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PREFACE. 


The  Florist’s  Journal  was  projected  for  the  express 
purpose  of  supplying  a  desideratum  in  floral  literature, 
which  had  long  been  apparent  to  the  proprietors  and  the 
conductor,  and  complained  of  by  the  most  eminent  profes¬ 
sional  florists.  There  was  no  periodical  at  a  moderate 
price,  the  general  principles  explained  in  which  had  any 
claim  to  philosophy,  or  consistency  with  nature  ;  the  practical 
directions  were,  in  no  case,  the  bond  fide  productions  of  first- 
rate  cultivators,  or  the  illustrations  directly  taken  from 
first-rate  flowers,  and  faithfully  represented.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  cheaper  journals  were  mere  gatherings  of  scraps, 
of  no  great  value  individually,  and  useless  as  a  whole,  from 
the  want  of  connexion  and  bearing  upon  any  general 
principle.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  mere  bodies  of  journals 
without  any  spirit ;  and  thus  the  purchasers  of  them  just 
looked  at  the  pictures,  and  then  laid  them  aside.  Nor 
could  it  well  be  otherwise ;  for  not  one  of  them  could 
possibly  have  originated  from  a  desire  to  improve  the  art ; 
and  so  badly  were  some  of  the  editors  qualified  for  their 
duties,  that,  in  a  holograph  letter  by  one  of  them,  now 
lying  before  us,  there  is  not  one  grammatical  sentence,  or 
any  two  sentences  which  have  the  least  logical  connexion. 
Then,  the  illustrations  were  just  what  the  parties  could  get, 
and  how  they  could  get  them ;  and  truly  they  represented 
a  new  floral  world,  as  different  from  Nature’s  own  Flora  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  Even  this  was  not  all,  nor  the  worst. 
Men  of  ignorant  or  ill-trained  minds  are  always  prone  to 
fall  into  idolatry  of  some  kind  or  other  ;  and  so  the  parties 
under  consideration  contrived  to  set  up  a  whole  pantheon  of 
Josses ,  some  of  them  most  whimsical  ones.  One,  for  in¬ 
stance,  worshipped  the  writings  of  some  man  of  name,  for 
no  apparent  reason,  other  than  that  nobody  could  under- 
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stand  them;  a  second  paid  his  adoration  to  a  party  or  clique 
which  he  fancied  he  had  attracted  around  him ;  a  third 
adored  his  own  pocket ;  and  it  is  even  whispered  that  a 
fourth  bowed  the  knee  to  his  own — nonsense. 

Now,  first-rate  florists,  like  first-rate  men  of  all  profes¬ 
sions,  are  necessarily  men  of  talent ;  and,  so,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  could  help  discerning  the  weakness  and 
worthlessness  of  such  things,  which  would  naturally  move 
them  both  to  pity  and  to  aversion.  Accordingly,  when  wre 
began  our  labours,  and  it  was  known  that  we  wrere  for  the 
profession,  and  for  its  improvement  generally,  and  not  for 
any  partial  or  paltry  purpose,  we  were  hailed  and  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  most  cheerful  manner,  by  men  of  whose 
connexion  we  have  every  reason  to  be  proud ;  and  this  co¬ 
operation  being  volunteered  to  us,  the  mercantile  depart¬ 
ment  of  our  work  has  gone  on  flourishing,  so  that  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  real  improvement 
that  can  be  suggested. 

Thus  supported  and  encouraged,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
give  our  Journal  each  of  the  three  qualities  which  such  a 
work  ought  to  possess,  in  order  to  effect  all  the  good  which  it 
is  capable  of  producing.  In  the  first  place  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  explain,  without  the  mystification  of  hypothesis, 
or  the  jargon  of  technical  words,  those  general  principles 
upon  which  the  art  of  floriculture  is  founded,  and  which 
enable  any  florist  to  extend  the  field  of  his  labours  as  he 
sees  occasion.  In  the  second  place,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
furnish  descriptions  of  favourite  flowers,  and  the  best 
method  of  cultivating  them  by  the  most  eminent  parties' 
who  are  engaged  in  that  cultivation.  In  the  third  place, 
our  pictorial  illustrations  will  form  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  accurate,  and  therefore  most  valuable  collections  of 
floral  portraits  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Besides  these 
three  grand  qualities,  we  shall  be  always  ready  to  answer 
questions,  clear  up  doubts,  or  put  our  readers  in  possession 
of  any  information  which  they  may  desire,  and  we  and  our 
cooperators  can  supply. 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  PLEASURES  AND 
ADVANTAGES  OF  CULTIVATING  FLOWERS. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  llowers  is  one  of  the  simplest, 
sweetest,  and  least  animal  of  all  the  gratifications  of  the  senses ; 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  which  is  inexhaustible  in  its  variety,  and 
which  may  be  enjoyed  by  every  one,  from  the  wealthiest  owner 
of  the  stove,  the  conservatory,  and  the  parterre,  down  to  the 
humble  possessor  of  the  smallest  patch  of  ground,  or  even  of  a 
single  flower-pot  in  the  window. 

Its  variety  may  be  understood,  when  we  mention,  that  there  are 
dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  upwards  of  forty  thousand 
distinct  species  of  plants  which  bear  flowers  ;  and  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  species  which  have,  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
rewarded  the  labours  of  collectors,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
entire  number,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  it,  is  yet  known,  even 
to  those  best  skilled  in  plants.  This  vast  number  of  flower- 
producing  vegetables  is  variously  distributed  over  the  globe,  in  its 
different  regions,  according  to  the  several  latitudes,  climates,  and 
characters  of  soil.  In  this  respect,  the  usual  estimate  is,  that 
there  are  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  flowering-plants  natives 
of  the  intertropical  parts  of  America,  considerably  more  than  five 
thousand  in  tropical  Asia,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  in 
tropical  Africa.  In  Australia,  and  the  numerous  islands  with 
vol.  i.  no.  i.  b 
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which  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Pacific  is  studded,  either  within  the 
tropics  or  not  very  far  without  them,  there  are  about  five  thou¬ 
sand  species  already  known,  though  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
tropical  of  those  islands  have  been  but  imperfectly  explored. 
Temperate  America,  in  both  hemispheres,  contains  about  four 
thousand  ;  temperate  Asia  about  two  thousand and  Europe, 
which  lies  wholly  within  the  temperate  zone,  contains  at  least 
seven  thousand  distinct  species  of  plants  which  bear  flowers.  In 
the  polar  regions  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  flowering-plants  are 
comparatively  few ;  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  vegetation  of 
such  islands  as  lie  within  the  southern  polar  circle.  If,  however, 
we  may  draw  any  inference  from  the  vegetation  of  the  extreme 
south  of  the  American  continent,  we  would  be  disposed  to  infer 
that  the  southern  islands  should  be  more  flowery  than  northern 
lands  in  corresponding  latitudes  ;  for  this  part  of  America  very 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  latitude  of  Britain,  where  the  mountains 
and  wastes,  even  in  certain  soils  in  the  extreme  south,  are  covered 
with  Heather  ;  whereas,  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  Patagonia 
are  covered  with  Fuchsia,  over  which  certain  species  of  humming¬ 
birds  sport  in  the  summer  months,  just  as  bees  do  over  our 
heather  when  in  bloom,  though  not,  perhaps,  exactly  for  the 
same  purpose. 

When  we  consider  the  numbers  above  stated,  it  may  appear 
that  there  is  a  great  redundance  in  one  part  of  the  world,  and  a 
great  deficiency  in  another  ;  as,  for  instance,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  Europe,  which  has  a  very  limited  surface  compared  with 
those  of  temperate  America  and  Asia,  should  contain  seven  thou¬ 
sand  native  species  of  flowering-plants,  while  the  other  two 
together  contain  only  six  thousand.  It  is  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  variety  of  plants  depends  not  so  much  upon 
the  absolute  breadth  of  surface,  as  upon  its  varied  character. 
Thus,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  more  flowers,  that  is,  more 
species  of  flowers,  upon  a  small  steep  bank,  sloping  down  to  a 
lowland  stream,  than  there  are  upon  many  square  miles  of  the 
surface  of  a  heath-clad  mountain.  This  explains  why  Europe 
should  .have  more  indigenous  flowers  than  the  temperate  parts 
of  both  the  other  quarters  ;  for  the  surface  of  Europe  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  varied,  and  its  climate  is  in  many  places-  as  variable,  whereas 
temperate  America  and  temperate  Asia  are  far  more  uniform  in 
both  of  these  respects. 
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Such  is  the  extent  of  the  field  which  nature  offers  to  the  cul¬ 
tivator  of  flowers ;  and,  in  as  far  as  any  species  may  happen  to 
have  attractions  in  its  natural  state  so  as  to  draw  his  attention, 
his  art  may  extend  this  field  almost  indefinitely,  by  the  obtaining 
of  varieties  of  every  species,  and,  in  many  instances,  by  changing 
entirely  the  natural  appearance  of  the  flower.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  Dahlia,  in  its  native  habitat  in  tropical  America,  is  a  very 
simple  blossom,  with  only  a  single  row,  or  whorl,  of  petals,  or 
flower-leaves  ;  and  yet  cultivation,  in  a  far  distant  country,  and 
differing  greatly  in  its  climate,  its  seasons,  and  all  its  physical 
circumstances,  has  so  bred  the  Dahlia,  and  broken  it  into  varie¬ 
ties,  that  it  is  now  the  most  showy  of  all  the  autumnal  flowers  ; 
and,  from  being  at  first  exceedingly  rare,  and  a  nursling  of  the 
stove,  it  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  every  cottage  garden,  where  the 
cottager  has  taste  enough  to  occupy  a  portion  of  his  leisure  time 
in  cultivating  flowers.  Not  only  this,  but  it  is  found  to  be  one  of 
the  flowers  of  most  easy  growth.  It  will  not,  indeed,  bear  the 
frost,  which  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  flowering-plants  of  inter- 
tropical  America, — even  with  the  Potato,  which  thrives  in  the 
coldest  districts,  and  which,  had  its  tubers  not  been  found  so 
valuable  as  an  article  of  food,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
esteemed  as  a  flowering-plant  ;  and  had  it  been  bred  for  the  sake 
of  flowers  instead  of  tubers,  there  is  no  saying  what  beauty  the 
bloom  of  it  might  have  acquired. 

As  flowers,  in  the  great  majority  of  their  species,  are  children 
of  the  sun  and  the  free  air  of  heaven,  we  might  be  prepared  to 
expect  the  greatest  number  of  them,  and  those  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  natural  appearance,  in  the  sunny  lands  near  the  equator. 
Observation  agrees  with  this,  as  taken  on  the  whole  ;  but,  as  many 
of  the  equatorial  lands  are  to  great  extent  seasonal, — that  is, 
pelted  by  rain  at  one  time  of  the  year,  and  parched  by  drought  at 
another, — the  appearance  of  those  lands  to  a  visitor  is  widely  diffe¬ 
rent,  according  as  he  comes  when  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
characters  of  season  has  produced  its  full  effect.  If  he  comes 
when  the  rains  are  just  over,  and  the  flood  which  they  pour  upon 
the  level  surfaces  has  newly  ebbed  away,  then  the  land  seems  an 
Eden  of  fertility,  glowing  with  blooms  of  every  colour  which 
imagination  can  picture  to  itself,  and  all  so  vigorous,  that  the 
progress  of  their  growth  seems  almost  palpable  to  the  wondering 
,and  delighted  stranger.  But  if  his  visit  is  made  when  the  drought 
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has  done  the  utmost  that  it  can  do,  the  erewhile  flowery  field  is  a 
parched  and  barren  desert,  upon  which  the  stranger  could  hardly 
suppose  that  vegetation  durst  ever  venture  to  appear.  But, 
according  to  that  beautiful  law  of  nature  whereby  all  the  parts 
are  exquisitely  adapted  to  each  other,  both  in  place  and  in  season, 
the  vegetation  of  such  places  of  the  world  suits  their  physical 
character ;  and  when  they  are  artificially  raised  in  any  different 
climate,  the  temperature  of  their  native  climate,  and  the  succession 
of  those  seasons  for  which  they  are  naturally  adapted,  must  be 
imitated  as  nearly  as  possible.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
artificial  heat  of  the  stove,  and  by  watering  copiously,  or  abstaining 
from  water  altogether,  according  as  the  state  of  the  plant,  found 
by  experience,  or  judged  of  from  its  habits  in  its  native  country, 
may  appear  to  require. 

This  is  one  portion  of  the  extreme  cases  of  the  cultivation  of 
plants  for  the  sake  of  their  flowers  ;  but  it  is  one  which  can  be 
practised  only  by  the  opulent,  or  by  the  profession  who  cultivate 
such  plants  for  their  supply.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  every 
one  who  cultivates  plants  should  know  something  of  the  general 
principle  according  to  which  the  plants  of  one  climate  may  be 
most  successfully  grown,  and  especially  made  to  bloom  in  peifec- 
tion,  in  another  and  a  different  one.  The  pleasure  of  this  is  oi  a 
higher  order  than  that  derived  from  the  mere  possession  of  any 
flowering-plants,  how  beautiful  or  how  rare  soever  the  blooms  of 
those  plants  may  be.  The  profit !  derived  from  it  is  also  corre¬ 
spondingly  great ;  for,  when  a  man  cultivates  and  attends  to  a 
flowering-plant  which  is  a  native  of  any  country,  the  love  of  the 
plant  will  very  naturally  lead  him  to  the  desire  of  knowing  some¬ 
thing  about  the  country  which  produces  so  fine  a  flower;  and 
there  is  so  much  general  knowledge  abroad  upon  such  subjects, 
and  it  is  now  so  readily  and  so  cheaply  to  be  obtained,  that  the 
flower  becomes  a  silent  but  delightful  teacher  to  the  florist,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  those  who  have  not  attended  to  such  sub¬ 
jects  would  be  apt  to  suppose.  Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the 
species  or  the  original  native  locality  of  the  flower  which  is  loved 
and  cultivated,  it  will  invariably  be  found  that,  whether  learned  or 
unlearned  in  the  scholastic  sense  of  the  word,  the  cultivator  oi 
flowers  is  &  more  intelligent  as  well  as  a  more  amiable  character 
than  he  who  looks  upon  those  gems  and  essences  of  the  material 
creation  with  an  eye  of  perfect  indifference.  In  attending  to 
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flowers,  there  is  nothing  that  can  in  the  least  degree  excite  the 
merely  animal  appetites  or  passions,  or  stir  up  enmity  or  mischief 
against  other  men  ;  and,  therefore,  floriculture  is  a  direct  means 
of  virtue,  by  preventing  or  weakening  its  opposite  in  the  very 
first  formation  of  the  desire. 

We  are  not  now  speaking  of  those  with  whom  the  culture  of 
flowers  is  a  profession,  or  of  the  opulent,  who,  though  they 
admire  flowers,  employ  others  to  do  the  labour  of  the  cultivation. 
We  are  speaking  only  of  those  who  cultivate  flowers  on  account 
of  the  pleasure  which  they  take  in  so  doing,  and  who  thus  substitute 
floriculture  for  the  less  simple  and  innocent  occupations  of  the 
leisure  hour  in  which  they  who  do  not  resort  to  some  such 
natural  amusement  as  this  are  but  too  prone  to  indulge,  and  to 
the  indulgence  of  which  they  are  often  drawn,  and  induced  to 
continue  in  it,  by.  the  example  and  enticement  of  others.  Now, 
apart  from  the  direct  pleasure  that  the  cultivator  derives  from 
watching  the  progress  and  perfection  of  his  flowers,  as  the  result 
of  his  own  skill  and  handiwork  directing  and  seconding  the 
powers  of  nature,  their  cultivation  enables  the  man  to  live,  for 
the  time  at  least,  happy  in  his  own  society,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  foundations  both  of  contentment  and  of  virtue  ;  for  there 
has  been  many  a  man,  who,  to  escape  the  ennui  of  his  own  com¬ 
pany,  has  sought  the  company  of  others,  and  by  this  means,  in 
the  end,  materially  injured,  or  even  altogether  ruined,  both  his 
fortunes  and  his  happiness,  and  entailed  the  severest  afflictions 
upon  those  dependent  upon  him. 

If  to  those  classes  of  the  community  to  whom  we  allude, 
floriculture  had  no  other  beneficial  effect  than  this,  it  would  still 
have  ample  recommendations  in  the  estimation  of  every  well- 
wisher  of  mankind  ;  but  it  has  many  others,  though  we  shall 
content  ourselves  by  mentioning  only  one  of  them.  Among  all 
the  good  habits  of  mankind,  there  is  probably  not  one  more 
valuable  than  the  habit  of  regularity,  in  timing  what  we  have  to 
do  to  those  seasons  at  which  it  can  be  most  advantageously  done  ; 
and  as  every  flower,  that  is,  every  flowering-plant,  has  its 
seasons  at  which  it  requires  attention,  in  order  to  bring  it  to 
.  maturity  at  its  appointed  period,  and  even  to  preserve  its  healthy 
and  pleasant  appearance  at  all  times,  it  teaches  habits  of  attention 
in  all  other  matters.  So  effectually,  indeed,  do  a  regular  attention 
<  to  flowers  and  plants  of  every  description,  and  the  reverse  of 
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this  attention,  have  this  effect,  that  the  garden  of  the  sluggard, 
overrun  with  weeds,  is  a  figurative  expression  used  in  Holy  Writ 
for  a  man  who  is  careless  and  indifferent  in  all  matters  ;  and  if  one 
enters  an  apartment  in  which  even  a  few  flowers  in  pots  are  kept, 
and  finds  those  flowers  neglected,  ragged,  and  of  sickly  ap¬ 
pearance,  then  one  may  conclude  with  perfect  certainty,  that  the 
owner  of  these  neglected  flowers  is  slovenly  and  negligent  in 
every  matter  of  which  he  has  the  charge.  Thus,  a  fondness  for 
flowers,  and  a  careful  and  judicious  management  of  them,  are 
both  the  means  and  the  indications  of  a  virtuous  and  orderly 
habit  in  all  matters ;  and  this  quite  independently  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  or  the  profit  which  the  flowers  themselves  directly  furnish. 

We  have  thought  better  to  take  this  moral  view  of  Floriculture, 
than  to  expatiate  on  the  pleasure  derived  from  paying  attention 
to  that  in  which  every  body  takes  delight  ;  but  there  is  yet 
another,  and  certainly  not  a  less  valuable  inference  that  may  be 
drawn  from  cherishing  or  neglecting  those  finest,  but  feeblest  and 
most  fleeting,  of  Nature’s  children.  The  love  of  flowers  for  their 
own  sakes,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  unmixed  instance  of  the  love  of 
beauty  which  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with  ;  and  if  the  sentiment 
of  beauty  can  once  be  made  to  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  mind 
of  any  man,  it  tends  more  to  root  out  the  mean  and  grovelling 
appetites  than  any  other  we  can  name.  If  we  find  that  a  man 
has  a  garden,  whether  large  or  small,  attached  or  approximate  to 
his  dwelling,  and  that  this  garden  lies  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  is 
flowerless,  then  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  man  is  of  low, 
grovelling,  and  selfish  character,  and  that  all  his  pleasures  if 
pleasures  we  can  call  them — have  in  them  the  animal  lording  it 
over  the  intellectual  part  of  the  man.  Such  a  man  may  be  of 
high  rank  in  society,  in  as  far  as  wealth,  or  any  otliei  ciicum** 
stance  in  which  the  man  has  no  real  merit,  is  concerned,  or  he 
may  rank  low  in  the  sense  of  the  term  ;  but  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  man  with  the  neglected  and  flowerless  garden  has  always 
about  him  something  mean  and  tending  to  grossness. 

When  we  began  this  preliminary  article,  it  was  our  intention  to 
offer  some"  remarks  upon  the  general  principle  according  to  which 
flowers  are  improved  by  cultivation  ;  but  we  have  space  left  onl) 
to  enunciate  the  principle,  and  must  leave  the  illustration  of  it 
to  some  future  opportunity.  The  principle  is  this  :  oui  powei 
of  improving  flowers,  that  is,  of  breaking  them  from  those 
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characters  which  they  have  in  wild  nature,  depends  in  no  small 
degree  upon  the  difference  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
grow  naturally,  and  those  in  which  we  rear  and  train  them 
artificially.  It  is  true  that  some  plants  will  bear  only  a  limited 
change,  while  others  admit  of  change  to  a  very  great  extent ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  general  law  in  floriculture,  that  the 
more  different  treatment  it  can  bear  from  that  which  nature  gives 
it,  the  more  may  it  be  improved  by  the  cultivator.  There  is  also 
another  general  principle : — plants,  including  flowers,  evergreens, 
and  all  others,  of  what  description  soever  they  may  be,  can  bear 
much  better  to  be  transported  from  warm  latitudes  and  situations 
to  cold,  than  from  cold  to  warm.  There  are  two  causes  for  this  : — 
in  the  first  place,  a  plant  never  produces  a  flower  so  long  as  it  can 
effect  an  increase  in  that  volume  of  its  system  in  which  the  flower 
for  the  period  of  flowering  has  its  beginning  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  artificial  treatment  which  can  be  best  applied  is  that 
which  approximates  a  transfer  to  a  climate  warmer  than  our  own. 
When  the  plant  of  a  cold  climate  is  taken  to  a  warm  one,  the 
tendency  of  it  is  to  run  to  stem  and  leaf,  and  not  produce  any 
flow'ers  at  all, — as  is  the  case  with  the  gooseberry  trees  which  have 
been  transported  from  Britain  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  in 
that  island,  they  have  become  evergreens,  producing  no  berries 
and  few  flowers,  but  extending  themselves  by  the  roots,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  copses  or  jungles.  In  the  case  of  other  plants 
removed  to  warmer  climates,  the  produce  of  leaf  and  stem  is 
so  great  that  the  season  of  growth  is  over  before  they  can  perfect 
their  flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  when  flowers,  natives  of  warm 
latitudes,  are  transported  to  colder  ones,  they  have  less  tendency 
to  run  to  stem  and  leaf,  and  more  to  flowering ;  still,  however,  it 
is  not  the  fertile  functions  which  are  increased  ;  it  is  the  adjuncts 
of  these — the  petals ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance 
to  find  the  anthers,  whose  natural  office  it  is  to  render  the  flower 
fertile,  changed  into  petals.  Indeed  this  may  be  said  to  be  the 
case  with  all  double  flowers  which  are  obtained  by  the  art  of 
the  cultivator ;  and  in  many  instances  those  double  flowers  are 
entirely  barren,  and  can  be  multiplied  only  by  cuttings  of  the 
original  plant. 

These  circumstances,  however,  apply  much  more  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  climate  and  seasons  upon  the  plant,  than  to  the  soil  upon 
which  it  is  grown.  In  that  there  must  always  be  considerable 
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similarity,  otherwise  the  plant  cannot  be  kept  alive  for  any  length 
of  time,  though  it  may  flower  ever  so  abundantly  during  the 
time  that  it  lasts. 

From  this,  there  are  several  important  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 

In  the  first  place,  plants  which  are  improved  by  art  in  the 

countries  where  they  are  native,  are  both  more  difficult  to 

improve,  and  more  prone  to  fall  back  to  their  original  than  other 

plants  which  come  from  a  different  and  a  distant  country.  We 

have  instances  of  this  in  the  Hyacinth  and  the  Heart’s-ease,  both 

of  which  have  been  bred  to  become  very  fine  flowers  ;  but 

neglect  speedily  sends  them  back  again  to  the  characters  of  the 

Wild  Hyacinth  and  the  Field  Pansy.  We  cannot,  however, 

afford  room  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject  to  greater  length 

in  the  present  article ;  but  we  have  thought  best  to  give  some 

instances  of  the  pleasure,  information,  and  utility,  of  cultivating 

plants,  rather  than  to  attempt  proving  by  argument  that  which 

we  suppose  nobody  who  understands  anything  about  the  matter 

is  inclined  to  denv. 

%/ 


ON  THE  AMARYLLACE/E. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

In  commencing  a  Florist’s  Journal,  chiefly  intended  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  lovers  of  flowers,  it  may  appear  rather  extravagant  to  launch 
at  once  among  tropical  plants,  and  select  a  figure  of  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  families  of  Flora’s 
kingdom ;  a  plant  which  but  few  possess,  and  which  but  few  can 
cultivate.  But  the  fact  is,  this  has  happened  more  from  accident 
than  design.  The  drawing  was  admitted  into  our  portfolio  among 
other  beauties  intended  for  the  work,  and  being  new  as  well  as 
beautiful,  it  was  chosen,  not  as  an  eye-trap ,  certainly,  but  simply 
as  an  interesting  frontispiece. 

1.  The  Amaryllis  family  has  always  been  noted,  not  only  as 
commemorative  of  a  favourite  nymph  of  Virgil,  but  as  embellishing 
the  wilds  of  Mexico  and  southern  Africa,  and  also  for  the  faci¬ 
lity  with  which  the  bulbs  are  transported  from  their  native  beds 
to  our  frames  and  hothouses,  of  which,  when  in  flower,  they  are 
the  most  attractive  ornaments. 
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There  are  of  this  genus  nearly  forty  species,  chiefly  natives  of 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  isles  and  continents  of  America  and  Africa, 
One  only  is  a  native  of  Siberia ;  and  one  is  found  wild  in  North 
America,  namely,  the  A .  formosissima,  which,  from  the  deep  red 
colour  of  its  ample  flowers,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
whole  genus. 

Between  the  species  striatifolia,  intermedia ,  regince ,  vittata , 
Forbesia,  rutila,  fulgida,  pulverulenta ,  tortulosa,  and  others,  nume¬ 
rous  hybrids  have  been  raised  from  seeds  by  cross  impregnation  ; 
and  it  really  requires  the  keen  eye  of  an  experienced  botanist  to 
detect  the  species  from  the  varieties,  when  many  are  in  flower  at 
the  same  time  ;  for  many  of  the  hybrids  excel  the  species  in  beauty, 
and  are  no  less  valuable  as  ornamental  plants, 

A  good  deal  of  practical  tact  is  necessary  in  the  culture  of  the 
Amaryllis,  in  order  to  cause  them  to  flower  frequently  and  well. 
The  late  Mr.  Sweet,  F.L.S.,  studied  this  tribe,  and  originated 
more  hybrids  than  any  other  botanist  in  Europe.  He  also  ex¬ 
celled  in  the  management  of  them,  and  found  that  a  majority  ol 
them  require  to  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  ot  soil  in  the  autumn, 
and  laid  on  a  dry  shelf,  in  a  warm  place,  till  they  show  their  flower- 
buds,  when  they  must  be  immediately  potted,  and  set  in  the  place 
where  they  are  intended  to  flower — that  is,  on  the  curb  of  a  pit, 
or  other  platform,  in  the  hothouse.  In  summer,  they  are  flowered 
in  frames,  or  in  the  green-house.  The  two  species,  A.  reticula 
and  A.  striatifolia ,  do  not  require  turning  out  of  the  pots,  nor  do 
the  hybrids  belonging  to  them  ;  so  neither  should  A.  aulica , 
A.  calgptrata,  nor  A.  solandr  re  flora,  be  turned  out,  but  only  occa¬ 
sionally  shifted. 

The  best  soil  for  the  generality  of  the  Amaryllis  family,  Is  a 
mixture  of  light  sandy  loam,  to  which  is  added  a  fourth  of  white 
sand  and  turfy  peat.  The  compost  should  not  be  sifted,  as  the 
plants  do  not  thrive  if  the  earth  becomes  close,  which  sifted  soil 
is  apt  to  do  when  frequently  watered.  The  drainage  by  broken 
crocks,  or  rough  gravel,  ought  to  be  carefully  put  in  the  bottom 
of  each  pot,  lest  the  hoie  in  the  centre  should  get  stopped,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  water. 

The  seeds  of  these  bulbs  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  ;  and 
when  the  seedlings  are  a  few  inches  high,  they  should  be  potted 
singly  into  small  pots,  or  several  together  in  larger  ones.  It  then 
placed  in  a  frame,  on  a  little  heat,  they  will  progress  rapidly  ; 
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and  if  kept  shifted  from  small  to  larger  sized  pots,  will  soon  arrive 
at  a  flowering  state. 

Raising  new  varieties  from  seed  is  always  an  interesting  amuse¬ 
ment,  as  it  involves  the  hope  of  originating  something  surpassingly 
beautiful. 

Our  accompanying  illustration,  Amaryllis  Victoria  snperba  is  a 
hybrid,  from  seed  of  A.  vittata  superba,  impregnated  by  the  pollen 
of  A.  Johnsonia.  This  very  beautiful  variety  is  from  the  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  Messrs.  T.  and  C.  Lockhart ;  its  deep  rich  colour,  and  clear 
stripe  running  from  the  base  of  each  petal  to  the  very  apex,  render 
it  a  most  striking  object,  and  worthy  a  place  in  every  collection. 

We  understand  Messrs.  Lockhart  intend  offering  it  to  the 
public  next  season  ;  but  from  the  length  of  time  this  genus  re¬ 
quires  to  arrive  at  maturity,  the  issue  will  necessarily  be  limited. 

2.  In  this  stage  of  our  Journal,  and  at  the  gay  season  of  the  year, 
there  are  many  beauties  which  present  themselves  to  our  notice  ; 
nor  need  we  leave  the  natural  order  Amaryllacece  for  attractive 
objects.  In  this,  we  find  one  flower  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
heartily  welcomed  on  its  first  appearance  than  any  other  ;  we  mean 
the  lowly  Snowdrop  ( Galanthus  nivalis )>  but  which  has  now 
retired  to  its  summer  repose.  We  have  still,  however,  the  gaudy 
(and  common,  because  gaudy,)  family  of  Narcissus,  of  which 
seventy-six  species  are  described  by  botanists,  together  with  above 
twenty  varieties.  This  ornamental  family  of  the  spring  months 
present  a  wonderful  diversity  of  size  and  form  ;  for  between  the 
rustic  Daffodil,  and  the  sw'eet  and  slender  Jonquil,  there  are  a 
hundred  intermediate  forms.  If  we  look  for  the  most  perfect 
symmetry,  united  with  delicacy  of  texture,  and  the  purest  tints  of 
colour,  observe  only  the  Poet’s  Narcissus,  N.  poeticus.  If  we  can 
admire  disproportion  of  the  floral  members,  let  us  examine  the 
Hoop-petticoat  (N.bulboc odium  ),  or  the  mighty  Ajax  (N.Ajax  J, 
blowing  his  extended  trumpet.  Again,  if  we  would  see  a  group 
of  elegant  blossoms  on  the  same  stalk,  we  refer  to  the  admirable 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  ( N.  Tazatta ),  so  extensively  cultivated  by 
professional  florists.  In  short,  a  collection  of  Narcissi  presents  a 
most  pleasing  spectacle  of  variety  and  beauty.  No  flower  requires 
less  attention  than  this  ;  the  more  choice  sorts,  indeed,  are  usually 
planted  in  autumn,  in  prepared  beds  of  sandy  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  thoroughly  rotten  dung  ;  but  in  general  they  succeed  very  well 
in  any  common  soil. 
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Some  amateur  florists  take  up  the  bulbs  every  year  ;  but  this 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  any  of  them.  If  raised  once  in 
three  or  four  years,  to  divest  them  of  offsets  for  propagation,  and 
to  place  the  largest  bulbs  in  fresh  soil,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  Narcissus  belongs  to  the  sixth  class,  ( Hexandria ,)  and  first 
order,  ( Monogynia ,J  of  Linnsean  botany,  and,  as  already  observed, 
to  the  natural  order  Amaryllacece . 

3.  Alstrjemeria.  This  is  a  genus  found  in  South  America  ; 
and  we  have  had  for  many  years  several  of  the  species  in  our  hot 
and  greenhouses  ;  but  it  has  been  lately  discovered  that  the 
natives  of  Chili  and  Peru,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Mexican  species, 
will  survive  our  winters  very  well,  if  on  a  warm  sheltered  border, 
and  covered  with  a  mat  in  severe  frost.  As  some  of  the  flowering 
sorts  are  climbers,  and  send  up  their  stems  every  spring  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height,  they  are  best  planted  against  a  wall,  to  which  the 
stems  and  flowers  may  be  supported. 

As  this  is  a  new  beauty  in  our  gardens,  it  is  well  worthy  intro¬ 
duction,  especially  as  the  plants  require  no  particular  management. 
The  tuberous  rooted  species  are  tenacious  of  life ;  and  for  them 
any  light  soil  is  suitable. 

The  Alstrsemerias  belong  to  the  first  order  of  the  Hexandric 
class,  having  six  stamens  and  one  style,  and  to  the  natural  order 
as  above. 

4.  Snow-Flake  ( Leucojum  vernum ),  otherwise  called  the 
Summer  Snowdrop,  is  a  hardy  bulbous  plant,  native  of  Europe. 
It  grows  anywhere  in  the  common  borders,  and  is  propagated, 
by  offsets  from  the  root.  There  are  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
flowering  species  of  this  genus,  all  of  the  easiest  cultivation.  Their 
snowdrop-like  flowers  are  Hexandrious,  and  belong  to  Amaryl- 
tacece . 

5.  Among  that  tribe  of  plants  called  Bulbs,  there  are  numerous 
genera  which  are  particularly  attractive.  Many,  from  the  ampli¬ 
tude  and  vivid  colour  of  their  flowers,  are  magnificent ;  others 
are  remarkable  for  the  graceful  form  and  disposition  of  the 
blossoms  ;  and  not  a  few  are  singularly  beautiful  from  their 
minute  simplicity  and  sparkling  elegance.  Among  the  latter,  we 
would  notice  with  particular  commendation  the  interesting  family 
of  the  Scillas,  which,  in  the  early  spring,  bespangle  with  azure 
bells  our  beds  and  borders  of  the  parterre. 

'  The  Scillas,  otSquills,  of  which  there  are  above  twenty  species, 
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are  chiefly  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  one  only  has 
been  discovered  in  India ;  one,  an  esculent  bulb,  in  North 
America;  two  African  ;  and  all  the  rest  are  from  Europe  and 
Siberia.  How  delighted  the  half-savage  boors  of  the  last-named 
country  must  be,  when  they  first  observe  the  S cilia  prcecox 
peeping  through  the  edge  of  the  wasting  snow,  to  usher  in  their 
short  though  fervent  summer  !  And  even  in  this  country,  and  at 
the  present  moment  (April  17th),  it  is  refreshing  to  see  the  little 
blue  bells  peering  forth  from  among  their  scanty  leaves  ;  though 
assailed  at  once  by  both  a  dry  easterly  wind  and  a  cloudless  sun. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  flower-garden  that  the  Scillas  are  so 
conspicuous.  If  we  walk  into  the  woods,  coppices,  or  among  the 
hedge-rows  of  the  rural  districts,  there  the  Blue  Bell  ( Scilla 
nutans )  is  seen  fringing  every  bush,  and^  bordering  every  path. 
This  Wild  Hyacinth,  as  it  is  provincially,  and  as  it  was  formerly 
called  by  men  of  science,  Hyacinthus  non  scriptus,  is  eminently 
ornamental,  from  the  vast  masses  in  which  it  appears,  its  bright 
tints,  and  drooping  position  of  each  individual  spike  of  flowers  ; 
and  if  vre  examine  narrowly  those  masses  of  beauty,  wTe  may 
observe  some  that  are  pure  white,  others  cream-coloured,  others 
again  reflecting  the  tint  of  the  amethyst,  and  some  few  the  glow 
of  the  ruby. 

The  famous  medicinal  Squill  was  formerly  placed  among  the 
Scillas,  and  known  as  the  Scilla  maritima ,  or  Sea  Onion,  a  native 
of  the  sandy  shores  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  washed  by  the 
Mediterranean.  In  these  localities  it  is  plentiful,  and  groups  to  a 
large  size.  The  bulb  is  extremely  bitter,  and  is  esteemed  as  an 
expectorant,  nausent,  and  diuretic.  This  celebrated  plant  is, 
however,  no  longer  a  Scilla,  but  the  Ornithogalum  Squilla  of 
modern  botany,  and  allied  to  the  no  less  celebrated  bulb,  called 
“  dove  s  dung,”  so  valuable  during  the  famine  in  Samaria,  as 
related  2  Kings  vi.  25. 

Our  favourite  flower-garden  Scillas  are  the  S.  Italica  ;  S.  Peru¬ 
viana  ;  S.  lileo-hyacinthus;  S.  amcena  ;  S.  Siberica  ;  S.prcecox; 
S.  verna  ;  S.  hyacinthoides  ;  S.  bifolia  ;  S.  campanulata ,  &c. 
They  all  flourish  in  a  light  sandy  soil ;  and  as  the  bulbs  of  some  of 
them  are  small,  they  are  best  kept  in  pots,  plunged  in  the  borders, 
as  a  precaution  against  losing  them.  Many  of  the  Scillas  are  of 
humble  growth,  and  therefore  should  be  placed  near  the  edge  of 
the  border,  in  order  to  be  near  the  eye  :  such  of  them  as  have 
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the  port  and  semblance  of  the  common  Hyacinth,  namely,  the 
S.  campanulata ,  S.  hyacinthoides,  and  the  like,  may  be  placed 
farther  from  the  verge. 

The  Scilla  belongs  to  the  sixth  class  ( Hexandria )  and  first 
order  ( Monogynia )  of  Linnsean  botany  ;  signifying  that  the  flower 
has  six  stamens  and  one  style  in  the  centre.  In  Jussieu’s  system, 
the  Scilla  is  arranged  in  the  natural  order  Asphodeleoe,  which 
comprises  many  other  bulbs  as  well  as  fibrous  rooted  plants, 
both  useful  and  ornamental  :  of  tjie  former  the  Onion  and 
Asparagus  are  examples. 

6.  The  Dog’s-Tooth  Violet  ( Erythronium  Dens  Canis ),  This 
is  a  pretty  little  bulbous  or  tuberous-rooted  plant,  and  an  early 
flowerer.  The  leaves  are  longly-ovular,  and  lance-pointed  ;  like 
most  other  leaves,  they  are  green,  but  irregularly  mottled  with 
green  of  a  darker  hue,  and  have  a  reddish  tinge  all  over.  The 
flowers  are  solitary,  on  slender  footstalks,  and  nodding;  the  petals 
are  lanceolate,  spread  out  horizontally  as  if  to  defend  the  stamens 
and  style  from  rain  or  sunshine  ;  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  either 
red,  purple,  pale  purple,  or  white.  There  is  one  variety  with 
smaller  flowers  ;  and  two  species,  natives  of  America — namely, 
E.  lanceolatum,  having  yellow  flowers,  and  E .  albidum,  with  white 
flowers.  The  first  of  these  grows  best  in  peat  soil ;  the  second, 
and  all  the  others,  succeed  in  any  common  garden  soil. 

All  the  sorts  increase  themselves  by  offsets  from  the  root,  which 
should  be  taken  off  and  planted  separately.  The  plants  being  of 
humble  growth,  they  look  best  when  planted  in  little  beds  by 
themselves  ;  indeed,  all  such  flowers  look  best,  and  are  most  inte¬ 
resting,  when  disposed  in  groups. 

The  Dog’s-Tooth  Violet  belongs  to  the  sixth  class,  (having  six 
anthers,)  and  to  the  first  order  (having  one  style)  of  sexual  botany  ; 
and  to  the  natural  order  Liliaceae . 

7.  The  American  Cowslip  ( Dodecantheon  meodia ).  This  is  an 
unique  genus,  there  being  varieties,  but  no  other  species.  It  is 
a  native  of  Virginia,  but  it  grows  and  flowers  as  well  in  this 
country  as  it  does  in  its  native  habitat. 

The  leaves  are  as  large,  though  not  so  pointed,  as  those  of  the 
lily  of  the  valley,  but  are  spread  on  the  ground  instead  of  standing 
erect.  Like  our  English  cowslip,  the  flowers  are  produced  in  an 
umbel,  from  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  are  from  thence  most  grace- 
'  fully  pendent.  The  outer  and  inner  cups  of  the  flowers  are 
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reflexed ;  the  former  are  green,  and  the  latter  pale  purple,  ex¬ 
posing  the  anthers,  which  are  united  like  a  beak,  enclosing  the 
style  in  their  embrace.  The  flower  resembles  an  inverted  cone, 
of  the  greatest  elegance  ;  the  whole,  together,  forming  a  beautiful 
truss  of  lovely  flowers. 

The  plant  should  have  a  good  rich  loam  to  grow  in,  and  in 
which  it  will  arrive  at  its  greatest  magnitude  ;  for  the  stronger 
it  grows,  the  more  intense  are  the  colours,  and  more  numerous 
the  trusses. 

There  are  at  least  two  varieties  of  this  favourite  plant,  namelv, 
D.  elegans,  and  D.  giganlea ,  which  are  superior  to  the  original, 
both  in  bulk  and  beauty.  They  are  all  propagated  by  division  of 
the  root,  and  easily  cultivated,  if  not  allowed  to  stand  too  long  in 
the  same  spot. 

The  Dodecatheon  belongs  to  the  fifth  class,  and  first  order  of 
Linnasan  botany,  and  to  the  natural  order  Primulacece.  Why  it 
should  be  called  Twelve  Divinities ,  is  uncertain. 

8.  Soldanella  is  a  beautiful  little  Alpine  genus,  of  which 
there  are  four  species  in  our  collections.  They  are  generally  kept 
in  pots,  placed  in  frames,  and  brought  to  the  greenhouse,  or  to  the 
windows  of  sitting-rooms,  when  in  flower.  The  flowers  are  star¬ 
shaped,  and  either  purple  or  bright  blue,  and  are  really  beautiful 
from  their  regular  form  and  neatness,  especially  when  the  dimi¬ 
nutive  size  of  the  plant  is  considered.  The  species  already 
described  are  the  S.  alpina,  S.  montana,  S.  minima ,  and  the 
S.  pusilla.  Two-thirds  peat  and  one-third  sandy  loam,  is  the 
best  soil  for  them.  They  are  increased  by  seeds,  or  by  parting 
the  roots.  The  flowers  are  Pentandrious,  that  is,  they  have 
stamens  and  one  style  ;  and  belong  to  the  natural  order  Primu¬ 
lacece. 

9.  Cyclamen  is  another  beautiful  tuberous  rooted  genus,  also 
belonging  to  the  fifth  class  and  first  order  of  sexual  botany,  and  to 
the  same  natural  order  Primulacece .  In  Greece,  and  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  the  plants  are  wild,  they  are  called  Sow  Bread, 
from  the  circumstance  of  hogs  being  excessively  fond  of  the  tubers. 
There  are  nine  species  of  the  genus  ;  three  of  them,  namely,  the 
C.  count ,  C.  vernum,  and  C.  Europceum  are  pretty  hardy,  and 
flow'er  well  in  a  rich  light  soil.  They  are  usually,  howeVer, 
flowered  in  pots,  for  the  convenience  of  placing  them  on  flower- 
stands.  They  should  be  shifted  into  fresh  compost  every  autumn, 
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and  kept  in  a  frame  till  the}'  show  flower,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
not  exposed  to  severe  frost.  The  other  species  require  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  greenhouse.  They  are  readily  increased  by  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  flowers  are  light 
red,  or  purple  and  white. 

10.  The  Primrose  ( Primula  vulgaris).  Of  this  well-known 
tribe  we  have  many  native  species  ;  the  common  ( Primula  vulgaris) 
embellishes  every  sunny  bank,  sometimes  as  early  as  Christmas. 
It  is  a  peasant’s  flower ;  and  however  homely  his  employment, 
or  lowly  his  thoughts,  or  contracted  his  views  of  nature  around 
him,  he  rejoices  to  see  the  return  of  his  early  favourite,  and 
exults  among  his  neighbours  that  he  has  already  gathered  in  the 
wooded  dell,  a  beautiful  rose  !  The  Primrose  is  succeeded  by 
the  Oxlip  (jP .  elatior)  and  the  Cowslip  (jP.  veris),  and  many 
varieties  of  each,  some  of  which  are  admitted  into  the  flower- 
garden,  especially  the  double-flowering  and  deep-coloured  ones. 
Besides  our  natives,  there  are  many  which  have  been  introduced 
into  Britain  from  the  mountains  of  continental  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America.  These  little  exotics  are  usually  kept  in  pots,  require 
frequent  parting  and  shifting,  and  the  protection  of  a  frame  in 
frosty  or  very  wet  weather. 

But  the  most  esteemed  of  the  family  are  the  Polyanthus 
{P.  elatior  polyantha)  and  the  Auricula  (jP.  auricula  hortensis ), 
both  ol  which  are  emphatically  called  “  florists’  flowers,”  because 
they  receive  peculiar  treatment,  and  the  best  specimens  are 
highly  valued. 

The  first-rate  Polyanthuses,  if  intended  for  show  or  stage 
flowers,  are  kept  in  pots,  but  otherwise  are  planted  in  beds,  on  a 
border  having  an  east  or  north  aspect.  The  best  soil  for  them  is 
composed  of  fresh  and  rather  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  leaf-mould 
and  well-rotted  old  hotbed  or  cow  dung.  The  natural  soil  of  the 
beds,  if  unsuitable,  should  be  excavated  ten  inches  deep,  to 
receive  the  compost ;  this  being  raised  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  general  surface.  On  the  beds,  the  plants  are  put  in  at  equal 
distances  of  eight  inches  apart.  In  dry  weather,  they  require  fre¬ 
quent  supplies  of  water,  and  to  be  kept  free  from  slugs  and  snails, 
or  any  kind  of  insect  which  may  prey  on  either  leaves  or  flowers. 
When  the  flowers  fade,  the  stems  should  be  cut  off,  unless  it  is  wished 
to  save  seed.  As  the  plants  are  prolific  of  seed,  they  are  weakened  by 
its  production,  if  not  wanted.  If  any  have  been  bloomed  in  pots, 
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they  should,  immediately  after  flowering,  be  either  plunged  or  turned 
out  on  a  north  border,  to  be  safer  from  drought,  which  is  injurious 
to  their  fibrous  roots.  They  are  propagated  by  slips  and  seed  ; 
and  from  the  latter  new  varieties  are  obtained. 

1 1 .  The  Auricula  (P.  auricula  hortensis )  is  a  highly  esteemed 
stage  flower  ;  and  no  plant  requires  or  receives  more  attention 
from  the  cultivator  than  this.  New  varieties  are  procured  from 
seed,  which  is  chosen  from  the  most  favourite  sorts,  the  breeders 
being  kept  apart  from  the  mixed  collection  while  in  flower,  and 
those  only  whose  properties  are  wished  to  be  united  are  placed 
near  together. 

When  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  capsules,  or  seed-  vessels,  become 
dry  and  brown.  When  this  takes  place,  the  capsules  should  be 
gathered  and  kept  in  a  cold  and  moderately  damp  rather  than  in 
a  very  dry  place  till  the  month  of  January,  when  the  seed  should 
be  sown.  Boxes  or  large  seed-pans  are  used  as  seed-beds  ;  they 
must  be  well  drained  at  bottom,  and  be  nearly  filled  with  light  and 
fresh  maiden  loam,  enriched  a  little  with  leaf-mould  and  well- 
decayed  sheep  or  cow  dung.  On  the  smoothed  surface,  the  seed 
is  sown,  and  covered  with  fine  compost  sifted  over  about  as  thick 
as  a  crown-piece.  A  slight  watering,  lightly  thrown  on,  is  given,  and 
the  box,  &c.  is  then  set  in  a  frame,  on  a  little  heat,  if  such  opportunity 
offers,  otherwise  in  the  front  of  a  greenhouse  or  back  of  a  cold  frame, 
and  there  covered  with  a  hand-glass  or  with  pieces  of  window  glass. 
During  the  growth  of  the  seedlings,  they  must  be  kept  moderately 
moist,  gradually  exposed  to  air,  shaded  from  the  sun  at  noon,  and 
when  large  enough  to  handle,  are  pricked  out  into  middle-sized  pots, 
in  which  they  are  nursed  till  August,  when  they  are  again  transferred 
singly  into  the  smallest  sized  pots,  in  which  they  remain  to  flower. 

Established  plants,  in  pots,  are  shifted  in  July  or  August  in 
every  year,  and  in  February  have  a  top-dressing  of  richer  com¬ 
post  to  assist  them  to  flower  strongly.  This  plant  delights  in 
pure  dry  air ;  and  on  this  account,  the  pots  containing  them  are 
constantly  kept  on  a  stage,  to  face  the  north-east  in  summer,  and 
the  south  in  winter,  the  back  being  close,  and  defended  from 
frost  and  immoderate  rain  by  a  boarded  roof. 

Auricula  growers  form  very  rich  composts  for  their  prime 
varieties.  One  successful  amateur  uses  fresh  yellow  loam,  rotten 
cow  dung,  desiccated  night-soil,  leaf-mould,  and  about  a  tenth  of  sea 
or  river  sand,  all  well  incorporated  twelve  months  previous  to  using. 
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12.  The  Tiger  Flower  (  Tigridia  pavonia ),  otherwise  called 
the  Peacock  Flower,  is  a  most  remarkable  vegetable  production.  It 
Is  a  Mexican  bulb,  yet  flowers  freely  in  our  summer  ;  but  being 
impatient  of  frost,  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  before  winter,  and 
stored  away  in  a  dry  place  out  of  the  reach  of  even  a  slight  frost. 
Tying  the  bulbs  in  bundles  by  the  withered  remains  of  their 
leaves,  and  hanging  them  to  the  ceiling  of  a  warm  room,  is  a  sale 
plan. 

The  bulbs  should  be  replanted  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
in  a  dry  bed  of  sandy  soil,  in  order  to  their  flowering  in  summer. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  are  developed  consecutively  ;  each 
consisting  of  three  broad  petals,  of  a  deep  yellow,  or  orange, 
curiously  spotted  with  deep  brown  ;  hence  the  name.  I  he  bloS“ 
soms  are  fugitive  ;  but  as  they  come  forth  in  succession,  this  is 
less  to  be  regretted.  The  striking  contrast  of  colour  in  the  petal 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  difficult  of  explanation.  ln~ 
deed,  the  cause  of  the  various  tints  of  colour  on  the  same  petal,  is 
one  of  those  obscure  phenomena  which  we  shall  never,  probably,  be 
able  to  conceive,  or  expound. 

There  is  one  variety  of  the  pavonia  called  the  leona,  or  lion  ; 
and  a  distinct  species,  called  the  conchiflora,  or  shell-flowered  ;  a 
splendid  ornament  of  the  flower-garden. 

These  plants  belong  to  the  sixteenth  class  and  first  order  oi 
Linnsean  botany,  having  three  stamens  united  at  the  base,  and,  in 
the  natural  system,  they  rank  with  the  Iridecz . 
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KENSINGTON  NURSERY. 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  we  last  visited  these  respectable 
old-established  nursery  grounds  ;  and  we  have  seen  few  things  that 
has  gratified  us  so  much  as  the  improvements  that  have  been 
recently  made  here.  It  being  our  intention  in  this  Work  to  relate 
all  that  pleases  us  in  the  leading  nurseries,  we  cannot  avoid 
,  oeginning  here. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  I. 
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These  grounds  rank  among  the  oldest  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London, — established  by  the  late  Mr.  Greenwood,  who  spent  a 
long  life  in  collecting  every  thing  that  could  interest  the  horticul¬ 
tural  or  botanical  world  ; — and,  after  his  death,  followed  by  the  late 
William  Malcolm,  whose  long  and  active  life  is  well  known  to  all 
horticulturists. 

This  nursery,  so  long  valued  for  its  extensive  and  interesting 
collection,  has  been  remodelled  entirely,  and  brought  out  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  A  new  entrance,  by  folding  gates,  has  been 
made,  away  from  the  business  entrance,  leading  from  the  great 
west  road,  opposite  the  royal  gardens.  A  splendid  wide  gravel 
walk  has  been  constructed,  with  stone  edgings,  leading  longitudi¬ 
nally  and  centrally  through  the  ground,  between  four  and  five 
hundred  yards.  Right  and  left  of  this  walk,  at  appropriate  inter¬ 
vals,  handsome  classic  vases  are  placed,  or  varied  character,  with 
terra  cotta  shells,  &c.  In  these  are  happily  cultivated  the  more 
showy  new  trailing  plants,  suitable  for  the  style  of  terrace  gar¬ 
dening.  On  either  side  of  the  walk  is  a  wide  shrubby  border, 
completely  studded  with  the  most  select  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  their  names  attached.  The  backs  of  these  borders 
are  planted  with  the  following  genera: — Magnolia,  Crategus, 
Mespilus,  Sorbus,  Cotoniaster,  Robinia,  Sophora,  Kolscuteria, 
Rhus,  and  every  thing  of  an  interesting  kind.  In  front  of  these, 
come  Ribes,  Sperca,  Rose  Acacea,  Berberis,  and  a  whole  host  of 
pretty  things  in  the  floivering-shrub  way.  Next  come  standard 
and  half  standard  Roses,  of  all  the  select  kinds.  Interspersed 
among  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  borders  are  herbaceous  plants, 
and  select  annuals,  forming,  as  it  were,  altogether  two  sloping 
stages  of  plants,  varied,  in  flower,  foliage,  and  general  character, 
from  the  back,  or  tallest  row,  to  the  stone  curb  or  margin ;  and 
the  vases,  with  their  sparkling  little  families  of  beautiful  flowers 
in  them,  brought  up  to  the  eye,  have  an  extremely  happy  effect. 

This  truly  interesting  walk  runs  in  a  straight  line  as  far  as  the 
range  of  plant-houses,  which  are  about  three  hundred  feet  long,' 
full  of  a  most  interesting  collection  of  plants,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  say  something  about.  Passing  this  range,  the  walk 
runs  away  on  a  gentle  curve  line  through  one  of  the  longest 
established  American  propagating  grounds  in  the  kingdom,  where 
stands  one  of  the  finest  standard  Magnolia  conspicua  plants  in 
the  country,  and  now  in  full  bloom.  This  plant  was  the  first  of 
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its  kind  that  was  treated  as  an  out-of-doors  plant ;  and  many 
hundreds  of  plants  now  embellishing  the  proudest  gardens  of 
England,  are  descended  from  this  parent  tree.  The  walk  still  leads 
on  upon  this  curved  line,  through  interesting  subjects,  both  in  the 
borders  and  vases,  to  its  terminus.  Here  we  turn  by  a  classic 
Grecian  vase  and  pedestal  into  a  cross  walk,  which  leads  through 
yew-hedges  to  another  broad  walk,  skirting  the  north-east  side  of 
the  grounds,  upwards  of  three  hundred  yards  long,  and  of  the 
same  interesting  character  with  respect  to  a  selection  of  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  as  the  centre  one.  This  walk  leads  one 
to  the  east  end  of  the  plant-houses,  and,  beyond  them,  to  the  road. 
In  passing  this  range  of  plant-houses,  we  were  tempted  to  run 
through  them,  and  regret  we  have  not  time  for  minute  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  observed,  in  our  hasty  glance,  abundance  of  Camellias, 
Rhododendrons,  Arborea  old,  Arborea  anceps,  Azelsas,  the 
eastern  kinds  in  all  their  variety,  hybrid  Rhododendrons  of  every 
shade  of  colour,  Climatis  Sibbaldii,  C.  grandiflora,  Auracaria 
imbricata,  A.  excelsa,  Berberis  tenuifolius,  Grosellia  robusta,  Epae- 
ridea,  in  abundance,  Ericse,  Geraniums,  and  all  the  other  modern 
plants  and  flowers. 

The  collection  of  evergreens  and  flowering-shrubs  through  the 
quarters,  appeared  to  us  as  complete  as  any  thing  we  had  ever 
seen  of  the  kind,  and  appeared  to  great  advantage  from  the  cross 
walks  connecting  themselves  with  the  two  main  walks  before 
mentioned.  In  the  From  Ground  we  observed  a  fine  collection 
of  coniferous  plants,  including  Cedrus  Cleodosa,  Abies  Webbeona, 
Pinus  excelsa,  P.  Sabina,  P.  macrocarpa,  P.  insignis,  Abies 
Douglassii,  Cephalonica,  &c.  &c.,  with  all  the  race  of  Nepal  Juni¬ 
pers,  Cedar  of  Goa,  Juniperus  excelsa,  J.  expansa,  Tournfortea, 
and  every  thing  new  and  rare  in  this  way. 

In  the  extensive  shop  of  this  establishment,  are  two  circular 
stages,  for  plants  in  flower  to  stand,  and  where  at  all  times  a 
selection  may  be  made  by  purchasers. 

What  we  admired  throughout  the  whole  was,  the  order,  regula¬ 
rity,  and  neatness  of  the  arrangements,  having  at  once  consistency 
of  design,  accuracy  of  execution,  and  system  in  management. 

From  the  nursery  called  the  Home  Ground,  and  fronting  the 
great  west  road,  we  were  tempted  to  visit  the  Gloucester  Road 
Nursery,  of  twelve  acres,  belonging  to  the  same  establishment, 
and  which  is  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  homestech 
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This  ground  has  also  been  completely  modernized  ;  and,  although 
dedicated  chiefly  to  other  purposes  than  that  of  Flora,  yet  the 
arrangement  afforded  us  much  gratification.  The  ground  lies  in 
a  square  form,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  byThe  Gloucester  Road  ; 
on  the  south-  east  by  the  foot-path  leading  to  Brompton,  Chelsea,  &c. 
It  presents  a  perfectly  level  or  table  surface;  it  has  been  subdivided 
by  walks,  six  feet  in  width,  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
south.  The  entrance  walk,  opposite  to  Gloucester  Terrace,  is  twelve 
feet  wide.  This  intersects  the  centre  walk  of  the  same  width. 
These  and  all  the  other  walks  are  intersected  by  a  wide  walk, 
skirting  the  fences  all  round,  accompanied  by  a  border.  This 
admirable  arrangement  divides  the  ground  into  large  square 
quarters,  after  the  manner  of  the  best  north-country  arrangement 
of  these  matters.  These  twelve  acres  are  devoted  chiefly  to 
fruit  trees  of  the  most  choice  description. 

Along  the  margins  of  these  walks  are  planted  all  the  select 
standard  Roses  in  collection,  of  one  height  of  stem,  and  at  twelve 
feet  apart.  The  length  of  these  walks,  being  about  three  hundred 
yards,  gives  ample  room.  The  object  of  this  is  to  procure 
cuttings  of  the  true  kinds.  The  edges  of  these  walks  are  sown 
with  all  the  choice  North-west  American  annuals  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  flower  seeds,  true  to  their  kinds  and  in  wholesale 
quantity.  Through  the  quarters,  between  the  rows  of  fruit  trees, 
are  cultivated  all  the  showy  and  interesting  flower  seeds,  in  great 
breadth.  It  was  certainly  a  pleasing  sight  to  us,  to  see  so  much 
ground  in  so  high  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  useful  and  the 
ornamental  blended  so  happily  together.  To  persons  habituated  to 
look,  in  the  usual  way,  at  a  few  patches  of  flowers,  this  must  be  a 
novel  sight.  The  ground  here,  like  the  Home  Nursery,  has  been 
completely  renewed  by  trenching,  which  seems  to  have  given  an 
exciting  influence  to  every  thing  within  its  boundaries.  We 
observe  among  the  floral  productions  preparing  for  sowing  here,  a 
great  breadth  of  Clintonea  pulchella  ;  Bartonea  aurea ;  Clarkea 
in  all  its  variety  ;  Lupinus  nana,  and  all  the  others ;  Colinsea  in¬ 
variety  ;  Gellea ;  Lemnanthus  Douglassii  ;  Nolona  ;  iEnotheras ; 
Coreopsus ;  Nemophylla  ;  and  indeed  all  the  new  and  interesting 
ones  in  this  way,  that  have  been  introduced  to  the  country.  The 
object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  give  these  select  things  true  and 
in  quantity. 
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THE  WEATHER  FOR  APRIL. 

The  April  which  is  just  now  closed,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  that  ever 
occurred  in  Britain,  and  has  partaken  less  of  the  character  usually  ascribed 
to  that  month  than  almost  any  which  the  oldest  observer  can  remember* 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  occasional  drops  of  rain,  for  we  cannot  call  them 
even  gentle  showers,  it  has  been  a  clear,  calm,  and  tranquil  month  through¬ 
out,  partaking  more  of  the  repose  of  a  mild  autumn,  than  of  the  usual  turbu¬ 
lence  and  activity  of  the  last  month  of  the  spring.  Up  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  the  wind  blew  from  the  east ;  and  there  were,  occasionally,  pretty 
severe  frosts  in  the  morning.  Still,  however,  the  wind  had  very  little  of  a 
blighting  character,  and  there  was  as  little  that  it  could  blight.  Occurring  so 
early,  it  retarded  the  bloom,  and  thus  preserved  instead  of  destroying  it ;  neither 
did  it  “  eat  the  grass  of  the  fields,”  as  is  often  said  of  the  east  winds  in  May. 

New  moon  happened  on  the  16th,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  ;  and  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  day  (Good  Friday),  Cirri,  diverging  in  streaks 
from  the  south-west,  indicated  a  change  in  the  upper  sky ;  and  soon  after,  the 
upper  atmosphere  descended  and  obliterated  the  east  winds,  replacing  it  by  a 
south-west  one.  This  change  put  an  end  to  the  frosts,  and  the  days  became 
very  warm  ;  while  the  nights  had  also  a  high  temperature  for  the  season.  The 
great  heat  called  forth  many  of  the  summer  animals,  which  are  seldom  abroad 
at  so  early  a  time  ;  and  as  early  as  the  20th,  the  nimble  lizard  ( lacerta  agilis ) 
was  seen  on  the  dry  commons  in  as  full  activity  as  if  it  had  been  midsummer. 
During  the  whole  month,  the  sky  was  made  vocal  by  the  blythest  song  of  the 
sky-lark;  and  some  of  the  native  warblers  chaunted  a  note  or  two  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  month,  but  it  was  not  till  about  a  week  after  the  change  of 
the  wind,  that  the  nightingale  broke  out  in  full  song,  which,  however,  it  did  with 
fully  more  energy  than  in  the  average  of  years. 

Even  while  the  wind  continued  at  east,  and  there  was  frost  during  the  nights, 
the  grass  and  the  bursting  buds  did  not  appear  to  sustain  nearly  so  much  in¬ 
jury  as  they  do  from  east  winds  in  ordinary  seasons;  and  when  the  wind  shifted, 
almost  as  much  impulse  was  given  to  vegetation  as  is  usually  given  by  an 
April  shower  ;  and  though  the  progress  was  not  by  so  violent  a  start,  it  was 
of  a  surer  character;  and  while  we  write,  every  leaf  and  flower  of  the  season 
which  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  is  in  most  wholesome  growth. 
The  petals  are,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  much  expanded  as  they  are  in  more 
dripping  seasons,  but  they  are  more  perfect;  their  colours  are  clearer;  and 
such  as  are  scented,  have  the  scent  more  fresh  and  rich.  The  flowering-shrubs 
which  have  come  into  bloom,  are  very  rich  and  beautiful ;  and  such  as  are  to 
come  later,  are  in  a  very  promising  condition. 

The  facts  which  we  have  stated, — and  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one 
who  observes  that  they  are  facts, — show  that  the  present  season  is  an  anomaly 
among  English  seasons  as  they  usually  occur,  and  therefore  it  becomes  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  interest  to  the  cultivator,  whether  of  flowers  or  of  any  thing  else,  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  this  anomaly.  The  chief  one  appears  to  be,  the  long 
continued  rains,  by  which  this  dry  and  uniform  spring  weather  was  preceded, 
and  which  may  be  said  to  have  continued,  with  only  partial  intermissions. 
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from  the  season  of  highest  temperature  in  1839,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
season  of  growth  in  1840,  By  those  rains  the  soil  was  kept  constantly  satu¬ 
rated  with  humidity,  and  humidity  at  a  uniform  and  not  very  low  temperature. 
This  state  of  the  earth  must  have  been  highly  favourable  to  the  development  of 
the  rootlets  of  plants,  the  parts  of  them  which  come  first  into  action  for  the 
seasonal  growth,  and  upon  the  vigour  of  which  the  value  of  the  seasonal  pro¬ 
duct  above  ground,  whether  in  leaves,  in  flowers,  or  in  fruit,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  depends.  The  long  "continued  rains  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  an 
abundant  and  a  vigorous  production  during  the  present  year ;  and  there  were 
also  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  same  rain,  which  tended  greatly  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  underground  preparation  from  being  wasted  by  untimely  growths,  to 
be  put  forth  one  day  and  withered  the  next. 

The  mode  in  which  the  rain  operated  was  this :  the  extreme  moisture  of 
the  ground  kept  up  a  much  greater  uniformity  of  temperature  in  that  lower 
atmosphere  which  comes  in  contact  with  vegetation  than  if  the  ground  had 
been  more  dry;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  beams  of  the  sun,  a  current  of  air 
from  a  warmer  district,  or  any  other  cause,  tended  to  heat  and  stimulate  the 
plants,  an  evaporation  arose  from  the  moist  soil,  counteracting  this  heat,  and 
keeping  the  buds  which  had  to  expand  in  security  within  their  hybernacula;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  winter  grasses,  the  winter  crops,  and  the  evergreens, 
were  not  overworked  by  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  as  they  are  in  variable 
early  springs,  when  the  earth  is  comparatively  dry.  Taking  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  together,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  rain  of  the  former  season  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  securing  of  a  safe  and  plentiful  crop  of  all  kinds 
of  produce,  and  a  healthy  increase  of  vegetation  during  the  present  one  ;  and 
the  uniform  mild  temperature  which  has  been  carried  so  far  forward  into  the 
year,  leaves  comparatively  little  to  be  apprehended  from  the  blight-winds  of 
the  east,  or  the  chilling  blasts  from  the  north,  during  the  usually  perilous 
month  of  May  ;  for  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  now  so  great,  that  northern 
Europe,  and  our  own  mountains  and  hills,  must  now  be  considerably  dried, 
and  raised  to  nearly  a  uniformity  of  temperature  with  those  rich  and  cultivated 
districts  upon  which  the  winds  from  the  places  alluded  to  have  so  baneful  an 
influence,  as  long  as  those  places  continue  humid,  or  otherwise  have  a  low  tem¬ 
perature,  as  compared  with  the  districts  over  which  the  destroying  winds  blow. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  connected  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  season 
which  we  shall  notice  in  the  mean  time,  and  that  is,  the  vigorous  growth  which 
has  come  on  after  the  change  of  the  wind  to  the  west  without  any  fall  of  rain. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  advanced  and  vigorous  state  of  the  roots 
and  the  humidity  of  the  soil.  The  latter  sends  up,  along  with  the  nocturnal 
radiation  of  heat,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  vapour  of  water ;  and  though 
this  is  what  may  be  considered  an  invisible  watering  to  the  buds  and  leaves,  it 
is  a  kindly  and  effectual  one — more  so,  indeed,  than  a  watering  by  heavy 
showers  of  rain ;  for  it  moistens  and  nourishes  the  tender  parts  of  the  plants 
without  doing  them  any  injury.  Taking  it  altogether,  the  season  seems  highly 
favourable  for  every  description  of  plant,  and  as  such,  it  cannot  fail  in  being 
profitable  to  cultivators  of  all  denominations.  We  shall  continue  to  notice 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  peculiarities  of  weather  in  the  different  months, 
rather  than  to  give  a  mere  register,  which  can  be  strictly  true  only  at  the  place 
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at  which  it  is  kept,  and  which,  therefore,  can  be  better  done  by  every  one  for 
his  own  locality,  than  by  any  one  attempting  to  generalize  it.  The  weather 
is  a  very  important  study  to  all  cultivators,  and  parties  interested  in  plants  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  shall  take  occasion  to  treat  as  often  and  as  extensively  of  its 
philosophy  as  our  limits  will  permit — the  more  so,  that  it  is  a  subject  very  open 
o  quackery. 


CALENDAR  FOR  MAY. 

The  reader  will  have  the  kindness  to  consider  the  present  calendar  as  a 
mere  skeleton  of  the  subjects  which  future  ones  are  intended  to  embrace, 
and  also  as  a  guide  to  himself  if  he  is  disposed  to  assist  us  in  giving  proper 
extent,  interest,  and  value  to  this  department. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  calendars,  whether  of  flowers  in  bloom, 
of  work  to  be  done,  or  of  any  thing  else,  vary,  with  situations,  with  soils,  with 
modes  of  treatment,  and  with  the  characters  of  different  years  ;  so  that  a  plant 
which  is  described  as  blooming  most  generally  in  the  May  of  one  year,  may 
do  so  in  the  June  or  the  April  of  another. 

WILD  FLOWERS. 

These  are,  upon  the  whole,  rather  backward  this  year,  though  they  are  very 
promising.  Among  the  principal  are  the  Speedwells  ( Veronica ),  with  their 
delicate  blue  flowers,  abundant  both  upon  the  plains,  and  to  a  considerable 
height  upon  the  hills  ;  the  early  Grasses,  and  conspicuous  among  them  the 
Vernal  Grass  ( Anthoxanthum  odoratum),  which  gives  so  sweet  a  perfume  to 
hay  ;  the  Wild  Blue  Hyacinths,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  various  other 
bulbous-rooted  plants;  the  common  Meadow  Saffron  ;  numerous  Saxifrages, 
and  Stitchworts  ;  the  various  wild  Ranunculi,  or  Crowfoots,  which  are  yellow  or 
white,  and  some  of  the  white  ones  ornament  the  pools  of  water;  the  Carex  or 
Sedge  family,  which  are  very  numerous ;  the  various  tribes  of  Willows,  with 
their  downy  catkins ;  six  or  seven  species  of  Orchis ;  several  of  the  smaller 
Trefoils;  the  Cronetbills;  the  Fumitories;  the  Broom;  most  of  the  Violet 
tribe  ;  and  many  of  the  flowering-shrubs  which  come  later  or  earlier  according 
to  the  character  of  the  season. 

In  future,  this  and  the  other  departments  will  be  restricted  to  the  more  cha¬ 
racteristic  wild  flowers,  and  some  account  of  their  favourite  habitats  and  soils 
will  be  given.  In  fact,  the  object  will  be  to  give  an  outline  of  the  floral 
character  of  the  month  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  represented  in  few  words.  For 
May,  this  is  less  essential  than  for  the  later  months,  because  all  the  gay  world 
is  in  town  in  May,  and  the  working  world  in  the  country  too  busy  for 
attending  much  to  wild  flowers. 

BORDER  FLOWERS  AND  SHRUBS. 

The  herbaceous  border  flowers  which  bloom  best  in  May,  are  those  which 
have  some  analogy  to  the  wild  flowers  of  the  same  season.  Many  of  the 
early  bulbs  are  still  in  perfection ;  and  the  foreign  and  cultivated  members  of 
the  Primrose  family  add  great  interest  to  the  borders,  if  judiciously  blended 
with  those  more  highly  coloured  flowers  which  are  to  come  later  in  the  season. 
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Among  shrubs  requiring  mossy  soil,  the  Rhododendrons,  the  x\zelias,  the 
Kalmias,  and  several  analogous  ones,  make  a  fine  appearance  ;  and  as  several 
of  these,  but  more  especially  the  Rhododendrons,  admit  of  being  broken  into 
many  varieties,  they  may  be  diversified  without  end  in  their  arrangement  in 
the  shrubbery,  while,  judiciously  worked,  they  have  a  fine  appearance  as  single 
plants  in  the  border.  Some  of  the  foreign  Currants,  such  as  the  sanguined  and 
speciosa,  have  a  splendid  appearance,  either  singly  or  in  combination ;  though 
as  fruit  trees  they  have  no  value  whatever.  The  florists’  flowers  cannot  be  so 
well  described  in  the  seasons  at  which  they  flower,  as  when  we  have  occasion 
to  treat  of  the  families ;  because  then  we  can  allude  to  the  general  habits,  the 
appropriate  soils,  and  the  modes  of  treatment. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

For  the  reason  above  stated,  we  leave  this  section  blank  for  the  present 
month. 

STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  FLOWERS. 

This  and  the  following  one,  we  also  leave  blank,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the 
general  remark  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

OPERATIONS  IN  MAY. 

In  giving  instructions  for  the  many  and  various  operations  required  at  the 
different  seasons,  we  beg  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  necessity 
of  consulting  their  own  judgment  as  regards  the  exact  manner  and  time  ot 
executing  any  occasional  work,  as  general  directions  frequently  require  modi¬ 
fying  according  to  localities  and  circumstances. 

GREENHOUSE. 

This  department  requires  constant  attention  at  this  season.  Admit  all 
possible  air ;  water  may  be  given  freely — the  evening  is  the  best  time  ;  now 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  clean — fumigate  often  ;  Geranium 
Calceolarias,  &c.  will  nowr  be  coming  into  bloom — they  should  have  plenty  of 
water — syringe  occasionally  ;  cuttings  should  now  be  taken  of  Verbena,  Phlox 
Drummondii,  Maurandias,  Lophospermum,  &c.,  and  the  old  plants  turned 
out — the  cuttings  will  afford  a  good  succession. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

This  is  a  very  busy  time  in  the  flower  garden.  Dahlias  may  nowr  go  out, 
also  tender  and  half-hardy  annuals  ;  Picottees,  Pinks,  Pansies,  &c.  will  require 
water  when  the  weather  is  dry;  Ranunculi  and  Anemones  must  be  kept  free 
from  weeds.  Tulips  will  require  protection  from  strong  winds,  rain,  and  frost; 
but  it  is  better  not  to  keep  the  awning  over  them  in  fine  weather,  until  the 
blooms  begin  to  expand.  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and  Amaranths  require 
frequent  shifting.  The  latter  end  of  this  month  is  the  best  time  for  planting 
out  all  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants,  climbers,  &c.,  taking  Care  to  protect  them 
from  frosts. 

We  would  observe  here,  the  chief  beauties  of  a  flower  garden  are  variety  and 
contrast  of  colour,  so  that  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  placing  two  plants  of 
the  same  or  similar  colour  together,  but  to  have  them  as  opposite  as  possible. 
We  w'ill  take  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  a  few  hints  on  this  subject. 
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COLOURS  OF  FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  CONTRASTS. 

The  beauty  of  flowers,  like  that  of  all  other  material  objects,  is 
composed  of  the  beauty  of  form  and  the  beauty  of  colour  taken 
jointly  ;  and  the  object  of  the  floriculturist  is  to  heighten  both 
of  these  in  the  individual  flower,  to  the  greatest  extent  that  his 
art  will  admit.  In  as  far  as  form  is  concerned,  the  application 
of  his  art  is  comparatively  limited;  because  every  flower  has  a 
definite  form  by  nature,  from  which  no  art  can  break  it.  It  is  true 
that  a  single  flower  may  be  bred  into  a  double  one ;  but  this  is 
accomplished  only  by  the  change  of  the  anthers,  or  parts  of  fruc¬ 
tification,  into  petals  ;  and  no  more  petals  can  be  obtained  in  the 
double  flower,  than  there  are  petals  and  anthers  in  the  single  one. 
The  principle  upon  which  this  change  is  brought  about  is  a  curious 
as  well  as  a  useful  one  ;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  offering  a  few  remarks  on  it.  Still,  however, 
though  the  cultivator  has  this  power  over  very  many  flowers,  he 
cannot  materially  alter  the  normal  shape  of  the  individual  petal ; 
and  consequently,  the  only  variety  of  form,  besides  an  increase  of 
the  number  of  petals,  is  an  alteration  of  the  size  of  them,  to  larger 
or  smaller,  according  as  the  object  may  be.  This  change  of  size 
may  also  be  extended  to  the  whole  plant ;  and  the  Chinese  have 
the  art  of  procuring  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs  perfectly  symmetrical, 
of  any  height  they  desire,  and  yet  perfect  plants,  not  fragments 
kept  under  by  the  operation  of  the  knife.  This  is  a  branch  of 
cultivation  not  so  well  understood  in  Europe ;  and  the  vast  number 
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of  ornamental  shrubs  which  have  been  introduced  into  Britain,  and 
the  difference  of  their  sizes,  and  habits  of  growth,  render  this 
branch  of  the  art  a  matter  of  minor  importance  with  us. 

In  endeavouring  to  obtain  new  beauties,  whether  of  form  or  of 
colour,  there  is  one  source  of  mistake,  against  which  the  cultivator 
must  be  on  his  guard.  Novelty,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  so, 
has  certain  charms  which  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  beauty, 
and  a  variety  of  flower,  inferior  to  many  already  obtained,  is  often 
prized  merely  because  it  is  new,  and  consequently  rare.  In 
principle  this  is  bad  taste  ;  and  in  practice  it  has  the  pernicious 
effect  of  detracting  from,  and  in  so  far  destroying  the  perception  of 
real  beauty, — a  perception  which  the  floriculturist  ought  to  possess 
in  the  very  highest  degree. 

It  is  chiefly,  however,  to  the  beauty  of  colour  that  the  skill  of 
the  flower-cultivator  should  be  directed  ;  because  it  is  this  that 
strikes  first  and  most  forcibly  and  deeply  the  eye  of  every  observer. 
New  colours,  or  superior  colours,  or  blendings  of  colour,  in  the 
single  flower,  are  chiefly  to  be  obtained  by  cross  impregnation,  a 
subject  to  which  justice  cannot  be  done  in  a  casual  observation. 
We  shall,  therefore,  reserve  it  also  for  a  future  occasion,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  main  subject  of  our  present  paper — the  effect  of  con¬ 
trasts  of  colour  ;  not  in  a  single  flower,  but  in  several  flowers  when 
they  are  grouped  together. 

Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  and  admiring 
collections  of  flowers,  on  stages,  in  beds,  in  borders,  in  any  grow¬ 
ing  situations  whatsoever,  or  even  in  a  flower  vase  or  a  nosegay, 
must  have  noticed  that,  of  two  collections  of  the  very  same  species 
of  flow'ers,  each  flower  in  equal  perfection,  the  tout  ensemble  of 
the  one  shall  have  been  far  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  that  of 
the  other  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  some  principle  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  in  all  probability  the  arranger  could  not  explain,  the 
individual  flowers  of  the  one  group  appeared  much  brighter  in 
their  colours  than  those  of  the  other  ;  nor  could  their  identity  be 
believed,  until  a  bloom  of  each  was  taken,  and  laid  side  by  side 
apart  from  both  collections. 

Any  one  who  chooses  may  verify  this  by  a  nosegay  of  flowers 
consisting  of  many  varieties  of  colour  in  the  petals,  and  many 
shades  of  green  in  the  leaves  ;  for,  if  the  same  nosegay  is ,  taken 
apart  and  made  up  again  in  many  different  ways,  it  shall  have  a 
different  degree  of  beauty  in  each,  and  it  can  often  be  improved 
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by  simply  removing  a  flower  or  two  from  one  place  of  the  arrange- 
ment,  and  putting  them  in  another.  Now  as  each  different 
arrangement  gives  a  different  degree  of  beauty,  there  must  be 
some  one  arrangement  which  shall  give  the  maximum  of  beauty, 
and  be  in  short  superior  to  every  other  ;  and  this  will  hold  in 
all  collections  of  flowers,  in  what  situation  soever  they  may  be 
placed.  The  question  then  is,  to  find  out,  not  this  arrangement 
for  an  individual  case,  because  that  will  depend  upon  the  flowers 
to  be  arranged,  but  the  general  principle  upon  which  it  depends, 
and  which,  well  understood,  the  florist  can  apply  to  all  cases. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in  the  doctrine  of  Comple- 
mental  Colours  ;  that  is,  of  those  separate  colours  which,  if  blended 
together,  would  make  the  pure  white  light  of  the  undecomposed 
solar  beam.  Rightly  to  understand  this,  we  must  first  take  the 
broadest  contrast,  namely,  absolute  light  and  absolute  darkness, 
or  rather  the  nearest  approach  to  these  which  we  can  obtain,  for 
neither  light  nor  darkness  is  absolute  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
When,  however,  we  take  as  near  an  approach  as  we  can,  we  find 
that,  if  we  look  long  at  the  light,  the  eyes  become  pained,  and  lose 
their  perception,  so  that  we  instinctively  shade  them  by  the  hand 
or  otherwise,  and  the  blackness  of  darkness,  though  we  find  it  in 
places  where  there  would  be  some  light  under  any  other  state  of 
our  eyes,  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  us.  So  also  when  we  have 
been  long  in  the  dark,  more  especially  in  such  darkness  as  reigns 
in  a  deep  coal  pit,  the  light,  though  a  little  too  strong  for  our 
vision,  is  delightful,  and  we  can  take  a  longer  view,  and  discern 
minute  objects  more  clearly  than  we  can  with  similar  light  under 
any  othej  circumstances.  So  also  when  black  and  white  are 
brought  in  juxtaposition,  the  intensity  of  both  is  wonderfully 
heightened.  Nay,  with  the  judicious  application  of  a  little  black 
colour,  we  can  contrive  to  make  one  piece  of  the  same  sheet  of 
white  paper  appear  a  great  deal  whiter  than  any  of  the  rest.  We 
have  only  to  shade  it  round  with  any  black  colouring  matter — as 
for  instance  with  Indian  ink,  and  let  the  outer  margin  of  this 
melt  finely  into  the  general  white  of  the  paper,  and  then  the  spot 
surrounded  by  the  darkest  part  of  the  tint  will  appear  as  a  bit  of 
intensely  white  paper  laid  upon  the  sheet  of  the  ordinary  white¬ 
ness.  In  this  way,  white  flowers  may  be  painted  on  white  paper, 
by  means  of  black  colour  ;  and  when  this  is  neatly  done,  the  effect 
is  far  more  fine  and  delicate  than  that  obtained  by  any  other  method. 
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Now,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  discover  that  it  is  the  contrast  of 
the  shading  with  the  enclosed  spot,  and  the  absence  of  contrast 
where  the  shading  blends  off  into  the  rest  of  the  paper,  which 
makes  the  spot  appear  whiter  to  the  eye  than  the  paper  outside 
the  shading,  though  both  are  really  of  the  same  intensity.  This 
is  the  principle  of  contrast  in  the  broadest  example  of  it  that  can 
be  given  ;  but  it  applies  equally  to  all  colours,  not  only  to  the 
named  ones,  but  to  every  tint  and  tone  of  all  their  names. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  matter,  and  be  prepared 
so  to  arrange  our  flowers  as  to  give  to  each  individually,  and  the 
tout  ensemble  of  the  group,  the  greatest  possible  beauty,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  colour,  as  perceived  by  us,  is  not  in  the  flower, 
but  in  the  light  which  comes  from  it  to  the  eye,  and  the  adaptation 
of  the  eye  to  the  perception  of  that  light.  This  adaptation  is 
naturally  different  in  the  eyes  of  different  individuals,  and  in 
some  it  is  wholly  wanting ;  for  we  have  known  individuals  most 
expert  in  the  perception  of  form,  who  had  no  idea  whatever  of 
differences  of  colour  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  But  supposing  that 
the  eye  has  naturally  the  usual  perception  of  colour,  a  property 
which  is  essential  to  the  eye  of  every  florist,  it  will  invariably  be 
found  that  it  is  fatigued  by  long  observation  of  any  one  colour  ; 
there  is  always  some  other  colour  which  refreshes  it,  and  this  is 
found  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  complemental  colour  of  the 
one  which  fatigued  it.  Consequently  that  arrangement  of  flowers 
will  be  best  in  which  colours  and  their  complements  are  brought 
together1,  because  in  this  case  each  will,  from  the  nature  of  the  eye, 
impart  lustre  to  the  other.  We  shall  in  another  paper  mention 
the  leading  colours  and  their  complements. 


AZALEiE. 

WITH  PORTRAITS  DRAWN  AND  COLOURED  FROM  NATURE. 

BY  THOMAS  ANSELL. 

This  family,  or  sub-family,  of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs, 
belongs  to  the  great  class  of  the  heaths,  which  are  so  varied  in 
different  regions  of  the  world,  but  which  all  have  the  common 
property  of  thriving  best  in  a  peculiar  mould,  containing  in  general 
a  considerable  admixture  of  peat  earth. 

In  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  they  belong  to  the  class  Pentandria 
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and  order  Monogynia,  and  in  the  natural  system  to  the  order 
Rliodorece.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  Rhododendron,  Kalmia, 
Ledum,  and  some  others,  all  of  which  thrive  best  in  bog  mould, 
though  not  in  stagnant  water. 

Azalea  was  known  to  the  ancients,  though  not,  perhaps,  culti¬ 
vated  as  an  ornamental  plant,  but  on  account  of  the  poisonous  or 
intoxicating  quality  of  the  honey  which  bees  extract  from  its 
flowers.  A.  Pontica,  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  wild  up¬ 
lands  of  Asia  Minor,  is  supposed  to  have,  in  this  way,  smitten  with 
disease  “  the  ten  thousand”  on  their  memorable  retreat  from  Per¬ 
sia.  This  property  is  also  common  to  many  of  the  allied  plants. 
This  species  was  not  the  first  introduced  into  Britain,  for  azeleas 
were  introduced  from  the  swamps  of  North  America  about  the 
year  1734.  A.  nudijlora ,  with  a  variety,  and  A.  bicolor ,  and  A. 
viscosa,  were  the  first  introduced  ;  and  from  them,  either  in  Ame¬ 
rica  or  in  Europe,  above  fifty  varieties  were  obtained.  Soon  after 
A.  glauca  and  A.  hispida  were  introduced  ;  and,  as  the  increased 
variety,  together  with  the  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Ledums,  and 
others,  made  fine  contrasts,  and  required  a  similar  soil,  they  all 
got  the  name  of  American  plants,  and  this  is  popularly  continued, 
although  plants  of  similar  appearance  have  been  obtained  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  them, 
according  to  the  Linnsean  system  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why,  in 
the  natural  system,  they  are  all  included  in  the  order  Ericidece. 

A.  Pontica »  which  has  a  splendid  yellow  flower,  and  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  was  introduced  from  Greece  in  1793  ; 
and  soon  afterwards  A.  Indica  and  A.  Sinensis  were  introduced 
from  China,  and  A.  calendulacece  from  America.  The  crosses  of 
so  many  stocks  have  produced  an  endless  number  of  varieties, 
especially  under  the  care  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  cultivators,  by 
whom  this  department  of  the  art  is  remarkably  well  understood. 

All  the  varieties  of  these  plants,  and  indeed  the  whole  order  to 
which  they  belong,  require  to  be  propagated  and  grown  in  peat 
earth,  or  very  sandy  loam,  though  they  also  grow  well  in  a  mixture 
of  white  sand  and  leaf  mould.  They  are  easily  propagated  from 
seeds,  or  by  layers,  and  some  of  them  also  by  cuttings,  if  these 
are  taken  at  the  right  time  ;  but  layers  and  seeds  are  chiefly  to  be 
depended  upon.  The  Chinese  species  and  varieties  require  shelter 
in  a  cold  pit  during  winter  ;  but  they  should  be  taken  into  the 
greenhouse  in  February  or  March,  in  order  to  perfect  their  flowers. 
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Azalea  Indica  Candidissimum  maximum,  represented  in  our 
present  illustration,  is  a  seedling  produced  from  the  beautiful  and 
well-known  variety,  A.  Phoenicia,  the  habit  of  which  it  very  much 
resembles.  It  bears  a  profusion  of  the  most  delicately  pure 
white  flowers,  of  much  larger  size  than  those  of  any  other  variety 
yet  produced  ;  it  has  a  fine  evergreen  foliage,  is  regarded  as  a 
great  improvement  on  the  white  varieties  of  Azalea,  and  cannot  fail 
in  being  a  splendid  addition  to  every  collection. 

Azalea  Indica  Cjerulescens,  the  second  variety  figured  in 
the  plate,  though  not  equal  to  the  first,  is  still  a  very  fine  flower. 
It  is  a  seedling,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  A.  purpurea,  but 
it  is  a  much  more  profuse  bloomer.  As  the  trivial  name  imports, 
the  colour  is  a  bluish  purple,  very  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
variety. 

The  soil  most  congenial  to  the  growth  of  these  plants,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  Azaleas  generally  which  are  grown  in  pots,  is  a 
compost  of  peat,  loam,  and  fine  sharp  sand.  Being  obtained  in 
part  from  the  oriental  varieties,  they  are  not  adapted  for  standing 
permanently  in  the  open  air  ;  but  for  the  greenhouse,  the  pit,  or 
the  frame,  they  may  be  considered  very  hardy  plants  ;  and,  when 
grown  in  the  above-mentioned  compost,  and  with  due  attention 
paid  to  watering,  potting,  and  other  necessary  operations,  they 
become  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  most  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs  that  are  cultivated.  These,  and  all  the  oriental  varieties, 
and  most  of  the  hybrids  obtained  from  them,  belong  to  the  Hep- 
tandria  Monogynia  of  the  Linnssan  system,  and  not  to  Pentandria 
Monogynia  ;  but,  as  fertile  hybrids  are  obtained  from  crosses 
between  plants,  of  both  Linnasan  forms,  it  shows  clearly  that  the 
number  of  anthers,  instead  of  being  a  proper  foundation  for  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  classes,  is  not  even  a  specific  distinction  in  the  proper 
acceptation  of  the  term.  This  is  one,  among  others,  of  the  many 
proofs  that  the  Linnaean  system  conduces  little  to  the  true  know¬ 
ledge  of  plants,  and  helps  to  explain  the  reason  why  vegetable 
physiology  was  so  uncertain,  and  in  such  a  languishing  state, 
during  the  time  when  the  sexual  system  was  all-dominant.  This 
might  have  been  expected  as  the  result  of  a  system  founded  upon 
single  characters,  the  differences  of  which  are  probably  very 
trivial. 

T.  A. 


Camden  Nursery ,  May  1840. 
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BY  JAMES  MAIN,  F.L.S. 

Chinese  Primrose. — A  Chinese  primula  lias  been,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  added  to  our  collections,  and  is  well  worthy 
cultivation,  not  only  because  it  is  easily  kept,  but  because  by  a 
little  heat  it  may  be  made  to  flower  any  time  in  the  winter  It  is 
the  Primula  prcenitens  of  authors,  and  already  two  or  three 
varieties  have  been  obtained  from  it  by  seed. 

The  Lily. — The  Lily  ( Lilium )  is  the  name  of  a  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  family  of  ornamental  plants  universally  cultivated.  The  white 
lily  ( L.  candidum )  is,  except  the  peony  and  sunflower  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  flowers.  Its  large,  scaly  bulb, 
and  strong  upright  stem,  bearing  a  short  spike  of  large,  diverg¬ 
ing,  odorous  blossoms,  not  unlike  the  regal  ornament  called  a 
sceptre,  are  most  attractive  ;  and  as  it  is,  though  a  native  of  Greece, 
perfectly  hardy,  neither  impatient  under  frost,  nor  nice  as  to  either 
soil  or  situation,  it  is  as  frequently  seen  in  the  cottage  as  in  the 
palace  garden.  Its  congener,  the  common  orange  lily  ( L.  bulbi - 
ferum J,  is  also  a  conspicuous  object  ;  and  the  curious  manner  in 
which  it  produces  deciduous  progeny  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
like  some  others  of  the  genus,  is  remarkable.  That  species  called 
the  tiger,  from  its  spotted  petals,  is  also  a  common  favourite  ; 
and  among  twenty-four  others,  all  hardy  bulbous  plants,  there  are 
many  notable  beauties,  especially  among  those  called  martagons. 
They  all  succeed  well  in  a  free,  rich  soil.  Some  of  the  North 
American  sorts,  as  the  Z.  Carolinianum,  L.  superbum ,  and  L. 
Canadense,  require  a  considerable  portion  of  peat  earth  to  grow  in. 
The  six  anthers,  and  single  exserted  style  of  the  blossoms,  indi¬ 
cate  at  once  that  the  lily  belongs  to  the  sixth  class  and  first  order 
of  Linnsean  botany,  and  to  the  natural  order  Tulipacece. 

Fritillary. — Fritillary  ( Fritillaria )  is  a  nearly  allied  genus 
to  the  lilies  ;  similar  in  root,  stem,  and  form  of  flowers,  though 
not  in  the  position  of  the  latter.  The  oldest — that  is,  the  first 
introduced  species,  are  called  Crown  Imperials ,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  bearing  a  tuft,  or  crest  of  leaves,  above  the  flowers, 
which  latter  hang  like  bells  beneath.  They  are  generally  natives 
of  Asia  ;  a  few  are  American,  and  one  is  found  in  Britain,  namely, 
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the  chequered  or  Guinea-fowl  tulip  (F.  meleagris).  Where  col¬ 
lections  of  them  are  cultivated,  they  are  usually  placed  in  beds  of 
sandy  loam,  or  any  light  garden  soil,  by  themselves ;  or  they  are 
dotted  about  in  the  flower  borders,  where  they  may  be  best  seen. 
They  are  increased  by  offsets,  and  only  require  to  be  occasionally 
transplanted. 

The  African  Lily  ( Agapanthus  umbellatus). — This  fine 
ornamental  plant,  though  usually  considered  a  denizen  of  the 
greenhouse,  is  yet  so  nearly  hardy  that  we  often  see  it  flowering 
beautifully  in  the  cottage  window,  so  that  a  very  slight  winter 
protection  is  sufficient.  Loam,  enriched  with  a  little  rotten  dung, 
is  the  compost  in  which  it  thrives  best,  and  it  is  easily  increased 
by  dividing  the  root,  or  by  seed,  which  is  sometimes  produced. 
There  are  three  species.  The  flowers  are  bright  blue  and  hexan- 
drious,  and  the  plant  belongs  to  Hemerocallidacecz. 

Day  Lily  ( Hemerocallis J,  so  called  from  the  fugitive  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  flowers,  which  rarely  last  longer  than  one  day,  though 
there  are  a  succession  of  them  borne  on  the  same  stem.  The 
colours  of  the  flowers  are  not  brilliant,  and  the  flag-like  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  leaves  renders  the  plant  fit  only  for  a  shrubbery.  This 
genus  gives  a  title  to  a  pretty  large  natural  order,  viz.  Hemerocal- 
lidacece ,  which  includes  many  fine  exotic  plants  ;  among  the  rest, 
the  extensive  genus  aloe. 

A  new  genus,  separated  from  Hemerocallis,  called  Funkia , 
natives  of  China,  is  hardy  enough  to  stand  in  our  open  borders. 
There  are  two  species,  F.  subcordata  and  F.  ovata :  the  first  has 
white  flowers,  appearing  but  seldom  ;  the  second  has  purplish- 
blue  flowers,  and  blooms  freely.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  if 
the  root  of  the  white  one  was  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  dried 
for  a  month  before  it  is  planted  again  on  a  warm  situation,  this 
would  probably  throw  it  into  flower. 

The  Iris. — This  is  one  of  the  most  gaudy  of  our  border  flowers, 
and  as  remarkable  for  its  curious  and  elegant  figure  as  it  is  for 
its  brilliancy  of  tints.  There  are  above  four  score  species,  natives 
of  every  zone  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Many  are  natives  of  the  bleak  regions  of  Siberia  ;  a  few  are  Per¬ 
sian,  five  are  North  American,  three  are  British,  and  numbers  are 
from  central  Europe.  They  are  generally  fleshy-rooted,  and  some 
few  are  bulbous ;  both  pretty  easy  of  culture  and  of  increase  by 
division.  They  mostly  affect  a  sandy  soil  ;  and  some,  as  the 
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I.  Persica,  I.  alata,  I.  Caticasica,  and  I.  reticulata ,  require  an 
addition  of  sand  and  peat  earth. 

The  /.  Susiana ,  a  native  of  Greece,  is  one  of  the  oddest  coloured 
flowers  in  nature  ;  it  can  only  be  compared  to  the  lurid  markings 
on  the  belly  of  a  toad,  or  back  of  a  viper,  and  is  withal  one  of  the 
largest  petalled  of  the  tribe.  A  collection  of  Irises  is  always  an 
interesting  feature  in  a  flower  garden,  as  there  is  constantly  one 
or  other  of  them  in  blossom  throughout  the  season. 

The  Iris  belongs  to  the  third  class  (  Triandria )  and  first  order 
( Monogynia )  of  the  sexual  system  of  botany,  and  to  the  natural 
order  Iridaceae. 

Corn  Flag  ( Gladiolus )  is  a  beautiful  genus  of  ornamental 
plants,  belonging  to  the  third  class  and  first  order  of  Linnaean 
botany,  and  to  the  natural  order  Iridacece.  They  are  tuberous- 
rooted,  and  their  spikes  of  flowers  are  very  beautiful.  By  far  the 
greater,  number  of  the  species,  of  which  there  are  thirty-seven  in 
all,  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  usually  kept 
in  pots  and  in  frames.  The  European  species  are  quite  hardy, 
and  do  well  in  our  flower  borders  ;  but  where  collections  are  kept, 
if  not  in  frames,  the  bulbs  or  tubers  are  planted  in  beds  of  light 
sandy  soil,  on  a  south  border,  early  in  spring,  and  are  taken  up  in 
the  autumn,  and  kept  dry,  like  other  bulbs,  during  winter.  It  is 
said  that  if  the  tubers  are  planted  deep,  say  six  or  eight  inches, 
they  will,  with  a  very  slight  covering  in  hard  frosts,  survive  the 
winter,  and  flower  well  in  the  summer. 

Lobelia  is  an  extensive  family  of  flowering  plants,  some  of 
which  enrich  our  flower  borders  in  the  summer  months.  Among 
them  some  are  shrubby,  some  are  annuals  ;  but  most  of  them  are 
herbaceous  perennials,  and  natives  of  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  L.  cardinalis,  L.  siphilitica,  are  well  known  border  flowers, 
and  there  are  several  others  equally  interesting.  They  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  seed  and  suckers,  which  should  be  taken  off  in  the 
autumn,  and  planted  in  rich  light  soil.  Some  of  them  require  the 
shelter  of  a  frame  in  winter  ;  and  others,  which  are  rather  tender, 
receive  greenhouse  treatment. 

Bell  Flower  (Campanula). — This  very  conspicuous  genus 
has  long  attracted  the  notice  of  florists,  some  of  the  species  having 
been  introduced  into  our  gardens  as  far  back  as  1506.  Can¬ 
terbury  bells  are  mentioned  in  every  old  book  on  gardening  ; 
and  this  species,  and  also  many  others,  are  still  valued  as  highly 
VOL.  i.  no.  u.  f 
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ornamental  objects.  The  C.  Persicifolia  and  its  six  varieties,  dif¬ 
fering  in  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  are  in  every  garden. 
The  C.  pyramidalis  is  an  universal  favourite,  and,  when  properly 
managed,  becomes  a  magnificent  object  of  beauty.  The  culture 
is  rather  tedious,  but  the  result  is  highly  satisfactory.  Seeds  are 
sown,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  on  light  soil,  in  a  warm  situa¬ 
tion  and  under  a  handglass.  As  the  seedlings  rise,  they  must  be 
allowed  air,  increasing  it  gradually,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  dry.  When  about  one  inch  high,  they  are  transplanted  into 
a  bed  prepared  for  them  by  taking  out  one  foot  in  depth  of  the 
natural  soil,  and  filling  it  with  four  inches  of  good  rotten  dung  in 
the  bottom,  and  making  up  with  good  light  soil.  Transplant, 
without  damaging  the  roots,  at  six  inches  apart,  and  cover  the 
surface  with  an  inch  of  rotten  dung,  to  keep  the  roots  moist. 
Besides  this,  the  plants  must  be  supplied  with  manured  water 
occasionally.  By  autumn  they  will  be  strong.  During  winter 
they  must  be  protected  from  hard  frost  by  having  dry  fern  or  loose 
straw  thrown  over,  but  not  so  as  to  break  the  leaves.  In  March 
following  examine  the  plants,  and  if  any  present  a  flower  stem,  the 
plant  should  be  carefully  taken  up  :  have  the  stem  cut  off,  leaving 
only  a  few  buds  to  the  crown,  and  replanted.  During  summer 
the  plants  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  dung- water,  and  the 
consequence  will  be  very  strong  plants  in  the  autumn.  When 
done  growing  in  October,  the  ground  among  the  plants  should  be 
covered  with  old  bark  saw-dust  or  coal-ashes,  but  not  so  as  to 
cover  the  points  of  the  shoots  ;  and  in  severe  frosts  cover  as  before. 

In  the  third  year,  before  they  start  into  growth,  they  should 
be  taken  up  with  good  balls,  and  either  placed  in  large  pots  or 
planted  in  the  flower-garden,  enriching  each  station  with  good 
dung,  where  they  will  be  most  ornamental.  Here  the  plants  will 
form  a  pyramid  nine  feet  high,  and  covered  with  flowers  from  top 
to  bottom.  Sometimes  this  campanula  is  trained  upon  a  light 
frame  of  wood  (they  all  require  props)  by  cottagers,  and  really 
looks  very  beautiful,  and  even  fit  to  embellish  the  finest  drawings 
room.  The  little  bell-flower  ( C.  rotundifolia J,  so  often  seen  on 
dry  heaths  and  commons,  is  also  made  a  cottage-window  ornament 
by  keeping  it  in  pots  with  the  white  flowering  variety,  either 
intermixed  or  separate.  Among  a  good  many  others  which  are 
natives  of  Britain,  one  has  been  introduced  into  the  kitchen 
garden  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  namely,  the  Rampion  ( C.  rapun - 
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cuius  the  long  roots  of  which  are  used  like  scorzonera  :  it  is  not, 
however,  much  cultivated. 

The  genus  campanula  is  extensive,  containing  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-eight  species,  with  numerous  varieties  ;  but  it 
was  formerly  much  more  numerous  ;  for  Fischer,  L’Heritier,  and 
other  modern  botanists,  have  withdrawn  from  the  genus  campanula 
two  other  genera,  viz.,  Adenophora  and  Prismatocarpus ,  which 
were  beiore  considered  to  be  campanulas,  and  consequently 
arranged  therewith.  The  well-known  little  flower-garden  annual, 
called  \  enus  s  Looking-Glass,  is  now  called  Prismatocarpus 
speculum ,  instead  of  its  old  name,  Campanula  speculum.  They 
are  all  easily  propagated  by  seeds,  or  division  of  the  roots. 

Gentian  ( Gentiana ). — An  interesting  family  of  dwarf-growing 
ornamental  plants,  few  of  them  exceeding  two  inches  high,  and 
yet  bearing  very  large  flowers,  as  compared  with  the  bulk  or 
stature  of  the  entire  plant.  The  flowers  are  chiefly  blue,  though 
some  are  yellow,  and  some  of  the  varieties  are  light  blue  or  white. 
Ihey  belong  to  the  fifth,  or  pentandrious  class  of  Linnaeus,  and 
they  give  a  title  to  the  natural  order  G entianeae .  They  are  natives 
of  the  Alpine  countries  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  America ; 
and  though  they  are  in  general  hardy,  they  are  best  preserved  in 
pots,  and  having  the  shelter  of  a  glazed  frame  in  winter.  The 
finest  flowering  species  are  planted  in  beds  of  light  rich  soil;  or 
in  peat-earth,  in  which  most  of  them  do  well.  Sometimes  they 
are  planted  as  edgings  to  beds  or  borders  ;  and,  however  disposed, 
look  better  in  groups  or  masses,  than  when  dotted  about  singly. 
Ihey  may  be  increased  by  seed,  which  they  produce  abundantly, 
and  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  ;  for  if  kept  over  the 
winter,  they  rise  slowly,  and  most  of  them  not  till  the  second  year. 

tEnothera. — A  very  extensive  genus  of  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  one  species  of  which  has  been  long 
known  as  the  Evening  Primrose.  They  are  rambling  growers  ; 
but  some  of  their  flowers  are  large  and  handsome,  and  very  suit¬ 
able  for  the  borders  of  the  flower  garden.  A  new  genus  has  been 
lately  taken  from  among  them,  including  most  of  the  annual 
species,  called  Godetia ,  some  of  wdrich  are  party-coloured,  and 
highly  ornamental.  The  Godetia  Lindleyana  is  universally  admired, 
and  several  others  are  no  less  interesting  to  the  lover  of  flowers. 

P.eony  ( Pceonia ). — An  herbaceous  and  half  shrubby  genus  of 
tuberous-rooted  plants,  remarkable  for  their  magnificent  crimson 
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flowers.  The  most  common  one  (P.  officinalis )  was  introduced 
from  Switzerland,  as  well  for  its  medicinal  properties  as  for  its 
beauty,  as  long  ago  as  1548  ;  but  it  is  only  since  1784  that  a 
rather  numerous  influx  of  the  white-flowered  and  nine  of  its 
varieties  have  been  introduced  from  Siberia  ;  and  many  more 
varieties  have  been  received  from  Greece,  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  All  these  are  herbaceous,  and  are  commonly  grown 
together  in  beds  of  good  rich  soil. 

Chinese  travellers  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  Tree-pczony , 
which  was  common  in  that  empire,  and  by  the  exertions  of  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  others,  a  few  of  the  shrubby  species 
( P.  moutan j  were  obtained  from  Canton,  together  with  a  few  new 
herbaceous  varieties,  soon  after  1790. 

The  moutan  (moutan  is  the  Chinese  name  of  the  plant,  and  used 
by  us  as  the  specific  distinction,)  is  only  a  half- shrubby,  and  half- 
hardy  species.  If  planted  in  the  open  ground  it  requires  some 
kind  of  winter  covering  ;  and  if  kept  in  pots,  these  should  be 
placed  in  pits  during  the  cold  season,  and  brought  into  the  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory  in  February  or  March,  to  produce  their 
fine  flowers.  The  moutan  has  purple  flowers  ;  but  we  have  four 
varieties, — white,  and  purple,  and  two  with  pink-coloured  blossoms. 
The  Chinese  florists  boast  of  having  many  different  coloured  sorts : 
yellow  we  are  pretty  well  assured  they  have ;  but  they  assert  they 
have  also  double  blue  ones,  and  remarkably  double,  having  one 
thousand  or  more  petals  ;  but  it  is  probable  these  will  turn  out  to 
be  herbaceous  species,  or  only  varieties. 

The  P.  moutan  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  layers; 
and,  by  the  latter  plan,  if  the  whole  shoot  has  an  incision  made 
above  and  below  each  bud,  and  is  laid  fiat  on  the  surface  of  light 
sandy  compost,  shoots  furnished  with  roots  will  rise  from  the 
incisions,  and  be  soon  separable  into  distinct  plants.  They  may 
also  be  increased  by  grafting  them  on  the  roots  of  each  other. 


VISITS  TO  NURSERIES.  No.  II. 

MR.  GROOM’S  FLORAL  NURSERY,  WALMORTIL 

Every  one  who  admires  those  lovely  children  of  Flora  which 
this  eminent  florist  has  chosen  specially  to  adopt,  and  to  tend 
with  so  much  talent  and  success,  must  know  both  the  way  to  his 
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establishment,  and  what  is  to  be  seen  there,  without  any  pilotage  of 
ours.  But,  in  this  flower-loving  age,  there  are  many  who  visit 
the  metropolis  only  by  snatches  of  time,  and  who  are  so  much 
engaged  in  other  matters,  that  they  have  no  leisure  for  hunting  out 
such  floral  beauties  as  they  desire  to  possess.  For  their  use 
chiefly,  therefore,  we  shall  continue  our  visits  to  the  leading 
establishments,  noting  what  is  more  especially  attractive  in  each, 
in  the  fond  hope  that  our  notes  may  be  as  welcome  to  others, 
as  the  visits  are  delightful  to  ourselves. 

Fair  Flora  is,  however,  a  mother  so  prolific,  that  no  one  man 
can  adopt  the  whole,  or  even  the  major  part  of  her  lovely  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  them  in  the  way  of  that  education 
of  which  they  are  so  susceptible,  and  by  which  they  are  so  much 
improved.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  every  case,  a  “florist’s 
flower”  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  product  of  art,  only  that  the  art 
has  a, living  subject  upon  which  to  operate  •  and  such  being  the 
case,  if  the  hand  of  art  is  allowed  much  to  slacken,  and  more 
especially  if  it  is  altogether  withdrawn,  the  flower  has  a  tendency 
to  revert  back  again  to  what  it  is  in  wrild  nature. 

In  remote  parts  of  the  country — and  there  is  none  so  remote  as 
that  the  love  of  flowers  has  not  reached  it,  the  professional  florist, 
who  supplies  those  around  him,  must  grow  a  little  of  every  thing 
that  is  in  demand  ;  and  by  this  distraction  of  his  attention,  it  is 
not  possible  that  he  can  do  that  justice  to  any  single  species  which 
can  be  done  by  one,  the  objects  of  whose  attention  are  less 
numerous.  No  doubt  there  are,  in  the  country,  men  who  have 
deservedly  acquired  name  and  eminence,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  can  draw  customers  from  afar,  and  such  may  make  their 
election  of  what  they  are  to  cultivate,  and  what  not.  Such  how¬ 
ever  are,  and  must  remain  the  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule.  It 
is  only  in  a  great  place  like  London,  that  the  proper  division 
of  study  and  labour  in  this  profession  is  practicable ;  and  the 
interest  both  of  the  professor  and  of  the  art  points  out  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  moderate  number  of  special  favourites,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivating  of  them  with  a  view  to  every  improvement  of  which 
they  are,  or  can  be  made,  susceptible.  This  is  a  work  of  much 
observation,  study,  and  experience  ;  and  he  who  wishes  to  be 
eminent  in  it,  ought  not  to  have  his  attention  divided  by  any  other 
subject  ;  and  such  is  the  love  of  fine  flowers,  that  no  judicious 
cultivator  of  them  need  go  without  an  ample  reward. 
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When  we  speak  of  the  “  cultivation”  of  flowers,  the  term  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  cultivation  of  plants, — not  even  of  the 
plants  which  produce  the  flowers  ;  for  the  cultivation  of  plants  is 
merely  the  cultivation  of  individuals  belonging  to  varieties  which 
already  exist;  whereas  the  proper  object  of  the  cultivator  of 
flowers  is,  the  obtaining  of  new  varieties  ;  and  this  is  done  by 
hybridization,  or  cross  impregnation  between  different  varieties  of 
the  same  species.  Upon  another  occasion  we  shall  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  rationale  of  this  process,  the  means  of  performing 
it,  and  the  probable  results  ;  and  so,  in  the  mean  time,  we  shall 
only  say  that  it  is  easily  done  by  any  one  who  possesses  varieties 
of  a  species  which  perfects  seeds  in  this  country  ;  and  that,  if  the 
practice  of  it  were  general,  new  and  beautiful  varieties  of  all 
species  of  flowers  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  by  the  pleasurable 
amusement  of  a  very  few  leisure  hours.  But  we  may  seem  to  be 
forgetting  Mr.  Groom,  though,  as  he  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  this  operation,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  him,  without  at  the 
same  time  thinking  of  it. 

Upon  entering  Mr.  Groom’s  grounds,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
one,  is  the  tact  with  wThich  they  are  laid  out,  so  that  the  attention 
of  the  visitor  may  be  allowed  to  concentrate  itself  upon  the  flowers. 
There  are  a  few  plants  in  the  apartment  towards  the  street,  which 
tell  the  eyes  of  the  initiated  that  there  must  be  something  worth 
viewing  within ;  but  there,  and  especially  in  the  grounds  them¬ 
selves,  there  is  nothing  to  attract  the  vulgar  gaze.  The  bijouterie 
of  artificial  ornament  may  be  all  very  well  in  mixed  gardens,  where 
idlers  go  to  lounge  ;  but  in  the  grounds  of  a  genuine  floriculturist 
it  would  be  wofully  out  of  place.  Mr.  Groom  appears  to  under¬ 
stand  this  well,  and  he  acts  upon  it ;  and  therefore,  beautiful  as 
his  flowers  are,  not  a  jot  of  the  effect  of  their  beauty  is  lost  by 
anything  else  that  can  distract  the  attention. 

One  of  the  flowers  which  Mr.  G.  cultivates  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  and  success,  is  the  tulip,  and  every  season  rewards  his 
skill  and  industry  with  new  beauties  of  first-rate  excellence.  In 
the  season  of  bloom,  his  collection  is  a  great  optical  treat.  The 
choicest  ones,  which  have  come  to  full  size  and  perfection,  are 
arranged  in  an  ample  bed,  duly  shaded  from  the  sun  and  the 
weather.  The  younger  ones  are  in  smaller  beds  ;  and  among 
them  there  are  equally  choice  varieties,  though  not  so  large  in  the 
cups  as  the  full-grown  nobles  of  the  collection.  Besides  these,  a 
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very  considerable  breadth  in  the  open  ^^ir  is  also  covered  with  full 
blown  tulips  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  finer  sight 
than  these  ;  for,  though  almost  all  their  beauty  is  the  work  of  art, 
they  are  so  disposed,  that  the  whole  appears  to  be  the  simple  result 
of  nature.  In  all  the  almost  countless  array,  wre  did  not  observe 
a  single  bad  or  degenerated  flower,  nor  one  which  in  ordinary 
collections  would  not  be  reckoned  a  beauty. 

Now,  considering  the  many  points  which  are  essential  to  a  first- 
rate  tulip,  such  as  the  proportion  of  the  stem  and  cup,  so  that 
the  plant  may  neither  seem  dwarfed  or  lanky  ;  the  purity  of  the 
colours,  and  the  force  and  harmony  of  their  blending ;  the  sym¬ 
metrical  form  of  the  cup  ;  the  breaking  of  the  colours  on  the  proper 
part  of  the  petals  ;  the  shape  of  the  feather,  and  the  perfect  purity 
of  the  bottom  of  the  cup, — considering  these  and  others,  and  the 
numerous  shades  of  perfection  of  which  they  all  admit, — bearing 
in  mind  that  each  and  all  of  them  must  be  diligently  worked  for, 
not  casually  found  out, — and  remembering  also  that  one  element  of 
admiration  is  the  labour  which  the  thing  admired  costs  us, — we 
must  admit  that  the  breeding  of  a  perfect  tulip  is  a  work  of  much 
skill  and  attention,  and  may  cease  to  wonder  that  tulip  fanciers 
should  often  pay  very  high  prices  for  favourite  flowers. 

And  it  is  well  for  the  floricultural  art,  the  general  distribution 
of  flowers,  and  all  the  good  effects  with  which  the  love  and  culture 
of  them  is  attended,  that  there  are  those  who  are  able  and  willing- 
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to  pay  these  high  prices.  The  study,  the  labour,  and  the  cost  of 
obtaining  an  extensive  and  fine  collection,  are  more  than  those 
who  have  not  examined  the  subject  would  be  apt  to  suppose  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  encouragement  given  by  wealthy  purchasers, 
the  profession  could  not  exist ;  and  there  would  be  no  fine  flowers 
except  such  as  were  cooped  up  in  the  private  gardens  of  a  few 
amateurs  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  this  encouragement,  the  very 
finest  varieties  soon  find  their  way  to  the  public  generally  at  a 
very  moderate  cost.  The  fashionable  will  have  novelty  as  well  as 
beauty,  and  this  keeps  the  professional  florist  on  the  alert  for 
something  new  ;  while  the  old  varieties,  often  equally  beautiful, 
get  into  the  possession  of  the  public  generally.  Thus,  while  the 
wealthy  are  patronizing  the  professional  florist,  they  are  taking 
the  sure  means  of  distributing  beauty  over  the  gardens  of  cottagers, 
and  inspiring  those  cottagers  with  all  the  beneficial  moral  effects 
'  which  the  love  of  beauty  so  certainly  produces.  These  remarks 
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have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Groom’s  tulips,  but  they  are  equally 
applicable  to  every  department  of  floriculture. 

Though  Mr.  Groom  excels  in  tulips,  they  are  not  the  only 
flowers  which  have  profited  by  his  skill  and  attention.  His  col¬ 
lections  of  anemonies  and  ranunculi  are  extensive  and  choice ;  his 
pelargoniums  are  also  very  superior  ;  and  some  seedlings,  flowered 
for  the  first  time  this  year,  are  ample  in  their  blooms,  and  exqui¬ 
site  in  their  colours.  The  more  splendid  of  the  lily  tribe,  and  the 
amaryllis  and  calceolaria,  together  writh  a  number  of  others,  have 
been  objects  of  his  attention,  and  he  is  in  possession  of  numerous 
hybrids  of  first-rate  quality.  A  visit  to  such  a  nursery  is  a  means 
of  great  enjoyment  to  every  person  of  taste,  and  it  has  this  advan¬ 
tage,  that  the  flowers  address  themselves  to  the  understanding  as 
well  as  to  the  eye  ;  for  one  cannot  contemplate  them  for  any  length 
of  time  without  thinking  of  the  art  by  which  they  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  perfection,  and  also  of  that  exquisite 
adaptation  of  their  natures  to  the  art  which  is  applied  to  them. 
Indeed,  we  know  of  few  means  of  spending  a  leisure  hour  more 
pleasurably,  and  with  more  mental  profit,  than  a  visit  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  flowers,  made  with  a  view  of  understanding  as  well  as  seeing 
them  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  for  this  purpose  no  collection  can  be 
better  adapted  than  that  of  Mr.  Groom,  and  no  florist  can  be  more 
able  or  willing  to  give  his  visitors  every  reasonable  information. 
This,  however,  is  not  quite  enough  ;  for  the  grand  object  never  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  viewing  a  collection,  is  to  increase  the  number 
and  heighten  the  beauties  of  the  flowers  in  the  collection  at  home. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  ABUTILON  STRIATUM, 

BY  R.  PLANT. 

Among  the  many,  and,  in  some  instances,  very  beautiful 
additions  made  to  our  catalogue  of  plants,  within  the  last  few 
years,  this  one  is  certainly  destined  to  maintain  a  high  place. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  having  been  found 
on  the  Organ  Mountains,  by  Mr.  Gardner,  and  also  the  Rio 
Negro,  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  by  Mr.  Tweediei 

As  it  is  now  becoming  pretty  well  known,  and  will,  doubtless, 
be  in  the  hands  of  many  this  season,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a 
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remarks  on  the  culture,  having  grown  it  with  considerable 
success. 

Cuttings  of  young  wood,  taken  off  when  about  three  inches  in 
length,  will  strike  readily  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat,  or  leaf 
mould,  covered  with  a  small  glass,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom 
heat.  When  the  cuttings  are  struck,  which  may  be  known  by 
their  beginning  to  grow,  pot  them  off  into  small  pots  (Go’s),  using 
a  mixture  of  peat  and  leaf  mould,  in  about  equal  parts,  with  a 
little  sand  ;  let  them  remain  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  or  some  warm 
place,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  watering  them  gently  as  they 
may  require  it ;  then  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse,  and  as  soon 
as  the  roots  have  filled  the  pots,  shift  them  into  a  size  larger,  with 
the  same  compost,  adding  a  little  loam,  which  should  be  increased 
at  each  shifting,  until  they  are  placed  in  large  pots,  by  which  time 
they  will  be  at  least  four  or  five  feet  high,  if  attended  to,  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  bloom,  which,  from  its  pendulous  habit 
amid  the  ample  foliage,  is  extremely  beautiful.  As  the  season 
advances,  they  may  be  removed  out  of  doors  with  other  green¬ 
house  plants,  where  they  will  continue  in  flower  the  whole  of  the 
summer. 

In  the  Autumn  they  should  be  re-potted  with  the  other  plants, 
cutting  off  the  matted  roots,  and  filling  up  with  good  fresh 
earth,  in  the  same  proportions  as  before,  and  placed  in  the  stove, 
if  there  is  one  on  the  establishment,  where  they  will  still  continue 
to  bloom  ;  thus  amply  repaying  the  trouble  and  attention  bestowed 
on  them,  by  a  continual  succession  of  curious  and  very  handsome 
flowers. 

R.  P. 

Rectory  Place ,  Fulham. 


‘  The  Botanist*  relates  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  this 
genus; — The  genus  Sida,  from  which  Abutilon  has  been  separated, 
comprises,  if  we  include  Bastardia,  Gaya,  and  Abutilon,  (as  is  still 
done  by  De  Candolle  and  others,)  about  two  hundred  species,  many 
of  which  are  accustomed  to  unfold  their  flowers  at  such  stated 
hours,  that  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  asserts,  that  from  the  single  genus 
Sida,  a  dial  of  flowers  ( horologium  jlorce )  might  be  constructed, 
so  accurate  that,  between  the  tropics,  the  hour  of  the  day  might 
be  ascertained  by  it. 

The  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  exhibit  perceptible  changes 
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of  position ;  those,  for  example,  of  the  Sida  Abutilon  (Linnaeus) 
fall  close  to  the  stem,  and  seem  to  protect  it  from  the  night  air. 
A  similar  action  may  be  observed  even  during  the  day  in  the  large 
leaves  of  the  Hedysarum  ( Desmodium )  gyrans  ;  for,  should  dark 
clouds  suddenly  overspread  the  sky,  they  will  immediately  fall 
down,  and  cover  the  stem  as  with  a  mantle. 


THE  WEATHER  FOR  MAY. 

That  peculiarity  of  the  weather,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  past  year, 
and  all  that  has  elapsed  of  the  present  one,  which  gave  to  April  a  character  so 
different  from  what  that  most  variable  of  all  months  in  the  calendar  usually 
possesses,  has  had  nearly  similar  influence  upon  the  weather  in  May.  Alternate 
sunshine  and  showers,  with  more  or  less  of  thunder  and  hail,  are  the  ordinary 
characters  of  April,  even  to  a  proverb  ;  and,  although  those  parts  of  England 
which  are  exposed  to  the  winds  from  the  bleak  region  that  lies  immediately 
south  of  the  Baltic,  and  upon  which  the  first  effect  of  the  returning  sun  is  to 
increase  the  cold,  by  evaporating  the  water  on  the  swamps,  are  often  blighted 
by  the  east  winds  of  May  ;  yet  there  usually  are,  in  that  month,  alternations  of 
what  is  termed  “fine  growing  weather,” — that  is,  gentle  showers,  with  gleams 
of  bright  and  warm  sunshine  between. 

But  the  April  of  1840  was  just  as  unlike  what  we  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon  as  an  April  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  some 
showers  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, — and  these  had  more  the  character  of 
winter  showers  than  of  spring  ones, — the  sky  was  untroubled  throughout  the 
month,  and  generally  speaking,  cloudless.  As  April  was,  thus,  not  an  ordinary 
April,  we  could  not  expect  an  ordinary  May ;  for,  as  in  all  other  matters,  so 
in  the  weather,  our  only  rational  means  of  anticipating  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
future,  is  a  careful  study  of  the  past.  In  the  weather,  this  is  more  difficult 
than  in  the  case  of  almost  any  other  subject;  because  the  elements  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  very  obscure.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the 
reason  why  people,  who  are  shrewd  enough  in  most  matters,  readily  become 
the  dupes  of  every  quack,  in  that  of  the  weather. 

The  extreme  saturation  of  the  soil  by  the  rains  of  the  preceding  season,  not 
only  nourished  the  roots  of  every  plant  which  had  “  got  hold  of  the  ground,” 
but  diffused  what  may,  from  its  effects,  be  called  “  an  underground  rain,” — 
a  watering  ex  humum  to  the  leaves  and  heads.  This  arose  from  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  moisture  escaping  from  the  earth ;  though,  as  generally  speaking, 
the  temperature  of  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  was  much  more  uniform  than 
it  usually  is  at  the  same  season.  While  this  evaporation  moistened  the  vege¬ 
tation,  instead  of  drying  and  parching  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  bleak 
.winds  in  May,  yet,  up  to  the  time  when  the  rain  came,,  the  drought  had  not 
penetrated  more  than  two  or  three  inches  into  average  soils,  where  exposed, 
while  the  meadows  and  corn  fields,  where  the  clay  was  covered,  remained  quite 
moist 
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In  consequence  of  this,  ordinary  vegetation  came  on  as  well  as  if  the  season 
had  been  one  of  occasional  showers.  Indeed,  it  came  on  better  ;  for  the  plants 
whose  roots  were  in  the  moisture  had,  so  to  speak,  “  nothing  to  do  but  to 
grow;”  whereas,  in  ordinary  seasons,  they  have  to  contend  with  the  storms, 
must  pause  till  these  are  over,  and  the  pause  is  often  so  long,  as  not  only  to 
retard,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  impair  the  growth  of  the  year. 

With  the  out-door  florist,  the  case  was  not  so  favourable.  Those  annuals 
which  require  the  seeds  to  be  buried  at  a  less  depth  than  that  to  which  the 
drought  had  penetrated,  failed  in  many  instances,  partly  by  the  seeds  being 
parched  just  as  they  germinated,  and  partly  from  the  length  of  time  that  they 
were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  birds ;  and  where  they  have  come  up  after  the 
showers,  they  are  in  general  very  unequal,  and  in  patches.  Thus  the  annual 
ornaments  of  the  bed  and  the  border  will  be  thrown  later  in  the  season  than 
usual,  and  their  beauty  will  be  impaired. 

The  same  cause  is  unfavourable  to  many  of  the  perennial  herbaceous 
flowers  ; — to  the  anemone  and  ranunculus,  for  instance,  especially  the  latter, 
of  which  the  blooms,  even  in  the  best-conducted  collections,  promise  to  be 
but  few  in  number,  and  small  in  size.  Speaking  theoretically,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say,  that  a  uniform  growth,  without  any  checks,  is  unfavourable  to 
the  flowering  of  all  plants  which  are  natives,  or  naturalized  invariable  climates. 
Flowering  is  the  result  of  a  sort  of  check  upon  what  may  be  termed  the 
“personal”  vegetation  of  the  plant,  being  the  final  effort  of  that  part  upon 
which  the  flower  of  a  perennial  plant  grows,  and  of  the  whole  plant  in  the  case 
of  an  annual, — it  being  understood  of  course,  that  flowering  includes  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  seeds,  which  is  the  purpose  of  nature  in  the  production  of  every 
flower.  But  the  relations  between  seasons  and  flowering  have  not  been  inves¬ 
tigated  with  that  care  which  they  deserve. 

May  set  in  with  the  same  cloudless  atmosphere  which  had  been  so  prevalent 
in  April,  and  the  first  days  were  particularly  hot  and  dry,  under  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  although  the  cool  and  soft  air,  under  the  shade,  especially  of  trees, 
showed  that  there  was  still  much  humidity  rising  in  vapour  from  the  earth  ;  and 
this  was  further  confirmed  by  the  perfect  freshness  of  the  leaves,  even  when 
the  influence  of  the  sun  was  greatest. 

This  moistness  of  the  earth,  and  dispersion  of  moisture  through  the  lower 
atmosphere,  preserved  the  electric  equilibrium  (as  it  is  called)  between  the 
two,  and  showed  that,  if  the  coming  of  the  rain  was  not  protracted  for  a 
considerable  time  longer,  it  would  come  mildly,  and  be  accompanied  by  very 
little  lightning  and  thunder. 

It  was  new  moon  at  twelve  at  night  on  the  1st,  and  so,  if  there  was  to  be  a 
change  in  the  weather,  the  time  of  it,  according  to  expectation,  in  ordinary 
cases,  would  have  been  about  the  3d  or  4th.  There  were  some  indications 
even  earlier  than  that,  in  the  appearance  of  light  flocculent  cirri,  ranging 
from  south-west  to  north-east;  but  these  were  so  lofty  as  to  be  above  much 
influence  of  the  reflected  and  radiated  heat  of  the  earth,  and  as  they  attempted 
to  descend,  they  melted  away.  Meanwhile  the  surface  wind  was  “  trying  for 
a  point,”  and  the  upper  current  from  south-west  blew  very  gently  ;  so  that, 
altogether,  there  were  none  of  the  elements  of  a  storm  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  signs  of  rain  were  few  and  faint ;  the  most  continuous  being  increased 
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moistness  on  the  shaded  sides  of  ditches,  showing  diminished  tension  and 
evaporative  power  in  the  atmosphere. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  several  days,  the  cirri  forming  during 
the  day,  and  clearing  off  during  the  night, — only  they  gradually  formed  lower 
and  lower  in  the  air,  and  at  last,  passed  into  light  cirro-cumuli.  The  first 
rain  was  a  gentle  trickling,  hut  it  was  soon  followed  by  a  pretty  heavy  shower; 
and  there  were  some  violent  showers,  with  hail  in  some  situations,  but  not  in 
such  quantity  as  to  do  much  damage ;  and  though  there  was  some  thunder, 
there  was  not  much. 

These  rains  gave  a  general  washing  to  the  vegetation  ;  but  they  were  not 
followed  by  that  genial  warmth  and  rapidity  of  growth  which  usually  follow 
May  showers,  and  not  unfrequently  April  ones.  On  the  contrary,  the  wind, 
at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  remained  in  the  north-east  quadrant 
of  the  horizon  ;  and,  although  it  had  none  of  the  characters  of  a  blighting  wind,  it 
was  hard  and  cold  ;  and  vegetation  did  not  make  much  more  progress  under  its 
influence  than  it  had  done  under  that  of  the  dry  weather  which  preceded.  Seeds 
which  had  not  previously  been  moistened,  sprung  up,  but  there  was  no  seasonal 
epoch  of  any  marked  character.  Indeed,  up  to  the  very  moment  at  which 
we  write,  the  cold  which  has  followed  the  showers  has  been  less  favourable  to 
vegetation  than  the  drought  was  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  or  at  all 
events  out  of  the  general  course,  that  rain,  which  in  the  time  of  its  coming 
was  what  we  would  call  so  seasonable,  should  have  had  so  little  beneficial 
influence  upon  vegetation. 

But  though  unusual,  the  cause  of  this  is  easily  explained  ;  for  the  general 
saturation  of  the  earth  with  moisture  explains  the  whole.  Moist  earth  is  a  very 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  not  only  on  account  of  that  which  is  absorbed  in  the 
process  of  evaporation,  but  also  in  the  passage  through  its  own  substance. 
Thus,  during  the  day,  the  evaporation  at  the  surface,  in  a  great  measure  neu¬ 
tralizes  the  influence  of  the  sun,  while  the  humidity  prevents  that  influence 
from  penetrating  the  mass  of  the  earth,  which  it  does  when  that  mass  is  dry, 
and  then  radiates,  and  so  warms  the  atmosphere  during  the  night.  Weakened 
by  the  surface  evaporation,  the  sunbeams  of  May,  1840,  have  been  feeble  and 
comparatively  effectless;  and  deprived  of  the  usual  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
earth,  the  nights  have  been  chilly, — and  they  may  continue  so  much  further 
into  the  season.  That  this  will  affect  many  flowers,  and,  among  others, 
the  Dahlia,  is  very  obvious  ;  but  the  effect  there  will  be  less  severe  than  upon 
those  culinary  vegetables  which  work  much  under  ground;  and  the  market 
gardeners  are  now  complaining  as  much  of  the  scanty  crop  of  asparagus,  as 
they  did  of  that  of  radishes  during  the  drought. 

To  such  as  know  or  care  no  more  about  the  weather  than  to  notice  it  as  it 
passes,  and  grumble  at  it  for  not  being  exactly  what  they  wish,  these  remarks 
may  seem  tedious  ;  but  the  subject  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  every  one  who  culti¬ 
vates,  or  who  makes  a  profit,  or  lives  on  what  is  cultivated ;  and  the  present 
season  gives  scope  for  a  little  insight  into  the  true  philosophy  of  the  matter. 

Heat  and  moisture  are  the  two  grand  stimuli  to  vegetation ;  and  there  is  a 
certain  balance  of  these,  discoverable  only  by  observation,  which  is  best  suited 
for  each  different  climate,  soil,  situation,  and  plant.  W  here  humidity  is  in 
excess,  there  is  a  tendency  to  uniformity  of  temperature,  for  the  same  reason 
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that  the  temperature  of  the  sea  is  far  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  land.  The 
present  spring  set  in  with  a  great  excess  of  temperature  in  the  soil ;  and  while' 
the  heat  of  the  sun  was  below  the  average  of  the  year,  this  worked  well  with 
it.  But  when  the  solar  heat  became  above  the  average, — which  is  a  little  after 
the  vernal  equinox,  whatever  be  the  condition  of  the  earth, — the  excess  of 
humidity  impaired  its  action  ;  and  the  soil  of  England  must  be  further  dried 
before  the  summer  sun  can  have  the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  it,  We  must, 
therefore,  postpone  the  remainder  of  our  remarks,  and  deductions  from  these 
remarks,  until  we  make  some  observations  on  the  weather  for  June  ;  but  we 
may  hint  that  the  evil — in  so  far  as  it  is  an  evil,  is  in  the  earth,  and  not  in  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  removed  by  thunder- showers,  hail¬ 
storms,  or  any  of  those  atmospheric  phenomena,  which,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
are  said  to  “clear  the  air.” 

About  the  22d  of  the  month,  the  wind  began  to  veer  round  by  north  to 
north-west,  but  still  blowing  hard  and  cold  ;  but  by  the  24th  it  had  gained 
nearly  the  west  point,  and  clouds  collected,  while  the  wind  blew  strongly  ; 
and,  according  to  the  common  saying,  it  “blew  through  rain.”  In  the  latter 
part  of  that  day  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  fell ;  and  it  has  since  continued 
showering,  with  only  occasional  glances  of  sunshine.  This  rain  has  had  a 
much  more  beneficial  effect  on  vegetation  than  that  which  fell  earlier  in 
the  month  ;  and  the  stems  and  leaves  have  made  considerable  progress. 
Many  of  the  annual  flowers,  too,  and  other  small  seeds,  which  had  lain  dormant 
in  the  ground  during  the  dry  weather,  and  which  seemed  to  be  but  little 
stimulated  by  the  previous  rain,  now  began  to  spring  up  ;  and,  altogether,  the 
gardens  put  on  a  more  kindly  aspect.  Still,  however,  the  moisture  in  the 
ground,  the  falling  showers,  and  the  want  of  sun,  cannot  fail  to  have  unfavour¬ 
able  effects  upon  flowering ;  nor  can  we  expect  that  either  annuals  or 
perennials,  in  the  open  borders,  will  have  so  good  an  appearance  as  if  the 
season  had  been  such  as  to  bring  them  up  earlier.  This  year,  indeed,  in  as 
far  as  the  weather  is  concerned,  April  and  May  appear  to  have  changed  places 
with  each  other,  so  that  the  season  and  the  earth  do  not  exactly  harmonize 
in  their  working.  In  consequence  of  this,  we  cannot,  from  the  experience  of 
former  years,  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  what  shall  be  the  character 
of  June  and  the  succeeding  months ;  hence,  we  must  just  notice  them  as  they 
come,  and  record  our  notices,  as  a  guide,  should  a  similar  season  again  occur. 
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STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  FLOWERS. 

Stove. — Begin  to  dry  off*  those  bulbs  of  Amaryllis,  Antholyza,  Tyia,  &c., 
that  have  bloomed  early  in  the  spring.  Gesnerias  coming  into  flower  should 
have  a  good  supply  of  water.  Syringe  them  over  every  day  until  the  flowers 
open.  Triverania  should  now  be  potted  singly  in  48’s  pots,  and  brought 
forward  in  the  stove.  It  will  be  necessary  to  look  over  the  plants  with  the 
watering-pot  twice  a  day.  Give  air  whenever  the  day  is  warm— fire  may  now 
be  dispensed  with. 
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If  an  awning  is  fixed  over  the  roof  of  the  stove,  it  will  save  a  deal  of  time 
and  trouble  in  watering,  and  the  flowers  produced  will  be  much  finer  than 
when  exposed  to  the  scorching  effects  of  a  midsummer  sun. 

Greenhouse — Those  plants  intended  to  stand  out  of  doors  during  summer 
may  now  be  removed.  Cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums,  struck  early  in  the  month, 
make  dwarf  plants,  and  flower  well.  Gloxinias  should  be  watered  over  the 
whole  foliage  until  the  blossoms  expand.  Climbers  require  constant  attention 
to  keep  them  neat.  Tie  them  up  as  they  grow,  or  it  frequently  happens  a  fine 
plant  becomes  injured,  or  entirely  spoiled,  by  neglect.  Great  care  is  necessary 
in  attending  to  Ericas  at  this  season,  for,  if  they  once  get  dry,  it  is  impossible 
to  recover  them  :  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  applied  often  is  best.  Cuttings 
strike  well  now ;  also  Azaleas.  Calceolarias  should  be  impregnated  as  the  flowers 
arrive  at  perfection  :  where  new  varieties  are  desired,  give  all  the  air  possible. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Finish  planting  out  as  soon  as  possible,  for,  if  deferred,  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  sun  is  very  prejudicial  to  recently  removed  plants. 

Take  the  covering  off1  Tulips  :  if  seed  is  intended  to  be  saved,  fix  a  piece 
of  glass  horizontally  over  each  pod.  Pansies  should  now  be  propagated : 
this  not  only  improves  the  plants  for  blooming  in  the  Autumn,  but  the 
cuttings  will  be  strong  plants  for  the  Spring. 

Ranunculus  should  be  covered  as  soon  as  the  bloom  begins  to  open. 

Tie  up  Carnations,  Pinks,  Dahlias,  &c.  The  choice  kinds  of  Carnations, 
Picotlees,  and  Pinks,  should  be  shaded. 


FLORAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Horticultural  Society. — The  first  fete  of  this  society  was  held  in  their 
grounds,  at  Turnham  Green,  on  Saturday,  the  16th.  A  fete  is  not  exactly 
the  occasion  upon  which  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  what  the  society  possess, 
or  what  they  do  ;  and  therefore,  we  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
gardens  when  they  have  no  attractions  save  their  own  vegetable  contents. 
On  their  fete-days,  one’s  eyes  are  so  much  dazzled  by  ladies  and  lords,  and 
gems,  plumes,  and  stars,  and  one’s  ears  so  much  assailed  by  “gong-peal  and 
cymbal-clank,”  and  all  the  other  discords  of  delightful  music,  that  one  has 
no  attention  left  to  bestow  on  a  flower.  The  fete,  however,  “came  off”  well 
in  quality  of  visitors,  though  the  rainy  morning  made  the  quantity  a  little 
deficient.  There  were  a  good  many  lords  there,  and,  of  course,  many  ladies. 
Many  of  the  flowers,  especially  the  Orchidaceae,  the  Cacteae,  and  the  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  were  very  fine.  Besides  many  silver  medals,  gold  ones,  for  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  and  flowers,  were  awarded  as  follows: — • 

For  the  large  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants — the  gold 
Knightian  medal,  Mr.  Green  ;  the  gold  Banksian,  Mrs.  Lawrence.  For  the 
small  collection  —  the  gold  Banksian,  Mr.  Barnes.  For  thirty  species  of 
Cape  Heaths— the  gold  Knightian,  Mr.  W.  Barnes  ;  the  new  gold  Knightian, 
Mr.  Pamplin.  For  six  species  of  Cape  Heaths  —  the  new  gold  Banksian, 
Messrs.  Lucombe.  For  Pelargoniums — the  gold  Banksian,  Mr.  Cock ;  the 
new  gold  Banksian,  Mr.  Gaines.  For  exotic  Orchidaceae — the  gold  Knightian, 
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Mr.  Mylan ;  the  new  gold  Knightian,  Mr.  Rollison  ;  the  gold  Banksian, 
Mr.  Durnsford.  For  a  new  species  of  Rhododendron  —  the  gold  Banksian, 
Mr.  Smith.  For  greenhouse  Azaleas — the  gold  Banksian,  Mr.  Falconer. 

The  turf  of  the  gardens  was  in  the  finest  possible  state,  and  every  thing 
showed  the  good  effects  of  the  late  showers.  The  very  beautiful  flower,  the 
'Wistarias  Sinensis,  which  extends  over  a  great  portion  of  the  wall  on  the  north 
side  of  the  grounds,  was  in  full  blossom,  and  gained  universal  admiration. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

The  Society’s  fetes  and  exhibitions,  for  the  promotion  of  the  horticultural 
arts  generally,  have,  no  doubt,  been  of  great  use  in  every  department,  and  not 
less  in  that  of  flowers  than  in  any  of  the  others;  for  it  has  been  much  owing 
to  them,  not  only  by  means  of  those  collectors  whom  they  have  sent,  directly 
of  themselves  and  at  their  own  cost,  into  almost  every  region  of  the  world, 
but  also  of  others  whom  they  have  inspired  with  the  same  desire  of  examining 
the  vegetation  of  all  climates,  and  selecting  its  beauties,  that  more  new  flowers 
have  been  introduced  in  some  single  years,  since  they  were  in  activity,  than 
were  formerly  introduced  in  a  century. 

But  the  establishment  of  such  societies,  so  that  they  shall  be  properly 
effective,  requires  the  cooperation  of  many  influential  men,  and  the  constant 
expenditure  of  a  good  deal  of  capital.  Therefore  their  labours  are  necessarily 
confined  to  particular  localities,  so  that  they  can  directly  influence  only  a 
limited  portion  of  the  population  ;  and  even  though  these  could  be  made  more 
general  than  appears  to  be  possible,  their  exertions  would  still  be  imperfect, 
because  their  grand  object  is  to  procure  novelties  ;  and,  after  this,  there  still 
remains  the  equally  important  labour  of  ascertaining  the  improvements  of 
which  these  novelties  are  susceptible. 

This,  to  be  rightly  done,  requires  the  study  of  many  heads,  and  the  labour  of 
many  hands  ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  healthy,  most  innocent,  and  most 
instructive  methods  of  occupying  those  leisure  hours  which  the  very  constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  nature  renders  it  necessary  that  even  the  humblest  class  of  labourers 
should  enjoy,  some  means  are  required  which  shall  give  a  local  impulse  to  the 
delightful  occupation  of  tending  and  improving  flowers,  and  this  with  due 
emulation,  and  at  the  smallest  expense  possible.  This  is  now  very  generally 
and  successfully,  and,  we  may  add,  delightfully  done,  by  means  of  floricultural 
associations  upon  a  minor  scale,  which  are  ramified  through  every  county  in 
the  kingdom,  and  are  met  with  in  the  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  towns.  In  pro¬ 
moting  anything  which  is  good,  there  is  not  a  more  successful  method  than 
for  each  man  to  strive  with  another,  who  shall  do  it  best.  This  holds  true  in 
every  art  and  every  pursuit  in  which  human  beings  can  be  engaged ;  and  as 
there  is  no  occupation  more  perfectly  free  from  animosity  and  selfishness  than 
floriculture,  the  emulation  of  man  with  man  in  this  art  gives  a  higher  and 
more  kindly  tone  to  the  minds  of  all,  at  the  same  time  that  it  tends  greatly 
and  effectually  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  itself. 

The  reason  of  this  is  very  apparent.  There  is  no  object  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  flower  beyond  the  fact  of  its  being  admired,  and  the  pleasure  resultin 
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from  this  admiration  ;  and  if  the  beauties  which  a  man  in  common  life  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  obtaining,  are  confined  to  the  admiration  of  himself  and  his  family, 
and  to  such  friends  as  may  occasionally  see  them,  there  is  not  sufficient  sti¬ 
mulus  to  make  him  exert  himself  with  the  requisite  degree  of  vigour.  So 
situated,  he  not  only  wants  the  accommodations  of  those  who  grow  flowers  in 
the  way  of  business,  but  he  also  wants  a  definite  object.  They  have  the  hope 
of  gain,  blended  with  the  hope  of  glory,  to  spur  them  on,  and  make  them 
exert  themselves  to  the  very  utmost;  but  the  individual  florist,  who  cultivates 
with  no  view  to  pecuniary  reward,  and  has  no  hope  of  praise  for  his  labour 
beyond  his  own  satisfaction,  and  the  commendations  of  his  private  friends,  is 
without  either  branch  of  that  stimulus  which  acts  constantly  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  florist ;  and  consequently,  with  equal  time  devoted  to  the  art,  the 
results  are  necessarily  inferior  to  what  they  would  be  had  he  more  definite 
objects  to  excite  him. 

The  local  society  of  the  district  or  the  village,  as  it  may  be,  goes  a  con¬ 
siderable  way  towards  supplying  those  necessary  stimuli.  The  desire  of  sur¬ 
passing  his  neighbours  in  producing  something  excellent — the  best  and  most 
wholesome  desire,  by  the  way,  that  any  human  being  can  possess — makes 
every  one  exert  himself  to  the  very  utmost,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  fair 
chance  of  standing  foremost  at  the  show  ;  and  as  the  prizes  contended  for  at 
those  shows  are  of  an  honorary  nature,  rather  than  a  mercenary  one,  they  tend 
to  liberality,  and  not  to  selfishness,  at  least  in  any  of  the  objectionable  senses 
of  the  term.  The  truth  of  this  is  apparent  in  the  very  principle  ;  but  were  proof 
necessary,  it  would  easily  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  meetings  of  cultivators 
of  flowers,  even  when  they  meet  to  strive,  as  it  were,  who  has  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  are  remarkable  for  the  perfect  harmony  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  readiness  of  all  to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  with  which  the 
prizes  have  been  awarded,  and  admire  that  superiority  by  which  they  have 
been  won. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that,  if  this  is  established  in  any  one 
occupation  of  men,  it  will  find  its  way  to  every  other  occupation  of  the  same 
men ;  and  the  man  who  strives  to  excel  others  at  the  show  of  flowers,  will  also 
endeavour  to  excel  others  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  urbanities  of  life.  Con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  and  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  those  exhibitions,  it 
is  our  intention,  at  the  end  of  moderate  periods  of  time,  to  give  lists  of  them, 
with  as  full  particulars  as  our  limits  will  admit ;  and  for  this  reason  we  shall  be 
most  happy  to  receive  information  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  ample 
and  as  accurate  as  possible. 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 

One  of  the  most  important  Works  to  the  Horticulturist  and  Vegetable 
Physiologist,  which  has,  perhaps,  ever  appeared,  is  now  in  preparation.  It 
will  comprise  the  Papers  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  and  also  letters  of 
some  of  the  first  Botanists  and  Naturalists  in  Europe.  •  We  understand  the 
materials  are  in  the  hands  of  George  Bentham,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  Dr.  Bindley. 
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CONTRASTS  OF  COLOUR  IN  FLOWERS* 

In  our  Second  Number  we  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  so  arranging  flowers  as  that,  by  the  contrasts  of  their 
colours,  they  shall  mutually  heighten  the  beauty  of  each  other, 
and  thus  render  the  whole  collection  more  attractive  to  common 
jbservers  and  to  purchasers.  We  shall  now  endeavour  briefly  to 
explain  the  principles  upon  which  this  arrangement  is  founded  ; 
remarking,  by  the  way,  that  the  utmost  skill  of  the  florist  in 
obtaining  finely  coloured  flowers  loses  much  of  its  effect  if  due 
attention  is  not  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  the  collection. 

In  explaining  the  principle,  there  are  two  subjects  to  be  con¬ 
sidered, — the  colour  which  is  perceived,  and  the  eye  which  per¬ 
ceives  it ;  and  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  the  eye  should  be  in  the 
best  condition  for  feeling  the  beautv  of  the  colour,  as  that  the 
colour  should  have  beauty  to  be  felt. 

Colour,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  nothing  but  light,  modified 
by  some  property  of  the  surface  of  a  substance,  of  the  nature  of 
which  property  we  know  very  little  ;  for,  considered  merely  as 
substances,  there  is  no  substantive  red  in  a  red  rose  any  more 
than  there  is  in  a  white  one.  When  light  comes  to  the  eye  com¬ 
plete  and  pure,  it  is  white,  and  far  more  intensely  white  than  the 
reflected  light  which  comes  from  a  white  substance.  In  nature 
we  never  see  the  full  intensity  of  this  light,  as  it  is  always  weakened, 
and  blended  with  various  other  tints.  Perhaps  this  is  well  for  us  ; 
for,  were  the  sunbeams  to  reach  our  eyes  perfectly  pure,  they 
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would  in  all  probability  strike  us  blind  in  an  instant.  Those  atmo¬ 
spheric  reflections  and  refractions  which  veil  the  stars  when  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon,  also  soften  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  that 
we  can  take  a  glance,  though  but  a  momentary  glance,  at  its 
disc,  even  in  the  most  transparent  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Were 
it  not  for  this,  it  is  probable  that  the  intensity  of  the  direct  light 
of  the  sun  would  take  off  the  beauty  of  all  reflected  lights,  and 
the  gay  colours  of  our  flowers  would  be  blended  in  a  single  inde¬ 
finite  and  dingy  tint ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  beautiful  law  of 
adaptation  which  can  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  nature,  light 
and  the  eye  are  so  suited  to  each  other  as  to  give  us  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  every  visual  beauty.  We  may  remark,  that  perhaps  the 
nearest  approximation  which  we  have  to  pure  and  entire  light  is 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen  gases  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  form  water  ;  and  when 
this  is  concentrated  by  a  powerful  lens,  no  eye  can,  even  for  an 
instant,  bear  the  intense  brilliancy  of  the  focus.  So  much  for  entire 
light,  which  is  a  compound  of  all  imaginable  colours  blended  to¬ 
gether,  just  as  perfect  black  is  the  absence  of  every  colour. 

As  long  as  light  proceeds  in  its  natural  course  of  straight  lines, 
whether  directly  from  a  luminous  body,  or  by  reflection  from  a 
surface  having  no  tendency  to  decompose  it,  it  retains  its  white¬ 
ness,  or  rather  transparency,  with  more  or  less  intenseness,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances  ;  and  in  this  way  a  mixture  of  all  possible 
shades  of  colour,  intimately  blended,  is  the  medium  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  see,  and  distinguish,  and  appreciate  all  the  indi¬ 
vidual  colours.  This  is  a  singular  property  of  light,  and  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  it  is  singular  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  which 
we  have  in  nature  of  a  whole  being  the  means  of  self-analyza- 
tion,  and  making  known  to  us  all  the  parts  that  can  possibly  enter 
into  its  composition.  It  is  of  entire  light  only  that  this  can  be 
said,  for  when  we  look  at  objects  in  a  partial  or  coloured  light, 
they  are  all  tinged  with  that  colour  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  we 
look  through  a  piece  of  red  glass,  both  earth  and  sky  have  a  red¬ 
dish  tinge. 

When  light  passes  out  of  one  transparent  medium  into  another 
of  different  density,  it  is  refracted,  or  bent  out  of  its  natural  direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  it  again  pass  into  the  first  medium  by  a  surface  forming 
an  angle  wiih  that  at  which  it  entered  the  refracting  substance,  it 
will  be  decomposed.  The  instrument  commonly  used  for  this 
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purpose  is  a  triangular  prism  of  pure,  transparent  glass ;  but  it  is 
effected  by  many  natural  substances,  as,  for  example,  by  the  rain¬ 
drops,  which  decompose  the  light,  and  thus  paint  the  rainbow  in 
the  heavens  ;  or  the  early  dew-drops  upon  the  grass,  which  prank 
the  lawn  with  every  tint  and  every  radiance  which  fancy  can 
picture  to  itself.  Different  transparent  substances  decompose  light 
in  different  degrees  of  perfection  ;  the  colours  arising  frorn  decom¬ 
position  by  glass  being  more  distinct  than  those  from  the  same 
process  by  water,  and  diamond  giving  a  still  more  perfect  decom¬ 
position.  If  the  light  decomposed  is  a  cylindrical  beam,  admitted 
into  a  darkened  apartment  through  a  circular  hole  in  the  window- 
shutter,  and  the  spectrum,  as  the  decomposed  light  is  called,  is 
received  upon  a  wall,  or  screen,  at  right  angles  to  its  centre,  and 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  decomposing  prism,  the  spectrum  is 
extended  in  the  cross  direction  about  five  times  as  much  as  its 
breadth  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  ;  and  it  consists  of  seven  distinct 
colours, — each  most  intense  in  the  middle,  but  which  so  melt 
into  each  other  on  their  confines,  that  the  entire  spectrum  contains 
almost  every  imaginable  tint  of  colour,  though  seven  only  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  apparent. 

These  are  obviously  produced  by  the  different  refrangibilities 
of  different  parts  of  the  beam,  the  least  refrangible  lying  nearest 
to  what  would  have  been  the  direction  had  the  beam  not  been 
refracted,  and  the  most  refrangible  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  spectrum.  Red  is  the  least  refrangible,  and  violet  the  most 
so  ;  and  from  red  to  violet  there  are  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
and  indigo,  which,  with  the  red  at  the  commencement  and  the 
violet  at  the  close,  make  up  the  seven.  If  we  suppose  the  entire 
length  of  the  spectrum  to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  the 
colours  occupy  the  following  portions  : — red,  45  parts  ;  orange, 
27  ;  yellow,  48  ;  green,  60  ;  blue,  60  ;  indigo,  40  ;  and  violet,  80. 
On  comparing  the  portions  occupied  by  these  colours,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  blue  edge  of  the  green  is  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  length  ;  but  as  the  colours  at  the  violet  end  are  less  intense 
than  those  at  the  red  end,  the  medium  colour  is  within  the  space 
occupied  by  the  green,  though  a  little  nearer  to  the  blue  than 
to  the  yellow.  This  medium  colour  is  the  one  which  is  best 
adapted  to  all  states  of  the  eye  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
this  is  the  general  colour  of  vegetable  nature,  and  the  one  which 
sets  off  all  the  others,  and  refreshes  the  eye  when  it  is  fatigued 
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by  any  of  them.  The  effect  of  this  may  be  seen  by  a  very  simple 
experiment  : — let  there  be  two  red  roses  upon  the  same  thickly- 
leaved  and  healthy  tree,  both  equally  expanded  and  equally  beau¬ 
tiful.  Pull  one  without  leaves,  lay  it  on  the  gravel  walk,  stand 
equally  distant  from  the  two,  and  half  the  beauty  of  that  on  the 
walk  will  be  gone.  Remove  it  to  the  grass-plat,  and  its  beauty 
will  return,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  it  had  when  on  the 
tree,  clearly  showing  that  the  beauty  of  a  rose  is  best  set  off  by  its 
own  leaves  ;  and  the  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  every  other 
flower.  This  gives  us  a  useful  hint  for  our  arrangement ; — we 
must  study  not  merely  the  contrasts  of  flowers,  but  the  contrasts 
of  entire  plants,  both  flower  and  leaf,  in  order  that  the  resulting 
beauty  may  be  the  greatest  possible. 

Such  are  the  colours  into  which  light  is  resolved  by  one  simple 
decomposition,  and  such  the  extents  which  they  severally  occupy 
in  the  spectrum  ;  but  before  we  can  fully  understand  the  principle 
of  their  most  advantageous  contrasts,  we  have  two  considerations 
to  take  into  account, — the  absolute  or  mathematical  contrast  of 
the  colours,  and  the  sensal  contrast  as  they  affect  the  eye.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  matter  of  experiment ;  and  the  second  is  a  matter 
of  observation, — and  though  the  same  in  kind  in  all  human  eyes, 
it  is  probably  not  the  same  in  degree  in  any  two  persons. 

With  regard  to  the  composition,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  of 
the  above  numerical  portions  of  the  spectrum  occupied  by  the 
seven  colours,  answers  exactly  to  the  360  degrees  into  which 
mathematicians  divide  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Therefore,  if 
a  circular  board,  fixed  to  an  axis,  is  taken,  and  painted,  or  covered 
with  paper,  in  the  order,  proportion,  and  tint,  of  the  seven  colours, 
each  colour  occupying  a  sector,  extending  from  the  centre,  and 
extending  as  many  degrees  on  the  circumference  as  its  number  of 
parts  in  a  spectrum,  this  circular  board,  upon  being  turned  rapidly 
round,  will  appear  altogether  of  a  pure  white  colour;  proving 
that  it  contains  the  coloured  elements  of  white  light  in  their  due 
proportions.  If  one  colour  is  omitted,  and  pure  black  substi¬ 
tuted  in  its  place,  the  colour  of  the  revolving  board  will  not  be 
white,  but  the  complement  of  the  colour  which  is  omitted.  As, 
for  instance,  if  the  red  is  omitted,  the  colour  of  the  revolving 
board  will  be  green  ;  if  the  yellow,  it  will  be  blue  ;  if  the  green, 
it  will  be  purple  ;  and  if  the  blue,  it  will  be  red.  There  is 
another  and  an  easier  method  of  finding  out  the  complemental 
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colour  which  results  from  the  omission  of  any  one  or  more 
of  the  seven  : — Let  them  be  arranged  as  before,  or  let  sectors 
answering  to  the  breadths  be  marked  off  upon  the  circular  disc  of 
paper.  Then,  let  any  one  be  omitted  ;  and  a  diameter,  drawn 
through  the  middle  of  its  sector  on  the  circumference  and  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  will  cut  the  opposite  circumference  in  the  locus 
of  the  complemental  colour,  which  may  be  either  in  the  intensity 
of  a  single  colour,  or  cn  the  confines  where  one  blends  with  the 
another.  If  two  colours  which  lie  next  to  each  other  are  omitted, 
a  diameter  through  the  middle  of  their  two  arcs  and  the  centre 
will  cut  the  opposite  circumference  in  the  colour  which  is  comple¬ 
mental  to  the  two  ;  and  if  the  two  are  not  proximate  to  each 
other,  the  complemental  colour  will  still  be  found  by  drawing  a 
diameter  intermediate  between  the  middles  of  their  sectors.  Upon 
this  principle,  if  the  blue  is  omitted,  the  diameter  bisecting  its 
sector,  will  meet  the  opposite  circumference  in  the  orange  part  of 
the  red  ;  and  so  of  the  other  colours,  the  complements  of  which 
may  be  found  either  by  a  diagram  or  by  simple  calculation.  Thus, 
if  we  omit  the  yellow,  the  half  of  which  is  24,  we  have  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  diameter  upon  the  indigo,  within  4  degrees  of 
the  violet ;  if  we  omit  the  orange,  we  have  the  complemental 
colour  upon  the  green,  near  the  verge  of  the  blue  ;  if  we  omit 
the  violet,  we  have  the  complemental  colour  upon  the  green,  two- 
thirds  from  the  yellow ;  and  so  of  all  the  other  colours. 

If  the  colours  had  been  an  even  number,  each  occupying  an 
equal  extent  of  the  spectrum,  there  would  have  been  but  one  set 
of  contrasts,  and  each  pair  of  colours  would  have  been  reciprocally 
the  complements  of  each  other  ;  but  the  odd  number  and  unequal 
extent  of  the  colours  give  rise  to  a  very  great  variety  :  and  by 
this  means  we  are  not  tied  down  to  one  single  colour,  as  the  means 
of  relieving  the  eye  from  the  fatigue  of  another,  or  rendering 
it  keenly  susceptible  to  its  beauty,  but  can  range  through  all 
colours,  and  find  relief  and  beauty  at  every  change. 

The  accidental  colour,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  eye,  does  not  in 
all  cases  correspond  with  the  mathematical  complement.  White 
and  black,  being  the  contrast  of  every  colour  with  no  colour  at  all, 
are  constant,  and  have  no  accidentals  but  each  other  ;  but  none  of 
the  others  reciprocate  in  pairs.  Thus,  green  is  the  accidental 
colour  of  red ;  but  red  is  the  accidental  colour  of  blue ;  while 
green  is  the  accidental  colour  of  purple.  So  also,  blue,  of  which 
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red  is  the  accidental  colour,  is  the  accidental  colour  of  yellow  ;  and 
so  on  of  the  others.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  remainder,  or 
complement  of  the  solar  beam,  always  forms  the  accidental,  or 
relieving  and  heightening  colour  to  any  single  tint ;  and  if  we 
follow  this  order  in  our  arrangements,  we  can  produce  a  harmony 
of  all  the  compounds,  though  white  and  black  do  not  come  into 
the  circuit. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  all  other  cases,  actual  observation  does 
not  quite  agree  with  theory  ;  and  the  chief  reason  of  this  is,  the 
variety  of  light  tints  of  colour  which  are  continually  sporting  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  varying  the  tones  of  every  landscape,  and  the 
tints  of  every  flower,  almost  every  moment.  But  this,  instead  of 
being  any  disadvantage  to  us,  is  quite  the  contrary;  because  it 
multiplies  all  the  beauties  of  nature  to  a  very  great  extent. 

We  can  have  a  simple  illustration  of  this  by  looking  at  the  disc 
of  the  sun,  especially  when  near  the  horizon,  until  the  eyes  are 
dazzled ;  and  then,  by  turning  aside  a  little,  w*e  see  numerous 
discs,  of  a  purplish  green  colour ;  and  if  wre  manage  the  eyelids 
judiciously,  we  can  turn  those  visual  spectra  of  the  solar  disc  to 
almost  any  colour  we  please.  The  subject  of  compound  or  result¬ 
ing  colours,  though  an  important  one  to  the  florist,  is,  however, 
one  of  which  we  must  defer  the  consideration  to  a  future  paper. 


ON  TULIPS. 

EY  MR.  GROOM,  WALWORTH. 

In  giving  a  description  of  the  properties  and  the  mode  of 
cultivation  of  a  flower  like  the  tulip,  which  has  received  so  much 
attention  for  so  long  a  period,  I  fear  I  shall  be  charged  with  re¬ 
peating  what  has  already  been  stated  by  others  ;  but,  as  all  your 
readers  may  not  be  awrare  of  these  properties,  or  of  the  facility  with 
which  a  bed  of  tulips  can  be  managed,  I  shall  venture  to  give  a 
short  description.  If  we  commence  with  Tulipa  Gesneriana, 
from  which  all  our  fine  varieties  are  said  to  have  been  obtained, 
wre  cannot  but  admire  the  perseverance  of  the  first  cultivators  of 
this  flower,  the  Dutch,  as  the  time  and  labour  necessary  to  obtain 
the  varieties  which  we  have  received  from  them  must  have  been 
enormous,— when  we  consider  that  the  Tulipa  Gesneriana ,  as  wre 
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now  see  it,  does  not  possess  one  of  the  properties  which  are  viewed 
as  requisite  to  constitute  a  fine  flower,  and  which  are  possessed  to 
a  considerable  degree  by  some  of  the  Dutch  flowers.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  raising  tulips  from  seed,  (the  only 
way  to  obtain  new  varieties,)  it  requires  six  years’  cultivation  of 
the  young  bulbs  before  you  can  expect  to  see  them  flower,  as  it 
is  rarely  before  the  seventh  year  that  their  blooms  are  produced ; 
and  after  the  bulbs  have  flowered,  it  not  unfrequently  requires 
several  more  years  of  cultivation  to  obtain  a  separation  of  the 
colours.  Under  these  circumstances,  although  we  can  now,  in 
England,  boast  of  having  completely  surpassed  the  Dutch  florists 
in  this  flower,  we  are  still  much  indebted  to  them  for  having  pro¬ 
duced  those  fine  kinds  on  which  we  have  improved,  and  from 
which  we  started,  instead  of  having  to  commence,  as  they  did, 
with  Gesneriana. 
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In  mentioning  the  properties  most  desired  in  the  Tulip,  I  con¬ 
sider  the  shape  of  the  cup  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  should 
consist  of  six  petals,  three  outer  and  three  inner,  which  should  be 
placed  alternately,  and  close  to  each  other  ;  they  should  be  broad 
and  round  on  the  top,  and  smooth  on  the  edge,  and  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  of  the  edges  lying  on  each  other  when  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  by  which  all  quartering  or  opening  between  the  petals 
will  be  avoided,  that  being  a  great  objection  ;  they  should  also 
possess  considerable  firmness,  with  a  little  swell  outwards  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  petal,  which  will  give  the  flower  a  good 
shoulder,  as  it  is  termed,  and  prevent  its  losing  its  form.  The 
shape  of  the  cup,  when  fully  expanded,  should  be  a  semi-oblate 
spheroid,  the  stalk  being  inserted  in  the  pole,  which  pole  should 
be  a  little  depressed  ;  this  I  consider  the  best  form  to  retain  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  during  all  its  stages.  The  petals  should  be 
all  level  on  the  top,  and  not  the  three  outer  ones  turning  back 
from  the  others,  nor  the  inner  higher  than  the  outer,  which  is  not 
uncommonly  the  case,  particularly  when  the  flower  is  a  little  past 
its  prime.  The  ground,  by  which  we  mean  the  white  or  yellow 
on  which  the  other  colours  are  marked,  should  be  pure  and  rich, 
without  spots  or  stains  ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
have  it  quite  clear  of  any  colour  or  marks  at  the  base  of  the  petals 
around  the  staminse,  for  a  stain  there  is  a  permanent  defect  which 
no  cultivation  can  remedy  :  it  is  also  desirable  in  the  yellow 
grounds  that  the  colour  outside  of  the  petals  should  be  of  the  same 
intensity  as  inside,  as  there  are  many  flowers  possessing  good 
qualities  that  are  rendered  defective  by  having  a  very  pale  yellow 
or  nearly  white  outside.  There  is  a  class  of  flowers  called  tri¬ 
colors,  having  neither  white  nor  yellow  grounds,  which  are  much 
esteemed  by  some  amateurs ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  admire 
them  :  I  prefer  the  pure  white  or  clear  yellow  ground. 

The  stem  should  be  elastic,  and  strong  enough  to  keep  the 
flower  erect ;  and  it  is  essential,  to  produce  a  good  effect  in  the 
bed,  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  tall  for  the  size  of  the  cup,  as  a 
large  flower  on  a  short  stem  looks  very  awkward  :  it  is  equally 
objectionable  to  have  a  small  flower  on  a  tall  stem. 

The  three  principal  classes  into  which  the  Tulip  is  at  present 
arranged  are, — the  Rose,  having  a  rose  or  cherry  colour  on  a  white 
ground ;  the  Bybloemen,  containing  all  the  shades  of  purple  and 
brown,  also  on  a  white  ground ;  and  the  Bizard,  having  various 
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colours  on  a  yellow  ground.  I  would  here  mention  that  neither 
colour  is  considered  superior  to  the  others  ;  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  rose  on  white  is  most  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  first 
glance,  but  rather  judge  by  the  real  merit  of  the  flower. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  colour,  I  consider  a  fine  rich  sharp 
feather,  as  it  is  termed,  (which  is  so  named  from  the  resemblance 
it  has  to  the  feather  part  of  the  quill,  but  by  the  French  florists 
called  the  moustache,)  commencing  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  petals,  a  short  distance  from  the  staminse, — and  continuing 
completely  round  the  top,  where  it  should  be  deepest,  to  the  other 
side,  with  each  petal  alike, — and  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
flower  of  the  clear  ground  colour,  without  any  spots  or  specks,  as 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  character.  Next  to  this  comes  the 
flamed  flower,  which  should  have,  besides  the  feather,  a  rich  beam 
up  the  rib  of  each  of  the  petals,  branching  off  on  either  side,  and 
the  points  meeting  the  feather  ;  at  the  same  time  preserving  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  ground  colour  between  the  flaming  to  display  it  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  There  is  also  another  kind  of  flame,  much 
admired  about  London,  and  some  parts  of  the  country,  which  is  a 
flame  beginning  at  the  lower  part  of  the  petals,  and  branching 
upwards  without  any  feather ;  this  gives  a  beautiful  star-like 
appearance  when  the  flower  is  expanded.  There  are  other 
distributions  of  colour,  such  as  a  single  stripe  up  the  rib  of 
the  petal,  &c. ;  but  wherever  the  colour  is  placed,  all  the 
petals  should  be  alike,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  and  in  all 
cases  there  should  be  a  circle  of  the  ground  colour  round  the 
staminae. 

All  the  various  distributions  of  colour  add  much  to  the  effect 
of  a  bed,  but  some  of  them  are  not  such  flowers  as  can  be  shown 
for  prizes,  particularly  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
only  characters  admissible  are  the  feathered  and  the  flamed.  The 
brilliancy  and  intensity  of  the  colour  are  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  ;  at  tlie  same  time  there  are  some  light  coloured  flowers  very 
beautiful.  Whatever  the  shade  of  colour  may  be,  it  should  be  well 
defined  and  clear,  and  the  flower  free  from  the  breeder,  or  original 
colour ;  and  if  there  is  a  second  shade,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  the  flamed  variety,  it  should  be  bordered  with  the  darker 
colour  ;  which  prevents  its  flushing  or  running.  The  flushing  or 
smearing  of  the  colour  is  at  all  times  most  objectionable,  but 
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particularly  so  if  it  is  a  character  of  the  kind  of  tulip.  I  have  often 
had  flushed  or  partly  run  flowers  admired  by  persons  not  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  the  Tulip;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  which 
is  the  most  beautiful, — the  feathered  flower  having  the  appearance 
of  a  fine  engraving,  each  stroke  of  which  is  sharp  and  brilliant, 
and  the  whole  producing  an  elegant  effect ;  whereas  the  other  is 
like  a  drawing  upon  which  water  has  been  spilt,  and  blended  all  the 
colours  together.  Having  extended  the  present  remarks  on  the 
properties  of  the  Tulip  beyond  what  1  expected,  1  will  defer  any 
account  of  the  cultivation  until  another  period,  as  I  fear  I 
already  have  occupied  too  much  of  your  work. 

T  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  GROOM. 

Walworth,  June  15,  1840. 


Prince  Albert,  our  illustration  for  this  month,  is  a  fine  deep 
feathered  bizard,  with  a  peculiar  pale,  but  clear  straw  ground,  and 
expetal  form  ;  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  H.  Groom,  of  Walworth  ; 
which  broke  for  the  first  time  last  year,  and  blooms  the  present 
season  in  his  extensive  bed,  retaining  the  same  beautiful  feather¬ 
ing  with  which  it  came  on  its  breaking.  It  has  the  double 
advantage  of  being  suited  to  the  country  as  well  as  the  London 
taste,  feathering  so  correctly  as  to  please  the  most  fastidious.  It 
was  named  by  Mr.  Groom  in  compliment  to  his  Royal  Highness. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  SELANTHI  WITH  OTHER  PLANTS. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Though  the  grand  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  which 
this  name  has  been  given  are  certainly  not  “  Florists’  Flowers,’’ 
nor  have  they  been  cultivated  by  man,  yet  they  are,  perhaps, 
more  exclusively  flowers  than  any  plants  whatever,  excepting, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  fungi,  which  are  usually  considered  as  having 
no  flowers  at  all.  Besides  this,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
of  floriculture  is  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  produce  a  desire 
for  knowledge  in  every  department  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  ; 
and  when  once  this  desire  is  properly  excited,  it  will  feel  its  way 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  nature,  and  of  all  subjects  whatsoever ; 
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and  make  the  flower-grower  a  man  of  very  general  intelligence, 
without  any  labour  on  his  part,  and  even  without  being  aware 
of  how  he  came  by  much  of  what  he  knows  ;  for  it  is  the  grand 
characteristic  of  the  voluntary  march  of  knowledge,  that  the 
distance  is  won  without  feeling  any  fatigue  in  the  steps. 

Now,  no  plants  can  be  better  adapted  for  exciting  and  strength¬ 
ening  this  desire  than  the  Selanthi.  Of  all  vegetables  they  are 
the  most  singular  in  their  appearance  and  habits  ;  and  even  the 
most  zealous  and  profound  botanists  are  yet  in  comparative  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  economy  and  uses  in  nature.  Externally,  they 
appear  all  flower,  or  all  formed  for  the  production  of  a  flower ; 
and  they  are  always  without  leaves  ;  and  some  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  of  them  have  little  or  no  development  of  root  or  stem.  They 
grow,  generally  speaking,  upon  the  roots  of  other  plants, — 
often  those  of  the  ivy-tribe  ;  but  though  many  of  them  adhere 
to  the  roots,  or  lower  parts  of  plants,  and  some  germinate  under 
the  epidermes,  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  absolutely  parasites, 
drawing  their  nourishment  from  these.  Parasitism  among  plants 
is  altogether  an  obscure  subject,  and  one  upon  which  the  con¬ 
clusions  at  which  we  arrive  by  common  observation  are  very 
liable  to  error.  The  fungi,  for  instance,  stand  accused  of  con¬ 
suming  the  substance,  even  the  living  substance,  of  those  plants 
on  which  they  appear.  But  this  is  only  asserted,  not  demon¬ 
strated  ;  and  the  analogies  are  against  its  truth.  From  analogy, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  no  one  plant  subsists,  or  can  subsist, 
upon  the  living  or  undecayed  substance  of  another.  Sawdust 
cannot  be  used  as  the  entire  soil  of  every  plant;  neither  is  recent 
sawdust  of  the  smallest  value  as  a  manure.  Before  the  substance 
of  one  plant  can  conduce  to  the  nourishment  of  another,  there 
must  be  a  decomposition  different  from  simple  mechanical  divi¬ 
sion,  however  minute  ;  for  the  dust  into  which  rotten  wood  can 
be  crumbled"  is  of  no  more  value  as  a  manure  than  the  sawdust 
of  sound  timber.  Animals  digest  before  they  assimilate  ;  and,  in 
so  far  as  has  been  discovered,  as  plants  have  no  digestive  organs, 
the  natural  decomposition  of  substances  appears  to  answer  a  simi¬ 
lar  purpose  in  them  to  that  which  digestion  answers  in  animals. 
So  obscure  is  the  subject,  that  though  the  favourite  soil  of  many 
plants  is  known,  we  cannot  name  the  specific  food  of  any  one 
individual.  Probably  it  is  gaseous  in  them  all ;  and  water  or  ain, 
according  to  the  habit,  is  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is  administered. 
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That  the  fungi  live — though  not  exclusively,  or  indeed  at  all 
in  some  of  their  species — upon  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  is  proved  by  the  latitudes  in  which  they  are  most  abundant,  and 
the  times  of  the  year  at  which  they  make  their  appearance  in  the 
full  development  of  the  part  of  fructification.  The  mushroom,  or,  as 
we  may  without  much  impropriety  term  it,  “  the  flower,” — though 
it  is  a  flower  of  peculiar  character,  without  obvious  distinction  of 
what  fertilizes,  and  what  is  fertilized,  and  thus  totally  different 
from  all  the  common  flowers  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
restrict  the  name, — is  an  instance. 

In  the  tropical  regions,  where  there  is  no  seasonal  fall  and 
decomposition  of  the  leaf,  the  fungi  are  so  few  as  scarcely  to  form 
a  characteristic  part  of  the  vegetation  ;  but  as  the  latitude  in¬ 
creases,  and  the  seasons  become  more  strongly  marked,  the  fungi 
are  found  in  greater  number  ;  and  the  numbers,  both  of  species 
and  of  individuals,  go  on  increasing  with  the  latitude,  until  the 
extreme  limit  is  arrived  at,  and  vegetation  falls  off  in  all  its  tribes, 
except  the  lichens,  which  are  little  subject  to  annual  decomposi¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  afford  no  food  for  the  fungi.  Thus,  these 
plants,  in  their  more  characteristic  species,  do  not  follow  either 
the  direct  or  the  inverse  ratio  of  vegetable  action  ;  but  within  the 
limit  already  mentioned,  they  increase  with  the  shortness  of  the 
summer,  and  the  greatness  of  the  autumnal  change.  Circum¬ 
stances  favourable  to  their  growth  may  develop  them  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  but  their  proper  season  is  the  autumn,  or  that 
period  when  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  begins.  Even 
then,  however,  they  do  not  assail  those  plants,  or  parts  of  plants, 
which  are  still  in  vigorous  health  ;  for  when  fungi  come  upon 
meadows,  or  lawns,  or  other  grassy  surfaces,  they  do  not  in  the 
least  consume  or  injure  the  green  part  of  the  grass,  but  rather 
refresh  its  greenness,  and  quicken  its  growth,  by  “  working  up,” 
if  the  term  may  be  allowed,  the  dead  matter  which  is  decomposing 
among  the  roots,  and  which,  but  for  the  labour  of  the  fungi,  would 
act  as  a  poison  to  the  living  plants,  and  parts  of  plants.  The  ■ 
benefit  which  the  fungi  confer  in  this  way  is  very  clearly  seen  in 
those  “  fairy  rings,”  or  increasing  circles  of  fungi,  with  which  many 
of  the  downs  and  dry  commons  are  marked.  One  year’s  labour 
of  these  fungi  performs  the  work  of  many  years  ;  and  the  new 
crop  always  vegetates  wdthout  the  line  of  the  old  one,  while  the 
grass  upon  that  line  is  exceedingly  vigorous,  after  the  fungi  have 
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disappeared ;  although,  while  they  are  in  growth,  the  strong 
action  parches  the  ground,  and  makes  the  common  herbage  dis¬ 
appear.  Humidity  is  essential  to  their  vigorous  action ;  and 
after  a  rainy  night,  numbers  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  where  not  one  was  visible  on  the  preceding  day.  This  shows 
that  a  solution  in  water  of  vegetable  matter,  while  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  is  essential  to  the  vigorous  action  of  the  fungi  ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  in  places  and  years  of 
showery  autumns,  they  are  far  more  abundant  than  when  the 
autumn  is  dry. 

Drought  is  the  autumn  and  the  winter  of  vegetation  in  tropical 
climates,  and  in  all  climates  approaching  to  a  tropical  character ; 
and,  therefore,  such  climates  are  by  no  means  adapted  to  the 
natural  habits  of  the  fungi.  The  Selanthi  come,  in  part  at  least, 
to  perform  in  tropical  latitudes  the  office  which  is  performed  by 
the  fungi  in  latitudes  of  more  polar  character  ;  and  though  we 
know  but  little  of  their  physiology,  analogy  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  they  receive  the  products  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter 
through  the  medium  of  air,  rather  than  that  of  water.  Thus  we 
may,  without  impropriety,  style  them  a  sort  of  air  fungi ;  and  as 
their  mode  of  action  is  different  from  that  of  the  fungi  properly 
so  called,  so  also  is  their  organization.  The  genuine  water- 
plants,  or  those  that  grow  wholly  in  the  water,  or  are  only  par¬ 
tially  exposed  to  the  free  atmosphere  on  the  ebbing  of  the  tide, 
have  no  flowers  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  term ;  and  the 
fungi,  at  least  in  what  are  considered  the  essential  parts  of  a 
flower,  agree  with  them  in  this  respect.  The  Selanthi  also  agree 
with  the  fungi  in  some  parts  of  their  structure,  and  in  several  of 
their  properties  ;  but,  in  others,  they  agree  with  flowering-plants. 
We  need  hardly  mention,  that  the  grand  division,  as  regards  their 
texture,  of  plants,  is  into  those  which  are  cellular,  or  wholly  made 
up  of  membrane,  forming  a  tissue  of  cells  of  some  form  or  other  ; 
and  vascular,  or  those  which  have  their  cellular  tissue  more  or  less 
interspersed  with  tubular  vessels.  The  first  of  these  divisions 
consists  of  plants  which,  though  they  have  organs  of  fructification, 
have  no  flowers,  according  to  the  common  definition  ;  and  though 
they  perfect  spores,  or  germs,  often  in  numbers  almost  incredible, 
those  germs  have  in  no  case  the  same  organic  structure  as  the 
true  seeds  of  plants  with  ordinary  flowers.  The  vascular  plants, 
again,  all  have  flowers  ;  in  which  the  fertilizing  and  fertilizable 
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parts  can  be  distinguished,  either  by  the  naked  eye,  or  by  the 
microscope  ;  and  the  germs  of  them  are,  in  all  cases,  true  seeds, 
how  much  soever  they  may  differ  in  appearance,  or  in  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  their  parts. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
florist,  especially  of  him  who  seeks  to  obtain  new  and  improved 
varieties  by  hybridization, — that  is,  by  applying  the  fertilizing 
part  of  one  variety  to  the  fertilizable  part  of  another.  Every 
flowering-plant  which  has  been  broken  into  varieties,  either  by 
difference  of  climate  or  situation,  or  any  other  means,  known  or 
unknown  to  us,  admits  of  trial,  at  least,  in  the  way  of  hybridizing. 
But  the  cellular  plants,  having  no  distinction  of  parts  in  the 
flower,  cannot  be  treated  in  this  way  ;  and  the  most  experienced 
gardener  cannot,  with  all  his  art,  obtain  a  single  hybrid  variety 
of  Mushroom,  of  Fern,  or  of  any  other  flowerless  plant.  This 
points  out  a  limit  to  the  process  ;  and  shows  that,  for  whatever 
object  it  may  be  undertaken,  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  province  of 
the  florist. 

There  is  one  natural  circumstance  connected  with  this  impos¬ 
sibility  of  hybridizing  the  flowerless  plants,  which  is  worthy  of 
attention,  as  showing  how  beautifully  all  the  parts  of  nature  are 
designed  and  executed,  and  how  superlatively  divine  is  the  wis¬ 
dom  which  pervades  the  whole  system.  The  greater  number  of 
the  flowerless  plants,  especially  the  fungi  and  the  allied  families, 
are  perfectly  nomadic  while  they  remain  in  the  state  of  germs,  or 
sporse.  They  are  here,  there,  and  every  where,  not  only  within 
the  regions  where  they  vegetate,  but  all  round  the  globe  ;  and 
very  many  of  them  are  so  exceedingly  minute,  that  they  ascend 
in  the  air  like  vapour,  and  ride  buoyant  on  the  wings  of  the 
lightest  zephyr  that  can  blow ;  not  only  this,  for  they  exist  in  the 
substance  of  rocks,  of  plants,  and  of  animals,  even  in  situations 
where  no  human  scrutiny  can  discern  a  pore.  In  consequence 
of  this,  if  they  were  capable  of  hybridization,  they  would  become 
blended  with  each  other,  until  the  distinctions  were  lost ;  and,  as' 
every  distinct  plant  has  a  distinct  office  to  perform,  this  blending 
would  produce  confusion  in  the  system,  the  final  effects  of  which 
no  one  could  anticipate.  But  the  very  law  of  their  nature  re¬ 
strains  them,  and  the  principle  of  self-preservation  is  as  obvious 
in  the  system  of  nature,  as  in  the  individuals  which  make  up  that 
system. 
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The  Selantlii,  so  far  as  has  been  discovered,  are  much  more 
limited,  both  in  their  numbers  and  their  localities,  than  the  fungi ; 
and  they  do  not  require  the  same  erratic  power,  or  the  same  pro¬ 
vision  against  confusion.  Hence  they  are  flowering-plants,  with 
the  organization  apparent,  though  still  different  from  that  of  the 
flowering-plants,  properly  so  called.  In  their  texture  they  do 
contain  vessels ;  but  these  vessels  are  fewer  in  proportion  to  the 
cellular  matter,  than  in  the  ordinary  flowering-plants  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  may,  without  impropriety,  describe  them  as  cellular  plants, 
with  more  or  less  of  the  vascular  plant  combined. 

In  some,  the  tubular  vessels  are  scarcely  discernible ;  and  in 
all  they  are  few,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  or  the  scales  which  envelope  the  flower-bud ;  and  where 
those  vessels  appear,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  nourishment,  or  other  vital  functions 
of  the  plant  ;  for  like  the  flower  of  the  mushroom,  these  plants 
appear  to  absorb  their  nourishment  by  the  floral  portion  itself,  in 
whatever  form  it  may  be  developed.  The  parts  of  fructification 
are  usually  distinct ;  but  in  those  which  bear  compound  flowers, 
the  one  part  is  often  abortive  in  one  portion  of  them,  and  the 
other  part  in  another  portion.  The  seeds,  too,  are  not  in  any  one 
of  the  species  perfect  seeds,  but  something  intermediate  between 
seeds  and  spores.  There  is  a  distinction  of  embryo  and  albumen 
in  them,  though  in  some  it  is  not  easily  made  out ;  and  while 
some  seem  furnished  with  two  cotyledons,  others  appear  to  have 
only  one.  Thus  they  cannot  easily  be  brought  into  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  flowering-plants,  according  to  any  of  the  received 
systems  ;  and  yet  the  perfection  of  their  flowers,  and  the  structure 
of  their  seeds,  forbid  their  being  classed  among  the  flowerless  ones. 
They  appear  to  hold  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  a  place  analogous 
to  that  of  the  marsupial  animals  among  mammalia  ;  that  is,  they 
agree  with  one  or  other  of  the  regular  families  in  some  respects, 
but  differ  from  them  in  others. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  and  peculiar  of  the  whole  tribe  is 
the  Rafflesice,  which  is  found  in  the  woods  of  the  Oriental  Archi¬ 
pelago.  R.  Arnoldi,  the  most  magnificent  hitherto  discovered, 
is  almost  entirely  flower.  The  natives  call  it  Krubut ,  “  Great 
Flower;”  or  Ambun  Ambun ,  “Wonder,  wonder!”  and  it  is 
not  unworthy  either  appellation.  Specimens  have  been  seen,  in 
.  which  each  petal  was  a  foot  long,  and  the  nectary  the  same  in 
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diameter,  and  so  deep  as  to  contain  three  gallons.  The  petals 
are  also  very  thick ;  and  the  weight  of  this  particular  specimen 
was  computed  to  be  fifteen  pounds,  which  is  probably  the  heaviest 
flower  on  record.  The  colour  is  a  lurid  red,  and  the  petals  and 
margin  of  the  nectary  are  beset  with  warty  excrescences.  They 
are  five  in  number,  and  recurve  backward  at  their  extremities, 
which  are  oval.  The  odour  of  the  flower  is  peculiarly  offensive, 
resembling  that  of  flesh  in  a  putrid  state ;  and  like  the  Phalli , 
and  other  offensively  scented  fungi,  it  appears  to  attract  vast 
numbers  of  flies. 

The  others  vary  considerably  from  this  one  :  some  having  pretty 
long  stems,  and  others,  Rhizoma,  creeping  under  ground ;  but 
all  of  these  have  fibres,  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  other 
plants.  It  is  not  known  whether,  like  the  fungi,  any  of  them  are 
poisonous,  but  they  are  all  astringent,  and  some  of  them  styptic  : 
and  the  Maltese  one  is  still  used  in  continental  medicine,  though 
not  now,  as  it  once  was,  sent  as  a  precious  gift  to  kings. 


IMPROVEMENT  OE  WILD  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

BY  JAMES  MAIN,  F.L.S. 

Among  the  many  feats  of  floriculture,  that  of  domesticating  and 
improving  the  wild  gems  of  the  brake  and  uncultivated  common, 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory.  In  their  native  bed  they  are 
diminutive,  inconspicuous,  and  neglected,  because  they  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  thorns,  thistles,  and  other  repulsive  denizens  of  the 
barren  waste  ;  but  when  introduced  into  the  garden,  they  soon 
become  amplified  in  all  their  parts,  and  striking  objects  of  our 
regard. 

The  very  remarkable  changes  which  wild  plants  undergo  when 
transferred  to  the  ranks  of  civilized  vegetation  show  how  very 
versatile  they  are.  The  general  form  is  altered ;  the  flowers 
become  enlarged,  doubled,  and  proliferous  ;  the  colours  become, 
more  intense,  or  entirely  changed,  within  certain  limits  ; — lively 
yellow  is  the  least  variable  ;  dull  yellow,  in  general,  becomes  white, 
or  red,  or  dark  brown,  but  never  blue.  These  changes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  accidental ;  but  there  are^fnany  cases  in  which  the 
tints  of  the  blossoms  may  be  changed  by  art.  Invested  with  this 
power,  the  florist  may  originate  many  new  beauties  ;  his  and  his 
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brethren’s  aim,  at  present,  should  be  to  procure,  if  possible,  blue 
Dahlias,  Tree  Poeonias,  and  Calceolarias.  The  means  to  be 
employed  to  accomplish,  or  at  least  attempt  to  obtain  such  results, 
will  often  be  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  our  journal. 

But  to  return  to  the  improvement  of  wild  plants,  we  may  first 
notice  one  of  the  most  common  and  most  humble.  The  Daisy 
(Beilis  per ennis)  is  chiefly  a  spring  flower,  though  it  may  be  seen, 
more  or  less  plentiful,  in  all  months  of  the  year  ;  embroidering 
every  footpath  and  every  piece  of  old  pasture.  This  little 
“  crimson-tipped  flower”  is,  in  its  wild  state,  very  uniform  in 
size  and  colour  ;  and,  as  it  is  very  prolific  in  seed,  it  soon  becomes 
a  formidable  usurper  on  turf  laid  down  for  the  sustenance  of 
sheep  and  other  cattle.  Whether  some  wild  individual  acciden¬ 
tally  showed  signs  of  variation,  and  so  attracted  the  notice  of 
some  lover  of  flowers  who  might  probably  introduce  it  into  his 
garden  ;  or  whether  some  florist,  aware  of  the  practicability  of 
improving  such  wild  flowers  by  art,  tried  his  skill  on  this  plant ;  is 
now  unknown  :  but  the  present  appearance  of  our  cultivated  Daisies 
shows  decidedly  that  some  pains  have  been  taken  with  them. 

The  richer  or  more  suitable  compost  of  the  garden  has  a  direct 
influence  on  the  vital  energy  of  the  Daisy  ;  it  not  only  becomes 
more  luxuriant  in  its  foliage  and  stature,  but  the  normal  character 
of  the  flowers  themselves  is  changed  ;  for  they  are  composite, 
(that  is,  a  crowd  of  florets  are  seated  together  on  a  common 
receptacle,)  those  forming  the  yellow  disk,  being  all  bisexual,  have 
no  protruding  corollas,  and  the  florets  of  the  ray  or  margin,  being 
all  unisexual  and  female,  have  each  strap-shaped  diverging 
corollas.  Now  these  female  marginal  florets  being  fecundified  by 
the  stamens  of  the  disk,  were  considered  by  Linnaeus  to  be  super¬ 
fluous,  and  hence  ^the  title  of  the  order  (Superflua)  in  which  the 
Daisy  is  placed.  But  culture  produces  other  remarkable  changes ; 
the  numerous  florets  of  the  disk  are  almost  all  changed  into 
females,  each  having  a  corolla  and  crowded  together  from  the 
centre  outwards,  forming  the  double  Daisy,  of  which  there  are  two 
curious  sorts  ;  namely,  the  piped,  or  double  quilled,  and  the  pro¬ 
liferous,  or  hen-and-cliicken  variety.  The  latter  is  a  remarkable 
departure  from  the  natural  structure.  In  the  wild  habit,  each 
flower  has  its  own  peduncle,  but  in  this  cultivated  sort  the 
peduncle  becomes  branched  into  pedicils;  each  of  which  bearing  a 
perfect  and  very  diminutive  flower  at  the  point,  arranged  round 
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the  principal  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  fully  justifies  its 
provincial  name. 

To  preserve  these  aberrations  from  the  normal  habit,  and  to 
continue  them  pure,  the  plants  must  be  frequently  transplanted 
into  fresher  and  richer  soil,  for  if  this  is  neglected,  they  quickly 
return  to  their  wild  state. 

One  other  instance  of  the  effects  of  cultivation  may  be  noticed  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  that  is  the  wonderful  improvement  which 
has  of  late  years  been  accomplished  by  the  superior  treatment 
bestowed  upon  the  wild  Scotch  Rose.  This  rude,  despised  plant 
is  found  plentifully  on  the  most  rugged  “  banks  and  braes  ”  of  the 
northern  parts  of  England  and  in  Scotland.  In  those  places  it 
is  a  diminutive  unattractive  shrub,  with  small,  single,  almost  scent¬ 
less  flowers  ;  and  exceeding  repulsive  from  its  hostile  appear¬ 
ance,  being  profusely  bristled  with  thorns.  Wherever  it  is  seen, 
it  indicates  sterility  and  neglect ;  and  "while  its  congener  is  called 
the  dog-rose  ( Rosa  canina ),  this,  among  country  people,  is  called 
the  cat-rose  ( Rosa  spinosissima).  It  is  within  our  recollection 
that  no  variety  of  the  Scotch  Rose  was  to  be  met  with  in  gardens ; 
but  it  having  been  observed  that  some  of  the  wild  ones  had  a 
tendency  to  vary  from  their  natural  habit  by  occasionally  pro¬ 
ducing  marbled  flowers,  and  that  some  individuals  were  more 
double  than  the  majority,  these  were  thought  worthy  of  culture, 
and  accordingly  were  transferred  to  the  rosarium.  Here  they 
were  soon  found  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  being  treated 
with  richer  soil,  placed  in  better  society,  made  to  feel  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  pruning-knife,  and  all  the  other  manipulations  of  the 
florist’s  art,  they  became  one  of  the  most  valued  sections  of  the 
genus  to  which  they  belong.  We  have  already  above  thirty 
varieties  of  this  wild  rose  obtained  from  seeds  impregnated  by  the 
pollen  from  other  species  of  the  family ;  and  indeed  there  seems 
to  be  no  end  to  the  new  varieties  which  may  be  originated  by 
similar  means. 

Rosariums  are  a  fashionable  feature  in  flower  gardens.  Pruning 
closely,  and  keeping  the  branches  near  the  surface,  and  layering 
the  longest  shoots,  are  the  usual  means.  But  as  it  is  our  intention 
to  give  a  detailed  practical  account  of  the  culture  of  the  rose 
family  in  an  early  number,  we  forbear  anticipating  the  subject  by 
any  further  observations  at  present. 

The  examples  we  have  given  above  ef  the  practicability  of 
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improving  by  domestication  the  wild  plants  of  our  uncultivated 
tracts  of  country,  are  only  intended  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  subject ;  the  practice  of  it  with  other  wild  plants, 
which  we  need  not  now  mention,  is  a  pleasing  and  rational 
amusement,  and  which  every  one  having  a  bit  of  ground  may 
pursue. 


FORMATION  OF  A  FLOWER-GARDEN, 

BY.  R.  PLANT. 

In  our  last  number,  we  mentioned  the  necessity  of  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  plants  intended  to  embellish  the  borders  of 
a  flower-garden  ;  and  as  much  remains  to  be  done  in  it  this 
month,  wre  again  refer  to  the  subject,  considering  it  most  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  production  of  those  agreeable  feelings  of  delight  which 
the  parterre  is  intended  to  impart. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  a  flower-garden 
should  be  in  point  of  form  and  size ;  yet,  from  the  great  extent 
of  information  already  given  on  this  subject,  we  feel  fearful  of  being 
taxed  with  plagiarism.  Endeavouring,  however,  to  avoid  this,  we 
shall  merely  observe,  that  a  plot  of  ground  solely  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  flowers  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  it  can  be  easily 
managed,  so  that  each  individual  plant  in  it  may  have  its  proper 
modicum  of  attention  and  care  ;  it  being  an  acknowledged  fact,  that 
there  is  more  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  a  few  well-grown 
plants,  than  can  be  derived  from  a  large,  yet  badly  grown  collection. 

It  matters  little  what  the  shape  of  it  is — a  square  or  circular 
form  is,  perhaps,  the  best ;  but  if  the  situation  can  be  chosen,  the 
southern  side  of  a  hill  is  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  such  plants 
as  are  usually  found  in  flower-gardens.  The  laying  out  depends 
entirely  on  the  taste  of  the  person  engaged  in  it ;  and  nothing 
can  be  found  in  which  good  taste  and  sound  judgment  may  be 
displayed  to  more  advantage. 

It  should  be  so  arranged  that  every  part  may  harmonize  with 
the  whole.  It  is  a  question  often  argued,  whether  a  flower- 
garden  should  be  in  unison  with  the  surrounding  scenery,  or  not. 
We  are  in  favour  of  the  contrast ;  for  what  can  be  more  pleasing 
than,  amid  a  rugged  landscape,  to  observe  a  small  spot  verdant 
and  level,  where  nature  seems  to  have  collected  her  choicest 
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gems  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  surrounded  by  an  open  flat 
country,  a  diversified  surface,  scattered  over  with  innumerable 
beauties,  will  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  indifferent. 

If  grass  or  water  can  be  introduced  with  proper  effect,  they  are 
great  ornaments  ;  yet  nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  appearance 
of  little  narrow  edgings  of  grass,  continually  out  of  order,  looking 
like  a  tuft  here  and  there  the  gardener  had  neglected  to  remove. 
In  such  cases,  an  edging  of  box  is  by  far  the  neatest ;  and  though 
more  expensive  at  first,  it  is  more  durable.  The  principal  walks 
should  be  at  least  three  feet  in  width,  with  a  good  substratum 
of  stones  or  brick  rubbish,  and  a  gentle  rise  towards  the  centre 
of  the  surface,  which  will  keep  them  dry,  and  prevent  moss  from 
growing  on  them. 

We  now  come  to  the  arrangement  of  the  plants.  Where  suffi¬ 
cient  space  may  be  commanded,  small  beds,  filled  entirely  with  one 
kind  of  plant,  for,m  an  excellent  method,  inasmuch  as  the  plants  have 
usually  more  room,  and  are,  consequently,  better  grown  ;  having, 
for  instance,  a  bed  of  Dahlias  at  the  back,  one  of  Roses  before 
them,  and  in  front,  a  bed  of  some  pretty  and  free-flowering 
annual.  Or  they  may  be  composed  of  two  or  more  distinct 
varieties,  or  even  genera,  observing  to  choose  such  plants  as 
require  the  same  soil  and  treatment,  and  are  of  similar  habits,  yet 
of  contrary  colours.  This,  though  more  difficult,  is  perhaps  the 
best,  as  it  brings  the  different  colours  in  closer  contact,  and  affords 
a  richer  contrast.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  plants  for  mixing,  intending  them  merely  as  an  illustration 
of  what  we  have  said,  there  being  many  others  equally  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 

Where  there  is  not  room  for  so  many  beds  as  would  be  required 
to  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  obtain  the  desired 
effect,  they  may  be  planted  together  ;  taking  care  to  keep  the 
tallest  at  the  back,  or  centre,  as  the  case  may  require  ;  bringing 
them  down  by  a  gentle  gradation,  till  you  have  the  humble  Mig¬ 
nonette,  the  pretty  Nemophilla,  or  sparkling  Ice-plant,  at  your, 
feet. 

Ft.  In. 

Anagallis  Phillipsii  .  .  .  .  (blue)  with  A.  grandiflora  superba .  (red)  1  0 


Campanula  Lorei . (white)  —  Blue  var .  1  0 

— — — — —  Garganica  .  .  .  (white)  —  Blue  var  . .  1  6 


Escholtzia  crocea  ....  (yellow)  —  Nemophilla  atomaria  .  (blue)  1  0 
Clintonia  pulchella  ....  (blue)  —  Schyzopetalon  Walkerii(white)  2  0 
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Heliotropium  corymbosum  (lilac) 
Lobelia  propinquens  .  .  .  (scar.) 

- cardinalis . (red) 

Nemophilla  insignis  ....  (blue) 
Plumbago  capensis  ....  (blue) 
Sollya  heteropliylla  ....  (blue) 
Verbenas,  in  varieties. 


Ft.  In. 

with  Emmeris  linearis  .  .  (scar.)  2  0 

—  L.  azurea . (blue)  3  0 

—  Commelina  coelestis  .  (blue)  3  0 

—  N.  atomaria,  var.  alba  ....  1  0 

—  Phlox  Druminondii  .  (crim.)  2  0 

—  Fuchsia,  in  varieties .  2  0 


In  conclusion,  we  shall  just  remark  that  those  plants  usually 
denominated  “  florists’  flowers  ”  are  better  in  beds  by  themselves, 
than  when  grouped  with  other  plants,  both  with  respect  to 
management  and  general  appearance. 


THE  WEATHER  FOR  JUNE. 

During  some  of  the  last  days  of  May,  the  same  dry  weather  continued 
which  had  been  characteristic  of  the  greater  part  of  that  month.  On  the 
evening  of  the  28th  there  were  cirri ;  and  the  following  day  was  cloudy  in  the 
morning,  but  cleared  up  by  mid-day,  and  the  barometer  kept  rising,  though 
only  to  a  small  extent.  On  the  30th  there  were  also  morning  clouds,  consisting 
chiefly  of  cirrostratu,  which  reeled  about  and  changed  their  forms  apparently  by 
atmospheric  action  only,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  surface  wind  ;  but  they 
melted  away  against  mid-day.  On  the  last  day  of  May,  which  was  that  of 
new  moon,  the  barometer  had  fallen  a  very  little  ;  and  light  cumuli  made 
their  appearance  early  in  the  morning,  but  soon  melted  away,  and  the  day  was 
uncommonly  bright  and  the  warmest  in  the  month,  the  mean  temperature 
being  63g°,  and  the  highest  76°.  On  the  1st  of  June,  the  barometer  again 
fell  a  little  ;  but  about  2  p.  M.,  the  thermometer  rose  to  79°,  and  the  day  was 
the  warmest  that  had  yet  occurred  during  the  season.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  there  was  that  extreme  transparency  in  the  atmosphere,  and  clear 
perception  of  minute  and  distant  objects,  which  showed  that  evaporation  was 
beginning  to  be  suspended  ;  and  on  the  following  day  there  were  lightning, 
thunder,  and  rain  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  latter  upon  the  heated  surface  of  the 
ground  produced  an  evaporation  which  reduced  the  temperature  18°  below 
what  it  had  been  only  two  days  previously.  The  3d  and  4th  were  dull  and 
rainy,  and  so  were  the  morning  and  evening  of  the  5th  ;  but  nothing  occurred 
which  could  be  regarded  as  a  confirmed  rain  storm  or  breaking  of  the  weather, — • 
which  seemed  a  sort  of  blending  of  the  ordinary  characters  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  in  which,  however,  the  last  greatly  prevailed.  After  this,  the 
weather  continued  fine,  with  occasional  light  showers,  though  the  duration  of 
these  was  short  as  compared  with  that  of  the  clear  and  dry  weather.  The 
atmospheric  tide  at  the  full  moon,  which  happened  on  the  17th,  produced  no 
great  effect  on  the  atmosphere,  and  what  it  did  produce  came  on  very  slowly. 
This  might  in  part  have  been  expected  from  the  great  difference  in  declination 
between  the  sun  and  moon,  which  threw  the  poles  of  the  aerial  spheroids 
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produced  by  their  attractions  to  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other 
Occasional  showers  still  continued  to  fall,  but  with  large  intervals  of  fine 
weather ;  and  though  the  nights  became  a  little  chilly,  the  wind  occasionally  blew 
cold  and  hollow,  and  evaporation  was  much  diminished,  all  these  indications 
were  too  slight  for  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  there  wTould  be  any  very 
great  change  in  the  weather.  From  the  19th  to  the  22d  there  were  occasional 
showers  ;  and  on  the  23d,  there  fell  showers  of  pretty  large  hail  stones  upon 
the  cold  and  elevated  grounds ;  but  these  were  limited  in  their  extent,  and 
brief  in  their  duration ;  and  though  the  atmosphere  very  often  had  a  hazy 
appearance  in  the  mornings,  accompanied  by  light  showers,  the=  weather  was 
upon  the  whole  very  fine. 

Such  are  the  leading  points  of  the  weather  for  June,  at  least  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  where,  though  the  hills  are  of  trifling 
elevation,  the  great  diversity  of  the  tertiary  strata  occasions  a  very  consider¬ 
able  difference  of  climate.  From  these  characters  of  the  w'eather,  wre  need 
hardly  say  that  the  month  has  been  altogether  highly  favourable  to  vegetation 
and  its  culture,  in  all  their  departments.  The  season,  so  far  as  it  has 
advanced,  has  passed  off  with  remarkably  little  blight,  except  in  the  most 
unfavourable  situations;  and  caterpillars  have  done  comparatively  little  damage 
in  the  gardens.  Aphides  have  made  their  appearance,  though  in  no  great 
abundance ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  vegetation  has  suffered  much 
less  than  the  average  from  insect  depredations.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for.*  The  heavy  and  continued  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
summer  and  the  autumn,  destroyed  vast  numbers  of  the  parent  insects,  both 
of  those  w'hich  deposit  their  ova  on  vegetables,  and  those  who  do  so  in  the 
earth.  The  continuance  of  the  rainy  weather  until  the  spring  wras  pretty  far 
advanced  must  have  destroyed  the  principle  of  life  in  many  of  these  deposits; 
while  the  steady  drought  which  followed,  though  it  made  the  progress  of 
vegetation  comparatively  slow,  prevented  any  of  those  violent  alternations  of 
strong  growth  and  sudden  check,  which  call  forth  the  little  destroyers  in 
such  myriads  when  the  season  of  early  vegetation  is  more  than  usually  varied. 

From  the  circumstances  which  have  been  enumerated,  it  may  at  once  be 
inferred  that,  though  the  yield  of  some  plants  may  not  be  so  bulky  as  in  less 
steady  seasons,  the  quality  of  all  will  be  superior.  The  season  has  been 
favourable  for  healthy  flowering,  and  also  for  ripening  and  imparting  flavour 
to  the  early  fruits.  It  has  also  been,  and  continues  an  excellent  hay  season  ; 
tor  though  the  swathe  from  some  grounds  is  not  heavy,  the  quality  will 
everywhere  be  very  superior,  in  consequence  both  of  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  grasses,  and  of  the  favourable  weather,  which  has  been  such  as  neither 
to  soak  nor  to  parch  the  hay  in  the  swathe.  Our  limits  are  reached,  howrever ; 
and  we  must  delay  our  further  remarks  till  next  month. 


CALENDAR  FOR  JULY. 

Stove. — As  the  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  here  is  keeping  the  plants 
(and  the  house  generally)  clean,  fumigate  occasionally.  Hard-wooded  plants 
are  greatly  improved  in  appearance  and  health  by  frequently  sponging  the 
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leaves  both  on  the  top  and  under-side  with  clean  water : — this  applies  to  both 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Give  a  good  supply  of  air  on  fine  days.  Sy¬ 
ringe  frequently,  taking  care  not  to  wet  the  flowers,  or  it  will  spoil  them. 
Re-pot  all  plants  that  require  it. 

Greenhouse. — Camellias  are  now  setting  bloom.  They  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  dry  or  yet  too  wet;  and  they  should  be  shaded  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun  ;  as  in  the  one  case  the  bloom  buds  will  fall,  and  in  the  other  the  foliage 
will  be  scorched  and  spoiled.  Cuttings  of  Geraniums  should  now  be  struck  ; 
also  all  other  succulent  plants.  Ericas,  as  before.  Air  should  now  be-let  in  all 
night,  say  one-third  of  the  quantity  given  in  the  day.  Attend  to  the  plants 
out  of  doors ;  fasten  the  tall  ones  to  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  plant.  Keep  them  well  watered ;  also  those  in  the  house.  Oranges, 
Citrons,  Lemons,  and  Camellias,  may  now  be  budded. 

Flower  Garden. — Take  up  Tulips:  lay  the  roots  in  a  shaded  place  to  dry — 
when  thoroughly  dry,  clean  them  and  put  them  away  in  boxes  or  drawers. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  bud  roses  : — the  Chinese  varieties  do  best  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  China,  the  others  on  stocks  of  the  Wild  or  Dog  Rose.  Pipe  Pinks 
under  a  handglass  ;  shade  them  from  the  sun,  and  keep  them  just  moist.  Sow 
Picottees,  Pinks,  Polyanthus,  and  Pansies,  and  all  biennials.  Carnations  will 
require  a'greatdeal  of  attention  now: — keep  them  neatly  tied  up,  and  as  the 
buds  open,  split  the  calyx  equally  on  all  sides  ;  if  the  bloom  does  not  open 
regularly,  tie  a  small  piece  of  bass  or  silk  round  it.  Ranunculus  should  have 
all  the  weather ;  and  immediately  the  foliage  is  dry,  they  should  be  taken  up, 
or  the  roots  begin  to  grow  again,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  so  many 
failures  ;  the  roots  should  then  be  placed  in  a  dry  shed  or  room,  out  of  the 
sun,  till  they  are  fit  to  put  away: — this  manner  of  drying  roots  or  bulbs  is  far 
preferable  to  the  old  method  of  drying  in  the  sun,  inasmuch  as  the  object  is 
attained  more  gradually,  and  consequently  more  effectually.  Dahlias  must  be 
attended  to  : — thin  them  out  and  keep  them  tied  up  neatly — where  blooms  are 
required  for  showing,  they  must  be  shaded.  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Narcissus* 
& c.  should  now  be  taken  up  where  any  change  is  desired  to  be  made.  Carna¬ 
tions  should  be  layered  about  the  time  the  flowers  begin  to  go  off. 


ON  THE  FLOWERS  FIGURED  IN  NUMBER  IV. 

BY  R.  PLANT. 

TROPEOLUM  MAJUS  ATROSANGUINEUM. 

This  deservedly  admired  inhabitant  of  our  flower  borders  is  a  native  of 
India.  Seeds  of  it  were  received  in  England  about  the  year  1832. 

It  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer  ;  and  of  very  easy  culture,  requiring  the  treatment 
of  a  half-hardy  annual.  The  genus  Tropeolum  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  we 
possess,  the  different  species  affording  a  constant  supply  of  flowers  during  the 
entire  spring  and  summer.  The  species  Tricolor,  Tricolor  grandi flora,  Brache- 
syres,  and  the  old  Double  Nasturtium,  require  the  assistance  of  a  greenhouse, 
where,  from  their  peculiar  thread-like  manner  of  growing,  and  brilliant  flowers, 
they  are  very  striking  objects.  T.  Canarieme  is  a  very  rapid  climber  and  abundant 
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bloomer,  particularly  adapted  to  out-doors  trellis.  T.  tuberosum  has,  for  the 
last  two  years,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice  from  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  getting  it  to  bloom.  It  may  be  done  by  first  getting  the  plant  into  a  strong 
growing  condition  by  planting  it  in  rich  earth,  and  then  suddenly  shifting  it 
into  very  poor  earth,  such  as  old  lime  rubbish  and  poor  earth  from  a  common. 
It  will  do  either  in  a  conservatory  or  planted  out  in  a  warm  border.  It  is  a 
remarkable  and  interesting  fact,  that  the  flowers  of  this  genus  may  be  seen  (if 
closely  observed)  on  a  summer’s  evening  to  emit  small  electrical  sparks  or 
threads  of  light. 

NEMOPHILA  INSIGNIS. 

This  pretty  little  annual  is  an  especial  favourite  wherever  grown.  We  can 
readily  conceive  the  delight  and  surprise  it  must  have  inspired  when  first  seen 
in  its  own  wild  prairies ;  since  which  it  has  become  so  well  habituated  to  our 
climate,  that,  if  allowed  to  stand,  it  will  seed  and  rise  again  without  any 
trouble,— and  indeed  the  plants  are  then  stronger,  and  bloom  earlier  than  when 
artificially  raised.  This,  with  the  varieties  atomaria,  of  which  there  are  two, 
(the  one  being  a  pure  white,  thickly  studded  with  minute  black  spots,  and  the 
other  alight  blue  with  small  white  spots,)  are  well  adapted  for  early  flowering. 
In  an  airy  greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  they  will  stand  the  winter,  and  produce 
their  beautiful  blooms  as  early  as  February  : — indeed  we  have  had  them  at 
Christmas.  For  this  purpose,  small  plants  should  be  selected  from  the  borders 
of  the  flower  garden,  in  September,  at  which  time  there  is  generally  plenty  of 
self-sown  plants.  To  bloom  4in  summer,  seed  should  be  sown  about  the 
beginning  of  March  in  the  open  border,  choosing  a  shaded  situation ;  and  a 
small  sowing  once  a  fortnight  till  the  middle  of  April  will  ensure  a  succession 
of  bloom  all  summer.  N.aurita  is  an  older  inhabitant  of  our  island.  It 
is  a  deep  lilac  colour,  of  rather  coarse  habit,  but  a  good  border  variety. 

LOBELIA  HETEROPHYLLA. 

The  genus  Lobelia  has  already  been  noticed  in  part  in  the  Florist  s  Journal ; 
but  much  remains  of  this  extensive  family.  It  comprises  upwards  of  tw’enty 
species,  only  two  of  which,  L.  Dortmanna  and  L.  urens ,  are  natives  of  England, 
the  others  are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Our  present  subject, 
L.  heteroplnjlla,  is  a  fine  greenhouse  herbaceous  plant,  producing  its  vivid 
coloured  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  petiole,  or  leaf-stalk;  and,  what  is  very 
desirable,  it  is  an  early  spring  flower.  It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  seed, 
and  is  easily  kept  through  the  winter,  taking  care  that  it  is  not  over  watered. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  additions  made  to  this  genus  lately. 
Among  the  rest,  L.  ignea  and  A.  ramosa  stand  most  prominent;  the  fust  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,- — seeds  having  been  received  by  M.  Makoy  of  Liege,  and 
from  thence  it  came  to  England.  At  first  it  wras  considered  more  tendei  than 
the  other  Lobelias ;  but  since  it  has  been  found  equally  hardy,  and  will  do  well 
planted  in  the  open  border,  giving  it  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  or  cold 
frame  during  winter.  L.  ramosa  is  of  similar  habit  to  the  species  figured. 
It  emanated  from  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  and  is  also  a  native  of 
Mexico.  It  is  strikingly  singular  in  its  manner  of  blooming,  the  flowers 
being  branching,  as  the  generic  name  implies  they  are :  they  are  produced 
alternately  over  each  other. 
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VISITS  TO  NURSERIES.  NO.  III. 

ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

We  take  some  shame  to  ourselves  for  not  making  these  gardens, 
which  are  the  princeps  ones  in  this  country  for  the  collection  and 
cultivation  of  rare  and  interesting  plants,  more  especially  those  of 
foreign  and  distant  climates,  the  object  of  our  first  visit.  But 
the  subject  of  them,  taken  altogether,  in  its  progressive  history, 
its  present  state,  and  we  fear  also  in  some  of  its  future  prospects, 
is  of  such  deep  and  varied  interest,  that  we  could  not  at  once 
make  up  our  minds  to  the  consideration. 

Kew  is  altogether  a  delightful  spot,  and  especially  suited  for 
those  purposes  to  which  it  has  so  long,  in  as  far  as  the  gardens 
are  considered,  been  devoted.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 

•g 

other  of  the  numerous  recollections  which  the  mere  mention  or 
thought  of  it  calls  up,- — with  the  doings  of  kings  and  princes,  the 
labours  of  philosophers,  or  the  performances  of  artists,  of  which 
it  has  been  successively  the  theatre.  Our  province  is  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  place  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  in  this  respect  it  is, 
above  all  places  within  the  four  seas,  sacred  ground,— ground 
sacred  to  botanical  science,  and  enriched  by  the  fruits  of  the 
exertions  of  some  of  the  most  liberal,  and  industrious,  and  able, 
and  successful  promoters  of  the  knowledge  of  the  vegetable 
world,  that  ever  adorned  England  or  any  other  country. 

Even  the  locality  has  its  charms  ;  for  it  consists  of  a  very 
gently  undulated  surface,  bordered  on  one  side  by  one  of  the 
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sweetest  bends  of  the  all  fertilizing  and  enriching  Thames.  This 
circumstance  appears  at  a  very  early  period  to  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  men  fond  of  nature. 

Thrpe  hundred  years  ago,  Kew  was  the  residence  of  Dr.  Turner, 
the  herbalist,  whose  collection  of  plants  was  there  ;  and  sub¬ 
sequent  residents,  all  devoted  to  Botany  in  some  way  or  other, 
also  collected  many  plants,  and  planted  rare  trees,  some  of  which 
yet  adorn  the  Arboretum  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  ;  and  when  George  II.  was  Prince  of  Wales,  his  secre¬ 
tary  possessed  the  mansion,  and  kept  up  the  style  of  the  garden. 
Soon  after  this  a  long  lease  of  it  was  taken  by  Frederic,  Prince  of 
Wales,  father  to  George  III. ;  and,  as  he  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
plants,  and  a  great  favourite  with  the  liberal  party  in  the  country, 
he  received  many  of  the  plants  which  the  Duke  of  Argyle  had 
collected  to  Wotton,  with  so  much  assiduity  and  judgment. 
After  the  demise  of  the  prince,  the  princess  dowager  not  only 
continued  her  attention  to  the  gardens,  but  began  the  botanical 
garden,  which,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  physic  garden 
of  the  apothecaries  at  Chelsea,  was  the  first  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  only  one  which  has,  up  to  the  present  moment,  been  esta¬ 
blished  by  royal  patronage.  It  is  true  that  this  princess  was  not 
queen  ;  but  her  son,  George  III.,  was  heir  apparent,  and  became 
purchaser  of  this  spot,  which  had  been  so  much  admired  by  his 
mother. 

About  this  time,  that  is,  toward  the  middle  of  last  century,  the 
talents  and  example  of  Philip  Miller,  of  the  Chelsea  garden,  had 
given  a  new  impulse  to  the  science  of  plants,  and  embued  young 
and  aspiring  gardeners  with  a  desire  of  doing  something  more 
than  growing  a  cabbage  or  a  cauliflower.  High  among  these 
meritorious  young  men  stood  the  late  William  Aiton.  To  him  the 
laying  out,  furnishing,  and  attending  of  the  botanical  and  other 
gardens  at  Kew  were  committed  ;  and  the  event  showed  that  the 
choice  could  not  have  fallen  on  a  better.  We  cannot  say  as  much 
for  the  structures  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers  ;  but  stones, ' 
and  bricks,  and  mortar,  and  deal  boards,  and  lead,  and  lifeless  and 
lumbering  matters  of  that  kind,  fortunately  lie  without  our  pro¬ 
vince,  so  that  we  cannot  even  criticize  them  without  being  guilty 
of  invasion. 

The  frequent  residence  of  George  III.  at  Kew  tended  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  gardens  there.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
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that  that  monarch  was  skilled  in  botanical  science  ;  but  he  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  gardens  from  the  example  of  his  mother ; 
and  his  partiality  for  vegetables  continued,  though  it  took  an 
agricultural,  rather  than  a  floricultural,  direction.  In  such  cases, 
however,  “  the  king’s  name  is  a  tower  of  strength  of  more  real 
value,  perhaps,  than  if  he  were  deeply  learned  in  them  ;  for  per¬ 
sons  of  lofty  station  should  be  the  patrons  of  men  of  science,  and 
not  the  rivals,  because,  if  subjects  are  required  to  worship  the 
wisdom  of  a  monarch,  it  tends  far  more  to  warp  their  judgments 
than  when  they  have  simply  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  kind¬ 
ness.  Other  patrons  of  science  were  attracted  by  the  royal  pre¬ 
sence  ;  and  foremost  among  these  stood  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  having 
no  pretensions  to  profound  knowledge  himself,  but  excellent  tact 
in  finding  out  and  great  liberality  iu  rewarding  those  who  had. 
To  the  discernment  and  liberality  of  Sir  Joseph,  we  owe  the 
Bauers,  the  finest  botanical  anatomists  and  delineators  that  ever 
this  country  possessed,  and  also  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  beyond  all 
measure  our  first  physiological  botanist ;  and  if  minor  men — men 
not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  these,  or  endure  its  light — shall 
dare  to  menace  the  existence  of  this  grand  living  monument  of 
Sir  Joseph’s  eminent  services,  they  ought  to  be  stripped  of  their 
supplemental  letters,  and  all  their  other  extraneous  integuments, 
and  have  their  naked  bodies,  standing  in  their  own  strength  and 
merits  as  mere  men,  birched  with  the  Daoun  setan,  or  “  Devil’s 
leaf,”  until  they  tingle  again  at  every  pore. 

Until  the  general  hostility  in  which  the  world  was  engaged 
withdrew  attention  from  such  matters,  Cook  and  all  his  successors 
brought  a  rich  store  of  plants  from^every  land  and  every  isle  of  the 
ocean,  and  Kew  Gardens  were  the  grand  receptacle  ;  and  its  col¬ 
lection  is  still  without  a  rival  in  the  country,  though  haply  its 
merits  have  been  less  loudly  trumpeted  forth  than  those  of  some 
inferior  places.  Mr.  Aiton,  jun.,  became  principal  horticulturist 
to  the  king  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1793  ;  and  though  the 
times  in  which  the  lot  of  his  labours  has  been  cast  have  been  less 
auspicious  than  those  of  his  father,  and  his  attention  has  been 
greatly  distracted  by  the  extensive  works  done  at  Windsor  and 
the  other  royal  gardens  and  parks,  of  which  Mr.  Aiton  had  been 
made  director  by  George  IV. ;  yet  no  gardens  can  be  in  finer  order 
than  those  of  Kew  are  at  the  present  time,  and  no  man  in  office 
can  be  more  attentive — courteous  indeed — to  visitors  of  all  ranks, 
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or  more  discriminating  in  the  selection  of  those  under  him,  than 
Mr.  Aiton. 

Here  we  may  remark,  and  it  is  worthy  of  attention,  that  these 
are  the  only  gardens  containing  a  valuable  collection  which  are 
freely  open  to  the  public, — for  we  are  not  sure  that  the  physic 
gardens  at  Chelsea  are  open,  even  to  those  compounders  of  sim¬ 
ples  who  have  paid  their  fees,  and  so  passed  muster  at  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Hall.  With  the  other  horticultural  and  botanical  gardens, 
as  well  as  the  zoological  ones,  which  usually  have  horticultural 
decorations,  the  case  is  nearly  the  same.  They  are  the  property 
of  certain  proprietors,  just  as  much  as  private  gardens  are  ;  and 
the  public  generally  have  no  title  to  be  admitted  to  them  without 
paying  fees  ;  neither  have  the  legislature  any  power  of  enforcing 
such  admission. — which  power  would  be  very  unjust. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  by  this  observation,  we  mean  to 
find  any  fault  with  those  establishments.  On  the  contrary,  we 
admit  that  they  do  much  good  in  the  advancement  of  science,  and 
in  improving  the  knowledge,  and  taste,  and  morals  of  the  people. 
But  they  have  nothing  national  in  them  ;  and  whatever  good  they 
may  do  is  founded  in  part,  and  no  inconsiderable  part,  upon  the 
mercantile  principle  of  gain  to  the  proprietors,  and  salaries  for 
those  who  have  the  management.  But  Kew  Gardens  are  public 
property, — the  botanic  one  being  open  for  a  reasonable  time  every 
lawful  day  ;  and  though  the  pleasure  grounds  are  open  only  on 
Sundays  from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas,  they  are  a  scene  of  mere 
amusement,  and  not  of  instruction.  Without  any  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  gardens,  or  by  what  gradations  and  by  whom  they 
have  been  brought  to  their  present  state,  the  public  have  great 
interest  in  their  preservation,  and  in  their  receiving  every  improve¬ 
ment  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  They  are  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  London  ;  the  trip  to  them,  either  by  land  or  by  water, 
is  short  and  pleasant ;  and  the  means  of  conveyance  frequent  and 
cheap  ;  and  therefore,  one  would  suppose  that  few  intelligent 
visitors  of  London,  especially  those  making  their  visits  in  the 
summer,  would  omit  Kew  Gardens  in  the  list  of  objects  de¬ 
sirable  to  be  seen.  The  season,  indeed,  is  of  less  consequence 
than  in  ordinary  gardens  ;  because  the  tropical  plants  and  those 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  of  which  the  number  is  great  and  the 
quality  excellent,  are  almost  equally  attractive  at  all  seasons.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  favourable  circumstances,  but  few  British  men 
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of  talent  visit  those  gardens  ;  for  the  number  of  them  is,  perhaps, 
not  greater  than  that  of  foreigners. 

This  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  public,  together  with  scanty 
funds,  and  the  constant  occupation  of  the  director  by  the  duties  of 
other  offices  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  his  sovereign, 
rendered  it  impossible  that  he  could  pay  much  attention  to  the 
botanic  garden  ;  and,  as  he  was  obliged  to  employ  his  assistants 
in  preparing  supplies  for  Windsor,  the  whole  system  was  paralyzed, 
and  the  public  indifference  increased.  When  William  IV.  came 
to  the  throne,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sum  annually  allowed 
for  Kew  Gardens  was  taken  away  ;  but  much  of  the  burthen  being 
removed  from  Mr.  Aiton  and  those  under  him,  there  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  gardens,  which  advances 
with  accelerated  progress  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
system  of  horticulture  ;  and  private  individuals  and  societies  had 
begun  to  form  large  connexions,  during  the  time  when  it  was  not 
possible  to  attend  rightly  to  Kew.  The  consequence  was,  that 
these  drew  that  attention  which  Kew  had  enjoyed  during  the  latter 
half  of  last  century  ;  and  as  people  are  always  more  ready  to  find 
fault  with  what  they  suppose  to  be  inferior,  than  to  learn  the 
cause,  and  find  a  remedy  for  the  inferiority,  the  gardens  began  to 
be  written  against,  sometimes  in  no  very  measured  terms. 
According  to  the  present  system,  these  gardens  are  treated  some¬ 
thing  after  the  manner  of  a  beggar  going  about  for  an  alms.  The 
Office  of  Woods  does  the  repairs  ;  the  wages,  coals,  and  other 
necessaries  are  voted  in  the  civil  list,  and  distributed  by  the  lord 
chamberlain  ;  and  the  collectors  of  plants  are  paid,  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  their  collections  defrayed,  by  the  Admiralty.  Thus  there 
is  what  the  Scotch  lawyers  most  appropriately  term  “a  confusion  of 
actions,”  in  the  government  superintendence  and  support ;  and  this, 
of  itself,  must  go  far  in  paralyzing  the  whole  establishment.  But 

this  cause,  as  well  as  the  former  ones,  was  overlooked  ;  and  all 

* 

that  was  found  or  fancied  to  be  amiss  in  the  gardens  was  charged 
directly  against  Mr.  Aiton,  and  those  under  him. 

The  result  has  been  a  very  common,  though  often  a  very  effectless 
one  of  late  years, — the  appointing  of  a  Commission,  and  the  giving 
in  of  a  Report.  These  commissions,  by  the  by,  appear  to  be  in  a 
pretty  fair  way  of  reducing  the  word  “  commissioner”  to  the  same 
level  as  in  France,  where  it  is  applied  to  a  common  porter  or 
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messenger.  This  commission  consisted  of  Dr.  Lindley,  of  the 
horticultural  gardens,  Mr.  Paxton,  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
gardens  at  Chats  worth,  and  Mr.  Wilson  ;  the  first  and  second  of 
whom,  at  least,  are  a  sort  of  rivals  to  the  director  at  Kew.  Dr. 
Lindley  is,  we  believe,  the  real  author  of  the  report,  which  tells 
what  are  in  the  gardens,  the  condition  of  the  several  plants,  the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  the  management ;  and  offers  certain  pro¬ 
posals  for  what  are  said  to  be  improvements.  With  the  treatment 
of  the  plants  themselves  no  fault  is  found,  for  they  are  said  to 
be  in  excellent  condition  ;  but  want  of  room  is  complained  of, 
which  is  obviously  the  fault  of  those  who  find  the  funds,  and  direct 
their  outlay.  Great  objections  are  made  to  the  naming  of  the 
plants  ;  not  because  any  of  them  are  misnamed,  but  because  they 
have  been  chiefly  named  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  only  the  foreman, 
and  has  a  small  salary,  and  consequently  is  not  scientific  enough, 
or  possessed  of  a  sufficient  “means”  for  this  (in  the  commissioners’ 
estimation)  important  part  of  botanical  economy.  Now,  though 
the  naming  of  plants  were  a  matter  of  far  more  consequence  than 
it  is,  we  do  not  see  how  the  smallness  of  a  man’s  salary  should 
prevent  him  either  from  doing  it  properly,  or  from  being  possessed 
of  science.  We  have  often  observed  high  salaries  having  a  re¬ 
laxing  effect  on  a  man’s  exertions,  but  never  of  small  ones  having 
the  same.  Great  salaries,  like  great  and  ostentatious  names,  have 
a  tendency  to  make  the  baser  metals  pass  current  as  gold.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  nomenclature  of  plants  is  a  confusion  worse  than  Babel, 
— a  perfect  abomination  upon  earth  ;  for  nine-tenths  of  the  names 
have  not  only  no  meaning,  but  they  consist  of  the  surnames  of 
men  of  all  nations,  transformed  into  monkeys  by  sticking  Greek 
and  Latin  terminations  to  their  hinder  ends.  The  Nominalists  and 
the  Realists  once  bred  not  only  great  anarchy  in  the  metaphysical 
world,  but  were  the  cause  of  making  warriors  handle  the  physical 
tool  in  the  battle  field.  We  strongly  suspect  that  there  are 
nominalists  and  realists  in  botany  ;  and  we  are  free  to  confess  that 
we  prefer  a  botanist  who  really  understands  their  physiology,  their 
habits,  and  modes  of  treatment,  and  their  useful  properties,  to  one 
"who  spends  all  his  life  in  calling  them  names.  This  part  of  the 
special  pleading  (pleading  for  some  purpose  into  wdiich  wre  have 
no  right  or  wish  to  inquire)  must,  therefore,  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  reporters  or  reporter  could  find  no 
fault  whatever  with  Kewr  Gardens,  except  the  want  of  room  in  the 
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stoves  and  green-houses,  and  that  the  names  of  the  plants  had  not 
been  affixed  by  some  one  eminent  in  botanical  science  ;  for  they 
do  not,  as  we  have  said,  allege  that  any  of  the  names  are  wrong. 
And  we  may  remark,  that,  in  the  very  important  department  of 
the  grasses,  which  are  of  more  value,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
than  all  the  other  families  taken  together,  the  nomenclature  has 
been  so  well  managed  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  a  very  short  time  spent 
in  the  department  allotted  to  these  plants  would  suffice  to  enable 
the  farmer  or  the  grazier  to  know  the  more  valuable  ones  at  sight. 
Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  we  are  to  have  a  national 
botanic  garden,  instead  of  one  appended  to  the  royal  household, 
as  Kew  gardens  have  hitherto  been,  the  plants  most  useful  to  the 
country  should  be  preferred,  and  not  those  most  curious  to  learned 
professional  botanists,  who,  like  the  men  of  Athens,  are  always 
seeking  after  “  some  new  thing” — we  beg  their  pardon,  some  new 
name.  The  species  of  plants  are  as  old  as  the  creation  ;  and, 
though  Dr.  Lindley,  somewhere  in  his  multiplicated  writings,  hints 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  sub-normal  or  semi-organic  matter  which 
lingers  on  the  margin,  waiting  the  wind, — and  if  the  said  wind 
shall  blow  it  landward,  it  becomes  a  lichen,  but  if  sea-ward,  lo 
and  behold  it  is  a  fucus  ! — yet,  notwithstanding  this,  and  though 
the  Doctor  were  aided  by  “  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,” 
we  shall  not  believe  that  he  ever  originated  a  new  species,  until 
we  actually  see  it  done,  and  have  analyzed  the  process. 

The  reporters  hint  that,  if  her  Majesty  pleases,  it  would  be 
better  to  relieve  the  lord  chamberlain  of  his  control  of  these 
gardens,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  placed  in  more 
manageable  hands  ; — but  this  is  not  stated.  Next  come  the  alter¬ 
natives,  in  the  event  of  the  chamberlain’s  relinquishment :  the 
gardens  should  at  once  be  abandoned  (to  whom,  or  for  what,  is  not 
said),  or  they  should  be  taken  for  public  purposes. 

It  is  upon  the  latter  of  these  alternatives  that  the  suggested 
changes  are  grounded.  The  postulata  are  :  that  a  botanical  gar¬ 
den  for  study  is  wanted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  and 
that  the  gardens  in  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies  have 
their  utility  sadly  diminished  by  the  want  of  proper  superinten¬ 
dence  and  control ;  and  the  corollary  from  these  postulata,  the 
latter  especially,  is,  that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  botanical  pope 
and  conclave  at  Kew  ;  and  that  the  bulls  of  his  vegetable  Holiness 
should  trot  forth  with  anathemas  thundering  at  their  heels,  and 
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enforce  the  most  implicit  obedience  from  every  botanist,  wherever 
Britain  holds  or  controls  a  foot  of  land.  If  this  is  freedom  of 
science,  it  is  exactly  the  counterpart  of  King  James’s  “  free 
monarchic,”  under  which  all  the  nation  were  to  be  slaves  of  the 
king,  and  he  the  slave  of  his  own  passion  and  caprice. 

In  supplement  to  this  mighty  foreign  domination,  which  twines 
round  the  globe  in  a  transcendental  curve,  from  Belise  to  Para¬ 
matta,  some  233°  in  longitude,  the  report  goes  on  to  recommend 
the  taking  in  of  30  acres  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  some  20,000?.  upon  the  gardens,  and  the  swamping  of 
the  Chelsea  gardens,  to  add  to  the  renown  of  this  (to  be)  most 
scientific  and  splendid  establishment.  Then  come  the  details, 
which  are  : — 1.  To  secure  at  least  two  specimens  for  the  gardens. 
2.  To  supply  the  other  royal  gardens  [with  what?  we  would 
ask].  3.  To  sell  all  disposable  duplicates,  annually,  by  auction  ; 
the  proceeds  of  this  indeterminate  ;  but  “  the  value  of  the  plants 
would  much  depend  upon  the  opinion  which  the  public  might 
entertain  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  garden,  whose  business  it  would 
be  to  determine  the  names  of  the  plants  to  be  sold.’'  [Here  we 
would  ask  Dr.  Lindley,  if  the  public  would  give  one  farthing  for 
a  toad-stool,  though  even  he  set  it  down  in  the  auctioneer’s  list  as 
a  Rafflesia  Arnoldi.]  4.  To  propagate  nothing  except  what  is 
wanted  for  government  purposes,  and  so  far  as  the  raising  new 
plants  from  seed  can  be  called  propagation.  [Considering  from 
whom  it  originated,  this  proposal  must  have  a  meaning,  but  those 
who  find  it  out  must  be  wise  indeed.]  The  chief  officer  to  have 
a  power  of  making  exchanges  with  private  individuals,  and  foreign 
gardens,  after  the  wants  of  the  British  public  are  satisfied. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  proposed  means  for  elevating 
Kew  Gardens  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  botanical  eminence  ; 
but  how  these  means  are  to  effect  their  purpose  is,  and  we  fear 
must  remain,  a  mystery.  We  do  not  like  the  huckstering  sale  of 
spare  plants  annually,  for  it  is  unworthy  of  the  British  nation. 
The  power  of  the  chief  officer  to  make  exchanges  is  tantamount 
to  giving  him  what  might  be  made  a  very  lucrative  barter.  The 
proposals  are  also  inconsistent  with  each  other;  for  the  exchanges 
are  not  to  be  made  till  “  after  the  wants  of  the  British  public  are 
satisfied  and  yet  there  is  no  provision  for  granting  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  single  plant,  or  any  thing  else.  Her  Majesty’s  gardens  are 
the  only  ones  to  be  supplied  ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  propagated, 
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u  except  what  is  wanted  for  government  purposes.”  The  public 
are,  in  fact,  to  have  no  voice  or  interest  in  the  matter ;  and  yet 
the  garden  is  professedly  to  be  for  the  public. 

Of  the  body  of  the  report  we  may  speak  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Lindley  : — “  One  might  call  it  a  provisional  creation  waiting  to  be 
organized;”  for,  as  it  is,  it  comes  exactly  to  Crambo’s  abstract 
idea  of  a  lord  mayor.  Of  the  spirit,  we  must  say  a  few  words, 
but  they  shall  be  very  few.  There  runs  through  the  entire  report 
a  querulous  disposition  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Aiton,  and  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  he  ought  not  to  have  the  direction  of  the  gardens  ; 
although  it  is  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon  day,  that  if  any  thing 
has  been  wrong,  it  has  been  solely  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  been  stinted  in  accommodation,  and  in  time  ;  and  we  ques¬ 
tion  whether,  if  so  stinted,  any  other  man  could  have  preserved 
the  plants  in  that  clean  and  healthy  condition,  and  vigorous 
growth,  which  they  display  at  the  present  moment.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  any  cause  of  complaint,  except  against  parties  over 
whom  those  who  were  labouring  silently  and  successfully  in  these 
gardens  had  no  control,  there  are  just  grounds  of  high  commenda¬ 
tion.  More  than  this,  there  is  something  to  be  remembered, 
— something  for  which  the  nation  and  the  world  ought  to  be 
grateful.  It  is  here  that  the  grand  impulse  to  botanical  pursuits 
in  this  country  was  given  ;  and  Mr.  Aiton,  sen.  was  the  architect 
who  designed  the  structure,  and  was  the  main  cause  of  concentrating 
the  materials  there.  Ninety  years  have  passed  away  since  he 
began  those  labours,  and  they  have  been  continued  to  the  present 
moment  by  himself  and  his  son  successively.  The  members  of  the 
commission  must  know  this.  And  they  are  botanists  ;  and  that 
botanists  should  name  the  name  of  Aiton  with  any  thing  but 
gratitude,  is  like  rapacious  and  ruthless  farmers  driving  the 
ploughshare  through  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers  for  the  “  filthy 
lucre” — of  another  bushel  of  grain. 
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Authenticated  Reports  for  this  list,  which  will  be  continued 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  is  intended  to  embrace  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  respectfully  solicited,  and  will  meet  with 
VOL.  I.  NO.  iv. 
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due  attention.  It  would  also  be  of  great  advantage,  if  the  re¬ 
porters  would  state  what  influence  the  exhibitions  appeared  to 
them  to  have  in  the  districts  over  which  it  may  be  supposed  more 
immediately  to  extend.  There  is  another  question  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  this,  or  rather  arising  out  of  it — the  share  which 
those  exhibitions,  and  the  love  of  flowers  resulting  from  them, 
appear  to  have  in  improving  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  people.  But  this  is  a  very  nice  question,  and  the  investigation 
of  it  would  require  much  discrimination. 


April  27.  Biggleswade.  Spring  Show  at  the  New  School  Room.  Prizes 
awarded. 

Auriculas,  green-edged...!.  Mr.  Giddings,  Page’s  Champion;  2.  Mr.  Garret,  Booth’s 
Freedom  ;  3.  W.  Hogg,  Esq.,  Lovely  Anne. 

Grey-edged... 1.  Mr.  Garret,  Ringleader;  2.  W.  Hogg.  Esq.,  ditto  ;  3.  Mr.  Webster,  ditto. 

White-edged...].  Mr.  W'ebster,  Tailor’s  Glory;  2.  W.  Hogs',  Esq.,  ditto;  3.  Mr.  Ged- 
dmgs,  ditto. 

Self-coloured. ..1.  Mr.  Franklin,  Metropolitan;  2.  F.  Hogg,  Esq.,  Whitaker’s  True  Blue  • 
3.  Mr.  Webster,  Lord  Primate. 

Polyanthus... 1.  Mr.  Garret,  Alexander;  2.  Mr.  Pullen,  Wood’s  Gold  Lace;  3.  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster,  ditto. 

Best  Stove  Plant... Mr.  Webster,  Cactus  speciosissimus. 

Best  Greenhouse  Plant. ..Mr.  Webster,  Azalea indicahybrida;  second  best  ditto,  F.  Hogg, 
Esq.,  Azalea  indica  alba. 

Best  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plant. ..Mr.  Webster,  Phlox  Verna. 

Pansies,  best  twenty-four  blooms. ..1.  Mr.  Garret’;  2.  Mr.  Webster;  3.  F.  Hogg,  Esq. 

Best  twelve  blooms. ..1.  Mr.  Garret;  2.  F.  Hogg,  Esq.;  3.  Mr.  Webster. 


April  29.  Stamford.  First  Show,  at  Handwell’s  Hotel.  Prizes  awarded. 

American  Plants... 2  Azalea  indica,  2  Rhododendron  pontica,  1  Scarlet  Azalea,  and 
1  Fuchsia  fulgens,  Countess  of  Lindsey. 

Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants. .. Correa  speciosa,  Euphorbia  splendens,  Fuchsia  fulgens, 
Erica  ovata,  Kennedia  nigricans,  Vica  rosea,  Ardesia  crenalata,  Pimelia  decussata,  Brug- 
mansia  arborea,  Indigofera  Australis,  Cineraria  bicolor,  Anthocerci  viscosa,  Vinca  alba, 
Euphorbia  jaquiniflora,  Deutzia  scabra,  Erica  vestita  alba,  Acacia  armata,  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Eresby. 

Geraniums... Hericartianum,  Chelseanum,  Queen  Bess,  Washington,  Speculum  mundi, 
Perfection,  Splendidissima,  Marchioness  of  Exeter. 

Ditto,  the  best  Dealer’s  Stand. ..Mr.  Algar. 

Ditto,  the  best  Seedling... Mrs.  W.  Harper. 

Cactuses. ..Cactus  Jenkinsonia,  Cactus  speciosa,  Cactus  Edesii,  Cactus  speciosissimum, 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby. 

Pansies,  Dealers’  Prizes. ...1.  Wellington,  Masterpiece,  Pomona  Suprema,  Don  Juan, 
Mrs.  Cheney,  Mulberry,  Joan  of  Arc,  Belzona,  Valteria,  Lady  Peel,  King  of  Yellows,  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  Anna  Maria,  Lord  Glames,  Amato,  Grand  Monarque,  Diana  Supreme, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  King  of  Oude,  Patriot,  Mr.  R.  Brown;  2.  Diana  Supreme,  Lady  Cle¬ 
ments,  Superb  Lilac,  Capt.  Ross,  Rosette,  Masterpiece,  Emma,  Adelaide,  Radiata,  Phyllis,  • 
Queen  of  Yellows,  Helena,  Allen’s  Minerva,  Antiope,  Mischance,  George  the  Fourth, 
Amato,  Thomsonia,  Claude,  Queen  of  Scotts,  Mr.  Algar. 

Ditto,  Amateur’s  Prizes. ..1.  Amato,  Harry,  Macbeth,  Sterne’s  Maria,  Lady  Peel,  and 
four  Seedlings,  Mr.  J.  Mills;  2.  Enchantress,  Vesta,  Amato,  Victoria,  Beauty  of  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Splendid  White,  Pasta,  Joan  of  Arc,  Bronze,  Nabob,  Melon’s  Beauty,  Mrs.  Worsley. 

Extra  Prizes. ..Bilbergia  zebrina,  General  Johnson.  Cactus  speciosissimum,  Cactus 
speciosa,  and  Roses,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Jackson. 

Fine  grown  Plants,  and  Collection  of  Geraniums. ..Consisting  of  Chef  d’oeuvre,  Anna 
Boleyn,  Fosteria  rosea,  Lord  Combermere,  Garth’s  Perfection,  Glorianum,  Splendidissima, 
Sir  John  Trollope. 

Bouquet  of  tender  Flowers. ..Marchioness  of  Exeter. 

Clianthus  puniceus... Ditto. 
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Auriculas... 1.  and  3.  Mr.  T.  Trobe,  Guyzance,  for  Dormand’s  William  IV.,  ana  Salter’s 
Garland;  2.  Mr.  A.  Gowens,  Felton,  for  Lancashire  Hero;  4.  Mr.  J.  Lee,  for  General 
Elliot;  5.  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  Felton  New  School,  for  Dormand’s  Don  Pedro. 

Hyacinths. ..1.  Mr.  Gowen’s  for  Groot  Voorst ;  2.  Mr.  Reid,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  James 
Allgood,  Felton  Vicarage,  for  Tarquin ;  3.  Mr.  Trobe,  for  Waterloo ;  4.  and  5.  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son,  for  Lord  Wellington  and  Alamode. 

Polyanthuses...  1  and  4.  Mr.  Trobe,  for  Pearson's  Alexander  and  Fair  Ann  ;  2.  Mr.  Rid¬ 
dle,  gardener  to  J.  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Acton  House,  for  Barkess’s  Bonny  Bess; 
3.  Mr.  Crossling,  gardener  to  George  Burdon,  Esq.,  Felton  Park,  for  Black  and  Gold ; 
5.  Mr.  Reed,  for  Prince  of  Beadle. 

An  extra  prize  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Felton,  for  the  best  Seedling  Poly¬ 
anthus,  which  he  named  Hudson’s  Anna  Maria. 


April  29.  Chester.  Prizes  awarded. 

Auriculas... Premier  Prize,  Mr.  Barrow. 

Green  edged. ..1.  Mr.  Barrow,  Freedom;  2.  Mr.  Evans,  Seedling;  3.  H.  Hesketh,  Esq., 
Glory  of  Oldham ;  4.  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton,  King;  5.  Mr.  Barrow,  Laddie;  6.  R.ev.  P.  W. 
Hamilton,  Bang  Up  ;  7.  Mr.  Evans,  King. 

Grey  edged...  1.  Mr.  Barrow,  Privateer;  2.  Ditto,  Plougliboy;  3.  J.  Fielding,  Esq.  Ring¬ 
leader  ;  4.  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton,  Unknown  ;  5.  Mr.  Evans,  Ringleader;  G.  Ditto,  Bags- 
late  Hero;  7.  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton,  Lord  Bridport. 

White  edged...].  Mr.  Evans,  Regulator;  2.  Ditto,  Regular;  3.  Ditto,  Conqueror ;  4.  FI. 
Hesketh,  Esq.,  Lancashire  Lass;  4.  Mr.  Delworth,  Pillar  of  Beauty  ;  6.  Mr.  Barrow,  Chan¬ 
cellor;  7.  Mr.  Delworth,  Bright  Venus. 

Selfs... 1.  Mr.  Evans,  Flag  ;  2.  Mr.  Barrow,  Apollo  ;  3.  Mr.  Evans,  Lord  Primate  ;  4.  Ditto, 
Lord  Lee;  5.  Ditto,  True  Blue;  6.  Mr.  Barrow,  Ned  Ludd  ;  7.  Mr.  Roberts,  Unknown. 

Seedling  Prize. ..Mr.  Barrow. 

Shaded  Selfs. ..1.  Mr.  Evans,  King  of  the  Alps  ;  2.  Mr.  Morris,  Unknown  ;  3.  J.  Uniacke, 
Esq.,  Unknown;  4.  Mr.  Evans,  Seedling;  5.  Mr.  Roberts,  Miss  Brooke;  G.  Mr.  Evans, 
Seedling  ;  J.  Uniacke,  Esq.,  Unknown. 

Polyanthuses,  dark  ground...].  Mr.  Barrow,  Cheshire  Favourite;  2.  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Alexander;  3.  Mr.  Evans;  4.  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton,  Princess  Royal;  5.  Mr.  Barrow, 
Bang  Up. 

Best  Seedling  ..Mr.  Evans. 

Red  ground...  1.  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton,  George  the  Fourth;  2.  Ditto,  Jolly  Dragoon; 
3.  Ditto,  Seedling;  4.  Mr.  Barrow,  Seedling;  5.  Mr.  Evans,  Maypole. 

Best  Seedling... Mr.  Evans. 

Hothouse...  1.  Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Dickson,  Cyrtopodium  species  ;  2.  C.  Potts,  Esq  ,  Crinum 
amabile  ;  3.  Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Dickson,  Gongora  atropurpurea ;  4.  C.  Potts,  Esq.,  Cactus 
Jenkinsonii ;  5.  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton,  Cactus  speciosa;  6.  Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Dickson, 
Cactus  Akermanii  major;  7.  C.  Potts,  Esq.,  Thunbergia  alata. 

Greenhouse... 1.  Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Dickson,  Rhododendron  arboreum  rubra;  2.  Lady 
Stanley,  Tropgeolum  tricolor;  3.  Ditto,  Erica  perspicua ;  4.  Ditto,  Borronia  serrulata; 
.5.  Ditto,  Erica  mundata;  6.  Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Dickson,  Clematis  azurea  grandiflora; 
7.  Lady  Stanley,  Erica  Plartnellii. 

Hyacinths...  1.  Messrs.  Edwards,  Walker,  and  Co.,  Nimrod;  2.  Ditto,  Grand  Vainqueur; 
3.  Ditto,  L’Amie  deCoeur;  4.  Ditto,  L.  Condem;  5.  Ditto,  Pigeon. 

Geraniums...  1.  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton,  Joan  of  Arc;  2.  Messrs.  Edwards,  Walker,  and 
Co.,  Speculi  mundi;  3.  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton,  Tam  O’Shanter;  4.  Messrs.  Edwards, 
Walker,  and  Co.,  Parker’s  Triumphant;  5.  Miss  Brittain,  Dennis’s  Perfection;  6.  Ditto, 
Fosteriana  rosea. 


April  29,  and  May  15.  Yale  of  Evesham.  First  and  Second  Shows. 
Prizes  awarded. 


Auriculas,  green-edged...].  Wood’s  Lord  Lascelles,  J.  Clark,  Esq.;  2.  Atkins’s  Defiance, 
Mr.  Drury  ;  3.  Galloway’s  Glory,  Wm.  Barnes.  Esq. 

Ditto,  grey-edged... Kenyon’s  Ringleader,  Wm.  Barnes,  Esq. 

Ditto,  white-edged. ..Barlow’s  Morning  Star,  Wm.  Barnes,  Esq. 

Ditto,  seifs...  1.  Barnes’s  Viscount  Canterbury,  Wm.  Barnes,  Esq. ;  2.  Bury’s  Lord  Pri¬ 
mate,  ditto. 

Ditto,  Alpines. ..1.  Barnes’s  Prince  George,  Wm.  Barnes,  Esq.;  2.  Barnes’s  Splendidis- 
sima,  ditto;  3.  Barnes’s  Perfecta,  ditto. 

Polyanthuses,  dark...l.  Park’s  Lord  Nelson,  Sir  C.  Throckmorton  ;  2.  Pearson’s  Alexan¬ 
der,  Wm.  Barnes,  Esq. 

Ditto,  red...l.  Seedling,  Mr.  R.  Whitford ;  2.  Buck’s  Geoige  the  Fourth,  Wm.  Barnes, 
Esq. 

The  best  Bouquet. ..General  Marriott. 

Stove,  or  Greenhouse  Plants...!.  Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  J.  Clark,  Esq.;  2.  Cereus  Acker- 
mannii,  Edward  Rudge,  Esq.  ;  3.  Cinerea,  J.  Ashwin,  Esq. 

Hardy  Plant... Rhododendron  ponticum,  General  Marriott. 
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SECOXD  SHOW. 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  storms  during  the  day,  the  company  attending  was  smaller 
than  usual.  The  subjoined  list  of  prizes  were  awarded. 

Tulips,  Feathered  Bizards....  1.  Ariadne,  F.  Davies,  Esq.;  2.  Pompe  funebre,  ditto; 
3.  Due  de  Savoi,  Mr.  J.  Burlingham. 

Ditto,  Flamed  ditto. ..1.  Royal  Sovereign,  F.  Davies,  Esq.;  2.  Titian,  ditto ;  3.  Roi  de 
Maures,  Mons.  Edouard. 

Ditto,  Feathered  Byblcemen...2.  Ambassador,  F.  Davies.  Esq. ;  2.  Holmes’s  Superfine, 
ditto ;  3.  Bienfait  Incomparable,  Mons.  Edouard. 

Ditto,  Flamed  ditto...!.  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  F.  Davies,  Esq.;  2.  Angelina,  ditto; 
3  Washington,  Mr.  E.  Goodall. 

Ditto,  Feathered  Rose...l.  Boadicea,  F.  Davies,  Esq.;  2.  Catalani,  ditto;  3.  Pearson's 
Fair  Ellen,  Mr.  R.  Whitford. 

Ditto,  Flamed  ditto...  1.  Triomphe  Royale,  Mr.  T.  Burlingham  ;  2.  Maria  Theresa,  Mons. 
Edouard ;  3.  Lac,  F.  Davies,  Esq. 

Ditto,  Selfs,  yellow.. .Min  d’Or,  Mr.  R.  "Whitford. 

Ditto,  ditto,  white. ..Princess  Charlotte’s  Cenotaph,  F.  Davies,  Esq. 

Anemones,  dark  double...  1  and  2.  Mr.  R.  Whitford. 

Ditto,  light  ditto... Mr.  R.  Whitford. 

The  best  Bouquet. ..Mr.  T.  Burlingham 

Pansies,  12  varieties...  1.  Wm.  Barnes,  Esq. ;  2.  Rev.  Joseph  Harling. 

Greenhouse  Plants...  1.  Hydrangea  quercifolia,  Mrs.  Oswald  Cheek;  2.  Fuchsia  fulgens, 
Edward  Rudge,  Esq. ;  3.  Azalea,  Stanhope  Hunter,  Esq. 

Hard3^  Plants. ..1.  Hardy  Azalea,  General  Marriott;  2.  Calmia  latifolia,  Stanhope  Hun¬ 
ter,  Esq. 

Geraniums... 1.  King  of  Geraniums,  Mr.  T.  Burlingham;  2.  Dennis’s  Perfection,  F. 
Davies,  Esq.  ;  3.  Alexandrina  Victoria,  ditto. 


"Worcestershire.  At  the  Guildhall,  Worcester.  Prizes  awarded. 

Auriculas,  green-edged...l.  Oliver’s  Lovely  Ann,  Mr.  T.  Brown  ;  2.  Bearless  superb, 
ditto  ;  3.  Wood’s  Lord  Lascelles,  ditto. 

Ditto,  grey-edged... 1.  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Mr.  Brown  ;  2.  Pearson’s  Liberty,  Mr.  Smith'; 
3.  Metcalf’s  Lancashire  Hero,  Mr.  Brown. 

Ditto,  white-edged... 1.  Brown’s  Favourite,  Mr.  Brown;  2.  Taylor’s  Glory,  Mr.  Biddell; 
3.  Hufton’s  Mrs.  Willoughby,  ditto. 

Ditto,  Selfs. ..1.  Flora’s  Flag,  Mr.  Hook,  jun  ;  2.  Whitaker’s  True  Blue,  Mr.  Smith; 
3.  Bury’s  Lord  Primate,  Mr.  Barnes. 

Ditto,  Alpines. ..1.  Biddell’s  Queen  Victoria,  Mr.  Biddell;  2.  Perfecta,  Mr.  Barnes; 
3.  Brown’s  Blucher,  Mr.  Brown. 

Polyanthuses,  dark...l.  Pearson’s  Alexander,  Mr.  Browu;  2.  Fletcher’s  Defiance,  ditto. 
Ditto,  red..,i.  Ellice’s  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Mr.  Barnes  ;  2.  Beauty  of  Coven,  ditto. 
Hyacinths,  double-red...  1.  Honneur  d’ Amsterdam,  C.  Pidcoek,  Esq. ;  2.  Red  Ruborum, 
Mr.  Barnes. 

Ditto,  double-white...  1.  Unknown,  Mr.  T.  Burlingham,  jun. ;  2.  Mr.  Smith. 

Stove  Plants. ..1.  Euphorbia  splendens,  Mr.  Bennett;  2.  Oncidium  ampliatum,  Mr. 
Smith  ;  3.  Strelitzia  reginae,  Earl  Coventry. 

Greenhouse  Plants... 1.  Kennedia  nigricans,  Mr.  Smith;  2.  Polygala  attenuata,  ditto; 
3.  Azalea  Indica  alba,  ditto. 

Geraniums. ..1.  Splendissimum,  Mr.  Bennett;  2.  Unknown;  3.  Jewess,  Mr.  T.  Burling¬ 
ham,  jun. 

Heaths..,!.  Erica  vestita alba,  Mr.  Smith;  2.  Erica  hybrida,  ditto. 

Hardy  Shrub's...  1.  Deutzia  scabra,  Mr.  Burlingham,  jun. ;  2.  Rhododendron  hybridum, 
Mr.  Smith. 

Herbaceous  Plants... 1.  C.  Pidcock,  Esq.;  2.  Primula  cortusoides,  B.  G.  Kent,  Esq. 
Nosegays... 1.  Earl  Coventry;  2.  Mr.  Keeley. 

Extra  Prizes. ..Chinese  Peony,  Earl  Coventry ;  Epacris  grandiflora,  Mr.  Smyth;  Sypho- 
camph\lus  bicolor,  Mr.  Burlingham,  jun.;  Calceolaria,  Seedling,  ditto;  Cineraria,  Mr. 
Bennett;  Cactus  speciosissimus,  Mr.  Keeley. 


May  5.  St.  Neots.  In  the  New  Room.  Prizes  awarded. 

To  Gardeners. 

Auriculas,  green-edged...  1.  Mr.  Giddings,  Oliver’s  Lovely  Ann;  2.  Mr.  Webster, 
Howard’s  Nelson. 

Ditto,  grey-edged. ..1.  Mr.  Hyland,  Kenyon’s  Ringleader  ;  2.  Mr.  Webster,  ditto. 

Ditto,  white-edged...  1.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Day,  Pillar  of  Beauty;  2.  Mr.  Webster,  Popplewell’s 
Conqueror. 

Ditto,  self-coloured. ..1.  Mr.  Giddings,  True  Blue;  2.  Mr.  Hyland,'  Colonel  of  the  Blues. 
Polyanthuses...!.  Mr.  Webster,  Buck’s  George  IV.;  2.  Mr.  Giddings,  Cox’s  Regent. 
Hyacinths,  best  3  of  different  colours...  1.  Mr.  Franklin,  l’Honor  of  Amsterdam,  La 
Majesteuse,  and  Bouquet  Royale;  2,  Mr.  Barringer,  Groot  Vorst,  Countess  De  la  Coste. 
and  Porcelain  Sceptre. 
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Polyanthus  Narcissus,  yellow. ..Mr.  Barringer,  Soleil  d’Or. 

Ditto,  white... Mr.  Barringer,  Monarque. 

Best  Hardy  Flowering  Shrub. ..Mr.  Franklin,  Azalea  tricolor,  Wolf. 

Best  Greenhouse  Plant. ..Mr.  Webster,  Chorizema  cordata. 

Best  Hardy  Flowering  Herbaceous  Plant. ..Mr.  Franklin,  Pulmonaria  divarica. 
Heartsease,  best  24  varieties... 1.  Mr.  Wood  ;  2.  Mr.  Webster. 

Afnateurs. 

Auriculas,  best  of  any  colour...  1.  W.  Hogg,  Esq.,  Kenyon’s  Ringleader;  2.  F.  Hogg, 
Esq.,  Page’s  Champion;  3.  Mr.  Barringer,  Howard's  Nelson. 

Polyanthuses...!.  W.  Hogg,  Esq.,  Princess  Royal  ;  2.  Mr.  Barringer,  Alexander. 
Hyacinths... Mr.  Barringer,  Nimrod,  Vanqueur,  Elizabeth. 

Polyanthus  Narcissus,  yellow... Mr.  Barringer,  Soliel  d’Or. 

Ditto,  white... Mr.  Barringer,  Monarque. 

Best  Hardy  Flowering  Shrub... Mr.  Evans,  Rhododendron  ponticum. 

Best  Greenhouse  Plant... F.  Hogg,  Esq.,  Azalea  indica. 

Best  Hardy  Flowering  Herbaceous  Plant... Mr.  Goode,  Phlox  divaricata. 

Heartsease,  best  12  varieties...  1.  F.  Hogg,  Esq. ;  2.  Mr.  Goode. 


Retford  and  Bawtry.  At  the  School  Room.  Prizes  awarded. 


Stove  Plants. ..1.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  for  Euphorbia;  2.  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  Euphorbia 
splendens;  3.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Cerbera  fruticosa  ;  4.  Ditto,  Hibiscus  Sinensis. 

Bulbous  Stove  Plant...!.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Gesnerii  Cooperii ;  2.  Ditto,  Siningia guttata; 
3.  Ditto,  Gloxiana,  seedling. 

Stove  Climber... G.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  Ipomea  rubra  cerulea. 

Cut  Specimens  of  Stove  Plants...  1.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Bignonia  chererii;  2.  Ditto,  Passi- 
flora  racemosa. 

Greenhouse  Plant...!.  Mr.  R.  Hall,  Chorizema  ilicifolia  ;  2.  Ditto,  Chorizema  cordata ; 
3.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Eutaxia  myrtifolia;  4.  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  Diplacus  puniceus. 

Bulbous  Greenhouse  Plant...  1.  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  Cyrtanthus  obliquus;  2.  Ditto, 
Amaryllis  vittata;  3.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Oxalis  florabunda. 

Greenhouse  Climber... Earl  Spencer,  Tropaeolum  tricolorum. 

Greenhouse  Cut  Specimens...!.  F.  T.  Foljambe,  Esq.,  Kennedia  nigricans;  2.  Ditto, 
Kennedia  rubicunda. 

Camellia... 1.  Mr.  R.  Hall,  Conspicua;  2.  Ditto,  Alba  plena ;  3.  Ditto,  Donklerii. 

Erica.. .1.  Mr.  Hall,  Hartnellii;  2.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Aristata;  3.  Mr.  R.  Hall,  Walker’s 
superb;  4.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Bicolor. 

Tender  Azalea... 1.  Lord  Galway,  Indica  alba  ;  2.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Phoenice. 

Rhododendron. ..C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Cacassicum. 

Fuchsia. ..1.  R.  Millington,  Esq.,  Mutabilis;  2.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Fulgens ;  3.  Ditto, 
Globosa. 

Cactus...!.  Earl  Spencer,  Jenkinsonia;  2.  J.  Rogers,  Esq. ;  8.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Seedling. 

Pencilled  White  Pelargonium...!.  R.  Millington,  Esq.,  Mecrantha;  2.  G.  S.  Foljambe, 
Esq.,  Cerillia. 

Scarlet  ditto...  1.  R.  Millington,  Esq.,  Touchstone  ;  2.  Earl  Spencer,  Gloriosa. 

Purple  ditto. ..1.  R.  Millington,  Esq.,  Don  Juan;  2.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Crestus. 

Rose  ditto. ..1.  Lord  Galway,  Conqueror ;  2.  Ditto,  Maneda. 

Cloudedditto...l.  R.  Millington,  Esq.,  Speculum  mundi ;  2.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Maximum. 

Crimson  ditto...!.  R.  Millington,  Esq.,  Seedling;  2.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Lord  Denman. 

Pink  ditto...!.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Jack  of  Newbury;  2.  Ditto,  Hector. 

Lilac  ditto...  1.  J.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Duke  of  York;  2.  Ditto,  Romme  major. 

China  Rose  in  Pot...l.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Odorata;  2.  Earl  Spencer,  Sinensis. 

Garden  Rose  in  Pot...l,  2,  and  3.  R.  Millington,  Esq, 

Cineraria,  purple...!.  R.  Millington,  Esq.,  Pulcliella;  2.  Blue,  G.  S.  Foljambe,  Esq., 
Victoria;  3.  Lilac,  Earl  Spencer,  Cruenta. 

Best  Hardy  Shrub. ..C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Berberis  ilicifolia. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plant...!.  C.  Ramsden,  Esq.,  Anum  triphyllum ;  2.  Ditto,  Trillium 
grandiflora ;  3.  Ditto,  Iris  pumilla. 

Shrubby  Calceolaria...  1  and  2.  Earl  Spencer. 

Herbaceous  ditto...  1.  R.  Millington,  Esq. ;  2.  Earl  Spencer. 

British  Plant... R.  Millington,  Esq.,  Ophioglossum  officinale. 


Northwich.  At  the  Angel  Inn.  Prizes  awarded. 

Best  Bouquet  of  Flowers...  1.  Sir  P.  Egerton ;  2.  Lady  Amelia  Kay. 

Extra  Prize... 1.  Coffee  Plant,  Lady  Amelia  Kay;  2.  Fuchsia,  J.  H.  Leigh,  Esq. 

Best  Pair  of  Auriculas. ..1.  Mr.  Thomas  Barrow,  Booth’s  Freedom  and  Mary  Ann  ;  2, 
Mr.  Robert  Ollier,  Booth’s  Freedom  and  Ringleader. 

Best  Pair  of  Polyanthuses...!.  Mr.  Jonathan  Saunders,  Lord  John  Russell  and  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  ;  2.  Mr.  Thomas  Barrow,  Favourite  and  Dragon. 
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May  7.  Market  Drayton.  At  the  Corbet  Arms  Hotel.  Prizes  awarded. 

Best  Pan  of  Auriculas. ..Mr.  Arkinstall,  for  Kenyon’s  Ringleader,  Black  Joke,  Lee's 
Venus,  and  Howard’s  Nelson. 

Green-edged. ..1.  Booth’s  Freedom,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bradbury;  2.  Unknown;  3.  Wallace’s 
Blucher,  Mr.  Arkinstall. 

Grey-edged...  1.  Grimes’s  Privateer,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bradbury ;  2.  Lovely  Ann,  ditto  ;  3.  Ken¬ 
yon’s  Ringleader,  Mr.  Arkinstall. 

White-edged...!.  Popywell’s  Conqueror,  Mrs.  Twemlow;  2.  Admiral  Gardener,  ditto; 
3.  Clegg’s  Lady  of  Honour,  Mr.  Arkinstall. 

Selfs. ..1.  Redman’s  Favourite,  Mr.  Arkinstall ;  2.  Flora's  Flag,  ditto  :  3.  Apollo,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Bradbury. 

Polyanthus. ..Premier  prize,  Alexander,  Mr.  Peplow. 

Darks... 1.  George  the  Fourth,  Mrs.  Twemlow;  2.  Lord  Crewe,  Mr.  Peplow;  3.  Pear¬ 
son’s  Alexander,  Mrs.  Twemlow;  4.  William  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Arkinstall. 

Reds...l,  2,  3,  and  4.  Seedlings,  Mr.  Peplow. 

Pan  of  12  Pansies...!.  Messrs.  Godwin,  for  Diomede,  Earl  of  Warwick  (Gaines’s), 
Edgleaston  Hero,  Model  of  Perfection  (Holmes’s),  Thompson’s  King,  Widnall’s  Edina, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Enterprise,  Hon.  Mrs.  Adams,  Widnall’s  Cato,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Rev.  C.  Hotham;  2.  Mr.  William  Thornton,  Exquisite,  Lady  Ann,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Frogmore  Beauty,  Unique,  Mulberry,  Princess,  Donna  Maria,  Emperor,  Coronet,  Thomp¬ 
son’s  King,  Enterprise. 

Pan  of  24  ditto... Messrs.  Godwin,  for  Edgleaston  Hero,  Godwin’s  Brutus,  Page’s  Splen¬ 
dour,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Thompson’s  King,  Alicia,  Mountjoy’s  Miss  Hone,  Corinne, 
Coronation  (Lovegrove’s),  Birmingham  Beauty,  Enterprise,  Hon.  Mrs.  Adams,  Lady  Mary, 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Climax,  Dowager  Queen  (Page’s),  Negro  Boy,  Tamworth  Hero, 
Lovegrove’s  Miss  Malcolm,  Princess  Elizabeth,  Widnall’s  Belzonia,  Rev.  C.  Hotham,  Grand 
Duke  of  Russia,  Masterpiece. 

Calceolaria... Spotted  Beauty,  Miss  Whitfield. 

Greenhouse  Plants. ..1.  Messrs.  Godwin,  for  Crotolaria  purpurea,  Erica  Hylerida.  Erica 
ventricosa  coccinea ;  2.  Miss  Whitfield,  Polygala  oppositifolia,  Leceenaultia  formosa,  and 
Fuchsia  Robertsii. 

Tender  Annuals. ..1.  Miss  Whitfield,  for  Schizantlius  Hookerii;  2.  Lobelia  azurea. 

Half  Hardy  Plants. ..Miss  Whitfield,  for  Verbena  Nievenii. 

Best  Cut  Specimens, ..Mrs.  Twemlow. 


May  13.  Dundee.  First  for  the  Season,  at  the  Caledonian  Hall.  Prizes 
awarded. 

Auriculas,  best  3  green-edged...l .  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  Westfield  Cottage,  for  Booth's 
Freedom,  Taylor’s  Ploughboy,  Wild’s  Black  and  Green;  2.  Mr.  James  Lowe,  Howard's 
Lord  Nelson,  Coldingham,  Blucher,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Ditto,  best  3  grey-edged... Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  Smith’s  General  Bolivar,  Warras’s  Union, 
Clegg’s  General  Murillo. 

Ditto,  best  3  white-edged...  1.  Mr.  James  Lowe,  Campbell’s  Robert  Burns,  Popplewell's 
Conqueror,  Lee’s  Bright  Venus  ;  2.  Charles  Clark,  Esq., -Taylor’ Glory,  Lee’s  Bright  Venus, 
Hugh’s  Pillar  of  Beauty. 

Best  3  Selfs. ..Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  Bury’s  Lord  Primate.  Flora’s  Flag,  Martin’s  Eclipse. 

Best  6  as  variety... 1.  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  Thompson’s  Bang  Up,  Wild’s  Lancashire  Lad, 
Barlow’s  Morning  Star,  Lee’s  Talavera,  Holder’s  Loyalist,  Pearson's  Badajoz  ;  2.  Mr.  James 
Jamison,  Booth’s  Freedom,  Ashworth’s  Rule  All,  Taylor’s  Ploughboy',  Warras’s  Union, 
Kenyun's  Ringleader,  Clough’s  Do  Little. 

Best  grey-edged  Seedling.. .Mr.  James  Law. 

Best  variety'  of  Seedling  Alpines  and  Selfs,  from  open  border... Charles  Chalmers,  Esq., 
Magdalen-yard. 

Best  specimen  Bulb. ..Name  unknown,  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq., 
Tay  Bank. 

Best  variety  of  Calceolarias. ..1.  Mr.  John  Hampton,  gardener,  15  Seedlings;  2.  Charles 
Clark,  Esq.,  Dicksonia,  Miss  Gladston,  Cestriensis,  Mercury',  Picta  Coccinea,  Sir  John 
Thorold,  and  3  Seedlings. 

Pansies,  best  6. ..Mr.  David  Wallace,  gardener  to  Charles  Chalmers,  Esq.,  Magdalen- 
yard,  Queen,  Sophia  Western,  Royral  Eagle,  Venosa,  Masterpiece,  Emperor;  2.  Not  named. 

Ditto,  best  12...1.  David  Miln,  Esq.,  Broughty  Ferry,  Richardson’s  Adelaide,  Queen, 
Zoar,  Rob  Roy7,  Sophia  Western,  Masterpiece,  Northern  Lion,  Duchess  of  Kent  (new),  The 
Doctor,  Venosa,  Hornsey  Hero,  Sir  James  Graham;  2.  Not  named. 

Best  3  Seedlings. ..Mr.  John  Dick,  Ballandean ;  2.  Mr.  James  Low,  Maryhield. 

Hyacinths,  best  3  double  and  best  3  single... Mr.  D.  Wallace. 

Best  variety  of  double  Wallflower. ..1.  D.  Miln,  Esq.;  2.  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq. 

Best  variety7  of  single  Wallflower. .Air.  P.  Brown. 

Best  double  Seedling  Wallflower. ..Ditto. 

Greenhouse  bloom  cut-flowers...  1.  David  Miln,  Esq.;  2.  Charles  Clark,  Esq. 

Best  6  Herbaceous  blooms...  1.  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq.;  2.  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  Bart. 
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Best  6  Greenhouse  Plants. ..1.  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  Westfield  Cottage,  Cineraria  Water- 
housiana,  Correa  speciosa,  Erica  cermthoide,  Poligala  oppositifolia,  Cineraria  poppulifolia, 
Cineraria  King  ;  2.  Alex.  Easson,  Esq.,  Erica  persoluta  Coccinea,  Erica  maroonthia  tubi- 
flora,  Cineraria  floribunda,  Correa  speciosa,  Fabiana  imbricata,  Oxylobium  elipticum. 

Best  pair  of  Heaths. ..Alex.  Easson,  Esq.,  Vestita  fulgida,  Rubia  Calix. 

Best  Greenhouse  Climber. ..Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  Tropaeolum  pentiphyllum. 

Specimen  Plant,  for  rarity. ..1.  Alex.  Easson,  Esq.,  Chorizema  Dicksonia;  2.  Mr.  D. 
Wallace,  Epiphyllum  Jenkinsonia. 

Best  Specimen  Plant  for  beauty. ..1.  Sir  J.  Ogilvy,  Bart.,  Purple  Hydrangea;  2.  Mr.  D. 
Wallace,  Epipliyllunr  speciosum. 


May  13.  Doncaster.  First  Meeting,  at  the  New  Concert  Room.  Prizes 
awarded. 

Best  Pan  of  6  Greenhouse  Plants... Mrs.  Elmsall,  Pimelia  decussata,  Polygalla  oppositi¬ 
folia,  Sollya  heterophilla,  Correae  rubroides,  Kennedia  monophylla,  Metrosideras  flori¬ 
bunda. 

Best  Orchideous  Plant. ..Mr.  R.  Hall,  Oncidium  bifolium. 

Best  Stove  Plant...  1.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Musa  coccinea  ;  2.  Ditto,  Franciseea  uniflora. 
Best  Greenhouse  Plant. ..1.  Messrs.  Crowder,  HoveaCelsii;  2.  Mr.  R.  Hall,  Chorizema 
varium  ;  3.  H.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Boronia  serrulata. 

Best  Cactus...  1.  Mrs.  Elmsall,  Hyltonia;  2.  Dr.  Bower,  Cereus  speciosissimus. 

Best  Exotic  Climber... 1.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Kennedia  coccinea ;  2.  Wm.  Chadwick  Esq 
Clematis  Sieboldii.  ’ 

Best  large  Red  Pelargonium... H.  Cooke.  Esq.,  Belvidera. 

Best  Rose  ditto. ..H.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Foster’s  Gem. 

Best  Oak-leaf  ditto. ..H.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Fire  King. 

Best  Crimson  ditto. ..Mr.  Stone,  Dennis’s  Perfection. 

Best  Red  ditto...  Wm.  Chadwick,  Esq.,  Lord  Hill, 

Best  Lilac  ditto... Mr.  Stone,  Laura. 

Best  Pink  ditto. ..LI.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Lady  Stanley. 

Best  Blush  ditto. ..Mrs.  Elmsall,  Clara. 

Best-  White  ditto... H.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Queen  Bess. 

Best  Clouded  ditto. ..Mr.  Stone,  Olympieum. 

Best  Camellia...!.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Chandlerii ;  2.  Ditto,  Donckelaerii. 

Best  Erica. ..1.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Hartnellii;  2.  Mr.  Hall,  Perspicua  liana;  3.  Ditto, 
Ventricosa  carnea;  4.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Vestita  alba. 

Best  China  Rose...l.  LI.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Noisette  Smithii;  2.  William  Chadwick,  Esa.. 
Yellow  China. 

Best  Fuchsia.. .1.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Fulgens  ;  2.  Mrs.  Milan,  ditto;  3.  Messrs.  Crowder, 
Globosa. 

Best  Azalea...l.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Ledifolia;  2.  Mrs.  Milan,  Phcenicea. 

Best  Hardy  ditto. ..1.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Tricolor  Jacobi ;  2.  Ditto,  Pontica  tricolor,  Wolf. 
Best  Hardy  Shrub...  1.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Edwardsia  grandiflora;  2.  Ditto,  Andromeda 
pulverulenta. 

Best  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plant...  1.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Trillium  grandiflora;  2.  Ditto, 
Paeonea  sabina. 

Best  Herbaceous  Calceolaria... 1.  Mr.  R.  Hall ;  2.  Ditto,  Aurea  Aleppo. 

Best  Shrubby  ditto. ..1.  Mrs.  Elmsall,  Atrofuscum  ;  2.  Dr.  Bower,  Loudonia. 

Best  Tree  Peony...  1.  Mrs.  Elmsall,  Moutan  ;  2.  Messrs.  Crowder,  ditto. 

Best  Mimulus...l.  H.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Seedling;  2.  Mrs.  Elmsall,  ditto. 

Best  British  Plant. ..Mrs.  Elmsall,  Primula  farinosa. 

Best  Narcissus. ..Messrs  Crowder,  Bulbocoidium.  * 

Best  Tender  Bouquet. ..IT.  Cooke,  Esq. 

Best  Hardy  ditto...  1.  Mr.  Gill;  2.  Mrs.  Webster. 

Best  Tender  or  Hardy  ditto... Messrs.  Crowder. 

Best  Annual...!.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Nemophylla  insignis;  2.  Mrs.  Elmsall,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii. 

Tulips.— Best  Byblcemen...Mr.  Thorpe,  Bienfaite. 

Best  Rose. ..Mr.  Thorpe,  Flow  of  the  Nile. 

Best  Feathered  Bizard...l.  Mr.  Fearn,  Monsieur  Pitt ;  2.  Mr.  Thorpe,  Trafalgar. 

Best  Flamed  Bybloemen...Mr.  Fearn,  Countess  Vanroy. 

Best  Rose. ..Mr.  Fearn,  Golden  Rose. 

Best  Self... 1.  Dr.  Bower  ;  2.  Ditto,  White  Flag. 

Best  Self  Breeder...  1.  Mr.  Thorpe  ;  2.  Dr.  Bower. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  &c. — Best  Crimson  Primrose... Mr.  Thorpe. 

Best  Alpine...  1.  Mr.  Thorpe,  King  of  the  Alps  ;  2.  Ditto,  Queen  of  the  Alps. 

Best  White-edged  Auricula... Mr.  Thorpe,  Seedling. 

Best  green-edged  ditto...  1.  Mr.  Thorpe,  Kenyon’s  R,ing-leader ;  2.  Ditto,  Taylor’s 
Victory. 

Best  grey-edged  ditto... 1.  Mr.  Thorpe,  Stretch’s  Alexander  ;  2.  Ditto,  Warris’s  Union. 
Best  Dark-ground  Polyanthus. ..1.  Mr.  Thorpe,  Cox’s  Prince  Regent ;  2,  3,  and  4.  Ditto ; 
5.  Dr.  Bower ;  6.  Mr.  Thorpe. 

Best  Red-ground  ditto... 1.  Dr.  Bower,  Buck’s  George  the  Fourth ;  2  and  3.  Mr.  Thorpe. 
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May  13.  York.  Amateur  Tulips  and  Geraniums.  Prizes  awarded. 

Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Quarton  officiated  as  Judges,  and  awarded  the  premier  prize  for  the 
best  Tulip  of  any  colour  to  Mr.- Fawbert,  for  Bizard  Incomparable. 

Dark  Feathered  Bizards...l  and  2.  Mr.  Hepton,  Surpass  Catafalque;  3.  Mr.  Hepton, 
Emperor  of  Austria;  4.  Mr.  Hodgson,  La  Cantique  ;  5.  Mr.  Duke,  ditto. 

Feathered  Bybloemens...l.  Mr.  Pearson,  Bienfait ;  2  and  3.  Mr.  Hepton,  ditto;  4.  Mr. 
Fawbert,  Rein  de  Pruss  ;  5.  Mr.  Pearson,  Bienfait. 

Feathered  Roses...  1.  Mr.  Hepton,  Lady  Carew;  2.  Mr.  Cowper,  Do  Little;  3.  Mr. 
Steward,  ditto;  4.  Mr.  Cowper,  ditto  ;  5.  Mr.  Steward,  ditto. 

Flamed  Bizards...l.  Mr.  Fawbert,  Bizard  Incomparable;  2.  Mr.  Pearson,  ditto;  3.  Mr. 
Duke,  ditto ;  4.  Mr.  Fawbert,  ditto ;  Mr.  Hepton,  Sanjio. 

Flamed  Bybloemens ...  1.  Mr.  Cowper,  Incomparable  Premier  Noble;  2.  Mr.  Hepton, 
Bienfait;  3.  Mr.  Hepton,  Acapulca ;  Mr.  Cowper,  Cheval  Noir;  5.  Mr.  Stead,  Laura. 

Flamed  Roses... 1.  Mr.  Stead,  Triomphe  Roy  ale ;  2  and  3.  Mr.  Cowper,  ditto;  4  and  5. 
Mr.  Stead,  ditto. 

Red  Feathered  Bizards...l.  Mr.  Hepton,  St.  Bertrand;  2.  Mr.  Pearson,  ditto;  3.  Mr. 
Steward,  Trafalgar;  4.  Mr.  Pearson,  ditto;  5.  Mr.  Steward,  ditto. 

Selfs...  1.  Mr.  Stead,  Roi  de  Min  d’Or;  2.  Mr.  Hepton,  ditto;  3.  Mr.  Steward,  ditto; 
4.  Mr.  Hepton,  ditto;  5.  Mr.  Cowper,  ditto. 

Feathered  Citrons. ..The  entire  class  to  Mr.  Hepton,  all  with  Louis  l’Effroy. 

Flamed  Citrons... 1.  Mr.  Hepton,  Strong’s  Madeline  ;  2.  Mr.  Hepton,  Duke  of  Bedford; 
3.  Mr.  Hodgson,  Louis  l’Effroy;  4.  Mr.  Fawbert,  Grande  de  Shoute;  5.  Mr.  Pearson,  Louis 
l’Effroy. 

Geraniums,  white,  blush,  or  pink...!.  Mr.  Duke,  Adonis;  2.  Mr.  Duke,  Rosinante;  3. 
Mr.  Spink,  Victoria;  4.  Mr.  Duke,  Maid  of  Athens;  5.  Mr.  Duke,  Hebe. 

Coloured  grounds...  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Mr.  Duke,  with  Dennis's  Perfection,  Gem,  Lavinia 
Superba,  and  Diomede. 


May  18. 
awarded. 


Metropolitan  Florists.  Tulip  Show  Flowers  exhibited.  Prizes 


Best  Rose  of  any  kind, 
2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 


Mr.  Willmer,  Catherine. 

Mr.  Holmes,  Mary  Anne  (Goldham). 
Mr.  Willmer,  Brilliant. 

Mr.  Willmer,  Minerva. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  Lady  Jane  (Lawrence). 


Best  Bizard  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Polyphemus. 

2d  ...  Mr.  Lawrence,  King  (Strong). 

3d  ...  Mr.  Willmer,  Melone  (Willmer). 

4th  ...  Mr.  Lawrence,  Donzelli  (Lawrence). 

5th  ...  Mr.  Willmer,  Junius  Brutus. 

Best  Bybloem.  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Willmer,  Siam. 

2d  ...  Mr.  Willmer,  Desdemona. 

3d  ...  Mr.  Glenny,  Ambassador. 

4th  ...  Mr.  Glenny,  Holme’s  King. 

5th  ...  Mr.  Willmer,  Bijou  des  Amants. 

Best  Bizard  Breeder,  Mr.  Glenny,  Seedling. 

Best  Rose  Breeder,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Seedling. 

Best  Byblcemen  Breeder,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Seedling. 


May  18.  Heath.  Tulip  Show.  Prizes  awarded. 

Feathered  Bizards...l.  Giganteum,  Mr.  J.  Gill,  jun. ;  2.  Trafalgar,  Mr.  Mark  Blackburn  ; 

3.  Firebrand,  Mr.  J.  Gill,  sen.;  4.  Belle  Forme,  Messrs.  Thornes  and  Whittaker;  5.  Leo- 
natus  Posthumus,  Mr.  T.  Clegg;  6.  Dauphin  de  France,  Messrs.  Thornes  &  Whittaker. 

Feathered  Roses. ..1.  Ne  plus  ultra,  Mr.  T.  Clegg;  2.  Lewald,  ditto;  3.  Walworth,  ditto ; 

4.  Holderness  Rose,  Mr.  J.  Gill,  sen. ;  5.  Do  Little,  Messrs.  Thornes  &  Whittaker ; 
6.  Compte  de  Virgennes,  Mr.  J.  Gill,  jun. 

Feathered  Bybloemens...  1.  Bienfait,  extra,  Messrs.  Thornes  &  WThittaker ;  2.  Black 
Bagot,  Mr.  J.  Gill,  sen. ;  3.  Light  Bagot,  Mr.  Samuel  Hartley;  4.  Captain  Flash,  Mr.  J. 
Gill,  sen.;  5.  Violet  Alexander,  Mr.  T.  Clegg;  6.  Queen  of  Egypt,  Mr.  J.  Gill,  jun. 

Flamed  Bizards...l.  Unknown,  Mr.  T.  Frobisher;  2.  La  Cantique,  Mr.  T.  Clegg ; 
3.  Garricola,  Mr.  J.  Gill,  sen.;  4.  Magnifique,  Mr.  Mark  Blackburn;  5.  Leopold,  Mr.  J. 
Gill,  jun. ;  6.  Gloria  Mundi,  Mr.  T.  Clegg. 

Flamed  Roses. ..1.  Rose  Clio,  Mr.  T.  Clegg;  2.  Triomphe  Royale,  Mr.  J.  Gill,  sen.; 
3.  Grand  Rose  Imperial,  Mr.  T.  Clegg;  4.  Rose  Quarto,  Mr.  William  Fox;  5.  Due  de 
Bronte,  Mr.  T.  Frobisher;  6.  Turner’s  Lord  Hill,  ditto. 

Flamed  Bybloemens...!.  Wffiite  Bagot,  Mr.  W.  Fox;  2.  Zuart  Violet,  Mr.  T.  Clegg  ; 
3.  Laura,  ditto;  4.  Theonia,  Mr.  J.  Gill,  jun.;  5.  Kugobert,  Mr.  T.  Clegg;  6.  Incom¬ 
parable,  ditto. 

Selfs... 1.  White  Flag,  Mr.  T.  Clegg;  2.  Min  d’Or,  ditto;  3.  Desdemona,  Messrs.  Thornes 
&  Whittaker;  4.  Sultana,  Mr.  Mark  Blackburn ;  5.  Mountain  of  Snow,  Messrs.  Thornes  & 
Whittaker;  6.  Mirabella,  unknown. 

Breeders...!,  Mr.  J.  Gill,  jun. ;  2.  Mr.  ,T.  Gill,  sen. ;  3.  Ditto. 
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Nottingham.  First  Exhibition. 


TULIPS. 

First  Pan. ..Mr.  Thackeray,  Magnum  Bonum,  Abercrombie,  Bagot,  Queen  Charlotte, 
Walworth,  Unique. 

Second  Pan. ..Mr.  Gascoigne,  Royal  Sovereign,  Captain  White,  Bagot,  Queen  Charlotte, 
Triomphe  Royale,  Unique. 

Third  Pan. ..Mr.  Harpham,  Trafalgar,  Captain  White,  Billiard,  Queen  Charlotte,  Lady 
Crewe,  Unique. 

Class  I . — Premier. ..Mr.  Gascoigne,  Victory;  1.  Ditto,  Surpass  Catafalque;  2.  Ditto, 
Magnum  Bonum ;  3.  Ditto,  Old  Dutch  Catafalque. 

Class  2. — Premier. ..Mr.  Gascoigne,  Albion;  1.  Mr.  Harpham,  Capt.  White  ;  2.  Mr.  Gas¬ 
coigne,  Albion ;  3.  Mr.  Harpham,  Lord  Milton. 

Class  3. — Premier. ..Mr.  Gascoigne,  Bagot;  1.  Ditto,  Billiard ;  2.  Mr.  Thackeray,  Impe- 
ratrix  Florum  ;  3.  Mr.  Gascoigne,  Bishop  of  York. 

Class  4. — Premier. ..Mr.  Harpham,  Queen;  1.  Mr.  Thackeray,  Sable  Rex;  2.  Mr.  Gas¬ 
coigne,  ditto;  3.  Mr.  Thackeray,  Violet  Sovereign. 

Class5. — Premier. ..Mr.  Gascoigne,  Triomphe  Royale;  1.  Ditto,  ditto ;  2.  Ditto,  Walworth ; 
3.  Ditto,  Sherwood. 

Class  6. — Premier. ..Mr. Gascoigne,  Unique;  1.  Ditto, ditto;  2.  Mr.  Harpham,  Flambeau; 
Mr.  Thackeray,  Grand  Rose  Desir. 


May  20.  Wolverhampton.  Tulip  Show,  at  the  Golden  Bull  Inn. 
Prizes  awarded. 


Premier  Prize. ..Bagot  Rex,  Mr.  Hardware. 

Feathered  Bizards...l.  Mr.  Pilsburg,  unknown;  2.  Mr.  Smith,  unknown;  3.  Mr.  Cart¬ 
wright,  Earl  St.  Vincent;  4.  Ditto,  Charles  X.;  5.  Ditto,  Improved  Lecantique. 

Flamed  Bizards.,.1.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Surpass  Catafalque;  2.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hillier,  Dutch 
Catafalque;  3.  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Catafalque  Imperiale;  4.  Ditto,  Abercrombie;  5.  Ditto, 
Bell’s  King. 

Feathered  Bybloemens...!.  Mr.  Hardware,  Seedling;  2.  Mr.  Pilsburg,  Washington; 
3.  Mr.  Cartwright,  unknown;  4.  Mr.  Hardware,  unknown;  5.  Ditto,  ditto. 

Flamed  Byblcemens...l.  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Bagot  Rex;  2.  Ditto,  Bates’s  Bagot;  3.  Mr. 
Hardware,  Washington;  4.  Mr.  Cartwright,  Duchess  of  Wellington;  5.  Mr.  Hardware, 
Seedling. 

Feathered  Roses. ..1.  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Lady  Crewe;  2.  Mr.  Pilsburg,  unknown; 
3.  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Hero  of  the  Nile;  4.  Ditto,  Holmes’s  King;  5.  Gay  Stella. 

Flamed  Roses...  1.  Mr.  Hardware,  Rose  Triomphe  Royale;  2.  Mr.  Smith,  Lucy;  3.  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  Rose  Vesta;  4.  Mr.  Cartwright,  Georgius  Tertius;  5.  Mr.  Hardware, 
Countess  Marsden. 

Self...l.  Mr.  Hardware,  Groom’s  White;  2.  Ditto,  Min  d’Or. 

Double...  1.  Mr.  Hardware,  Mariage  de  ma  Fille;  2.  Ditto,  unknown. 


May  22.  Billingsgate  Tulip  Show.  Prizes  awarded. 

1st  Cup,  John  Gold  ham,  Esq.,  Milton,  Carnation  Bizards;  Rose  Brilliant,  Triomphe 
Royale,  Roses  ;  Duke  of  Wellington,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Bybloemens. 

2d  Cup,  Dr.  Saunders,  Polyphemus,  Optimus,  Violet  Quarto,  Violet  Rougette,  Dutch 
Ponceau,  Triomphe  Royale. 

Single  Flowers. ..1st  Prize,  Mr.  Gorpel,  Violet  Belleforme ;  2.  Mr.  Goldham,  Triomphe 
Royale;  3.  Dr.  Saunders,  Polyphemus. 


May  22.  Royal  Cornish.  Prizes  awarded. 

For  the  best  Collection  of  Pelargoniums,  consisting  of  18  varieties,  a  silver  cup,  given  by 
Mr.  Rendle,  jun.,  nurseryman,  Union-road,  Plymouth ;  three  competitors,  or  the  prize  not 
to  be  awarded.  For  this  prize  there  was  but  one  competitor,  therefore  the  cup  could  not  be 
claimed;  but  the  judges,  considering  the  collection  worthy  of  it,  recommended  that  the 
Society’s  silver  medal  be  awarded  to  C.  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  for  Garth’s  Perfection,  Foster’s 
Alicia,  Dennis’s  Perfection,  Roseanum,  Lady  Elizabeth  Bulteel,  Gaines’s  King,  Miss 
Wylde,  Vandyke,  Alexandrinum,  Beauty  of  Ware,  Climax,  Turner’s  Fair  Ellen,  Scottish 
Chief,  Garth’s  Criterion,  Gem,  Foster’s  Jewess,  Sir  Robert  Newman. 

Best  Miscellaneous  Group  of  Stove  Plants,  six  named  species  in  flower...!.  Euphorbia 
splendens,  Oncidium,  sp.  nov Cattleya  bicolor,  Sinningia  velutina,  new  Aristolochia,  Epi- 
dendrum  coclileatum,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.,  Grove  Hill;  2.  Ipomea  Horsfallii,  Gloxinia  speciosa, 
Combretum  purpureum,  Clerodendrum  paniculatum,  Cereopegea  stapelioeformis,  Vinca 
rosea,  J.  Vivian,  Esq.,  Pencalenick. 
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Best  Specimen  of  Stove  Plants. ..1.  Orchideous  maxillaria,  Rev.  W.  J.  Coope,  Falmouth  ? 
2.  Euphorbia  splendens,  J.  Vivian,  Esq.,  Pencalenick. 

Best  3  Bulbous  Plants,  of  stove  or-greenhouse...  Gladiolus  alba,  Gladiolus  iutea,  Crirmn? 
amabile  superbum,  J.  Vivian,  Esq.,  Pencalenick. 

Best  Collection  of  Succulents,  in  flower. ..Cactus  Akermannii,  Speciosissima,  Seedling’, 
S.  Moyle,  Esq.,  Bosvigo, 

Best  species  of  6  named  Greenhouse  Plants  in  flower,  not  Geraniums...  1.  Verbena  ten- 
croides,  Erica  hybrida,  Salyia  patens,  Alstroemeria  pelegrina,  Amaryllis  Philipsii,  Fuchsia 
fulgens,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq  ,  Grove  Hill;  2.  Syphocampilus  bicolor,  Pimelia  hispida,  Eutaxia 
myrtifolia,  Hovea  purpurea,  Erica  linnoearia  superba,  Pimelia  decussata,  G.  N.  Simmons, 
Esq.,  Ridersville. 

Best  Collection  of  Geraniums,  12  named  sorts,  in  pots...l.  Spartacus,  Beauty  of  Ware, 
Prima  Donna,  Garth’s  Perfection,  Turner’s  Bloomsbury,  Joan  of  Arc,  Calypso,  Vandyke, 
Priam’s  Queen,  Climax,  Sir  H.  Vivian,  Lyne’s  Coelum,  C.  W.  Turner,  Esq., Truro;  2.  G„ 
C.  Fox,  Esq.,  Grove  Hill. 

Best  Specimen  in  pot. ..Garth’s  Perfection,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.,  Grove  Hill. 

Best  Collection  of  plucked  Flowers,  20  named  varieties...  1.  C.  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  Truro? 
2.  G.  C,  Fox,  Esq.,.  Grove  Hill. 

Best  Collection  of  Salpiglossis...l.  G.  N.  Simmons,  Esq.,  Ridersville;  2.  J,  Vivian,  Esq,r 
Pencalenick. 

Best  Collection  of  Petunias. ..W.  M.  Tweedy,  Esq.,  Alverton. 

Best  Collection  of  Verbenas. ..Drummondii,  Millerii,  incisa,  melendris,  Foxii  purpurea, 
teucroides,  hybrida,  C.  W.  Fox,  Esq.,  Truro. 

Best  Collection  of  Heartsease...  1.  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  Hon.  Mrs.  Adams,  Leo, 
Washington,  Golden  Sovereign,  Ophix,  Amanda,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Lilac  Per¬ 
fection,  Lady  Peel,  Cecilia,  Clouded  Perfection,  Lady  Dartmouth,  General  Wolfe,  Mulberry, 
Raphael,  Brown’s  Superb  Crimson,  Queen,  Formom,  Coronation,  Venus,  Nimrod,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Rawlings,  Hayle;  2.  Mrs.  W.  Warren,  Truro. 

Best  6  Heaths,  named  varieties... 1.  Erica  tricolor,  ampullacea,  albicans,  Vestita  alba, 
purpurea,  reflexa,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Carclew;  2.  Odorea  rosea,  Ventricosacarnea, 
Cylindrica  triflora,  Gilleda  cineraria,  Kingii,  Waterhouse,  Mrs.  Sampson,  Tullimaar. 

Best  Cinerarias,  four  varieties,  in  pots...R.  W.  Fox,  Esq.,  Falmouth. 

Best  named  Collection  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. ..G.  C.  Fox,  Esq.,  Grove  Hill. 

Best  6  Roses,  of  named  sorts. ..Highclive  Seedling,  Fox’s  Caroline,  Indica  carnescens, 
Bengal  Mousling,  Auricula  speciosa,  Lady  Molesworth,  R.  W.  Fox,  Esq,,  Falmouth. 

Best  6  named  varieties  of  Calceolarias,  in  pots...l.  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  King  of  Otaheite,. 
Gem,  Rubra  aurea,  Picta  perfecta,  Shankliana,  J.  Vivian,  Esq.,  Pencalenick  ;  2.  Majoriana 
Seedling,  Pizarro,  Cariosissimus,  Mirabilis,  Rugosa  picta,  Coccinea,  G.  C.  Fox,  Esq,,. 
Grove  Hill. 

Extra. — Six  Geraniums,  Seedlings. ..Prince  Albert,  Coope’3  Champion,  Coope’s  Perfection, 
Matilda,  Polacre,  Falmouth  Surprise,  Rev.  W.  J.  Coope,  Falmouth. 


May  25.  Wakefield  Tulip  Show.  Prizes  awarded. 


Feathered  Bizards...l.  Due  de  Savoy,  Mr.  Isaac  Parker;  2.  Perfitt’s  Yellow,  Mr.  Mark 
Blackburn;  3.  La  Cantique,  Mr.  William  Fox;  4.  Gigantum,  Mr.  Mark  Blackburn? 
5.  Archduke,  Mr.  John  Gill,  sen. ;  6.  Goud  Buerres,  Messrs.  Thornes  &  Whittaker. 

Feathered  Bybloemens...l.  Light  Bagot,  Mr.  Isaac  Parker;  2.  Washington,  Messrs. 
Thornes  &  Whittaker ;  3.  Reine  d’Egypte,  Mr.  Isaac  Parker ;  4.  Bienfait  extra,  Messrs. 
Thornes  &  Whittaker  ;  5.  Maitre  partout,  ditto ;  6.  Neat  and  Clean,  Mr.  Charles  Dews. 

Feathered  Roses...  1.  Triomphe  Royale,  Messrs.  Thornes  &  Whittaker;  2.  La  Duncan, 
ditto;  3.  Due  de  Bronte,  Mr.  Mark  Blackburn;  4.  Do  Little,  Mr.  William  Fox ;  5.  Scho¬ 
field  Rose,  Mr.  John  Gill;  6.  Lord  Hill,  Messrs.  Thornes  &  Whittaker. 

Flamed  Bizards...l.  Surpass  la  Cantique,  Messrs.  Thornes  &  Whittaker ;  2.  Goud 
Buerres,  ditto  ;  3.  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  Mr.  Mark  Blackburn ;  4.  La  Cantique,  Mr.  Joseph 
Steel;  5.  Garricola,  Mr,  John  Gill;  6.  Magnifique,  Mr.  Mark  Blackburn. 

Flamed  Bybloemens...l.  Light  Bagot.  Mr.  Thomas  Parker;  2.  Bienfait,  Messrs.  Thornes 
&  Whittaker;  3.  Francis  Primus,  Mr.  Mark  Blackburn  ;  4.  Violet  le  Bing,  ditto  ;  5.  Wood’s 
King,  Mr.  Isaac  Parker;  6.  Dunstan,  Mr.  Mark  Blackburn. 

Flamed  Roses... 1.  Marilla  d’Europe,  Messrs.  Thornes  &  Whittaker;  2.  Rose  Quarto,  Mr 
Mark  Blackburn;  3.  Due  de  Bronte,  ditto;  4.  Lord  Hill,  ditto;  5.  Unknown,  Mr.  Isaac 
Parker;  6.  Earl  brilliant,  Mr.  John  Gill. 

Selfs. ..1.  Min  d’Or,  Mr.  Joseph  Steel;  2.  Golden  Hero,  Messrs.  Thornes  &  Whittaker? 
3.  Desdemona,  ditto;  4.  Queen  of  Sultana,  Mr.  Mark  Blackburn;  5.  Mountain  of  Snow, 
ditto;  6.  White  Flag,  Mr.  Joseph  Steel. 

Breeders...  1.  Seedling,  Mr.  Mark  Blackburn;  2.  Woad’s  King,  ditto;  3.  Seedling,  Mr, 
John  Gill ;  4.  Walworth,  ditto;  5.  Seedling,  ditto  ;  6.  Seedling,  Mr.  Mark  Blackburn. 
Pansies,  Seedlings...!.  Mr.  John  Parker;  2.  Ditto. 


Sheffield  Tulip  Show.  Prizes  awarded. 

Class  1. — Dark  Feathered  Bizards...l.  Mr.  Yowet,  La  Cantique;  2.  Ditto,  Dutch  Cata¬ 
falque  ;  3.  Mr.  Wilson,  Due  de  Savoy ;  4.  Mr.  Yowet,  Turner’s  Black-edged ;  5.  Mr,  Birtles, 
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Senet’s  Seedling,  No.  4;  6.  Mr.  Wild,  Arcade;  7.  Mr.  Yowet,  Holmes’s  Pitt;  8  Mr 
Martin,  Wolstenholm  Bizard  ;  9.  Mr.  Yoil,  Surpass  Catafalque;  10.  Mr.  Wilson,  Char- 
oonnoir. 

,  2^— Red-edged  Bizards...l.  Mr.  Yoil,  Trafalgar ;  3.  Mr.  Birtles,  Lord  Brougham; 

з.  Ditto,  Goud  Buerres;  4.  Mr.  Yoil,  Optimus  ;  5.  Mr.  Birtles,  Daphne;  6.  Ditto,  Fire- 

™dr;  7.  Mr. Wild,  Platoff;  S.  Mr. Martin,  Yellow  Do  Little;  9.  Mr.  Ouldham,  Perfecta; 
10.  Mr.  Wilson,  Albion.  j  ’ 

Class  3  - Rdged  Bybloemens...!.  Mr.  Birtles,  White  Maitre  Partouf;  2.  Ditto,  Turner’s 
Alo.  18;  3.  Mr  Yoil,  Black  Bouqtiet;  4.  Mr.  Birley,  Seedling  (Prince  Albert);  5.  Ditto, 
Light  Baguet ;  6.  Mr.  Wilson,  Bienfait;  7.  Mr.  Birley,  Incomparable;  8.  Mr.  Birtles,  Capt. 
slash;  9.  Mr.  Musscioft,  Alexandre  du  Roi ;  10.  Ditto,  Variabilum. 

Clctss  4.— Rose  Edged...!.  Mr.  Musscroft,  Hero  of  the  Nile;  2.  Mr.  Martin,  Glory  of  Wal- 
lV°™h  '*■  ¥r'  YJ?ll(  Duc  de  Bronte  ;  4.  Mr.  Martin,  Do  Little  ;  5.  Mr.  Yoil,  Halden’s  Rose  ; 
;■  JJr-  ®;rtles>  B°se  Unique;  7.  Mr.  Wilson,  Lord  Hill;  8.  Mr.  Martin,  Rose  Vesta; 
9.  Mr.  Musscroft,  Compte  de  Vergennes;  10.  Ditto,  Lady  Crewe. 

Class  5.— Flamed  Bybloemens...  1.  Mr.  Birtles,  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ;  2.  Mr.  Wild,  Wade’s 
3-  Mr.  Birtles,  Turner’s  No.  18;  4.  Mr.  Birley,  Yaux;  5.  Mr.  Wild,  Roi  de  Violets; 

и.  4r.  Yoil,  Violet  Waller ;  7.  Mr.  Birley,  Queen  Charlotte;  8.  Mr.  Ouldham,  Alexander 
Magnus  ;  9.  Mr.  Wild,  Beauty  Parfaite;  10.  Mr.  Baston,  Laura. 

Class  6. — Flamed  Bizards,  dark...l.  Mr.  Yowet,  Surpass  la  Cantique ;  2.  Mr  Birley 
Lustre;  3.  Mr.  Baston,  Lord  Stanley;  4.  Mr.  Wild,  Albion;  5.  Mr.  Birtles,  Grandeur 
Superb;  6.  Mr.  Baston,  Turner’s  Bing ;  7.  Mr.  Birtles,  Liberty;  8.  Mr.  Musscroft,  Char- 
foonnoir ;  9.  Mr.  Birtles,  Phoenix;  10.  Ditto,  Surpass  Superb. 

,  Utos  7. -Red-edged  Bizard  Flame.  ..1.  Mr.  Wild,  Trafalgar;  2.  Mr.  Boston,  Dauphin; 
3.  Mr.  Birtles,  Goud  Buerres;  4.  Ditto,  GoudMunt;  5.  Mr.  Youet,  Yellow  Do  Little ;  6.  Mr. 
Baston,  Ophir. 

Class  8.— Rose  Flamed,..!.  Mr.  Birley,  Do  Little;  2.  Mr.  Baston,  Duc  de  Bronte;  3.  Mr. 
Birtles,  HolidenRose;  4.  Mr.  Baston,  Compte  de  Vergennes;  5.  Mr.  Birtles,  Selina;  6.  Mr. 
lowet,  Rose  Unique  ;  7.  Mr.  Wilson,  Rose  Vesta;  8.  Mr.  Yoil,  Lord  Hill ;  9.  Mr.  Baston, 
Roi  des  Cense;  10.  Mr.  Martin,  Sherwood. 


May  27.  Royal  Berks,  at  Wallingford,  Prizes  awarded. 


Tulips,  collection  oi  100,  tlie  Royal  Medal. ..W.  S.  Clarke,  Esq.  The  following  were  a  few 
■of  the  varieties  noticed  in  the  collection: — 

Bizards. ..Strong’s  King,  Polyphemus,  Shakspeare,  Neptune,  Fabius,  Ostade. 

Bybloemens . . .  1  halia,  Adelaide,  Salvator  Rosa,  La  Joie  de  Lawrence,  Proteus,  Lawrence’s 
Friend,  Superbe  en  Noir. 

Roses. ..Lawrence’s  Princess  Augusta,  Rose  Lac,  Beteral’s  Brulante,  Lavinia,  Dutch 
Ponceau,  Madame  Vestris,  &c. 

Tulips,  stand  of  12  (for  Nurserymen)...Messrs.  Tyso  &  Son,  Madame  Catalani,  Sir  Thos. 
Hammond,  Acapulca,  Triomphe  Royale,  Carlo  Dolce,  Madame  Vestris,  Rubens,  Ulvsses 
Maid  of  Kent,  Polyphemus,  Platoff,  Rainbow.  J  ’ 

Ditto,  ditto  (for  Amateurs)...  1.  Mr.  West,  Ambassador,  Captain  Lampson,  PiatofF,  Globe 
Holmes  s  King,  Reine  de  Sheba,  Claudiana,  Captain  White,  Catharine  Polyphemus' 
Strong’s  King,  Triomphe  Royale;  2.  E.  Wells,  Esq.,  Slade  End,  Platoff,  Diana,  Hebe! 
Captain  Vv  hite,  Arbre  de  Diana,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Reine  d’Egypte,  Triomphe  Royale 
Polyphemus,  Earl  ol  Chatham,  Claudiana,  Rubens;  3.  Mr.  Costar,  Washington  Holmes’s 
King,  Triomphe  Royale,  Platoff,  Captain  White,  Siam,  Diana,  Bagguetts,  Cerise  Blanche. 
Reine  d’Egypte,  Ambassador.  ’ 

Tulips  in  Classes,  Feathered  Bizard...l.  Mr.  West,  Gloria  Mundi;  2.  W.  S  Clarke  Esn 
Shakspeare;  3.  Ditto,  Strong’s  King.  ‘  ’  y’’ 

Ditto,  Flamed  Bizard. ..W.  S.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Polyphemus. 

Ditto,  Feathered  Byblcemens...l.  Mr.  West,  Ambassador;  2.  W.  S.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Law¬ 
rence’s  Friend.  u  ’ 

Ditto,  Flamed  Bybloemens...  W.  S.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Thalia. 

Ditto,  Feathered  Rose. ..W.  S.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Cerise  Blanche. 

Ditto,  Flamed  Rose...W.  S.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Dutch  Ponceau. 

,  Uansies  coHection  of  100...1.  Mr.  J.  S.  Cook;  2.  Mr.  J.  Batten;  3.  Mr.  Undershell ; 
4.  Mr.  W.  S.  Clarke.  ’ 

Ditto,  stand  of  24. ..Mr.  J.  S.  Cook;  2.  Mr.  Undershell;  3.  Mr.  J.  Batten. 

Ditto,  Seedlings,  shown  singly...  1.  Mr.  J.  S.  Cook;  2.  Mr.  West. 

Geraniums,  6  varieties  (for  Nurserymen)...  1  Messrs.  Tyso  &  Son;  2.  Mr.  Lynn. 

Ditto  (for  Amateurs). ..W.  S.  Blackstone,  Esq. 

Heaths,  6  varieties. ..W.  S.  Clarke,  Esq. 

Greenhouse  Plants,  6  varieties. ..1.  E.  Wells,  Esq. ;  2.  W.  S.  Clarke,  Esq. 

Ditto,  collection  of  (for  Nurserymen). ..Messrs.  Sutton. 

Ditto,  ditto  (for  Amateurs).. .1.  E.  Wells,  Esq.;  2.  W.  S.  Clarke,  Esq. 

Extra  prizes  were  also  awarded  for  collections  of  Cut  Flowers,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums, 
Verbenas,  &c.  ' 
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May  29.  Wingham.  Prizes  awarded. 

Best  3  Geraniums...!.  J.  Godfrey,  Esq.,  Chef  d’CEuvre,  Garth’s  Perfection,  Lady  Blanche ; 
2.  Ditto,  Fasteri  Rosea,  Rosa,  Pixey  Queen. 

Best  1  Geranium. ..Denne  Denne,  Esq.,  Alicia. 

Best  3  Herbaceous  Calceolarias.. .Mrs.  Gregory,  3  Seedlings. 

Best  3  Shrubby  Calceolarias...  J.  Godfrey,  Esq.,  Gem,  Criterion,  Rembrandt. 

Best  3  Mimuli...Mr.  Sankey,  Wheeleri,  Mastersii,  Guttatus. 

Best  3  Annuals. ..Denne  Denne,  Esq.,  Collinsia  bicolor.  Phlox  Drummondii,  Schizanthus 
Retusus. 

Best  3  Cacti...  J.  Godfrey,  Esq.,  Ackermanni  minor,  Mastersii,  Speciosissimus. 

Best  Cactus... Mr.  Sankey,  Lateritius. 

Best  Bulb  in  flower. ..Denne  Denne,  Esq.,  Gladiolus  Colvilli. 

Best  Fuchsia... 1.  J.  Godfrey,  Esq.,  Fulgens  ;  2.  Mr.  Sankey,  Globosa. 

Best  Rose... Denne  Denne,  Esq.,  Sweet-scented  China. 

Best  Indian  Azalea... Denne  Denne,  Esq.,  Alba. 

Best  3  Greenhouse  Plants...  1.  J.  Godfrey,  Esq.,  Pimelia  decussata,  Epacris  heteronymia, 
Boronia  serrulata;  2.  J.  P.  Plumptre,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Erithryna  Crista  Galli,  Hoya  carnosa, 
Adenandra  uniflora. 

Best  12  Tulips...  1.  Mr.  T.  Gibbs,  Hutton's  Optimus,  Violet  Antonia,  Surpass  Catafal¬ 
que,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Pickwick,  Brulanto  Eclaule,  Roi  de  Siam,  Violet  superbe,  Triomphe 
Royale,  Captain  White,  Cleopatra,  Pizarro ;  2.  Mr.  Johnson,  Blandinack,  Eva,  Unknown, 
Incomparable  Vertport,  Rose  fue,  Bagot,  Sangboeuf,  Triomphe  Royale,  William  Pitt,  Rose 
Pearl  Brilliant,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Wood  Pigeon. 

Ranunculuses  not  named. 

Best  12  Double  Anemones. ..Mr.  Dadds. 

Best  3  White  Stocks. ..Mr.  T.  Gibbs. 

Best  3  Red  Stocks. ..Mrs.  Hudson. 

Best  12  Heartseases. ..1,  The  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Beauty  of  Ealing,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  Stella,  Masterpiece,  Oliver  Twist,  Sanguineum 
Grandice,  Victoria,  Beauty  of  Enfield,  Don  John;  2.  Mr.  Jullion,  Magnet  Bellona,  Majes¬ 
tic  Anne  Maria,  Mazeppa,  Edina,  Tory,  Jour  Magnet,  Lovegrove’s  Coronation,  Doctor 
Brown,  Superb  purple,  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Best  6  Geraniums,  cut...J.  Godfrey,  Esq.,  Chef  d’(Euvre,  Alicia,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Hericartianum,  Dennis’s  Perfection,  Miller’s  Splendidissimnm. 

Best  6  Irises,  cut. ..Mr.  Keeler,  Siberica,  Gramineum,  Germanica,  Florentina,  Pseudo 
Acones,  and  1  other. 

Best  Bouquet  of  Forced  Flowers. ..J.  P.  Plumptre,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Best  Bouquet  of  Hardy  Flowers. ..J.  P.  Plumptre,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Best  Floral  Device...!.  Mrs.  Sankey,  a  Vase ;  2.  Mr.  J.  M.  Rigden,  a  Wheel. 


May  29.  Burnley.  Prizes  awarded. 

TULIPS. 

For  the  best  Tulip  of  any  colour  or  class. ..Premier  prize,  Mr.  Grimshaw,  Barrowford. 
Walworth. 

The  best  pan  of  Tulips,  of  6  colours,  or  classes. ..Mr.  Grimshaw,  Crown  Prince,  Dutch 
Catafalque,  Comparable,  Bienfait,  Violet  a  fond  Noir,  Lady  Crewe,  La  Purite. 

Class  1. .. .Feathered Bizard...l.  Crown  Prince.  B.  Moore;  2.  Wellington,  ditto;  3.  Crown 
Prince,  J.  Grimshaw;  4.  Trafalgar,  L.  Whitham;  5.  Unknown.  J.  Whitham;  6.  Conqueror 
of  Europe,  L.  Whitham. 

Class  2. ...Flamed  Bizard...l.  Lustre,  J.  Whitham:  2.  Unknown,  ditto;  3.  Charles  X., 
J.  Grimshaw;  4.  Unknown,  B.  Moore;  5.  Ditto,  J.  Whitham;  6.  Ditto,  ditto. 

Class  3.. ..Feathered  Bvblcemen...l.  Bagot,  J.  Whitham;  2.  Black  ditto,  B.  Moore; 
3.  Surpass  Toot,  L.  Whitham ;  4.  Fair  and  Nice,  ditto;  5.  Ambassador  of  Holland,  J.  Grim¬ 
shaw;  6.  Washington,  J.  Whitham. 

Class  4.. ..Flamed Bybloemen...l.  Surpassant,  J.  Grimshaw;  2.  Washington,  ditto ;  3.  Vul¬ 
can,  J.  Moorhouse;  4.  Unknown,  J.  Whitham;  5.  Violet  Wallens,  J.  Grimshaw;  6.  Sable 
Rex,  ditto. 

Class  5.. ..Feathered  Rose...l.  La  Tenderesse,  L.  Whitham;  2.  Do  Little,  B.  Moore; 
3.  Triumphant  Royal,  J.  Moorhouse;  4.  Holding's  Rose,  J.  Whitham;  5.  Incog,  ditto; 
6.  Lady  Crewe,  J.  Grimshaw. 

Class  6. ...Flamed  Rose... 1.  Rose  Unique,  Mr.  Grimshaw  ;  2.  La  Purite,  ditto;  3.  Rose 
Vesta,  L. Whitham;  4. Unknown,  B. Moore;  5. Surety,  L  Whitham;  6.  Unknown,  B.  Moore. 
Breeders...  1.  Charbonnier ;  2.  Fabias;  3.  Rose;  J.  Grimshaw. 

Doubles... 1  and  2.  L.  'Whitham. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  were  indifferent,  and  not  named. 


Uttoxeter.  Floral  Society  Prizes  awarded. 

Best  pan  of  6  dissimilar  blooms. ..1.  Sultana,  Page’s  George  the  Fourth,  Black  Bouquet, 
Strong’s  Black  Prince,  Due  de  Bronte,  and  Triomphe  Royale,  Mr.  Garle ;  2.  Trafalgar, 
Surpass  la  Cantique,  Lillard  la  Tamarare,  Queen  Boadicea,  and  Lady  Crewe,  Mr.  Ashley. 
Feathered  Bizards ...  1.  Surpass  Catafalque,  Mr,  Ashley;  2.  Trafalgar,  Mr.  Rogers;  3. 
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Ditto,  Mr.  Ashley;  4.  School’s  Delight,  Mr.  Garle;  5.  Sultana,  Mr.  Rogers;  6.  Trafalgar, 
Ditto. 

Flamed  Bizards...l.  Earl  Stanhope,  Mr.  Ashley;  2.  Phoenix,  Mr.  Garle;  3.  Surpass  la 
Cantique,  Ditto ;  4.  Captain  White  ;  5  and  6.  Prince  William,  Mr.  Ashley. 

Feathered  Bybloemens...l.  Black  Bouquet,  Mr.  Garle ;  2.  Violet  Grand  Turk,  Ditto;  3. 
May  Queen,  Ditto;  4.  Moreu,  Mr.  Rogers;  5.  Black  Bouquet,  Mr.  Garle;  6.  Lord  Ex¬ 
mouth,  Dlt.o. 

Flamed  Bybluemens...!.  Sable  Rex,  Mr.  Clarke  ;  2.  Valean,  Mr.  Garle  ;  3.  LaTamarare, 
Mr.  Ashley ;  4.  Gadsby’s  Magnificent,  Mr.  Clarke  ;  5.  Reine  d’Egypte,  Mr.  Rogers ;  6. 
Dawson’s  Seedling,  Mr.  Garle. 

Feathered  Roses...  1.  Due  de  Bronte,  Mr.  Garle;  2.  Princess  deAusturia,  Ditto;  3.  Due 
de  Bronte,  Mr.  Ashley;  4.  Do  Little,  Ditto;  5.  Unknown,  Mr.  Rogers;  6.  Lady  Crewe, 
Mr.  Garle. 

Flamed  Roses. ..1.  Josephine,  Mr.  Clarke;  2.  Rose  Unique,  Mr.  Garle;  3.  Rose  Ruby, 
Ditto;  4.  Triomphe  Royale,  Ditto;  5.  Lord  Hill,  Ditto;  6.  Vesta,  Ditto. 

Selfs...  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Breeder,  Mr.  Garle. 


June  2.  Cheltenham.  At  the  Montpelier  Rotunda.  Exhibitions  and 
Prizes. 

AMATEURS. 

Tulips,  stand  of  12  Blooms. ..Triomphe  Royale,  PlatofF,  Bienfait  Incomparable,  Ambas 
sador,  Mentor,  Lewald,  Polyphemus,  Claudiana,  Princess  Elizabeth,  Holmes’s  King,  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Princess  Charlotte,  Superbissima,  Catalani,  Cerise  belle  forma,  Mrs.  Eysten. 

Seven  Blooms,  not  named... Mrs.  Eysten. 

Pansies,  best  collection...  1.  Mrs.  Gray;  2.  Mrs.  Dowdeswell. 

Stove,  or  Greenhouse  Plant. ..1.  Cactus  speciosus,  Mrs.  Dow'deswell ;  2.  Statice  arborea, 
Mrs.  Wray. 

Ericas... 1.  Erica  hybrida,  Mrs.  Wray;  2.  Linnea  superba,  Mrs.  Dowdeswell. 

Geraniums. .. 1.  Fosterii  rosea,  P.  Thompson,  Esq.;  2.  Diomede,  Mrs.  Dowdeswell; 
3.  Ditto,  six  different  varieties,  Splendissima,  Adonis,  Belladoni,  Fosterii  rosea,  Vivid, 
Gem,  P.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Best  collection  of  6  Plants...  Azalea  indica  alba,  Azalea  grandiflora,  Burchellia  capensis, 
Boronia  serrulata,  Springelia  incarnata,  Rhododendron  hybridum,  Mrs.  Wray. 

Best  Ornamental  Basket  of  Plants... Mrs.  Wray. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  MARKET  GARDENERS, 

Tulips,  stand  of  12  Blooms. ..1.  Emperor  of  Russia,  Violet  Antonia,  Sanjio,  Rosa  Blanca, 
Marc  Antony,  Abercrombie,  Lady  Elizabeth,  Holmes’s  King,  Triomphe  Royale,  Alcon, 
Cato,  Rio  de  Borneo,  Mr.  Gregory ;  2.  Mirabella,  Washington,  Diana,  Triomphe  Royale, 
Bacchus,  Agate,  Scipio,  Darius,  Dolittle,  Georgius  Tertius,  Bagot,  Pretiosa,  Mr.  Pike. 

Double  Anemones,  stand  of  7  Blooms... 1.  Gloria  Mundi,  Ronse  Blewatu,  Mon  Bijoux, 
Blanche  Superb,  Talestris  L’Amoreux,  Regina  Ruborum,  Mr.  Pipe ;  2.  Rouge  Bien,  Alcon, 
Vanspeck,  Majesture,  Bouquet  Royal,  L’ Admirable,  La  plus  Belle,  Mr.  Gregory. 

Best  Collection  of  6  Plants. ..1.  Statice  arborea,  Diplacus  puniceus,  Abutilon  striata,  Com- 
bretum  purpureum,  Azalea  Danielsiana,  Mr.  Hodges;  2.  Diplacus  puniceus,  Combretum 
purpureum,  Clematis  Sieboldii,  Epacris  pulchella,  Epacris  grandiflora,  Erica  ventricosa 
superba,  Mr.  Pipe. 

Best  Collection  of  12  Geraniums... 1.  Eliza  Superb,  Jewess,  Sylph,  Climax,  Victory, 
Dennis’s  Perfection,  Coronation,  Hodges’s  Emperor,  Priory  Queen,  Grand  Duke,  Joan  of 
Arc,  King,  Mr.  Hodges ;  2.  Coronation,  Conservative,  Florence,  Joan  of  Arc,  Jewess,  Prima 
Donna,  Climax,  Liddonia,  Diana  Vernon,  Louis  Quatorze,  Dennis’s  Perfection,  William 
the  Conqueror,  Mr.  Pipe;  3.  Climax,  Alucia,  Jewess,  Lounde’s  Perfection,  Dennis’s  Per¬ 
fection,  Louis  Quatorze,  Ion,  Joan  of  Arc,  Alexandrina,  Oliver  Twist,  Louis  Seize,  Fosterii 
Rosea,  Georgiana  Maria,  Mr.  Hurlston. 

Best  Ornamental  Basket  of  Plants. ..Mr.  Hodges. 

Best  Specimen  Plant... Fuchsia  fulgens,  Mr.  Arnott. 

SWEEPSTAKE  PRIZES,  OPEN  TO  ALL  COMPETITORS. 

Best  stand  of  12  Tulips. ..Rose  Galatea,  Imperatrice  de  Maroc,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Rosa 
Blanca,  Commandant,  Claudiana,  Incomparable  Degrath,  Triomphe  Royale,  Desdemona 
byb.,  Sanzio,  L’Admirable,  Fabius,  Mr.  Gregory. 

Best  stand  of  12  Geraniums. ..Fosterii  Rosea,  Joan  of  Arc,  Garth’s  Perfection,  Alexan¬ 
drina,  Splendidissima,  Niobe  Jewess,  Oliver  Twist,  Colossus,  Vandyke,  Alacea,  Adonis, 
P.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Some  extra  Prizes  were  awarded,  but  the  productions  not  named. 


June  2.  Wolverhampton.  Second  Meeting.  Prizes  awarded. 

Tulips,  best  pan  of  8  dissimilar  Blooms. ..Mr.  T.  Smith. 

Premier  prize... Earl  St.  Vincent,  Surpass  Catafalque,  Rose  Triomphe  Royale,  Rose 
Bagot,  Hero  of  the  Nile,  Mitchell’s  Queen,  Alexander  Magnus,  Trafalgar. 
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Flamed  Bibloemens...l.  Mitchell’s  Queen,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith;  2.  Not  named;  3.  Alex¬ 
ander  Magnus,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith. 

Feathered  Roses. ..1.  Rose  Triomphe  Royale,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith;  2  Hero  of  the  Nile, 
.ditto ;  3.  Not  named. 

Self... Ride  Min  d’Or,  Mr.  Bullock. 


Beeston.  Prizes  awarded. 


TULIPS. 

The  first  and  Premier  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wilmott,  for  the  following  flowers,  viz. 
...Grand  Duke,  Captain  White,  Lillard,  Queen  Charlotte,  Lady  Crewe,  and  Lady  Wilmott, 
The  second  to  Mr.  Wheatly,  for  PlatofF,  Pizarro,  Lillard,  Violet  Waller,  Queen  Boadicea, 
and  Vesta. 

Class  1.... Premier  Prize,  Trafalgar,  Mr.  Greasley. 

Feathered  Bizards...l.  Pass  Perfecta  Davey,  Mr.  Wilmott;  2.  Surpass  Catafalque,  ditto; 
3.  Due  de  Savoy,  Mr.  Greasley;'  4.  Trafalgar,  Mr.  Choulerton;  5.  Platoff,  Mr.  Wilmott; 
fi.  Grandeur  Touhant,  ditto ;  7.  Charles  the  Tenth,  ditto  ;  8.  Duke  of  Wellington,  ditto ; 
9.  Trafalgar,  Mr.  Choulerton;  10.  Sultan,  Mr.  Greasley. 

Class  2. ...Premier  prize,  Leonatus  Posthumous,  Mr.  Wilmott. 

Flamed  Bizards...l.  Captain  White,  Mr.  Wilmott ;  2.  Lee’s  Grandissima,  Mr.  Spray; 
3.  Bizar  Surpassant,  ditto ;  4.  Plutarch,  Mr.  Choulerton ;  5.  Columbus,  Mr.  Wheatly ; 
6.  Cato,  Mr.  Spray  ;  7.  Bizard,  ditto;  S.  Lord  Nelson,  Mr.  Choulerton;  9.  Dutch  Catafalque, 
Mr.  Spray;  10.  Superb,  ditto. 

Class  3. ..Premier  prize,  Black  Bouquet,  Mr.  Choulerton. 

Feathered  Bybloemens...l.  Gedlings,  Mr.  Wilmott;  2.  Robottom’s  Incomparable,  ditto; 
3.  Bishop  of  York,  Mr.  Wheatly;  4.  Nectroprotule,  Mr.  Greasley;  5.  Ambassadeur  de 
Holland,  Mr.  Wheatly ;  6.  Washington,  ditto;  7.  Corunna,  Mr.  Greasley ;  8.  Unknown,  ditto; 
9.  Gay  Stella,  Mr.  Spray;  10.  Black  Bouquet,  Mr.  WTheatly. 

Class  4.... Premier  prize,  Sable  Rex,  Mr.  Wilmott. 

Flamed  Bybloemens...l.  Archduke  Charles,  Mr.  Wheatly;  2.  Gadsby’s  Magnificent,  ditto  ; 
3.  Flamed  Corunna,  Mr.  Wilmott;  4.  Queen  Adelaide,  ditto;  5.  Violet  Alexander,  Mr. 
Wheatly;  6.  Alexander,  ditto;  7.  Queen  of  Wirtemburg,  ditto;  8.  Violet  Waller,  Mr. 
Greasley;  9.  La  Bien  Amie,  Mr.  Wilmott;  10.  Rose  Ryant,  ditto. 

Class  5. ..Premier  prize,  Lady  Middleton,  Mr.  Wilmott. 

Feathered  Roses...  1.  Triumphant  Royal,  Mr.  Wilmott  ;  2.  Gay  Stella,  Mr.  Choulerton; 
3.  Sherwmod  Rose,  Mr.  Wheatly;  4.  Lady  Crewe,  Mr.  Wilmott;  5.  Lady  Wilmott,  Mr. 
Wheatly;  6.  Doiittle,  Mr.  Greasley;  7.  Rose  Pompone,  ditto;  8.  Walworth,  Mr.  Wheatly; 
9.  Miss  Hadden,  ditto;  10.  Queen  Boadicea,  Mr.  Spray. 

Class  6. ...Premier  prize,  Lavandikken,  Mr.  Wilmott. 

Flamed  Roses. ...1.  Rose  unique,  Mr.  WTilmott;  2.  Turner’s  Lord  Hill,  Mr.  Greasley; 
3.  Flambeau  de  la  Duchesse,  Mr.  Wilmott;  4.  Rose  Vesta,  ditto;  5.  Lord  Wellington,  Mr. 
Spray;  6.  Beviour  Rose,  Mr.  Greasley;  7.  Lavandikken,  Mr.  Choulerton;  8.  Pearson’s 
Lord  Hill,  Mr.  Greasley;  9.  Triumphant  Royal,  Mr.  Spray;  10.  Vesta,  Mr.  Wheatly. 

Class  7.. ..Premier  prize.  Oilette,  Mr.  Wilmott. 

Breeders... 1.  Seedling,  Mr.  Wilmott;  2.  Boadicea,  ditto;  3.  Sherwood,  ditto;  4.  Bagot, 
Mr.  Choulerton  ;  5.  Seedling,  ditto;  6.  Victory,  Mr.  Wilmott;  7.  Seedling,  ditto;  8.  Wal¬ 
worth,  Mr.  Greasley;  9.  Seedling,  Mr.  Wilmott;  10.  Seedling,  Mr.  Choulerton. 

Selfs. ..Premier  prize,  Min  d’Or,  Mr.  Choulerton;  1.  White  Flag,  Mr.  Greasley;  2.  Min 
d’Or,  Mr.  Choulerton. 

A  beautiful  variety  of  Greenhouse  and  Geranium  plants,  from  the  conservatories  of  T.  B. 
Charlton,  Esq.,  decorated  the  room,  amongst  which,  for  beauty  and  fragrance,  we  noticed 
the  following,  viz. :... Cactus  speciosissimus,  Hoya  carnosa,  Fuchsia  fulgens,  Rose  odorata. 
Gladiolus  blandus,  Calceolaria  rugosa,  Geranium  Willoughbyanea,  Geranium  Diomede, 
Geranium  Ledonia,  Geranium  perfection,  Geranium  speculum  mundi,  Geranium  Alexan- 
drianum. 


June  10.  Dundee.  Second  Exhibition.  Prizes  awarded. 

Best  6  Violets...!.  Mr.  D.  Wallace,  gardener  to  Charles  Chalmers,  Esq.,  Magdalen-yard, 
Masterpiece,  Ringleader,  Venosa,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Belzoni,  Queen  Victoria ;  2.  David 
Martin,  Esq.,  Queen  Victoria,  Guido,  Bellona,  Lady  Peel,  Shakspeare,  Ringleader. 

Best  12  Violets... 1.  D.  Martin,  Esq.,  Lady  Peel,  Defiance,  The  Doctor,  Edina,  Amato, 
Eclipse,  Don  John  (Widnall’s),  Queen  Victoria,  Cassius,  Countess  of  Camperdown,  one 
unknown,  Sir  James  Graham.. ..2.  David  Miln,  Esq.,  Brae  Cottage,  Masterpiece,  Rob  Roy, 
Blackeyed  Susan,  John  Bull,  Richardson’s  Adelaide,  Northern  Lion,  Phoebus,  Handyside’s 
Conqueror,  Lutea  purpurea,  Hornsey  Hero,  Lady  Peel,  and  a  Seedling. 

Best  3  Seedling  Violets...  1.  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq.  2.  Mr.  S.  Thompson,  Broughty 
Ferry. 

Best  6  Petunias... D.  Miln,  Esq.,  Lord  Brougham,  Victoria,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Em¬ 
press,  Lady  Durham,  and  a  Seedling. 

Best  specimen  Bulb...  1.  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  Westfield  Cottage,  Oxalrs  floribundus ;  2. 
David  Miln,  Esq.,  Oxalis  Dreppii. 

Best  variety  of  Double  Stocks. ..Mr.  P.  Brown,  gardener  to  John  Sanderson,  Esq.,  Mag¬ 
dalen-yard. 
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Best  4  Calceolarias...!.  Alexander  Easson,  Esq.,  Sharman’s  Sir  John  Thorold,  Augusta 
Cestriensis,  King ;  2.  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  Sharman’s  Sir  John  Thorold,  Picta  coccinea 
King,  Dicksonia. 

Best  8  Calceolarias...  1.  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  Sharman’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Sharman’s  Sir 
John  Thorold,  Sharman’s  Magnum  Bonum,  Dicksonia,  Picta  coccinea,  Sharman’s  Clio 
Miss  Glads  ton,  and  a  Seedling ;  2.  Alexander  Easson,  Esq.,  Dicksonia,  Cestriensis,  Lutea 
coccinea,  Lord  J.  Russell,  Sharman’s  Ne  plus  Ultra,  and  three  Seedlings. 

Best  Seedling  Calceolaria...  1.  David  Miln,  Esq;  2.  Charles  Clark,  Esq. 

Best  collection  of  Greenhouse  Blooms  (cut  flowers)...  1.  Charles  Clark,  Esq.;  2.  David 
Miln,  Esq. 

Best  6  Greenhouse  Plants... 1.  Alexander  Easson,  Esq.,  Fahiana  imbricata,  Kennedia 
glabrata,  Bossea  Linneoides,  Pimelia  decussata,  Erica  ventricosa  stellata,  Chorizema  Dick¬ 
sonia  ;  2.  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  Pimelia  decussata,  Petunia  Victoria,  Verbena  Clarkiana, 
Verbena  Hylandsii,  Cineraria  King,  Senecio  elegans  rubra. 

Best  pair  of  Heaths. ..Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  Erica  hydrida,  Erica  Cenuthoides. 

Pelargoniums... Not  named. 

Best  Greenhouse  Climber...  1.  Kennedia  coccinea;  2.  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  Tropoeolum 
pentaphvllum. 

Best  specimen  Plant  for  beauty...  1.  Alexander  Easson,  Esq.,  Erica  vestita  fulgida- 
.2.  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  Sharman’s  dark -blotched  Calceolaria. 

Best  specimen  Plant,  for  rarity...  1.  Alexander  Easson,  Esq.,  Clematis  azurea  grandi- 
flora;  2.  Not  named. 

Best  8  Herbaceous  Blooms...!.  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  Bart.,  of  Baldoven,  Anthericum  lillias- 
trum,  Anthericum  lilliage,  Thalictrum  equaligafolia,  Dodicathea  media,  Lupinus  rivularis 
Valeriana  hortensis,  Amaryllis  lutea,  Papaveratia  rubra;  2.  David  Miln,  Esq.,  Lupinus 
grandiflora,  Lycluris  lulgens,  Mule  Pink,  Primula  farinosa,  Gnaplialum  divasie,  Saxifra^a 
rotundifolia,  Peony,  Metricaria  grandiflora. 

Best  Bouquet,  M.  Jamison’s  Prize.. .Mr.  David  Wallace,  gardener  to  Charles  Chambers. 
Esq.  5 

Best  Bouquet,  the  Society’s  Prize...].  Mr.  Peter  Brown ;  2.  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq. 


June  13.  Horticultural  Society.  Second  Exhibition.  Prizes  awarded. 


LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  —  Lawrence,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antro- 
bus,  were  both  adjudged  worthy  of  first  prizes,  Gold  Knightian  medals. 

2d  Prize,  Gold  Banksian,  Mr.  Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryatt. 


SMALL  COLLECTION  OF  DITTO. 

Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  gardener  to  Boyd  Millar,  Esq.,  were  both  adjudged  wortlivof 
first  prizes,  being  the  Gold  Banksian  medal.  b  y 

James  Barnes,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Jenner,  Mr.  Faulkner,  gardener  to  H.  Palmer  Esq 
and  Wm.  Barnes,  gardener  to  —  Norman,  Esq.,  were  all  three  adjudged  worthy  of  second 
prizes,  viz.  large  Silver  medals. 

Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to  —  Wells  E«q 
were  both  adjudged  worthy  of  third  prizes,  viz.,  Silver  Knightian  medals.  ’ 

Cacti,  melon-shaped. ..Mr.  Palmer,  of  Shackle  well. 

Heaths,  collection  of  30...  1.  Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  Norman,  Esq. ;  2.  Mr.  Butcher 
gardener  to  —  Lawrence,  Esq. 

Ditto,  Nurserymen... 1.  Mr.  Pamplin,  I-Iornsey-road  ;  2.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston. 

Ditto,  6  Species. ..1.  R.  May,  gardener  to  E.  Goodheart,  Esq.;  equal  second  prizes 
J.  Allnutt,  Esq.,  of  Clapham,  F.H.S.,  Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq 

Geraniums...!.  Mr.  Cook,  Chiswick;  2.  Mr.  Butcher. 

Ditto,  Nurserymen...].  Mr.  Catleugh,  Chelsea.  2.  Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias...l.  Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  —  Norman,  Esq. :  2.  Mr.  Green 
gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus. 

Ditto,  Nurserymen. ..Mr.  Catleugh. 

Shrubby  Calceolaria... Mr.  Green. 

Ditto,  Nurserymen„.Mr.  Gaines. 

Seedling  Geraniums...  1.  —  Foster,  Esq.,  Clewer;  2.  Rev.  Mr.  Garth;  3.  Mr.  Pontey, 
of  Plymouth. 

Tall  Cacti. ..Mr.  Faulkner. 

Rhododendron...!.  Prize  withheld  ;  2.  Mr.  Smith,  Norbiton. 

Roses. ..1.  Mr.  Milne,  gardener  to  —  Chauncey,  Esq.  F.IL.S.;  2.  G.  R.  Alston,  Esq.  ; 
3.  Mr.  Leslie,  gardener  to  —  Fleming,  Esq.  F.  H.  S. 

Roses  (Nurserymen).. .1.  Messrs  Lane  and  Sons,  Berkhampstead  ;  2.  Messrs.  Wood  and 
Son,  Maresfield,  Mr.  Cobbet,  Woking,  Mr.  Hooker,  Brenchley,  and  Mr.  Paul,  Cheshunt ; 
3.  Mr.  Wood;  4.  Mr.  Dennis,  Chelsea. 

Orchideous  Plants  in  Collection...!.  Amateurs,  Mr.  Mylam,  gardener  to  —  Rucker 
Esq.  ;  2.  Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to  V.  Morris,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
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Nurserymen...  1.  Messrs.  Rollisson. 

Orchideous  Plants,  three  species...  1.  Mr.  Mylam;  2.  Mr.  Dunsford,  gardener  to  Baron. 
Dimsdale  ;  3.  Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  —  Norman,  Esq. 

Orchideous,  single  species...  1.  LadyRolle;  2.  Mr.  Dunsford;  3.  Mr.  Bruce. 

Plants  not  in  flower...  1.  Mr.  Barnes,  for  Grevillia  Robusta;  2.  Mr.  Dunsford,  for  Dory- 
anthus  excelsa 

Plants,  new  or  old,  in  flower.. .1.  Mr.  Butcher,  for  Stephantous  follicularis  ;  2.  Mr.  Cock, 
for  a  specimen  of  large  growth  in  the  Pelargonium ;  3.  Mr.  R.  May,  for  Erica  globcsa ;  Mr. 
Clarke,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Lemon,  F.H.S.,  for  a  Hydrangea  ;  Mr.  Mountjoy,  for  a  plant  of 
Stylidium  fasciculum ;  Mr.  Smith,  Norbiton,  for  a  plant  of  Azalea  Danielsiana  ;  Mr.  Barnes, 
gardener  to  —  Norman,  Esq.,  for  Lechenaultia  formosa;  Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to  C.  Boxley, 
Esq.,  for  Alstrcemeria  Ehromboltia. 

Miscellaneous. ..Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Jenner,  for  Cockscombs. 


June  17.  Cambridge.  United  Ranunculus  Show.  At  the  Hoop  Hotel. 


Ranunculuses. ..Mr.  R.  Headly,  P.  P.  Seedling...Headly’s  King  James. 

White  Ground,  Spotted...!.  Seedling,  Headly’s  Maid  Marian;  2.  Retanator,  ditto, 
3.  Maid  Marian,  ditto;  4.  Seedling  (Headly’s  Angelina),  ditto;  5.  Seedling  (Maid  Marian), 

ditto:  6.  Seedling  (Angelina),  ditto.  .  „  _ 

Dark  Purple...  1.  Superbus,  Mr.  Crisp;  GlilNoir,  ditto;  3.  Charbonnier,  ditto ;  4.  Kem- 
nenfeldt,  ditto;  5.  Superbus,  ditto;  6.  Socrates,  ditto.  „  „  , 

‘  Yellow  Ground,  Spotted... 1.  Agamemnon,  Mr.  Ready;  2.  Julius,  Mr.  Ready;  3.  Seed¬ 
ling  (Headly’s  Jason),  Mr.  Headly;  4.  Nestor,  Mr.  Crisp;  5.  Andromache,  Mr.  Crisp; 

6.  L’Arbrisseau,  Mr.  Catling.  .  _  .  „  ..  ,  „ 

Rose  and  Pink...l.  Apollo,  Mr.  Bentley;  2.  Ajax,  Mr.  Crisp;  3.  Alphonso,  ditto, 

4  Diomede  ditto;  5.  Pedro,  ditto ;  6.  Alphonso,  ditto. 

'white  Ground,  Edged...l.  Seedling  (Headly’s  Sarah),  Mr.  R.  Headly :  2.  Ditto,  ditto ; 

3.  LaTendresse,  Mr.  Crisp;  4.  Ditto,  ditt > ;  5.  Ditto,  ditto;  6.  Seedling  (Headly  s  Sarah), 

R'i?ghtdPurple  and  Grey...!.  Porcis,  Mr.  Ready;  2.  Ditto,  ditto;  3.  Nomius,  Mr.  Crisp; 

4.  Ditto,  ditto;  5.  Porcis,  Mr.  Ready;  6.  Nomius,  Mr.  Crisp 

Orange  1  Orange  Brabanqon,  Mr.  Bentley;  2.  Grooten  Mogul,  Mr.  Crisp,  3.  Royal 
Granger  ditto;  4.  Orange  Boven,  ditto;  5.  Prince  of  Orange,  ditto;  6.  Orange  Brabanpon, 

diBlack...l.  Seedling  (Headly’s  Mungo  Park),  Mr.  R.  Headly;  2.  Seedling  (Headly’s  Black 
Prince)  ditto;  3.  Diagoras,  Mr.  Crisp;  4.  Naxara,  ditto;  5.  Ditto,  ditto;  6.  Variatre,  ditto. 
Red  and  White,  Striped. ,.  1.  Le  Coeur  de  France,  Mr.  Crisp ;  2.  La  Singulaire,  ditto ; 

3.  Reine  de  France,  Mr.  Ready;  4.  La  Temeraire,  ditto;  5.  Coeur  de  France,  Mr.  Crisp; 

6' Ohve!!.T Seedling  (Headly’s  Mahomet),  Mr.  R.  Headly;  2.  Seedling  (Headly’s  Tippoo 
Saib),  ditto;  Jaune  en Pompadour,  Mr.  Crisp;  4.  Bouquet  Sanspareil,  ditto;  o.  Euphorbia, 

dl  Buffi  ^Falr  Quaker!  MnReady ;  2.  Couleur  de  Perle,  Mr.  Crisp  ;  3.  Cox’s  Buff,  ditto; 

4.  Pisistrate,  ditto ;  5.  Fair  Quaker,  ditto;  6.  Ditto,  ditto. 

Yellow  Ground,  Edged... 1.  Seedling  (Headly  s  King  James),  Mr.  R.  Headly;  Ditto,  ditto, 

3.  Marshal  Ney,  ditto;  4.  Julius,  ditto;  5.  Prince  Galitzin,  ditto;  6.  Grande  Monarque, 

MCrims?n...l.  Nouvelle  Pallas,  Mr.  Crisp;  2.  Fireball,  ditto;  3.  Jupiter,  ditto;  4.  Rubra 

Maenifiaue,  ditto;  5.  Rising  Sun,  ditto;  6.  Jupiter,  ditto. 

Yellow  and  Sulphur...  1.  Geel  Kroon,  Mr.  Crisp  ;  2.  Beroth,  ditto  ;  3.  Adrian,  Mr.  Ready; 

4.  Eliza,  Mr.  Crisp;  5.  Golconda,  ditto;  6.  Eliza,  ditto. 

Coffee  Colour... 1.  Prince  George,  Mr.  Crisp;  2.  Orpheus,  ditto;  3.  Pherebasis,  ditto; 
4  Germanicus,  Mr.  Ready;  5.  Orpheus,  Mr.  Crisp;  6.  Prince  George,  ditto. 

Red  and  Yellow,  Striped... 1.  Melange  des  Beautes,  Mr.  Crisp ;  2.  (Eillet  Gold  Stripe, 
ditto  ;  3.  Scarlet  and  Gold,  ditto ;  4.  Melange  des  Beautes,  ditto  ;  5.  Scarlet  and  Gold,  ditto , 

Shaded^ White . . .  1 .  La  Singulaire,  Mr.  Ready;  2.  Tillott’s  Blush,  Mr.  Bentley;  3.  Cooper’s 
Curion,  Mr.  Crisp;  4.  Charlotte,  Mr.  Cutling;  5.  La  Singulaire,  Mr.  Ready  ,  6.  Sophia, 

MMottTed...Seedling  (Headly’s  Helen  Tree),  Mr.  R.  Headly ;  2.  Ditto,  Egyptian  Prince, 
ditto;  3.  Ditto,  Gypsy  King,  ditto;  4.  Ditto,  ditto;  5.  Ditto,  Egyptian  Prince,  ditto, 

6's cS* ^“geT’LSee'dltas^Heamy's  Miss  Birch),  Mr.  R.  Headly :  2.  Headly1.  Queen 
Victoria,  ditto ;  3.  Ditto,  ditto;  4.  Good  Hope,  ditto;  5.  Queen  Victoria,  ditto,  G.  Ditto, 

^Scarlet. ..1.  Jupiter,  Mr.  Crisp  ;  2.  Bien  fait,  ditto;  3.  Rising  Sun,  ditto;  4.  Firebrand, 

ditto;  5.  Jupiter,  ditto;  6.  Rising  Sun,  ditto.  TJeadlv  2  Ditto 

Miscellaneous...  1.  Seedling  (Headly’s  Purple  Empress),  Mr.  R.  Deadly  ,  2.  Ditto 
(Headly’s  Diogenes),  ditto;  3.  Socrates,  Mr.  Crisp;  4.  La  Cherie,  ditto;  j.  Andromade, 

Mr.  Ready ;  6.  Marshal  Soult,  Mr.  R.  Headly.  ,  , 

Seedlings. ..1.  Headly’s  Aurora,  Mr.  R.  Headly;  2.  Headly  s  King  James,  ditto, 
Headly’s  Sarah,  ditto ;  4.  Headly’s  Diogenes,  ditto. 
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VISITS  TO  NURSERIES.  NO.  IV« 

ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 

Having,  in  our  previous  notice  of  these  gardens,  been  drawn 
aside  from  what  they  are  and  what  they  contain,  to  matters  some¬ 
what  different,  though  highly  interesting  to  the  public, — and  being 
well  aware  that  the  lovers  of  plants  have  a  more  deep  and  per¬ 
sonal  concern  in  those  gardens,  than  in  any  other  spot  where 
plants  are  cultivated, — we  return  to  the  subject.  Even  in  this 
paper,  however,  all  that  we  can  afford  room  for  will  be  only  a 
brief  outline ;  for  some  of  the  stoves,  and  many  of  the  compart¬ 
ments,  are  in  themselves  ample  studies,  and  cannot  be  fully  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  until  after  many  visits. 

We  previously  alluded  to  the  delightful  situation  of  Kew,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  visited  from  the  metropolis,  either 
by  land  or  water,  as  the  visitor  may  be  inclined.  One  thing 
however  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  the  indifference  of  the 
British  public  generally  to  this  their  own  garden,  and  the  only 
one  to  which  all  have  ready  and  free  access  : — the  steam  vessels 
which  ply  between  London  and  Richmond  neither  have  a  landing- 
place,  nor  do  they  in  general  even  pause  to  set  down  or  take  up 
passengers  at  Kew.  This  is  an  inconvenience  which  is  severely 
felt  by  those  who  wish  to  visit  the  gardens  ;  because,  in  the 
summer  season,  when  the  gardens  are  most  attractive  to  ordinal y 
visitors,  the  passage  by  water  is  far  more  delightful  than  that  by 
land ;  and  row-boat  passages  are  neither  so  safe  nor  so  pleasant 
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since  the  introduction  of  steam-boats  on  the  Thames.  But  this 
inconvenience,  or  fault, — if  it  be  a  fault, — is  in  no  ways  chargeable 
against  the  owners  of  the  steam  navigation  ;  because  if  there  were 
a  demand  for  landing  and  embarking  at  Kew,  that  demand  would 
of  course  be  as  readily  supplied  there  as  at  other  places.  We 
mention  this  with  no  imputation  of  blame  to  any  one  ;  but  merely 
because  it  shows  that  the  public  have  an  indifference  for  these 
gardens,  which  is  neither  very  wise,  nor  very  creditable  to  the 
taste  and  spirit  of  the  nation.  “  They  manage  matters  differently 
in  France,”  and  indeed  in  all  the  influential  states  and  great  cities 
of  continental  Europe  ;  for  there,  collections  of  plants,  for  the 
pleasurable  sensations  which  the  view  of  them  affords,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  botanical  study,  or  as  appropriate  ornaments  to  the 
mansions  of  the  departed,  rank  high  among  those  national  or 
public  matters  in  which  the  people  take  an  interest,  and  which 
they  both  admire  and  respect.  The  consequence  of  this  is  appa¬ 
rent  in  the  continental  population,  even  in  those  classes  which 
would  be  reckoned  very  low  in  the  scale  among  so  well-fed  and 
furnished  a  people  as  the  British.  The  humblest  peasant  or  arti¬ 
san  there  will  go  and  admire  the  plants  and  flowers  ;  but,  having 
free  access  to  them,  he  neither  breaks  the  one,  nor  pulls  the  other. 
In  the  British  populace,  up  to  a  much  higher  degree, — at  least  in 
wealth  and  all  that  wealth  can  afford, — the  case  is  very  different. 
They  get  to  ornamented  places  by  stealth,  as  it  were  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  keep  their  hands  from  picking,  or  at 
all  events  from  fingering,  the  ornaments.  This  propensity  is  a 
mischievous  one  in  so  far  as  public  gardens  and  other  ornamented 
places  of  resort  are  concerned  ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
does  not  lead,  in  too  many  instances,  to  conduct  of  a  far  more  serious 
nature.  The  correcting  of  this  propensity  by  ornamented  grounds 
open  to  the  public,  and  protected  until  the  inconsiderate  part  of  the 
public  learn  to  respect  them,  would  be  of  itself  a  very  salutary 
matter  ;  and  would  probably  save,  in  the  expense  of  criminal  pro¬ 
secutions,  ten  times  the  amount  which  the  grounds  would  cost. 
W  hen  this  is  duly  weighed,  and  the  moral  effects — the  softening 
of  the  animal  passions,  and  the  elevation  of  the  general  character — 
are  taken  into  the  account,  they  make  the  paltry  saving,  of  some 
quarter  of  a  farthing  in  the  year  from  every  one  who  pays  taxes, 
kick  the  beam,  as  lighter  than  the  most  filmy  gossamer  that 
ever  floated  in  an  autumnal  sky. 
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We  should  apologize,  however,  for  this  digression  ;  but  really 
there  is  no  approaching  this  subject  of  a  national  collection  of 
plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  without  feeling  strongly  and 
painfully  the  woeful  lack  of  national  tone  and  taste  which  there 
is  upon  this,  and  one  regrets  to  add,  upon  almost  all  subjects 
that  have  a  national  bearing.  We  are  by  far  too  much  individual¬ 
ized  ;  “Every  one  for  himself,  and  God,  and  God  only,  for  us 
all,”  is  the  universal  maxim  ;  and  while  it  continues  to  be  so, 
public  matters  cannot  be  rightly  managed.  We  believe  that  this 
maxim  operates  less  powerfully  in  the  case  of  florists  than  in  that 
of  any  other  professional  or  amateur  class  ;  but  even  here  we 
very  strongly  suspect  that  the  love,  culture,  and  improvement 
of  the  flower,  do  not  hinge  so  much  upon  the  real  merits  of  the 
flower  itself,  as  upon  the  consideration  that  it  is  “my  flower.” 
As  we  said,  they  have  less  of  this  than  most  classes ;  therefore 
they  may  the  more  easily  get  rid  of  it ;  and  then  they  may  assist 
in  relieving  their  compatriots  of  what  is  really  a  dead  weight  upon 
the  operation  of  their  talents,  and  wiping  out  a  national  stain 
which,  though  we  at  home  see  or  heed  it  not,  is  most  palpable  to 
foreigners. 

In  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  including  the  pleasure  grounds, 
as  well  as  what  more  immediately  forms  the  botanical  garden, 
there  is  every  facility  for  obtaining  one  of  the  finest  public  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  world,  whether  for  pleasure  merely,  or  for  study  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  most  pleasureable  manner.  The  space  is  ample, 
admirably  situated,  finely  though  gently  diversified  in  surface  and 
soil;  and  thouglf  near  enough  the  metropolis  for  being  visited,  it 
is  sufficiently  distant  for  not  becoming  a  haunt  for  the  mere 
rabble, — and  indeed  the  said  rabble  will  require  to  pass  through 
many  stages  of  amelioration,  before  they  exchange  the  skittle- 
ground  of  a  pot-house  for  a  garden  of  plants,  whatever  may  be 
the  attractions  of  the  latter  to  those  who  are  more  refined. 

Both  pleasure  grounds  and  botanical  garden  are  open  to  the 
public  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  during  the  season,  in  addition 
to  the  opening  of  the  former  as  a  promenade  on  Sundays.  This 
is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  system,  under  which  the  col¬ 
lection  of  plants,  certainly  the  grand  attraction  of  the  place,  was 
shut  on  the  only  day  when  the  grounds  were  open.  This  was 
perhaps  no  great  loss  to  the  majority  of  the  Sunday  loungers  ; 
but  having  both  grounds  and  garden  open  for  two  week-days 
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is  certainly  a  great  convenience  for  students  of  flowers.  It  ought 
to  be  extended  to  every  day  in  the  week  ;  but  the  scanty  sum  now 
devoted  to  the  gardens  is  probably  inadequate  to  the  maintenance 
of  so  many  attendants  as  this  would  render  necessary.  Indeed  it  is 
obviously  the  want  of  sufficient  funds  which  is  the  grand,  and  hither¬ 
to  unremoved  cause  of  whatever  inferiority  may  be  found  in  the 
gardens.  Under  their  stinted  circumstances  the  director  and  those 
whom  he  employs  have  acted  the  wisest  part  that  they  could 
possibly  have  done.  They  have  paid  every  attention  to  the 
plants  ;  and  those  plants  are  from  so  many  different  regions  of 
the  world,  so  different  in  their  habits,  and  consequently  in  the 
modes  of  treatment  which  they  require,  that  none  but  one  inti¬ 
mately  skilled  in  the  vegetation  of  the  world,  and  the  various 
climates  to  which  every  section  of  it  is  best  adapted,  can  form  any 
thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  skill  and  attention  which  must 
have  been  exerted  in  bringing  the  collection  to  its  present  state. 
It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  plants,  especially  of 
those  from  countries  of  whose  physical  circumstances  we  know' 
the  least,  have  to  be  raised  from  seeds  ;  and  therefore  the  culti¬ 
vator  has  to  study  the  whole  progressive  history  of  the  plant. 

In  visiting  the  gardens,  the  direct  entry  to  the  botanical  gar¬ 
den  from  Kew  Green  is  not  the  best  one  for  those  wTho  wish  to 
be  impressed  with  the  effect  of  the  whole.  The  way  from  the 
pleasure  grounds,  through  the  arboretum,  is  the  best.  The  plea¬ 
sure  grounds  are  simply  a  park,  consisting  of  open  glades,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  clumps  and  masses  of  trees,  many  of  them  stately, 
and  not  a  few  different  in  species  from  the  timber  trees  of  ordi¬ 
nary  parks.  Still,  however,  this  portion  is  plain  English  scenery, 
with  only  a  slight  trace  of  foreign  character  here  and  there.  The 
arboretum,  again,  contains  chiefly  plants  which  are  not  natives  ot 
England,  though  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  cold  of  an  English 
winter.  Many  of  these  trees  are  of  stately  dimensions  ;  and  there 
was  among  them  a  cedar  of  uncommon  majesty  and  grace,  wdiich 
was  unfortunately  shattered  by  a  hurricane  in  the  early  part  ot 
the  present  year.  On  the  margin  of  the  arboretum  there  are  tw'o 
conservatories  ; — the  one  erected  by  Sir  W  illiam  Chambers,  and 
as  ugly  and  ill-adapted  to  its  purpose  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  — 
the  other,  w'hich  was  erected  by  Vv  illiam  IA  .,  and  designed  by 
the  late  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville,  is  a  simple  heathen  temple  ;  and 
although  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  span  roof,  and  light  on  -all 
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sides,  yet  the  massive  columns  cause  the  light  to  fall  a  little 
“pale,”  if  not  “dreadful,”  upon  the  plants.  In  point  of  altitude, 
this  is  the  best  of  all  the  glazed  houses  at  Kew  ;  and  the  plants 
show  a  little  grateful  for  being  delivered  from  the  dull  continuity 
of  an  over-topping  north  wall,  without  any  openings  in  it. 

What  motive  may  have  at  first  induced  the  constructors  of 
green-houses  and  stoves  so  to  contrive  them  as  that  the  contained 
plants  should  get  light  on  the  one  side,  and  be  doomed  to  dark¬ 
ness  on  the  other,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  upon  any 
principle  at  all  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  vegetation  ;  but 
it  is  pretty  evident  that  a  worse  construction  could  not  have  been 
hit  upon,  even  though  the  object  of  the  parties  had  been  to  find 
out  the  very  worst.  Probably  the  object  in  view  in  contriving 
this  clumsy,  antiquated,  and  inappropriate  style  of  conservatory 
or  stove,  was  to  shelter  the  plants  from  the  north  wind  ;  but  this 
shelter,  even  if  there  had  been  any  meaning  in  it,  was  obtained  at 
an  immense  sacrifice.  If  they  had  looked  to  nature  they  would 
not  have  failed  in  discovering  the  advantages  of  a  northern  ex¬ 
posure  in  all  situations  except  those  in  which  the  wind  blows 
violently  as  through  a  funnel ;  and  where  this  is  the  case  a  wind 
from  one  point  of  the  compass  is  just  as  bad  as  from  another. 
Examine  a  hill  or  valley  of  any  degree  of  steepness,  and  it  will 
invariably  be  found  that  the  slope  toward  the  north  consists  of 
better  soil,  and  is  clothed  with  richer  vegetation,  than  that  toward 
the  south.  So  also  in  trees,  and  especially  in  pines  and  other 
conifer ce  which  abound  in  turpentine,  the  timber  on  a  northern 
slope,  or  even  that  of  the  northern  side  of  a  tree,  is  superior  to 
that  on  the  southern.  These  northern  walls  rising  to  the  roof  or 
higher,  may  be  advantageous  for  the  forcing  of  some  descriptions 
of  fruit ;  but  in  a  botanical  garden,  though  the  plants  ought 
always  to  be  well  treated,  all  unnatural  forcing  tends  to  defeat 
the  grand  object  of  the  establishment.  To  ascertain  to  what  de¬ 
gree,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  good  purpose,  plants  may  be 
changed  by  foiling  and  other  artificial  modes  of  treatment,  is  very 
valuable  to  the  cultivator  of  plants,  whether  his  object  be  flowers 
or  fruit ;  but  in  a  botanical  garden,  the  chief  value  of  which  con¬ 
sists  in  having  every  plant  as  nearly  in  its  natural  condition  as 
possible,  all  artificial  modes  of  treatment  are  mischievous  as  well 
as  useless ;  and  we  may  add,  that  it  would  be  a  great  addition  to 
such  establishments  if  they  contained  the  wild  types  of  all  plants 
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that  have  been  much  changed  by  culture,  because  that  would  let 
the  cultivator  see  what  his  art  had  accomplished  in  the  cases  of 
those  plants  ;  and  this  would  be  a  strong  inducement  to  the 
making  of  new  improvements. 

The  stove  or  green-house,  with  the  high-backed  wall,  and 
single  slope  of  roof  from  that  wall,  is  attended  with  many  incon¬ 
veniences  ; — the  chief  of  which  are  the  absence  of  light  and  of  air 
when  necessary  at  one  side  of  the  house  ;  and  the  reducing  of  a 
whole  collection  to  a  single  profile,  instead  of  having  four,  as  there 
are  in  a  rectangular  house  with  a  passage  on  every  side.  This 
last  form  of  house  gives  a  wonderful  freedom  to  the  air,  even  with 
an  equal  degree  of  temperature  ;  and  has  indeed  as  many  advan¬ 
tages  as  the  other  form  has  defects. 

The  want  of  the  full  light  of  the  horizon,  and  the  stagnation  of 
the  air,  are  especially  injurious  to  those  tropical  plants,  or  plants 
which  require  artificial  heat,  or  even  shelter,  for  a  portion  of  the 
year.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  such  plants  grow  naturally 
in  light  more  intense  than  the  greatest  heat  of  the  sun  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  in  such  places  the  air,  especially  when  the  plants  are 
flowering,  is  very  pure  and  transparent.  Heat  may  be  artificially 
applied  to  plants,  so  as  to  give  them  the  natural  temperature  of 
any  climate  whatsoever,  or  even  to  force  them  beyond  this,  when 
the  object  of  the  cultivator  requires  it ;  but  no  contrivance  which 
has  hitherto  been  hit  upon  can  bring  up  the  natural  light  of  the 
sun  to  the  corresponding  degree  of  intensity  ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  some  element  wanting  in  artificial  lights,  by  which  want  they  are 
rendered  unfit  for  wholesome  vegetable  action.  Therefore,  even 
in  the  best  contrived  houses  as  to  light,  the  plant  has  to  work 
under  a  disadvantage  ;  and  this  disadvantage  is  always  the  greater, 
the  more  that  artificial  heat  is  requisite  for  bringing  the  tempe¬ 
rature  up  to  that  of  the  native  climate  of  the  plant. 

The  stoves  and  green-houses  in  Kew  Gardens,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  the  new  conservatory  already  alluded  to,  and  a  small 
conservatory  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  flowering  plants,  all  possess  these  objectionable  qualities  in  a 
high  degree,  with  the  addition  of  a  most  inconveniently  low  roof 
in  many  instances.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  houses 
devoted  to  the  palms,  and  other  tall  plants  of  warm  climates.  At 
times,  some  of  the  palms  have  shown  their  impatience  of  this  con¬ 
finement,  by  pushing  their  leaves  right  through  the  glass  of  the 
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roof;  and  in  other  instances  some  of  the  finest  of  them  are  neces¬ 
sarily  but  woefully  mangled  by  lopping,  to  keep  their  dimensions 
within  the  scanty  room  which  the  parsimony  of  those  who  provide 
the  funds  has  allotted  to  these  grandees  of  the  tropical  forest. 
Now,  as  the  grand  value  of  Kew  consists  in  its  tropical  plants,  or 
plants  requiring  the  shelter  of  houses,  the  parsimony  which  has 
kept  the  houses  in  their  present  condition  is  the  grand  evil,  and 
the  one  which  ought  first  to  be  remedied.  Another  is  the  circum¬ 
scribing  of  the  garden  by  unseemly  brick  walls,  which  encroach 
upon  the  one  side  of  it  with  salient  angles  like  the  bastions  of  a 
fortification,  and  on  the  other  break  its  continuity  with  the  plea¬ 
sure  grounds.  These  want  correction. — But  our  limits  in  the 
mean  time  are  reached,  and  we  must  postpone,  though  not  aban¬ 
don,  this  national  subject. 


ON  THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  CAUSING  SHRUBS  TO 
FLOWER  TWICE  IN  THE  GROWING  SEASON. 

All  plants,  of  whatever  climate  they  are  natives,  have  a  season 
of  rest  and  a  season  of  growth.  In  the  former,  they  are  almost  dor¬ 
mant  ;  in  the  latter  they  increase  in  bulk,  and  exhibit  their  flowers 
and  fruit,  after  which  they  return  again  to  a  state  of  repose.  Inter- 
tropical  plants  are  seasonal,  not  from  the  alternations  of  cold 
and  heat,  but  from  the  alternating  dry  and  rainy  seasons.  By 
the  latter  they  are  excited  into  renewed  growth,  develope  their 
flowers,  and  set  their  fruit  to  be  matured  in  the  dry  season. 
Extra- tropical  plants  are  chiefly  affected  by  summer  and  winter. 
Annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials,  are  all  excited  into  a  floriferous 
habit  by  the  gradually  returning  warmth  of  spring,  and  the  solar 
light  of  summer  ;  and  when  the  seed  or  fruit  is  ripe  the  energy  of 
the  plant  declines,  and  it  again,  in  the  case  of  annuals  and  bien¬ 
nials,  ceases  to  live  ;  or,  if  perennial,  sinks  to  its  winter’s  rest. 

Bulbous-stemmed  plants,  which  are  generally  inert  during  sum¬ 
mer,  and  at  that  season  usually  in  the  drawers  or  boxes  of  the 
florist,  may  be  replanted  at  any  time  in  the  autumn,  winter,  or 
spring,  as  best  suits  the  purposes  of  the  florist  as  to  the  time  of 
their  blooming  ;  but  plants  which  are  constantly  in  the  ground, 
and  which  are  affected  only  by  the  seasons,  present  their  leaves 
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and  flowers  as  the  season  prompts.  They  may  be  expedited  by 
protection  against  the  depressing  effects  of  cold  ;  and  they  may  be 
checked  by  art  in  a  way  which  remains  to  be  discussed. 

If  a  plant  be  checked  in  its  first  career  of  growth,  especially  in 
developing  its  reproductive  members,  it  immediately  concentrates 
its  vital  powers,  and  makes  a  second  attempt,  and,  if  the  sum¬ 
mer  allows,  even  a  third  to  complete  the  final  effort  of  its 
growth.  Consequently,  if  the  season  of  florescence  is  wished 
to  be  prolonged,  we  have  only  to  destroy  the  first  buds  or  shoots, 
and  of  course  a  second  set  will  be  produced,  and  flower  a  month 
or  two  later  than  the  usual  period.  Suppose  we  wish  to  have  a 
second  or  a  continuous  bloom  of  roses: — certain  healthy  plants 
should  be  fixed  on  ;  they,  at  the  winter  pruning,  along  with  the 
general  collection,  should  be  pruned,  but  somewhat  differently  ; 
instead  of  being  spurred-in  closely,  which  is  the  usual  practice, 
the  shoots  of  the  selected  trees  should  be  left  somewhat  longer  : 
and  on  these  the  uppermost  bud  will  be  first  unfolded,  and  will 
shoot  out  with  a  flower  or  two  on  its  apex ;  but  this  flowering  must 
be  prevented,  for  as  soon  as  the  young  shoot  from  the  uppermost 
bud  is  one  inch  in  length,  the  old  shoot  must  be  again  pruned 
down  to  the  next  bud  below ;  which  will  be  evolved  in  its  turn, 
and  produce  what  may  be  called  a  second  crop  of  roses. 

A  similar  result  is  produced  in  another  way ;  that  is,  by  re¬ 
moving  the  trees  rather  late  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing 
season,  which  retards  the  bloom  for  a  week  or  a  month,  according 
to  the  length  of  time  the  tree  is  allowed  to  re-establish  itself. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  practice  of  layering  and  stopping  the 
strongest  shoots  during  the  summer,  which  will  often  bring  a  late 
bloom  in  the  autumn.  And,  besides  all  these  expedients,  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  early,  late,  and  ever-flowering  sorts,  will  produce  a 
bloom  of  roses  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn. 

But  it  is  not  the  rose  only  which  may  be  made  to  flower  out 
of  season.  The  rose-acacia,  one  of  our  most  beautiful  shrubs  both 
in  flower  and  foliage,  may  be  made  to  bloom  twice  in  the  season 
by  pruning.  As  soon  as  the  first  flowers  fade,  let  the  shoot  that 
bore  them  be  cut  back  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  its  base ;  thence 
young  shoots  will  be  produced,  bearing  a  second  show  of  flowers 
in  October  sooner  or  later. 

The  Laburnum,  and  indeed  all  the  cytisus  tribe,  may  be  made 
to  flower  twice,  by  pruning  back  their  young  shoots  which  have 
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already  flowered.  And  there  is  another  ornamental  shrub,  which 
will  readily  flower  in  the  autumn,  either  by  a  late  removal  in  the 
spring,  or  by  pruning  back  in  April  or  May we  mean  the 
Althea  frutex  ;  which  is  a  rare  and  pleasing  sight  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  when  flowers  are  rather  scarce. 

There  are,  doubtless,  several  other  flowering  shrubs  which  by 
art  may  be  made  more  floriferous  than  they  naturally  are  ;  and 
even  many  of  our  most  showy  herbaceous  flowers,  as  is  well 
known,  may  be  expedited  in  flowering  by  early  sowing  and  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  many  by  pruning  or  cutting  back  may  have  their 
flowering  and  beauty  prolonged.  Even  mignonette,  candytuft, 
and  other  similar  border-flowers,  are  rendered  longer  attractive 
by  timely  cutting-in. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  expedients  to  which  the  flower- 
gardener  who  aims  at  making  the  finest  display  on  his  beds  and 
borders  at  all  times  may  have  recourse.  And  as  it  often  happens 
that  the  owners  of  the  best  kept  flower-gardens  only  see  them 
occasionally,  or  at  certain  times  in  the  year,  the  manager  should 
study  to  have  the  finest  show  of  flowers  he  can  at  the  time  of  the 
owner  s  visits.  An  excellent  flower-gardener  of  our  acquaintance 
cuts  off*  almost  all  his  finest  border-flowers  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  he  expects  the  family  to  arrive,  in  order  that  a  second 
bloom  may  come  forth  when  most  required.  J. 
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Flowering  plants,  as  well  as  all  those  which  are  cultivated  for 
their  fruit,  leaves,  or  tubers,  become  more  vigorous  and  luxuriant 
when  removed  to  a  new  place  or  country,  than  if  kept  in  the 
country  in  which  they  have  been  raised.  This  circumstance  has 
been  so  long  observed  by  cultivators,  that  several  rules  of  practice 
are  founded  upon  it.  A  change  of  seed  from  the  hill  to  the 
valley,  and  from  the  valley  to  the  hill,  is  found  profitable  manage¬ 
ment.  An  exchange  of  seed  between  Kent  and  Northumberland 
is  advantageous  to  the  farmers  of  each  respectively.  The  same  result 
follows  the  exchange  of  bulbs  or  tubers.  Foreign  seeds,  and  all 
the  different  descriptions  of  roots,  do  better  if  imported  and 
planted  in  this  country,  than  if  cultivated  at  home  ;  and  the  same 
is  the  case  when  English  seeds,  &c.  are  carried  to  the  continent. 

VOL.  i.  no.  v. 
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This  extra  vigour  imparted  to  strange  plants  is,  however,  only 
temporary  ;  for,  in  a  few  years,  the  plants,  or  their  progeny,  become 
naturalized,  and  are  no  longer  so  much  excited  by  the  change  of 
air  and  soil  as  they  appear  to  be  at  first.  We  may  easily  and 
rationally  imagine  that  soil  in  which  the  same  kind  of  plant  never 
grew  before  may  be  replete  with  nutritive  matter  favourable  to  the 
stranger,  and  hence  its  extra  vigour ;  but  how  a  change  of  air  without 
reference  to  any  appreciable  difference  of  temperature  can  effect 
similar  results,  is  not  so  easily  guessed.  But  it  has  been  proved, 
that  seeds  or  plants  removed  from  one  soil  to  another  of  exactly 
the  same  description,  but  at  some  distance  from  each  other, — 
either  longitudinally  or  in  different  parallels  of  latitude,  not  too 
far  from  the  middle  of  the  temperate  zone, — become  renovated, 
and  advance  with  more  celerity  than  if  they  had  not  been  trans¬ 
planted  ;  and  this  they  continue  to  do,  though  only  for  a  few  years. 

In  considering  the  aptitudes  of  wild  plants,  we  see  them  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soils  most  suitable  to 
them.  For  instance,  a  clayey  soil  is  the  natural  habitat  of  the 
Coltsfoot ;  a  calcareous  or  chalky  soil  is  known  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Spiked  Speedwell  and  the  Little  Bed-straw  ;  a  flinty  soil 
nourishes  the  Three-leaved  Speedwell  and  the  Viper’s  Bugloss ; 
the  Common  Sorrel  and  Sheep’s  Sorrel  inhabit  ferruginous 
gravels ;  while  Heath,  and  Spurrey,  and  Septfoil,  are  common  on 
dry  peat  earth  ;  Glass-wort  indicates  a  saline  soil ;  and  the  Marsh 
Marigold  a  moist  one  ;  and  very  dry  sand  bears  the  Sheep’s  Sorrel, 
Wild  Thyme,  and  Red  Sand-wort.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the 
nature  of  the  soil  fixes  the  locality  of  the  plants  above  mentioned. 
But  beside  these  geological  attractions  for  certain  tribes  of  plants, 
there  are  others  which  appear  to  be  particularly  affected  by  the 
density  of  the  air.  Auriculas  never  thrive  in  low  damp  situations ; 
they  are  natives  of  the  Alps,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  rare  :  and 
many  other  plants  are  similarly  constituted.  The  density,  dryness, 
and  temperature  of  the  air,  are  its  only  properties  that,  we  imagine, 
can  materially  affect  the  health  of  plants  ;  for  though  it  may  often 
be  tainted  with  fuliginous  or  other  noxious  vapours,  especially  near 
large  towns,  it  is  never  so  much  so,  as  to  differ  much  in  general 
properties  over  the  whole  face  of  a  country. 

A  Rose-tree  planted  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  London 
continues  to  thrive  only  a  very  short  time  ;  but  if  it  be  removed  to 
Hounslow  Heath,  it  will  gain  fresh  vigour  and  become  a  healthy 
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plant.  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  the  air  of  London  is  unsuit¬ 
able  from  its  impurity,  while  that  of  Hounslow  is  the  reverse.  In 
this  case,  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  unheeded ;  because  if  they 
were  exactly  alike,  the  result  would  be  the  same.  Again,  if  a 
Gooseberry-tree,  which  in  Lancashire  is  so  fruitful  and  luxuriant, 
were  removed  to  the  environs  of  Paris,  in  two  years’  time  it 
would  be  neither  healthy  nor  fruitful,  owing  chiefly  to  the  difference 
of  the  soil, — the  former  being  a  deep  rich  loam,  the  latter  a  lighter 
soil  of  less  depth,  and  moreover  a  drier  air.  These  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rules  relative  to  the  transportation  of  seeds  or  plants 
from  place  to  place.  But  it  is  an  established  fact,  that  foreign  or 
strange  seeds  or  plants,  whenever  or  wherever  required,  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  cultivator  much  better  than  those  of  home 
growth.  And  there  is  another  circumstance  which  should  always 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  this,  namely, — that  new  varieties 
of  any  kind  of  plant,  whether  useful  or  ornamental,  should  always 
be  preferred  to  old  varieties  :  always  remembering  that  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  new  or  newly  introduced  species  or  varieties  only 
continues  for  two  or  three  seasons  ;  after  which  they  should  be 
given  up  for  something  better.  A. 


MEMORANDA  ON  THE  CAMBRIDGE  GARDEN. 

Being  at  Cambridge  the  other  day,  I  took  a  ramble  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  that  university,  as  well  to  see  my  friend,  the 
curator,  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  collection  of  plants  under  his 
care.  In  this,  I  was  not  a  little  gratified.  Both  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  were  in  excellent  condition ;  and,  among  those  in 
the  stove,  a  few  of  the  Orchidaceae  were  finely  in  flower,  although 
no  special  means  were  employed  for  their  encouragement,  save 
only  the  usual  temperature  and  treatment  of  the  stove. 

Th^  hardy  plants,  whether  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  are  not  ar¬ 
ranged  systematically ;  but  placed  according  as  their  bulk,  or 
manner  of  growth  requires,  or  where  they  can  be  most  con¬ 
veniently  seen  from  the  walks  and  paths.  There  is  a  Salicetum, 
which  is  a  conspicuous  feature,  containing  a  good  many  species 
and  varieties,  and  most  appropriate  for  a  garden  of  plants  situate 
in  a  low  fenny  country  where  willows  are  extensively  cultivated, 
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and  which  form  the  principal  part  of  the  sylvan  scenery  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cam. 

The  wild  plants  of  the  locality  are  great  favourites  with  the 
curator,  and  he  grows  them  in  great  perfection.  Such  as  the 
Ly thrum  salicaria,  Epilobium  tetragonum,  Hottonia  palustris,  Vale¬ 
riana  dioica,  Pinguicula  vulgaris,  Stachys  palustris,  and  several  of 
the  Orchis  tribe.  All  the  more  choice  herbaceous  exotics  are  seen  on 
the  borders,  as  well  as  all  the  old  and  new  annuals  ;  and  many 
half  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  are  trained  on  the  surrounding  walls. 

I  noticed  here  the  malady  to  which  the  young  plants  of  the  old 
China  asters  have  been  subject  in  most  places  for  these  few  years 
past.  They  seem  to  be  attacked  by  a  minute  species  of  aphis, 
which  distorts  the  first  leaves,  and  checks  the  whole  plant  so 
much,  that  it  seldom  recovers  so  as  to  bloom  in  perfection. 

Now,  we  know  that  the  common  aphides,  which  are  so  annoying 
to  many  cultivated  plants,  as  well  in  houses  as  out  of  doors,  are 
quickly  banished  by  the  fumes  of  tobacco ;  and  why  should  not 
this  be  applied  to  protect  the  aster,  when  particularly  required  in 
a  flower-garden,  as  well  as  any  other  plant  ?  But  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  we  apply  tobacco  smoke  in  the  open  air  ?  We  answer, 
nothing  easier.  And  this  expedient  we  would  press  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  flower-gardener,  not  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  aster, 
but  for  that  of  many  much  more  valuable  plants. 

The  principal  machine  required  in  this  business  is  a  well  con¬ 
structed  fumigating  bellows,  —  certainly  the  most  useful  article 
about  a  garden.  Its  use  in  houses  or  pits  is  well  known  ;  and  it 
is  equally  serviceable  in  the  open  air,  if  canvass  cloths  of  sufficient 
dimensions  are  previously  provided.  A  fumigating  cloth  may  be 
fastened  over  a  tree,  on  a  wall,  or  supported  over  an  infested 
standard  tree,  or  bush,  on  the  open  ground  ;  and,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  insuring  a  fine  bloom  on  the  beds  of  a  rosarium,  a 
good  fumigation  or  two,  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  formed,  will  go  far 
to  free  the  trees  from  the  aphides,  as  well  as  the  tortrici,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  ;  and  if  repeated  in  the  autumn,  the 
old  females  might  be  prevented  from  depositing  their  eggs  on 
trees,  which  they  always  do  at  that  time. 

When  only  single  plants  in  the  stove  or  greenhouse  are  infested, 
they  may  be  put  together  in  a  close  frame,  and  there  fumigated 
by  themselves,  which  saves  smoking  the  whole  house  ;  and,  as  to 
low  single  plants  such  as  the  asters,  already  alluded  to,  pinks, 
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carnations,  or  other  flowers  liable  to  be  preyed  on  by  these  in¬ 
sects,  a  hand-glass  set  over  them,  and  the  smoke  puffed  in  below, 
will  free  the  plants  effectually. 

In  a  farmer’s  garden  at  Ditton,  near  Cambridge,  I  noticed  a 
remarkable  variety  of  the  rose,  of  so  brilliant  a  scarlet  that,  at  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  the  bush  appears  to  be  decked  with 
field  poppies.  On  making  inquiry  about  it,  I  found  it  was  an  old 
family  favourite,  and  was  called  the  Austrian  rose.  The  flower 
is  single  ;  and  from  its  habit  it  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
common  dog-rose  :  but  in  looking  into  Loudon’s  list,  I  find  the 
Austrian  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Rosa  Gallica  lutea,  with  yellow- 
orange  flowers,  introduced  into  this  country  from  Germany  in 
1506.  Be  the  name  what  it  may,  its  colour  is  more  intensely 
scarlet  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  common  species  or  varieties. 

The  aphides  which  encumber  the  shoots,  and  the  tortrici  that 
roll  themselves  in  the  leaves  of  rose-trees,  have  been  alluded  to  ; 
but  the  “worm  in  the  bud,”  which  destroys  so  many  of  the  first 
flowers,  is  an  insect  called  by  entomologists  the  Lozotcenia  ro- 
saria,  and  if  any  means  could  be  devised  to  offend  or  drive 
away  the  mother  insect  from  laying  her  eggs  on  or  in  the  buds 
in  autumn,  our  rosariums  would  be  much  more  attractive  than 
they  usually  are,  in  consequence  of  the  depredations  of  these 
pests.  The  double  yellow  rose,  or  briar,  one  of  the  most  valued 
of  the  tribe,  is  seldom  seen  in  perfection,  owing  entirely  to  the 
attack  of  the  lozotaenia,  which  almost  always  eats  away  one  side 
of  the  bud.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  as  much  care  and 
skill  required  in  preserving  our  finest  roses,  as  in  propagating  and 
growing  them ;  and,  surely,  the  obtaining  of  roses  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  is  well  worth  the  extra  labour  of  bestowing  fumigations 
on  the  trees,  early  enough  in  the  season,  so  that  the  scent  may 
not  be  vitiated  by  the  tobacco  smoke. 

To  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  rose  I  may  add,  that  the 
petals  of  R.  Gallica  and  R.  Damascena  are  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  making  infusions  and  a  confection,  both  much  used  in 
medicine.  Rose-water  and  the  attar  of  roses  are  both  procured, 
says  Burnet,  from  R.  centifolia.  About  six  pounds  of  rose  leaves 
will  make  a  gallon  of  good  rose-water  ;  but  from  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  are  required  to  yield  one 
ounce  of  the  attar  ! — hence  its  high  price.  M. 
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ON  THE  RANUNCULUS. 

BY  R.  P.  T. 

The  genus  Ranunculus,  considered  botanically,  contains  nearly 
fifty  species,  sixteen  of  which  are  natives  of  Britain,  yet  only  one 
or  two  are  cultivated  as  border-flowers.  R.  bulbosus  is  the 
buttercup  of  our  meadows,  though  R.  repens,  hirsutus,  and  acris, 
are  all  commonly  confounded  under  this  name  ;  it  is  also  the 
“  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue”  of  Shakspeare.  The  rest  are  nearly 
all  noxious  weeds,  possessing  a  deal  of  acrid  matter,  some  of  them 
extremely  virulent. 

R.  Asiaticus,  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  is  the  Ranun¬ 
culus  of  our  gardens,  and  a  more  beautiful  object  is  not  easily 
conceived.  Of  this  species  there  are  upwards  of  1,500  varieties 
known  to  florists,  who  divide  them  into  two  kinds, — the  Dutch,  or 
original  kind,  and  the  Scotch,  or  improved  kind.  Of  these  two 
the  Scotch  are  generally  considered  the  most  desirable,  being 
more  constant  bloomers,  and  more  delicate  in  point  of  colouring : 
for  these  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Lightbody,  of  Falkirk, 
who  is  a  most  successful  cultivator. 

The  cultivation  of  Ranunculi  is  by  many  considered  difficult. 
This  is  an  erroneous  idea,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  many  and,  in 
some  instances,  very  splendid  exhibitions  in  the  country,  and  the 
numerous  seedlings  that  are  yearly  added  to  the  already  nearly 
endless  list  of  varieties.  The  management  may  be  placed  under 
the  following  heads  : —  first,  choice  of  roots  ;  second,  time  and 
manner  of  planting  ;  third,  subsequent  treatment. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  roots  intended  for  a  show- 
bed  or  flower-garden,  a  good  strong  root,  the  tubers  of  which  are 
firm  and  large,  the  crown  prominent  and  downy,  without  any 
appearance  of  mildew,  is  the  best,  always  rejecting  those  which 
look  like  old  sticks ;  on  this  much  depends,  for  if  bad  roots  are 
planted,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  good  flowers.  Secondly, 
time  and  manner  of  planting.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  growers  as  to  the  best  time  of  planting.  Some  affirm  that 
roots  planted  in  the  autumn  grow  stronger  and  bloom  earlier ; 
but  there  is  great  danger  of  the  roots  perishing  through  frost  or 
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excessive  moisture  during  the  winter  months ;  so  that  it  appears 
safer  to  plant  in  the  spring,  for  though  they  may  not  bloom  so 
early  by  a  week  or  ten  days,  yet  that  they  grow  as  strong  and  bloom 
as  well  any  person  may  prove,  by  planting  a  quantity  in  the 
autumn  and  another  in  the  spring.  Speaking  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  I  greatly  prefer  the  latter  end  of  February  to  any  other 
time  ;  for  both  the  earth  and  atmosphere  are  then  more  conducive 
to  vegetation,  the  first  being  mellowed  by  the  winter’s  frost,  and 
the  second  rendered  more  genial  by  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  sun’s  rays.  The  roots  vegetate  almost  immediately,  which 
consequently  preserves  them  from  the  dangers  attendant  upon  a 
long  exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  winter  season. 

For  planting  in  the  spring,  the  ground  should  be  dug  in  October, 
breaking  it  very  fine,  and  laying  in  a  stratum  of  fresh  cow-dung, 
about  three  or  four  inches  thick ;  this  should  be  laid  level  all 
over  the  bed,  about  six  inches  from  the  surface.  The  situation 
should  be  some  warm  spot  on  any  free  soil.  A  hazel  loam  is 
perhaps  the  best,  though  it  makes  little  difference  what  the  soil  is  ; 
only  observe  never  to  plant  Ranunculi  twice  on  the  same  ground. 
If  it  is  desired  to  have  them  in  the  same  place,  the  earth  must  be 
taken  out  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  and  a  half,  and  the  hollow  filled 
up  with  any  rich  friable  earth :  leave  the  beds  exposed  to  the  weather 
all  winter.  The  reason  for  digging  the  beds  in  October  is,  that 
Ranunculi  do  better  on  a  firm  bottom  than  on  a  loose  one  ; 
indeed  it  is  a  practice  with  the  growers  in  Holland  to  beat  the 
bottom  of  the  beds  with  a  wooden  beater ;  but  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  here,  our  soil  being  so  much  stiffer  than  that  in  Holland. 

The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  choose  a  fine  day  about  the 
end  of  February  to  plant  in,  and  having  selected  the  roots  and 
marked  out  the  bed,  which  should  be  three  feet  six  inches  in 
width,  and  of  any  desired  length,  with  a  path  at  least  one  foot  six 
inches  wide,  commence  by  removing  the  entire  surface  of  the  bed 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half ;  then  rake  it  very  smooth  and 
level,  draw  lines  across  the  bed  with  a  straight  lath  six  inches 
apart,  and  a  centre  one  with  the  garden  line ;  this  will  greatly 
facilitate  planting  ;  keep  the  roots  four  inches  asunder  in  the  rows  ; 
place  the  roots  firm  without  pushing  them  into  the  earth  ;  and  as 
soon  as  one  sort  is  planted,  enter  the  name  and  number  of  roots 
planted  in  a  book  ruled  thus — 
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Name  of  Sort. 

No.  of  Line  in  Bed. 

Number  of  Roots  Planted. 

Quixos. 

1 

3 

If  the  sorts  are  large,  it  may  be  simplified  by  entering  the 
number  of  lines  planted  in  the  second  division,  and  the  number  of 
roots  over  any  entire  line  or  row  in  the  third  division  of  the  book. 
When  the  bed  is  planted  throughout,  cover  it  with  the  earth  taken 
out,  viz.  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth  ;  rake  it  smooth,  and  put  on  a 
layer  of  half-rotted  leaves  ;  this  will  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
keeping  out  frost  at  time  of  planting,  and  also  the  scorching  effects 
of  the  summer  sun.  The  use  of  entering  the  roots  in  the  book  is 
this :  were  the  sticks  placed  at  the  time  of  planting,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  rake  or  even  cover  the  beds  without  disturbing  them. 
The  number  sticks  should  be  placed  soon  after  the  foliage  appears  : 
the  different  sorts  may  then  be  found  with  the  greatest  ease  on 
referring  to  the  book. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  GREEN, 

Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart. 

Sir, — From  the  repeated  disappointments  that  several  good 
plant-growers  have  constantly  met  with  in  either  losing  many 
of  their  best  kinds,  or  not  growing  them  satisfactorily,  I  am 
induced  to  send  you  a  brief  outline  of  my  method  of  culture  of 
this  most  desirable  and  beautiful  family.  To  do  which  I  com* 
mence  with  the  present  season.  As  most  of  the  plants  are  now 
going  out  of  flower,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  giving  every 
encouragement  to  the  old  plants  to  prepare  them  for  dividing. 
I  have  just  removed  all  my  plants  out  of  the  greenhouse ;  and  all 
those  that  have  flowered  in  large  pots  I  turn  out,  and  reduce  the 
ball, — say  those  that  flowered  in  a  No.  12  pot  I  repot  into  a  No.  24, 
in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vegetable  mould,  bog,  strong  yellow 
loam  and  sand  ;  removing  at  the  same  time  all  young  flower  shoots, 
which  are  continually  starting  up,  and  if  allowed  to  flower  after 
the  season,  very  much  weaken  the  plant.  But  I  do  not  cut  off 
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any  flowers  that  are  expanded,  or  stems  that  still  remain  fresh, 
until  they  are  quite  decayed  ;  for  I  am  quite  convinced  that  the 
sap  of  all  leaves,  flowers,  and  stems  of  herbaceous  plants  that  have 
arrived  at  maturity,  as  they  naturally  decay,  returns  to  the  root, 
gives  it  proper  health  and  strength,  on  which  the  future  success  so 
much  depends  ;  for  if  they  become  weak  and  sickly  from  any  im¬ 
proper  management  in  autumn,  they  seldom  recover  and'  do  well. 
I  then  place  them  in  a  cool  frame  or  pit,  always  keeping  them 
moist,  but  not  wet,  taking  care  that  the  crowns  of  the  plant  and 
foliage  are  as  dry  as  possible,  clearing  away  at  all  times  all  decayed 
leaves,  and  giving  them  a  free  circulation  of  air  ;  they  will  in 
about  three  weeks  put  out  a  quantity  of  side  shoots  sufficiently 
long.  Then  I  earth  them  up  with  light  sandy  loam  ;  in  a  short 
time  the  young  shoots  will  be  strongly  rooted.  Then  I  take  them 
off,  and  put  them  in  small  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  close  moist 
frame,  giving  them  a  slight  shade.  I  next  place  them  for  the 
winter  on  a  warm  and  airy  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  repotting  as 
they  require,  never  allowing  them  to  get  pot-bound ;  and  as  the 
season  advances,  I  add  a  little  more  of  the  loam  to  the  mixture, 
and  a  little  well-rotted  dung,  in  all  cases  paying  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  plenty  of  drainage.  The  plate  of  the  present  number  con¬ 
tains  representations  of  some  of  my  seedlings  ;  they  are  drawn 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  flowers  are  when  in  perfection.  The 
four  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  plate  are  herbaceous,  and  the  top 
and  bottom  are  shrubby  kinds,  seedlings  of  the  present  summer. 
An  early  number,  Sir,  may  contain  figures  of  my  new  shrubby 
kinds,  and  a  continuation  of  the  account  of  my  mode  of  treatment. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Lower  Cheam.  John  Green. 

[We  shall  pay  every  attention  to  the  favours  of  Mr.  Green,  and  of  every  other 
cultivator  of  flowers  of  equal  skill  and  success. — Editor.] 
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THE  WEATHER  FOR  JULY. 

The  state  of  the  weather  during  the  last  twelve  months  has  been  very  un¬ 
usual  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  seems  likely  that  we  shall  require  another 
winter,  and  probably  part  of  another  summer,  before  it  returns  to  the  average 
of  ordinary  English  seasons.  In  the  latter  part  of  April,  toward  the  close  of 
the  long  period  of  drought,  the  reflection  of  heat  from  the  eaith  was  so  great, 
that  the  average  of  the  thermometer  in  the  sun  was  above  100°,  and  the  max¬ 
imum  114°;  and  even  more  in  some  situations.  This  was  a  close  approxima- 
VOL.  I.  NO.  V.  Q 
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tion  to  tropical  heat,  a  remarkable  occurrence  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
season  ;  but  as  this  great  heat  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  day  was  occasioned 
by  surface  reflection,  the  earth  itself  was  deprived  of  that  benefit  of  the  solar 
beams  which  it  would  have  received,  had  there  been  less  of  their  action  re¬ 
flected  into  the  air,  and  more  left  to  penetrate  into  the  soil ;  for  it  is  the  portion 
so  penetrating  that  is  especially  beneficial  to  everything  that  grows.  One  can 
readily  understand  this  upon  considering  that  finely  polished  metal,  a  looking- 
glass,  or  even  a  concave  mirror,  the  concentrated  rays  in  the  focus  of  which 
are  powerful  enough  to  turn  or  melt  very  stubborn  materials,  remains  cool  all 
the  while. 

"When  the  rain  came  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  it,  together  with  the  heated 
atmosphere,  gave  a  sudden  start  to  vegetation  of  all  kinds  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this,  and  the  rankness  of  the  forced  herbage  which  it  drew  up,  there  was  very 
serious  disease  among  cattle,  especially  in  those  districts  where  dry  and  wiry 
grass  was  instantly  followed  by  over-succulent  produce  of  this  unnatural 
forcing.  There  was,  however,  no  heat  in  the  earth  to  keep  up  this  great 
vegetable  action,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  evaporation  soon  reduced  the 
temperature  to  below  what  it  is  in  ordinary  years.  This  has  told  more  or  less 
upon  all  herbaceous  plants  in  the  open  ground,  more  especially  upon  the  more 
delicate  bulbous  and  tuberous  ones;  and  there  is  considerable  danger  that 
anemonies,  ranunculuses,  lilies,  and  various  others,  will  have  received  injuries 
that  may  require  more  than  one  year  before  they  are  repaired.  Hard  dry 
weather  soon  followed,  and  was  succeeded  by  occasional  showers,  as  we  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  notice  for  June.  The  same  desciiption  of  weather  as  to  drought 
and  moisture — the  former  predominating  on  the  whole — continued  through 
J uly  ;  and  as  the  day  atmosphere  was  often  clouded  when  no  rain  fell,  the 
temperature  was  very  low.  In  the  shade  it  hardly  ever  exceeded  67°,  and  the 
average  in  the  sun  was  full  20°  lower  than  in  April ;  while  the  nights  were 
generally  chilly,  and  the  lowest  temperature  not  on  the  average  much  above 
50°.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  temperature  at  the  coldest  time 
sunk  below  48°  ;  and  on  the  13th  there  were  violent  hail-storms  on  some  of 
the  heights.  Neither  these  nor  the  showers  of  rain  were,  however,  followed  by 
that  kindly  and  refreshing  warmth,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  follows  summer 
showers  ;  and  the  moisture  had  scarcely  evaporated  before  the  wind  became  as 
unkindly  as  before.  Upon  the  whole  the  month,  though  there  has  been  a  very 
seasonable  succession  of  dry  and  wet,  has  been  as  unfavourable  in  respect  of 
temperature,  as  a  month  of  July  could  well  be.  The  grand  cause  of  this  is  the 
saturation  of  the  earth  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  usual  by  the  long  pro¬ 
tracted  rains  of  the  preceding  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring.  In  a  year, 
which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  recent  times,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any 
one,  except  those  who  pretend  to  be  licensed  by  the  stars,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  moon,  to  predict  what  is  to  happen  ;  but  a  pretty  heavy  fall  of 
snow  during  the  ensuing  winter  may  not  unnaturally  be  expected  ;  and  it 
would  be  the  best  means  of  restoring  the  soil  generally  to  its  usual  tone.  The 
cultivator  of  flowers  will  also  require  to  exercise  more  than  ordinary  care  in 
his  autumnal  treatment  of  them,  so  as  to  provide  against  the  chance  of  a  severe 
winter.  To  enter  upon  that  during  the  present  month  would,  however,  be  rather 
premature. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  AUGUST. 

Stove. — Great  attention  is  requisite  in  giving  air,  attending  to  watering, 
&c.  R.epot  any  fast  growing  plants.  The  red  spider  is  often  found  very 
troublesome  at  this  season.  As  soon  as  it  appears,  water  the  plants  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  syringe,  throwing  on  forcibly ;  also  water  the  paths,  &c.  a 
humid  atmosphere  being  fatal  to  them.  Continue  to  dry  off  Amaryllis. 

Greenhouse. — Cammellias  must  not  be  over  watered,  as  it  acts  as  a 
stimulus,  which  must  now  be  avoided,  they  requiring  nearly  the  contrary. 
Earth  up  Oranges,  Citrons,  Oleanders,  &c.  Propagate  Cacti,  and  all  other 
succulents.  This  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  Geraniums,  and  indeed  all  other 
plants  of  which  an  increase  is  desired.  Give  a  bounliful  supply  of  air  and 
water  Continue  to  leave  air  at  night,  unless  towards  the  end  of  the  month  it 
should  be  colder. 

Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Amarynths,  &c.  should  now  occupy  the  places  of 
those  plants  which  are  placed  out  of  doors. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Finish  laying  Picottees  as  early  as  possible.  The  most  valuable  kinds  of 
Dahlias  may  still  be  propagated,  either  under  a  hand  glass,  or  in  an  old 
melon  bed.  The  earth  between  the  blooming  plants  should  be  loosened. 
Keep  the  plants  tied  up.  Look  closely  after  the  earwigs.  Those  blooms 
intended  for  exhibition  must  be  shaded. 

Finish  pipeing  Pinks,  Pansies,  and  all  biennials. 

Iris,  and  all  other  bulbous  rooted  plants,  whose  leaves  are  dead,  may  now  be 
taken  up,  either  for  removal  or  for  storing.  Plant  out  late  ten-week  Stocks. 

American  plants  require  some  care  now.  Those  which  have  perfected  their 
growth  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  to  give  solidity  to  the  wood;  while  the 
others  should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  Repot  Auriculas  :  for  this  use 
clean  pots,  and  a  good  drainage,  as  much  depends  on  keeping  them  dry  through 
the  winter.  Pot  them  in  a  light  rich  soil,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool  shaded 
place  through  the  month.  Water  them  lightly  as  they  require  it.  Prick  out 
seedlings,  and  put  the  offsets,  three  or  four  together,  round  the  edge  of  the  pot. 

Tulips,  Lilies,  Hyacinths,  Irises,  and  other  hardy  bulbs,  may  now  be  sown  in 
boxes  or  pans :  they  will  require  a  cold  frame  during  winter. 

Clip  box  and  other  edges.  Seeds  must  now  be  constantly  attended  to, 
especially  the  more  choice  kinds  of  greenhouse  and  hothouse  seeds;  they 
require  looking  over  at  least  once  or  twice  a  day.  If  the  Rose  trees  are 
infested  with  the  green  fly,  syringe  them  on  a  still  evening  ;  this  will  knock  a 
great  many  off,  and  disturb  the  rest ;  and  if  repeated  two  or  three  times,  it  will 
effectually  rid  the  trees  of  these  pests.  The  ground  should  be  stirred  up  at 
each  watering,  so  as  to  bury  those  that  fall.  Chrysanthemums  must  now  be 
repotted.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  warm  situation  out  of  doors,  and  watered  when 
the  sun  shines  on  them.  This,  though  highly  injurious  to  any  other  plant, 
will  be  found  beneficial  to  these. 
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May  23.  Middleton.  Tulip  Show,  at  the  Woodman  Tavern. 

Feathered  Bizards...l.  Mr.  J.  Smithies,  Surpass  Catafalque;  2.  Mr.  W.  Barlow,  Tra¬ 
falgar;  3.  Mr.  E.  Hilton,  Goud  Beurres;  4.  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Sovereign;  5.  Mr.  J.  Hilton, 
Firebranu ;  6.  Mr.  L.  Ashmole,  Crown  Prince;  7.  Mr.  j.  Smithies,  Needham’s  Anthony ; 
8.  James  Lister,  unknown. 

Feathered  Byblcemens...l.  Mr.  J.  Heap,  Black  Baguet ;  2.  Mr.  L.  Ashmole.  Grotius; 
3.  Mr.  J._  Taylor,  unknown;  4.  Ditto,  Washington;  5.  Mr.  J.  Smithies,  Franc  Ecus 
Primus;  6.  Mr.  S.  Ashton,  Seedling;  7.  Mr.  R.  Wellens.  Fair  and  Nice:  8.  Mr.  J.  Tailor, 
Maitre  Partout. 

Feathered  Roses. ..1.  Mr.  J.  Smithies,  Lady  Crewe;  2.  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Dolittle;  3.  Mr. 
J.  Smithies,  Glory  of  Walworth;  4.  Mr.  L.  Ashmole.  Iphigenia;  5.  Ditto,  Hero  of  the 
Nile;  6.  Mr.  W.  Barlow,  Due  de  Bronte ;  7.  Mr.  J.  Smithies,  Holden’s  Rose. ..8.  Mr.  S. 
Ashton,  unknown. 

ITamed  Bizards...l.  Mr.  W.  Barlow,  Albion;  2.  Ditto,  Surpasse  la  Cantique ;  3.  Mr.  J. 
Hilton,  Cato:  4.  Mr.  L  Ashmole,  Black  Prince;  5  Mr.  E.  Hilton,  unknown;  6.  Mr.  L. 
Ashmole,  Liberty;  7.  Mr.  J.  Smithies,  unknown  ;  8.  Mr.  L  Ashmole.  Lustre. 

Framed  Byblcemens,..l.  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Black  Baguet  :  2.  Mr.  L.  Ashmole,  Incomparable 
Premier  Noble;  3.  Mr.  J.  Smithies,  Vulcan;  4.  Mr  L.  Ashmole,  Violet  a  fon  Noir;  5. 
Mr.  J.  Hilton,  Gadsby’s  Magnificent;  6.  Mr.  J.  Smithies,  Ameda  ;  7.  Ditto,  Laura; 
8.  Mr.  J.  Heap,  Diana  Bruin. 

Flamed  Roses...].  Mr.  J.  Smithies,  Rose  Unique;  2.  Mr.  L.  Ashmole,  Vesta;  3. 
Mr.  J.  Heap,  Reine  de  Cerise ;  4.  Mr.  E.  Hilton,  Iphigenia  ;  5.  Ditto,  Walworth  ;  fi.  Mr. 
J.  Heap,  Hero  of  the  Nile  ;  7.  Mr.  J.  Smithies,  Rose  Imperial ;  S.  Mr.  J.  Hilton,  Triomphe 
Royale. 

Bizarre  Breeder... 1,  Mr.  W.  Barlow,  Dutch  Catafalque;  2.  Mr.  S.  Ashton,  Seedling. 
Bybicemen  Breeders...  1.  Mr.  S.  Ashton,  Catharina;  2.  Mr.  L.  Ashmole,  Bradley 
Breeder. 

Rose  Breeder...!.  Mr.  L.  Ashmole,  Duchess  of  Newcastle;  2.  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Lady 
Crewe. 

Selfs. ..Mr.  S.  Ashton,  Min  d’Or;  2.  Mr.  L.  Ashmole,  White  Flag. 


June  25.  East  Surrey  Florists’  Society.  Prizes  awarded. 

Pinks... 1.  Mr.  William  Everest,  Tooting,  Omega,  Henliam  Lass,  Unknown,  George 
Kelson,  Sir  John  May,  Wiltshire  Hero,  Lady  Hallowell,  Bray’s  Seedling,  Lady  Stanley, 
Earl  of  Cheltenham,  Shakspeare,  Beauty;  2.  Mr.  R.  Henbiey,  Croydon,  Omega,  Willmer’s 
Queen,  George  Kelson.  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  Lady  Hallowell,  Turner’s  King,  Triumphant, 
Humber’s  Champion,  Victorious,  Earl  of  Cheltenham,  White’s  Warden,  Norman’s  Glory; 
3.  Mr.  J.  Denby,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  —  Mapleton,  Mitcham,  George  Kelson,  Goliath, 
Colonel  Taylor,  Shakspeare,  Victorious,  Eclipse,  Cascell’s,  Mrs.  Hopki  s,  Countess  of 
Plymouth,  Lady  Hallo-well,  Henham  Lass,  unknown  ;  4.  Mr.  C.  Pimm,  Bedington  ;  5.  Mr. 
J  W.  Dalton,  Mitcham;  6.  Mr.  Tsgg,  Croydon;  7.  Mr.  J.  C.  Everest,  Bedington;  8.  Mr. 
Agate,  Croydon;  9.  Mr.  Fery,  Bedington;  10.  Mr  C.  Edwards,  Stockwell. 

Seedlings...  1.  Mr.  Agate,  Croydon,  Prince  Albert;  2.  Mr.  W.  Everest,  Tooting,  ditto ; 
3.  Mr.  C.  Pimm,  Bedington,  ditto. 

Roses. ..1.  Mr.  Ferry;  2.  Mr.  Pimm. 

Heartsease... 1.  Mr.  Dalton;  2.  Mr.  Pimm. 

A  find  stand  of  Heartsease  exhibited,  not  for  competition,  by  Mr.  R.  Henbrey,  Croydon. 


June  30.  Hoiincastle  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  Prizes 
awarded. 


MEMBERS’  PRIZES. 

Balsams...  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Kenrick  ;  3.  Mr.  Snaith. 

Best  Annual,  best  Stock,  and  3d  ditto,  and  best  Petunia,  Rev.  J,  Fawcett. 
Second  best  Petunia.  Mr.  Crowder;  3d  ditto,  Rev.  J.  Fawcett. 

Best  brace  of  Cauliflowers. ..Mr.  Wilson. 

Best  brace  of  Cos  Lettuce. ..Dr.  Barton. 

Best  dish  of  Parsley... Rev.  H.  Hotchkin. 

judges’  extra  prizes 

Nicotiana  Odorata...Mr.  E.  Babington. 

Carrot- rooted  Turnip... Rev.  R.  Hotchkin 
Cottagers’  Prizes  numerous. 
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South  Essex  Horticultural  Society.  The  following  Prizes  were 
awarded  : — 

Collection  of  12  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Nurserymen’s  Class. ..Mr.  T.  Fraser, 
Lea-bridge-road. 

D.tto,  Gardeners’... Mr.  Kyle,  gardener  to  Robt.  Rowley,  Esq. 

Small  Collection  of  f>  Plants...  1.  Mr.  R.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Willis,  Esq.  Wanstead  ; 
2.  Mr.  Hosegood,  gardener  to  T.  Brooks,  Esq. 

12  Geraniums...  1  Mr.  Fraser;  2.  Mr.  Pamplin,  Walthamstow. 

6  ditto...  1.  Mr.  Knott;  2.  Mr.  Kyle. 

Ericas,  Collection  of  4...1.  Mr.  Fraser;  2.  Mr.  Kyle. 

Balsams... 1.  Mr.  Knott;  2.  Mr.  Smith.  ■. 

Cockscombs... Mr.  Knott. 

Fuchsias... Mr.  Kyle. 

Cut  Flowers. ..1.  Mr.  Knott;  2.  Mr.Pamplin. 

Seedling  Cactus... Mr.  Protheroe,  Leytonstone. 

Heartsease,  Nurserymen’s...!.  Mr.  Henchman,  Edmonton;  2.  Mr.Pamplin;  3.  Mr. 
M'Pherson. 

Ditto,  Amateur’s  Class... Mr.  Poole,  Walthamstow. 

Roses...  1.  Mr.  Fraser ;  2.  Mr.  M'Pherson. 

Ditto,  Gardeners’  Class...  1.  Mr.  Smart;  2.  Mr.  Kyle. 

Ranunculuses... Mr.  M'Pherson. 

Dahlias...  1.  Mr.  Robertson;  2.  Mr.  Gadd. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  fruit,  but  we  have  not  received  a  list  of  Prizes. 


June  30.  Wallincton.  Pink  Show. 

1st  Prize. ..Mr.  R.  Henbrey,  Croydon,  Foster’s  William  IV.,  Omega,  Earl  of  Uxbridge, 
Willmer’s  Queen  Victoria,  Blackheath  Hero,  Weeden’s  Queen  Victoria,  One  in  the  Ring 
Lady  Auckland,  Ste\en  s  Sir  George  Cook,  Lady  Halloa  ell,  Earl  of  Cheltenham,  George 
Kelson  ;  2.  Mr.  Graham,  Carshalton,  Lord  Brougnain,  One  in  the  Ring,  Omega,  Lady 
Hallowed,  Sealey’s  Queen,  Rosanah,  Bexley  Hero,  Willmer’s  Queen,  Deakin’s  Sir  Fiancis 
George  Kellson,  Earl  of  Cheltenham,  Lady  Auckland;  3.  Mr.  Bridges,  Caishalton,  Morn¬ 
ing  Stai.  Sealey  s  Queen,  Harris  s  Emma,  Willmer’s  Queen,  Lady  Hailow-ell,  Lady  Auck¬ 
land,  Omega,  Kelner  s  No.  1,  Whites  Harden,  Earl  of  Cheltenham,  Kellson’s  Emma 
George  Kellson;  4.  Mr.  Edwards,  Clapham ;  5.  Mr.  Heath,  Clapham;  6.  Mr.  Agate  Croy! 
don  ;  7.  Mr.  Denby,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  —  Mapleton,  Mitcham. 

Mr.  Agate,  Seedling  Prize,  Prince  Albert. 

A  line  stand  of  Heartsease,  principally  Seedlings,  was  exhibited  by  R.  Henbrey,  Croydon. 


Coventry  and  Warwickshire  Horticultural  Society.  Prizes  awarded. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Stove  Plants. ..1.  Chinchona  floiibunda,  Viscountess  Hood  ;  2.  Manettia  glabiata,  ditto  : 
3.  Euphorb  a  splendens.  Mr  Sandiers,  Coventry. 

Greenhouse  Plants... 1.  Fuchsia  fulgens,  Mrs.  Howe,  Coventry;  Melaluca  hvpericifolia, 
J.  Beech,  Esq.  Brandon  House  ;  3.  Helichrysum  speeiosum,  Viscountess  Hood. 

Geraniums.  .1.  Foster’s  Alicia.  Viscountess  Hood;  2.  Splendidissimum,  ditto ;  3.  Fos¬ 
ters  rosea,  Mr.  V’  Clark.  Coventry;  4.  Foster's  Gem,  Viscountess  Hood. 

Best  group  of  6  ditto...  Not  named. 

Ericas  ..  I .  Ventricosa,  Viscountess  Hood;  2.  Mammon,  ditto;  3.  Viride,  ditto. 

Calceolarias...].  Conspicua,  Viscountess  Hood;  2.  Not  named;  3.  Rembrandt,  Vis¬ 
countess  Ho<  d. 

Alstroemerias...l.  Pelegrina,  Viscountess  Flood;  2.  Aurea,  ditto;  3.  Pelegrina,  Earl  of 
Craven. 

Pansies,  best  group  of  24... Not  named. 

Ditto  of  12... Ditto. 

Stocks...  1.  Brompton,  Earl  of  Craven;  2.  Ditto,  ditto;  3.  Ditto,  ditto. 

Roses... 1.  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Mr.  Sandiers,  Coventry;  2.  Crimson  perpetual,  Earl  of 
Craven;  3.  Wellington,  ditto ;  4.  George  the  Fourth,  ditto. 

Group  of  6  ditto... Net  named. 

Pinks  and  Ranunculuses. ..Not  named. 

Tender  Annuals  in  pots...l.  Rodantlius  Manglesii,  Mrs.  Howe;  2.  Schyzanthus  pin- 
natus,  ditto. 

Groups  of  Flowers...!.  Viscountess  Flood;  2.  Mr.  J.  Cole,  Rugby ;  3.  Viscountess  Hood. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Cut  Flowers. ..Earl  of  Craven. 

Seedling  Geraniums... Mr.  Sandiers,  Coventry. 

Seedling  Amaryllidae...Earl  of  Craven. 

Seedling  Geranium. ..Mr.  Sandiers,  Coventry 

Lobelia  Erinus...Mr.  W,  Clarke,  Coventry, 
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July  1.  Leicestershire  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — At  the 

second  exhibition  this  season,  the  Judges’  awards  were  as  follows  : — 

PINKS. — FIRST  CLASS. 

First  pan  of  6. ..Mr.  R.  Harris,  with  Harris’s  Emma  Louisa  Jane,  and  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Bossom’s  Elizabeth,  Admiral  Codnngton,  and  a  seedling. 

Second  ditto. ..Mr.  G.  Hudson,  of  King>ton,  with  six  seedlings. 

Third  ditto... Mr.  J.  Pearson,  jun.  of  Chilwell,  with  Faulkner’s  Perfection,  Pearson’s 
Tyrian,  Faulkner's  Dreadnought,  Fear  Nothing,  and  two  unknown. 

i 

PINKS. — SECOND  CLASS. 

First  pan  of  3. ..Mr.  G.  Hudson,  of  Kingston,  with  Faulkner’s  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and 
two  seedlings. 

Second  ditto... Mr.  R.  Harris,  with  Harris’s  Emma  Louisa,  Harris’s  Jane,  and  Brund- 
rett’s  Humphrey  Cheetham. 

Third  ditto... Mr.  J  Pearson,  jun.  of  Chilwell,  with  Faulkner’s  Perfection,  Faulkner’s 
Dreadnought,  and  Unknown. 


ROSES.— FIRST  CLASS. 

First  pan  of  6. ..Mr.  J.  Pearson,  jun.  of  Chilwell,  Notts,  with  Lady  Stewart,  Velours 
Episcopal,  Brennus,  Luxemburg  Moss,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  and  Oracle  du  >iecle. 

Second  ditto...  R.  W.  Wood,  Esq.  with  Madam  Hardy,  Prolific  Moss,  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
Vesta,  and  2  unknown. 

Third  ditto... Mr.  J.  Pearson,  jun.  with  Cramoisi  Superieur  (China),  Lady  Stewart,  Jose¬ 
phine  Beauharnois,  Granaissima,  Favourite  Purple,  and  Ofiiong. 

ROSF.S. — SECOND  CLASS. 

First  pan  of  3. ..Mr.  J.  Pearson,  jun.  with  Hypocrate,  Lilac  Queen,  and  Aspasia. 

Second  ditto... Ditto,  (Bourbon  Roses)  Augustine  Maiguerette,  Madame  Desprez,  and 
Augustine  Lelieur. 

Third  ditto. ..Ditto,  (Moss  Roses)  Bath  White,  Crested,  and  Luxemburg. 

ROSES  IN  CLASSES. 

Purple. ..1.  Lilac  Queen,  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  jun.;  2.  Miralba,  ditto;  3.  Princess  Augusta, 
ditto;  4.  Unknown,  Mr.  J.  Smalley;  5.  Unknown,  R.  W.  Wood,  Esq.  j  6.  Unknown,  Mr. 
J.  Smalley;  7.  Unknown,  R  W.  Wood,  Esq. ;  8.  Afleur  Marbre,  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  jun. 

Moss...l.  Crested,  Mr.  J.  Smalley;  2.  White  Bath,  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  jun. ;  3.  Blu>h,  Mr. 
G.  Walker;  4.  Province,  Mr.  G.  Cuff;  5.  Crimson,  ditto;  6.  White,  ditto;  7.  Luxemburg, 
Mr.  J.  Pearson,  jun.  ;  8.  Unknown,  Mr.  G.  Cuff. 

Crimson... 1.  Vesta,  R.  W.  Wood,  Esq.;  2,3.  Unknown,  Mr.  G.  Walker;  4.  Fulgens, 
Mr.  Peaison.  jun. ;  3.  Bonne-gen-vive,  ditto;  6.  Ne  plus  Ultra,  ditto;  7.  Unknown,  Mr. 
G.  Walker;  8.  Triumphe  di  Guerrin,  W.  Seddon,  Esq. 

Mottled  or  Striped...  1.  Unknown,  Mr.  G.  Walker;  2.  Ditto,  R.  W.  Wood,  Esq. ;  3.  Vil¬ 
lage  Maid,  ditto;  4.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  W.  Seddon.  Esq. ;  5.  Unknown,  Mr.  G.  Walker; 
6.  Ditto,  ditto;  7.  Ditto,  Mr.  G.  Cuff;  8.  York  and  Lancaster,  ditto. 

TINKS  IN  CLASSES. 

Purple  Laced. ..1.  Faulkner’s  Perfection,  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  jun. ;  2.  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s, 
Mr.  R.  Harris;  3.  Dreadnought,  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  jun.;  Harris’s  Emma  Louisa,  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell;  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  (i.  Ditto,  Rev.  S.  Wigg;  7.  Ditto,  ditto;  8.  Ad¬ 
miral  Codringion,  Mr.  R.  Marris. 

Red  Laced... 1.  Seedling,  Rev.  S.  Wigg;  2.  Admiral  Codrington,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. ; 
3.  Boasom’s  Elizabeth  ;  4.  Seedling,  Mr.  G.  Hudson:  5.  Princess  Chailotte,  J.  F.  Prosser, 
Esq.;  6.  Unknown,  Rev.  S.  Wigg;  7.  Unknown,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell ;  8.  Unknown,  Rev. 
S.  Wigg. 

Black  and  White,  or  Plain. ..1.  Seedling,  Mr.  G.  Hudson  ;  2.  Westlake  Hero,  J.  F.  Pros¬ 
ser,  Esq.;  3.  Parry’s  Union,  ditto;  4.  Unknown,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. ;  5.  Seedling,  Mr. 
Hudson;  6,  7,  8,  Seedlings,  Mr.  R.  Marris. 

First  and  Second  Pans  of  12  Pansies. ..Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. 

First  Pan  of  6  ditto...  1.  Mr.  J.  Coleman  ;  2.  Ditto,  Mr.  J.  Smalley. 

Best  6  Stove  Plants. ..Mr.  Freer,  gardener  to  J.  Bankart,  Esq.  with  Vinca  Rosea,  Vinca 
Alba,  Ruella  Formosa,  Caladium  Bitolor,  Tradescantha  Disco. or,  and  Gloxina  Caulescens. 

Best  6  Greenhouse  Plants. ..Mr.  Freer,  ditto,  Nerium  Splendens,  Hibiscus  Rosa  Sinensis,, 
Agapanthus  Umbellata,  Erica  Boveii,  Hibiscus  lulgens,  and  Fuchsia  Conica. 

Second  ditto. ..Hibiscus  Rosa  S.nensis,  Erica  Boweii,  Helitropium  Penivianum,  Fuchsia 
Gracilis,  Petunia,  and  King’s  Cineraria. 

Best  6  Geraniums... Mr.  Mott,  with  Iris,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Colossus,  Dennis’s  Vic¬ 
toria,  Gem.  and  Virginius. 

Second  Ditto... Mr  T.  Christian,  gardener  to  J.  Philips,  Esq. 

Best  Ranunculuses...  J.  F.  Prosser,  Esq. 

Second  Ditto. ..Mr.  J.  Smalley. 

Best  Pair  of  (Celosia  Cristata)  Coxcombs. ,.T.  Burgess,  Esq.  Wigston. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Sir.  Greasiey,  North  gate- street,  for  a  stand  of  Seedling  Pinks, 
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July  4.  Horticultural  Show,  Chiswick. 

The;  leading  feature  of  this  Exhibition  was  the  show  of  Roses,  but  most  of  them  were 
much  disfigured  by  the  storms  of  wind  and  rain  of  the  previous  day 

Carnations.  Nurserymen ...  Silver  Knightian  Medal,  Mr.  Willmer,  Sunbury;  Silver 
Banssian,  Mr.  Hogg,  Paddington. 

Pinks. ..Silver  Knightian,  Mr.Bridges,  Hampton;  Silver  Banksian,  Mr.  Weeden,  Hil- 
linedon;  Ditto,  Mr.  All  way. 

Ditto,  Nursen  men. ..Silver  Knightian,  Mr.  Willmer;  Silver  Banksian,  Mr.  G.  King. 

Picotees... Silver  Knight  an,  T.  Barnard,  Esq.,  Brixton;  Ditto,  Mr.  Willmer,  Sunbury ; 
Silver  Banksian,  Mr.  Hogg.  J  ’ 

Pelargoniums. ..Gold  Banksian,  Mr.  Cock,  Chiswick. 

Ditto,  Nurseiymen  ...  I.  Ditto  to  Mr.  Catleugli,  Sloane-street ;  2.  Large  Silver  Medal, 
Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea.  ’ 

Seedling  Calceolar  as. ..Silver  Knightian,  Mr.  Green. 

Large  Collections  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants...  1.  Gold  Knightian  Medal,  Mrs 
Lawrence;  2.  the  Gold  Banksian  to  Mr.  Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marr)att. 

Small  Collections...  Gold  Banksian  medals,  being  three  equal  first  prizes,  to  Mr.  W.  Barnes, 
gardener  to  J.  Norman,  Esq.,  Bromley;  Diito,  Mr.  Bruce,  gardener  to  B.  Miller,  Esq., 
looting;  DitiO,  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus.  Large  Silver  medals 
being  two  equal  second  prizes,  to  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Sir  Simon  Clark  ;  and  Mr  Pratt’ 
gardener  to  W.  Harrison,  1  sq.,  Cliesliunt;  3.  Silver  Knightian,  to  Mr.  James  Barnes! 
gardener  to  Sir  Herbert  Jenner.  ’ 

^s’  Collections  of  30  Species... 1.  Gold  Knightian,  Mr.  W.  Barnes  ;  2.  Large  Silver 
Mr.  Butcher.  * 

Ditto,  for  Nurserymen...  1st  prize,  Gold  Knightian,  withheld;  2d,  Gold  Banksian,  Mr 
Jack>on,  Kingston. 

Heaths,  small  Collections  of  6  Species... Large  Silver,  Mr.  Pratt, 

Ditto,  Nurserymen’s... Large  Silver,  to  Mr.  Pamplin. 


July  9.  Barrowford  Pink  Show.  Prizes  awarded. 

Pan  of  three  Pinks,  purple-laced...  1.  Mr.  Brightmore,  Duke  of  St,  Alban’s;  red-laced; 
Mars;  black  and  white,  Helen  the  Fair;  2.  Mr  Grimshaw,  purple-laced,  Robin  Hood 
red-iaced,  Comet;  black  and  wnite,  Parry’s  Union;  3.  Ditto,  purple-laced,  Robin  Hood;’ 
red-laced,  Comet;  black  and  white,  unknown. 

Purple-laced...  1.  Mr.  Benjamin  Moore,  Mars;  2.  Mr.  Grimshaw,  Lustre;  3.  Miss 
Preston;  6.  Perfection;  7.  Unknown;  8.  Prudence;  4.  Mr.  L.  Whittam,  Greenside; 
5.  Mr.  Brightmore,  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s. 

Red-laced...  1.  Mr.  Brightmore,  Mars;  2.  Unknown;  3,  Unknown;  4.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Moore,  Day  Break  ;  5.  Mr.  Grimshaw,  Dreadnought;  (3.  Seedling. 

Biack  and  White... 1.  Mr.  Brightmore,  Snowball;  3.  Helen  the  Fair;  2.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Moore,  Omnibus;  4.  Mr.  L.  Whittam,  Unknown. 


July  17.  York  Amateur  Florist  Society.  Splendid  variety  of  Ranun¬ 
culuses  and  Pansies. 

Premier  Prize  for  the  best  Ranunculus  of  any  colour.. .Mr.  Aspinall,  La  Temeraire 

Dark,  or  Dark  Purple...  1  Mr.  Dove;  2.  Mr.  Fawbert;  3,  4,  5  Mr.  Cowper,  all  Naxara. 

Yellow,  or  Sulphur... 1,  2.  Mr.  Fawbert.  Oria:  3.  Mr.  Dove,  ditto;  4.  Mr.  Aspinall,  Model 
of  Perfection  ;  5.  Mr.  Hardman,  Bracian. 

White  Stripes...  1.  Mr.  Cowper,  Oresis;  2.  Ditto,  La  Temeraire ;  3.  Ditto,  Oresis;  4.  Mr. 
Hardman  La  Temeraire  ;  5.  Mr.  Cowper,  ditto. 

Ye. low  Spotted,  Mottled,  or  Edged...  1,  2,  3,  4.  Mr.  Fawbert,  Julias  and  Arbrisseau  • 
5.  Mr.  Cowper,  Julias. 

Crim-on,  Pink,  or  Rose...l,  3,  4,  5.  Mr.  Cowper;  2.  Mr.  Aspinall,  all  Henrietta. 

White  Spotted,  or  Mottled...  1,  2,  4.  Mr.  Cowper,  Hannibal;  3,  5.  Mr.  Fawberg,  Wir- 
temberg. 

Light  Purple...  1,  2,  3,  4,  5... Mr.  Fawbert,  Summum  Bonum. 

Yellow  Str  ped...  1  Mr.  Aspinall,  Melange  des  Beautes ;  2,3.  Mr.  Cowper,  ditto. 

Whites...!.  Mr.  Hepton  ;  2,  5.  Mr.  Cowper;  3,  4.  Mr.  Fawbert,  all  Argus. 

Olives. ..1,  2.  Mr.  Fawbert,  Brudishlud ;  3,4.  Mr.  Fawbert,  Alcibiades  ;  5.  Mr.  Stead, 
unknown. 

White  Flowers,  edged...  1,  2,  3.  Mr.  Aspinall,  La  Temeraire;  4.  Mr.  Fawbert,  Lady 
Gower;  5.  Mr.  Cowper,  Apollo. 

Greys...  1,  2.  Mr.  Fawbert;  3,  5.  Mr.  Dove  ;  4.  Mr.  Cowper,  all  Veriat. 

Rei,  or  Scarlet... 1.  Mr.  Fawbert,  Domingo;  2.  Ditto,  Conqueror  of  the  Indies;  3.  Mr, 
Cowper,  Exquisite;  4.  Ditto,  Domingo;  5.  Ditto,  Dorns. 

Orange,  or  Buif...l.  Mr.  Aspinall,  Cox’s  Buff;  2,  3,  4.  Mr.  Aspinall,  Bracai;  5.  Mr. 
Steward,  Cox’s  Buff. 

Pansies,  best  tray  of  6...1.  Mr.  Hepton,  Amato,  Eliza,  Mulberry,  Marshall  Soult,  Victoria, 
and  Love.rove’s  Coronation  ;  2.  Mr.  Hepton,  Mulberry,  Shakspeare,  Enterprise,  Love- 
grove’s  Coronation,  Lord  Glamis,  and  Victoria;  3.  Mr.  Duke,  Wellington,  Fairy  Queen, 
Mulberry,  Lovegrove’s  Coronation,  Lavalette,  and  Thompson’s  Coronation. 
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The  Pink  and  Pansy  show  was  held  on  the  29th  July.  Mr.  Land  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson  officiated  as  judges.  Prizes:  — 

La'ed  Pinks...!,  2.  Mr.  Hepton,  Sir  E.  Codrington  ;  3.  Ditto,  Crucifix;  4.  Ditto, 
Elizabeth ;  5.  Ditto,  Hardman’s  Incomparable. 

Plain  Pinks...  1.  Mr.  Steward;  2,  3,  5  Mr.  Hepton;  4.  Mr.  Duke,  all  Parry’s  Union. 

Pansies,  best  tray  of  12...  i.  Mr.  Hepton,  Lovegruve’s  Coronation,  Eliza,  Victoria,  Amata, 
Lord  Glamis.  Shakspeare,  Rainbow,  Mulberry,  Thompson's  Coronation,  Enterprise, 
Unique,  and  Masterpiece;  2.  Mr:  Hepton,  Rainbow,  Mulberry.  Lovegrove’s  Coronation, 
Blandma  Superba.  Eliza,  Victoria,  Shakspeare.  Lord  Glunis,  Enterprise,  Fairy  Qu-en, 
Angelina,  and  Page’s  No.  1 ;  3.  Mr.  Duke,  Lovegrove’s  Coronation,  Lady  Peel,  Lavalette, 
Victoria,  Usher’s  Queen,  Alpha,  Captain  Parry,  Fairy  Queen,  Mulberry,  lsidoris,  and  two 
Seedl  ngs. 

Best  tray  of  6...  1.  Mr.  Hepton,  Amato,  Eliza,  Lovegrove’s  Coronation,  Masterpiece, 
Victoria,  and  Rainbow;  2.  Mr.  Hepton,  Victoria,  Eliza,  Blandina  Superba,  Masterpiece, 
Enterprise,  and  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris;  3.  Mr.  Duke,  Fairy  Queen,  Wellington,  Seedling, 
Mulberry,  Enterprise,  and  Blandina  Superba. 


June  18.  Andover  Horticultural  Show.  Prizes  awarded. 

Best  Greenhouse  Plant  (Fuchsia  Standishii)...l.  Mr.  Sheppard,  of  Winchester ;  2.  (Salvia 
Patens),  Mr.  Robinson,  gardener  to  E.  K.  Tunno,  Esq.,  Amport  House;  3.  (Fuchsia  Ful- 
gens  Globosa),  ditto. 

Geraniums... Not  named. 

First  best  seedling  ditto. ..Mr.  Sheppard;  second  ditto,  extra  prize,  Mr.  Stewart,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pollen,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Redenham  House. 

Herbaceous  Plants. ..Not  named. 

Pansies... Ditto. 

Roses. ..Ditto. 

Best  Dish  of  Strawberries  (mixed). ..Mr.  W.  Prestne,  Andover. 

Extra  prize  for  good  flavoured  ditto  (seedling,  early  Mays),  ditto,  beating  Keene’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  Groveend  Scarlet,  and  Early  Pine. 

Best  Dish  of  Cherries  (May  Dukes)... Ditto. 

Melon. ..Sort  not  named. 

Vegetables...  Ditto. 


Warrington  Tulip  and  Horticultural  Show. 

Premier  Prize... Roi  de  Cerise,  Mr.  Hardy. 

Feathered  Bizarres...l.  Surpasse  Catafalque,  Mr.  Hardy;  2.  Old  Dutch  Catafalque, 
Mr.  Wilson;  3.  Demetrius,  Mr.  Hardy;  4.  Due  de  Savoie,  Mr.  Wilson;  5.  Platoff,  ditto; 
6.  Firebrand,  ditto. 

Flamed  Bizarres...l.  Garricola.  Mr.  Wilson;  2.  Unknown,  Mr.  Nunnerley ;  3.  Char- 
bonnier,  Mr.  Wilson ;  4.  Black  Prince,  Mr.  Heath  ;  5.  Lustre  Beauty,  Mr.  Hardy  ;  6. 
Surpasse  La  Cantique,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Feathered  Hoses...  1.  Heroine,  Mr.  Hardy;  2  Holden’s  Rose,  Mr.  Heath;  3.  Dolittle, 
Mr.  Nunnerley;  4.  Walworth,  Mr.  Wilson;  5.  Hero  of  the  Nile,  Mr.  Hardy;  6.  Compte 
de  Vergennes.  Mr.  Wilson. 

Flamed  Roses... 1.  Roi  de  Cerise,  Mr.  Hardy;  2.  Rose  Unique,  Mr.  Wilson;  3.  Rose 
Vesta,  Mr.  Penketh ;  4.  Lord  Hill,  Mr.  Wilson ;  5.  Vulcan,  Mr.  Hardy;  6.  Unknown, 
Mr.  Bloor. 

Feathered  Byblcemens— 1.  Washington,  Mr.  Nunnerley;  2  and  3._Baguet,  Mr.  Hardy; 
4  Grand  Financier,  ditto;  5.  La  Belle  Financier,  Mr.  Penketh;  6  Gay  Stella,  ditto. 

Flamed  Bybloemens...!.  Alexan  ler  Magnus,  Mr.  Hardy ;  2.  Queen  of  May,  Mr.  Penketh ; 
3.  Washington,  ditto ;  4.  Laura,  Mr.  Wilson ;  5.  Waller’s  Violet,  ditto ;  6.  Prince  of  Wir- 
temberg,  ditto. 

Bizarre  Breeder. ..Crown  Prince,  Mr.  Penketb. 

Byblcemen  ditto... Louis  XVI.,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Rose  ditto... Glaphyra,  Mr  Penketh. 

Yellow  Self.. .Min  d’Or,  Mr.  Hardy. 

White  ditto. ..White  Flag,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Stove  Plants... 1.  Cactus  speciosissimus,  John  Clare,  jun.,  Esq.;  2.  Orcliidea,  unknown, 
Mr.  Dobson;  3.  Gcsneria  Cooperii,  ditto  ;  4.  Hoya  carnosa,  ditto. 

Greenhouse  Plains. ..1.  Erica  ventricosa  superba,  Mr.  Bloor;  2.  Salpiglossis,  species  un¬ 
known,  John  Clare,  jun.  Esq  ;  3.  Lechenaultial'ormosa,  Miss  Hornby ;  4.  Diosma  nudiflora, 

Mr.  Rose.  .  _  , 

Geraniums... 1.  Abrantlium,  John  Clare,  jun.  Esq.;  2.  Fire  King,  Mr.  Dobson;  3. 
Macranthum,  ditto;  4.  Seedling,  ditto. 

Herbaceous  Plants... 1.  Pceonia  moutan,  Mr.  Bloor;  2.  Unknown,  Mr.  Stead ;  3.  Dode- 
catheon  medium,  ditto  ;  4.  Lupinus  polyplijllus,  ditto. 

The  Pansies,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables  were  not  named,  and  are  therefore  omitted. 
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PELARGONIUMS: 

THEIR  CULTURE,  BY  MR.  GAINES,  OF  BATTERSEA. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  the  foreign  species,  Geraniums 
have  always  been,  and  they  will  continue  to  be,  favourite  flowers 
with  cultivators  and  lovers  of  plants  of  every  denomination.  Their 
culture  is  so  easy,  and  they  will  grow  and  flower  with  so  little 
attention,  and  in  situations  so  confined,  that  the  more  common 
and  hardy  sorts,  which  are,  notwithstanding,  possessed  of  no  incon¬ 
siderable  beauty,  are,  in  an  especial  manner,  poor  men’s  flowers  ; 
for  wherever  there  is  room  to  stand  a  flower-pot,  with  free  ex¬ 
posure  to  air  and  light,  and  shelter  when  the  weather  is  severe, 
there  may  be  a  healthy  geranium  obtained  at  scarcely  any  cost, 
and  preserved  by  a  very  moderate  degree  of  attention.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attention  of  a  skilful  breeder  can  always  keep  up 
geraniums  to  the  first  class  of  conservatory  or  drawing-room 
flowers  ;  and  he  may  have  them  new  every  season,  and  in  an 
almost  unlimited  variety. 

This,  in  great  part,  arises  from  the  physiology  of  the  plant,  and 
that,  again,  in  no  small  degree  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
country  of  which  it  is  a  native.  Now  almost  all  the  choicer  species 
and  varieties  of  Geraniums  are  natives  of  Southern  Africa,  where 
both  the  drought  and  the  rain,  and  the  violence  of  change  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  are  in  extremes.  Where  there  is  this  in¬ 
tensity  of  action  in  the  elements,  there  is  always  something 
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corresponding  in  the  nature,  both  of  the  soil  and  the  vegetation. 
In  such  places,  the  rocks  are  worn  to  clay  and  sand  by  the  alternate 
action  of  the  heat  and  humidity  ;  and  the  vegetable  refuse  of  the 
year  is  speedily  reduced  to  powder.  This,  blended  with  the  clay 
and  sand,  is  spread  over  the  low  grounds  by  the  violence  of  the 
rains,  and  forms  there  the  native  soil  of  Geraniums  ;  and  hence 
any  cultivator  requires  only  to  know  this  fact,  in  order  to  obtain 
them  in  the  most  healthy  state,  and  in  the  finest  bloom.  Thus 
much  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  native  countries  of  his 
plants  should  be  known  by  every  cultivator  who  wishes  to  be 
successful,  and  especially  who  wishes  to  make  improvements,  as 
this  enables  him  to  form  the  proper  compost,  and  in  so  far  give 
the  plants  the  proper  treatment,  upon  established  principles  ;  and 
so  preserves  him  from  that  empiricism  to  which  the  ignorant  have 
recourse,  and  which  has  but  too  often  been  the  bane  of  the  floral 
art,  as  well  as  of  every  other.  In  this  particular  instance,  the 
knowledge  of  the  native  ground  of  Geraniums  points  out  at  once 
that  they  should  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  and  sand,  the  last  in  smallest  quantity,  because  it  is  the 
portion  of  the  soil  which  the  winds  and  the  floods  are  most  apt  to 
carry  away. 

The  degree  of  vegetable  life,  and  the  manner  of  its  distri¬ 
bution  over  the  plant  are  also  matters  of  great  importance  ;  and 
they  are  in  part,  at  least,  indicated  by  the  climate.  He  who 
commanded  the  plants  to  spring  up  and  adorn  the  earth,  adapted 
each  to  its  climate  with  infinite  knowledge  ;  and  therefore  when¬ 
ever  the  seasonal  action  is  more  than  usually  violent  and  variable, 
the  native  plants  are  endowed  with  superior  vital  energy,  in  order 
to  bear  up  against  the  action  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Geraniums,  that  is,  the  imported  species,  are  remarkably  instinct 
with  life,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  joint  in  any  one  shoot  not  too  old 
for  carrying  leaves,  but  may  be  made  to  strike  fibres  as  a  root. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  plants  of  this  description 
can  be  obtained  in  perfection  with  less  care  than  any  others.  The 
fact  is,  that  they  can  bear  more,  and  deserve  more  ;  and  the  cul¬ 
tivator  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  important  truth,  that  it  is 
not  upon  the  mere  life  of  the  plant,  as  simply  keeping  it  in  ex¬ 
istence,  that  he  works,  but  upon  the  surplus  ;  and  if  there  is  no 
surplus  over  and  above  this,  then  the  plant  is  incapable  of  im¬ 
provement,  any  farther  than  by  placing  it  in  the  best  soil  and 
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situation  ;  and  this  is  no  improvement  at  all  in  the  florist’s  sense  of 
the  word, — who  does  not  mean  a  better  plant,  but  a  better  variety 
of  plant.  To  give  a  familiar  instance,  no  man  would  ever  think  of 
improving  a  Fir  tree  in  the  same  manner  as  Geraniums  are  im¬ 
proved  ;  and  the  Fir  tree  is  one  in  which  there  is  no  life,  that  is, 
no  power  of  continuing  life,  except  in  the  terminal  buds  ;  and 
therefore  Fir  trees  cannot  be  multiplied  by  cuttings.  A  geranium 
can  be  multiplied  by  itself  in  this  way  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent ;  and  thus,  when  a  choice  variety  is  once  obtained,  it  may 
be  extended  and  preserved. 

But  no  new  variety  can,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  cuttings  ; 
yet  here  again  the  Geranium  offers  many  advantages.  Most  of 
them  perfect  their  seeds  in  this  country  ;  and  though  the  seeds  of 
the  same  plant  are  not  very  prone  to  break  into  varieties,  which  is 
not  desirable  in  any  plant,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  procure 
new  varieties  by  cross  impregnation.  This  is  deviating  from  the 
regular  course  of  nature,  and  therefore  not  so  certain  as  the  rearing 
of  the  same  variety  ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  answers  well ;  and  the 
general  rule  is  to  select  the  female  plant  for  the  size  and  form  of 
the  flower,  and  the  male  one  for  the  colour  which  is  wished  to 
predominate.  The  result  is  never  absolutely  certain,  but  generally 
speaking,  good  approximations  are  obtained.  This  is  a  curious 
point,  as  well  as  one  of  great  practical  value  to  the  florist ;  for 
the  petals,  or  sepals  as  it  may  be,  which  are  the  most  highly 
coloured  parts,  are  in  all  cases  far  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  anthers,  than  with  the  seed  vessel  and  its  appendages  ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  they  decay,  or  fall  off  as  soon  as  the  anthers 
have  performed  their  office.  Practical  florists  are  much  more 
deeply  interested  in  this  part  of  the  physiology  of  flowers  than 
they  themselves  are  always  aware  of,  and  therefore  we  shall 
return  to  it  as  opportunity  offers. 

The  cultivated  geraniums  are  still  popularly  called  by  the  same 
names  as  the  wild  geraniums  of  our  own  fields ;  but  the  genus 
had  been  augmented  to  such  an  extent  that  a  sub-division  became 
necessary,  and  systematic  writers  changed  the  genus  to  a  family, 
under  the  name  of  Geraniacete,  or  the  crane’s-bill  family.  This 
family  is  divided  into  three  genera,  Geranium ,  or  the  crane’s-bill 
properly  so  called  ;  Pelargonium ,  or  the  stork’s  bill ;  and  Erodium , 
or  the  heron’s-bill.  There  are  natural  distinctions  in  these  which, 
notwithstanding  their  intimate  alliance,  would  have  placed  them 
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in  three  different  orders  of  the  Linnaean  arrangement.  The  gera¬ 
niums  have  ten  stamens  all  perfect  and  fertile  ;  the  pelargoniums 
only  seven  ;  and  the  erodiums  only  five, — the  rest  being  abortive 
or  obliterated,  and  the  perfect  number  constant. 

All  the  florists’  geraniums  are  pelargoniums  having  seven 
stamened  flowers  ;  and,  as  we  already  remarked,  they  have  been 
almost  exclusively  obtained  from  Southern  Africa.  We  shall  not 
pause  to  inquire  into  their  specific  differences ;  but  they  are  so 
obedient  to  culture  that  the  varieties  are  almost  innumerable  ;  and 
a  great  majority  of  them  are  so  exceedingly  beautiful  that,  if  we 
leave  novelty  out  of  the  question,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
deserves  the  preference.  All  their  colours  are  fine  ;  and  they  are 
so  varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  finer  sight  than  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  Gaines,  or  any  other  extensive,  skilful,  and  success¬ 
ful  grower,  when  they  are  in  the  prime  of  their  flowering. 

This  month  we  have  figured  two,  both  we  believe  seedlings  of 
1839  ;  and  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge  as  to  which  is  superior, 
and  conclude  this  notice  by  the  following  notes  from  Mr.  Gaines. 

“  I  put  out  my  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  in  July  ;  and  put  them  into  a  cold 
frame  well  shaded  from  the  sun.  When  they  are  rooted  I  put  them  in  a  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat  earth,  mixed  with  a  little 
silver  sand. 

“  In  the  last  week  of  September  I  house  my  plants,  keeping  the  house  at 
the  temperature  of  about  40°,  and  giving  them  all  the  air  that  I  can  during 
the  day. 

“  In  the  beginning  of  February  I  pot  them  into  larger  pots, — say,  the 
smaller  plants  into  twenty-four’s,  and  the  larger  into  sixteen’s  or  twelves. 
When  this  is  completed  I  give  them  a  little  constant  heat  to  cause  them  to 
make  fresh  fibres.  The  compost  which  I  use  is  one  half  of  good  rich  loam, 
and  the  other  equal  quantities  of  peat  and  leaf  mould,  with  about  a  quart  of 
silver  sand  to  a  bushel  of  the  compost.  When  potting,  I  stop  off  all  the  points 
of  the  leading  shoots,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  kept  short  and  bushy. 

N.  Gaines.” 

As  Mr.  Gaines  stands  liigh  as  a  grower  of  these  beautiful 
flowers,  whether  for  the  window,  the  conservatory,  or  for  forcing, 
his  mode  of  treatment  respecting  propagation  by  cuttings  may  be 
safely  relied  upon  ;  and  we  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  an  account  of  cross  impregnation,  and  the  breeding  of  seed¬ 
lings,  either  by  him  or  by  some  other  equally  qualified. 

In  treating  of  the  general  habits  of  the  pelargonium,  as  derived 
from  the  strong  seasonal  action  of  its  native  land,  we  omitted  to 
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mention,  that  it  and  all  other  plants  which  are  natives  of  places 
where  the  seasons  run  into  extremes,  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
forcing;  and  may,  by  judicious  treatment  in  that  way,  be  made 
to  flower  at  any  season  that  may  be  desired. 


VISITS  TO  NURSERIES.  NO.  V. 
ROYAL  GARDENS,  KEW. 


NEW  CONSERVATORY. 


It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  know  that,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  number  of  the  more  wealthy  and  influential  part  of  the  British 
population  who  are  at  this  season  careering  over  land  and  sea,  by 
the  aid  of  animal  power,  of  wind,  and  of  steam,  the  numbers  who 
have  visited,  and  are  continuing  to  visit,  Kew  Gardens,  have 
greatly  increased  during  the  present  season.  For,  however  stinted 
these  gardens  may  have  been  in  pecuniary  support,  they  are  kept 
in  the  finest  order.  All  the  plants  are  healthy  ;  and  in  the  range 
from  the  lawns  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  through  all  the  gradations 
to  the  small  stoves  which  contain  the  bread-fruits,  the  nutmegs, 
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and  other  gems  of  tropical  botany,  there  is  a  scene  and  a  subject 
for  every  grade  of  taste,  the  visitors,  of  what  class  or  rank  soever 
they  may  be,  cannot  fail  in  being  gratified,  and  being  so,  they 
will  return  and  bring  others  along  with  them. 

But  though  this  has  been  one  cause  of  an  increase  of  visitors  to 
the  gardens,  and  as  we  may  presume,  a  corresponding  increase  of 
the  love  and  knowledge  of  plants,  it  lias  not  been  the  only  cause, 
or  perhaps  the  most  powerful  one.  The  attention  which  has  been 
called  to  these  gardens  in  parliament  and  by  the  press,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  menace  of  their  very  existence  as  a  place  of  public  resort, 
have  attracted  the  attention,  and  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the 
people ;  and  these  have  only  to  be  continued,  in  order  to  obtain, 
and  that  at  no  very  distant  period,  that  support  out  of  the  public 
revenue  which  these  gardens  so  justly,  and  indeed  so  imperatively 
demand.  Well  informed  people,  especially  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  public  collections  of  plants  abroad,  or  with  private 
ones  at  home,  will  be  startled  as  well  as  delighted  upon  visiting 
the  gardens  at  Kew.  In  the  arboretum  they  will  find  the  timber 
trees  of  many  lands,  so  ample  in  growth  as  would  adorn  the 
stateliest  forest ;  and  in  the  green-houses  and  stoves  they  will 
meet  with  serried  ranks  of  natives  of  tropical  climes,  and  of  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  which  furnish  no  bad  examples  of  the  groves 
and  thickets  of  their  native  climates.  In  one  place  may  be  seen 
the  hard  and  rugged  trees  of  Australia,  not  telling  the  most  favour¬ 
able  tale  of  the  general  characters  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the 
seasons,  of  that  wide,  wild,  and  peculiar  region  of  the  world.  In 
another  there  is  a  taste,  and  but  a  taste,  of  the  ligneous  vegetation 
of  Japan,  China,  and  the  Oriental  isles  ;  the  bland  delicacy  of 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  ruggedness  of  the  former. 
Southern  Africa  and  intertropical  America  have  also  their  sections, 
though  limited  as  compared  with  that  of  Australia.  Nor  is  this 
scenic  botany — for  though  there  is  not  positively  a  scenic  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  such  an  arrangement  cannot  well  be  obtained  in  an 
artificial  collection,  yet  one  who  is  fond  of  plants,  and  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  their  localities,  can  conjure  up  in  his  own 
mind  the  whole  scene,  by  the  sight  of  any  one  plant  which  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  it ; — nor  is  this  index  to  foreign  scenes  confined  to 
the  forest  alone,  for  we  have  here  numerous  and  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  the  arid  waste  which  is  all 
but  desert,  and  the  tropical  marsh  whose  vapours  are  all  but 
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pestilence.  The  Cactece,  and  their  allies,  which  are  plants  that 
are  endowed  by  nature  with  powers  of  absorbing  moisture  by  a 
surface  which  appears  to  be  proof  against  all  waste  by  evaporation, 
even  when  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun  are  mouldering  the  rock,  and 
scorching  the  sand,  appear  in  numerous  array.  The  collection  of 
Mammillarias  is  large  and  well  arranged.  To  these  follow  the 
Melocacti,  and  Cacti  properly  so  called  ;  and  this  part  of  the  col¬ 
lection  closes  with  the  Mesembry  anthidce  and  the  Eujohorbice. 
In  this  section,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  seen  at  one  glance, 
we  have  the  vegetation  of  some  of  the  most  singular  surfaces  in 
tropical  climates.  They  grow  on  the  sandy  expanses,  on  the  tops 
of  walls  and  houses,  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  in  other  situa¬ 
tions,  where  nothing  analogous  to  what  we  call  vegetable  mould 
is  to  be  met  with.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  grow  with  great 
vigour  according  to  their  habit,  and  clothe  the  dry  sand  or  naked 
rock  with  an  abundant  though  peculiar  vegetation.  The  forms  of 
all  of  them  are  peculiar,  though  many  are  allied  to  our  goose¬ 
berries  in  their  natural  characters,  and  even  in  the  flavour  of  their 
fruit.  The  flowers  of  many  of  them  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  so 
that,  with  all  their  singularity,  they  are  highly  ornamental  to  those 
places  where  they  are  abundant.  They  merely  adhere  to  the 
ground,  as  the  E'pijphytce  of  the  tropical  forests  adhere  to  the  stems 
of  trees  ;  and  like  these  they  appear  to  draw  the  whole  of  their 
nourishment  from  the  atmosphere.  Plants  which  do  this  are 
especially  worthy  of  study,  as  throwing  light  on  the  very  obscure 
and  indeterminate  subject  of  the  food  of  plants,  respecting  which  a 
question  has  often  been  raised,  but  never  satisfactorily  answered. 

Very  many  of  those  general  principles  of  vegetation,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
every  species  of  plant,  and  especially  to  the  art  of  obtaining  flowers 
of  the  best  description  and  in  the  greatest  abundance,  may  be 
learned  from  the  study  of  such  a  collection  as  that  at  Kew.  Into 
the  particulars  of  these  we  cannot  of  course  enter,  but  must  leave 
every  visitor  to  find  out  his  own  lesson  and  profit  by  it.  One  thing 
however  we  may  mention  with  regard  to  many  of  the  trees  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  northern. 
In  the  latter,  the  turpentine  and  other  resins  and  gums  are  found 
in  the  timber  of  the  tree,  and  they  remain  there,  and,  as  it  were, 
embalm  the  timber  ;  so  that  it  lasts  long  after  it  is  cut  down  and 
applied  to  useful  purposes.  In  some  situations,  however,  those 
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sides  of  trees  which  have  a  free  exposure  to  the  mid-day  summer 
sun,  have  the  timber  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  its  resin, 
which  forms  an  efflorescence  on  the  bark  and  leaves,  or  melts  into 
drops,  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  Australian  trees,  especi¬ 
ally  the  Eucalypti ,  or  gum  trees,  as  the  colonists  term  them,  the 
leaves  are  powdered  with  an  efflorescence  of  resin ;  and  the  gum- 
resin  exudes  from  the  bark  in  large  quantities.  The  consequence 
of  this  is  that  the  timber  lasts  little  longer  than  till  the  aqueous  sap 
has  dried  out  of  it ;  and  thus  it  soon  decays,  even  when  its  substance 
in  the  recent  state  is  so  compact  and  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water. 
The  Norfolk  Island  pine  (. Araucaria  excelsa ),  and  the  Moreton 
Bay  pine  (A.  Cynninghami ),  which  are  splendid  trees,  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  one  first  mentioned,  have  this  unfortunate  property.  By 
the  way,  there  are  in  a  little  glade  within  the  botanic  garden 
very  fine  specimens  of  these,  standing  in  contrast  with  the  Chili 
pine  (. A .  imbricata)  of  the  southern  Andes.  Excelsa  is  an 
especially  graceful  tree  in  its  habit  of  growth,  and  it  grows  rapidly, 
so  that  one  cannot  help  regretting  the  perishable  nature  of  its 
timber. 

But  while  no  one  of  taste  and  knowledge  can  help  admiring 
these  and  many  other  natives  of  far  distant  climes,  which  are 
growing  luxuriantly  at  Kew,  and  many  of  which  have  reached  a 
maturity  and  magnitude  unequalled  in  any  other  British  collection, 
one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  regret  that  the  more  modern 
importations,  those  which  characterise  the  present  vigour  of  re¬ 
search  and  discovery,  should  be  few  of  every  genus,  and  wanting 
in  many ;  and  this  regret  is  the  more  bitter  that  the  fault  lies 
wholly  in  departments  over  which  the  director  of  the  gardens  has 
no  control.  We  mentioned  in  a  former  paper  that  the  collectors 
of  plants  were  in  the  pay  and  under  the  control  of  the  admiralty. 
This  of  course  made  the  collection  of  plants  at  all  times  a  very 
secondary  object ;  and  the  economy  of  more  recent  times — an 
economy  often  more  parsimonious  than  discriminating — has  of  late 
years  reduced  it  to  nothing ;  so  that  while  private  societies  and 
private  individuals  have  active  collectors  of  plants  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  there  is  not  at  present  a  single  collector  for  the 
national  gardens  at  Kew.  Surely  this  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be. 
We  do  not  mean  that  this  national  establishment  should  be  a  rival 
in  sale  to  the  dealers  in  plants  ;  neither  do  we  mean  that  it  should 
tend  to  lessen  the  reward  of  their  labours  by  gratuitous  distribu- 
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tion  ;  but  still,  it  is  unworthy  of  the  nation  to  be  behind  almost 
every  other  in  this  respect.  Considering  that  the  purpose  is  a 
public  one,  the  sum  required  to  put  and  keep  the  establishment  on 
the  most  respectable  footing  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle — not  more 
than  4000k  or  5000k  in  the  year.  Many  objects  which  conduce 
neither  to  glory  nor  gain,  and  the  want  of  which  would  be  no  dis¬ 
grace  or  loss,  cost  far  more  than  this,  only  they  are  taken  up  by 
parties  who  are  in  real  earnest  in  their  attempts  to  accomplish 
them.  There  is  no  political  or  purely  self-interested  party  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  Kew  Gardens  ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
lovers  of  flowers — and  who  is  not  ? — to  keep  this  subject  before 
the  public  until  it  acquires  that  interest  which  can  carry  any  point 
without  any  opposition.  There  is  nearly  a  whole  vacation  to 
elapse  before  Parliament  shall  again  assemble  ;  and  during  that 
time  some  plan  ought  to  be  organized.  We  do  not  presume  to 
say  what  this  plan  should  be  ;  but  we  shall  let  slip  no  reasonable 
opportunity  of  giving  publicity  to  a  subject  which  is  of  such  vital 
interest  to  the  floral  art,  and  to  all  who  practise  it  or  wish  it  well. 


FLORICULTURAL  REMARKS. 

New  or  rare  flowers,  whether  species,  varieties,  or  sub-varieties, 
are  sure  to  attract  notice  and  command  attention.  They  keep 
possession  of  public  estimation  until  they  are  in  everybody’s  hand  ; 
and  then,  whatever  may  be  their  merits  as  sweet  or  ornamental 
objects,  they  are  put  aside  and  neglected.  It  is  their  novelty 
which  seems  to  give  them  value  when  first  introduced  ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  become  familiar  to  every  eye  their  charm  is  over. 

But  it  would  appear  that,  in  this  matter  we  have  not  been 
guided  by  pure  taste  :  many  real  beauties  have  been  discarded  for 
the  purpose  or  whim  of  admitting  others  of  much  less  merit. 
Some  florists  seem  to  be  aware  that  w^e  have  discarded,  or  rather 
neglected,  many  species  of  plants  which,  had  they  received  as 
much  attention  and  culture  as  has  been  bestowed  on  others,  would 
have  presented  a  much  finer  appearance  than  they  now  do. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  reflections  from  seeing  the  other  day  a 
collection  of  carnation  poppies.  These  annuals  have  been  long 
inmates  of  our  flower  borders  ;  and  the  seed  of  the  best  have  been 
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always  saved  to  continue  the  kind.  But  the  very  best  have  not 
been  generally  cultivated  in  the  way  they  may  be  in  order  to 
cause  them  to  present  all  their  variety  of  tints,  and  what  is  much 
more  admirable,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  petals,  surpassing 
that  of  every  other  flower.  So  exceedingly  delicate,  indeed,  is  the 
texture  of  the  petals,  that  the  flowers  appear  more  like  aerial  or 
gaseous  phantoms  than  substantial  vegetable  bodies. 

In  general  we  endeavour  to  grow  all  our  flowers  as  strongly 
as  possible,  in  order  to  give  amplitude  to  all  their  parts.  But  in 
the  culture  of  these  poppies  a  contrary  course  is  pursued,  in  order 
to  raise  them  in  that  diminutive  size  and  delicate  condition  in 
which  they  become  so  truly  beautiful  objects.  When  sown  in 
open  borders  they  grow  more  or  less  vigorously,  according  as  the 
soil  happens  to  be  more  or  less  rich  :  but  in  such  situations  they 
are,  if  thinned  out,  never  very  prepossessing  either  to  the  sight  or 
scent.  But  if  sown  in  very  poor  dry  soil  and  pretty  thickly,  they 
are  decreased  in  size  and  augmented  in  beauty ;  and  still  much 
more  so  if  sown  rather  thickly  in  pots  of  very  light  earth,  and  in 
which  they  can  be  removed  out  of  the  sun  and  wind  (which  soon 
tarnish  the  blossoms),  they  then,  so  defended  in  a  greenhouse  or 
in  living  rooms,  are  most  attractive  flowers. 

These  remarks  on  such  a  common  tribe  of  plants,  are  not  ad¬ 
dressed  to  professional  or  commercial  florists,  but  to  the  amateur 
only  ;  who  may  receive  real  pleasure  from  raising  such  trifles. 
The  large  oriental  poppies,  so  interesting  for  their  medicinal  and 
commercial  importance,  are  admitted  into  the  flower  garden  or 
shrubbery  ;  where  they  are  at  least  most  flaring  objects. 

But  other  plants  of  but  little  esteem  are  now  attracting  notice 
after  being  long  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  and  the  attention  now 
bestowed  upon  them  is  no  proof  of  a  vitiated  taste  in  our  prefer¬ 
ence  for  such  common,  and  by  some  considered  vulgar  things. 
We  need  not  refer  to  the  elevated  character  of  the  heart’s-ease  ; 
but  we  may  mention  the  well-known  French  marigold,  than  which 
no  flower  presents  a  union  of  richer  colours,  sometimes  so  regu¬ 
larly,  and  at  other  times  or  instances  so  irregularly  intermixed. 
Add  to  this  the  endless  variety  of  the  flowers  individually ;  and 
this  variegation  annually  changing.  An  edging,  a  bed,  or  border 
of  those  flowers  in  full  bloom,  is  an  amusing  study  to  the  most 
refined  mind.  No  kaleidoscope  of  the  most  complicated  machinery 
can  possibly  show  more  exactly  regular  configurations  than  are 
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exhibited  on  the  petals  of  the  French  marigold  :  and  when  its  rich 
colours  come  to  be  blended  with  the  self-yellow  of  its  congener 
the  African  species,  the  latter,  from  its  more  robust  habit,  may 
become  a  much  more  desirable  ornament.  This  last  idea  deserves 
to  be  acted  on  ;  as  a  union  of  the  two  species  is  certainly  not  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  practicability. 

A  bed  of  seedling  sweet-williams  is  another  interesting  feature 
in  a  flower-garden ;  merely  from  the  pleasing  exercise  it  affords 
of  comparing  the  beauty  of  one  flower  with  that  of  another,  and 
selecting  the  best  for  transplanting  or  for  future  breeders.  So 
beds  of  seedling  carnations,  picotees,  or  pinks,  are  amusing  pro¬ 
ductions  to  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  originating  new  varieties 
of  these  favourite  flowers.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  at 
a  bed  of  seedling  carnations  for  these  four  years  past ;  and  I  am 
delighted  every  season  to  observe  the  changes  of  colour  and  dupli¬ 
cation.  which  takes  place  from  year  to  year  ;  though  no  first-rate 
florist’s  flower  has  yet  appeared  in  the  assemblage.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  the  blooms  are  all  beautiful,  though  comparatively 
of  no  value  except  for  studying  and  observing  their  changes  : — 
no  care  save  weeding  has  been  bestowed. 

Ten-week,  and  Brompton  stocks,  are  not  now  so  much  run 
upon  as  they  were  formerly ;  though  sweeter  or  gayer  flowers  are 
scarcely  to  be  found  when  grown  in  perfection.  These  have 
unaccountably  been  superseded  by  German  and  Russian  stocks, 
which  are  not  to  be  compared  with  them  either  for  scent  or 
stately  beauty. 

Hollyhocks,  both  the  common  and  Chinese  sorts,  are  principal 
ornaments  of  our  shrubberies.  They  are  very  conspicuous  plants, 
and  have  maintained  a  very  uniform  character  for  many  years. 
But  as  some  individuals  of  the  Chinese  species  are  better  coloured 
and  more  double  than  others,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  whole 
are  susceptible  of  improvement  so  as  to  be  changed  to  what  would 
be  more  inviting  to  the  eye  of  a  florist. 

A  bed  of  Zinnias  is  another  new  feature  in  our  flower-gardens, 
which  are  only  admirable  for  the  various  colours  and  exactly 
regular  forms  of  the  blossoms.  They  are  only  half-hardy  annuals  ; 
but  they  are  well  worth  cultivation. 

The  old  China  Aster,  so  long  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and 
which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  opinion  that  plants  may  be 
acclimatized,  or  naturalized  in  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  which 
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they  are  natives,  has  been  very  fairly  tried  in  the  case  of  this  plant. 
But  the  China  Aster  remains  just  as  impatient  of  frost  as  it  was 
on  the  first  day  of  its  introduction  into  Europe.  As  an  orna¬ 
mental  plant,  however,  it  has  been  much  improved  by  the  German 
florists  ;  new  colours  have  been  obtained,  and  these  have  been  so 
curiously  blended  with  the  original  self-colour,  that  they  are 
really  very  interesting  to  look  at.  For  the  sake  of  comparison, 
they  are  best  shown  in  beds,  or  in  a  continuous  drill,  as  a  boun¬ 
dary  to  any  compartment  of  the  flower-garden. 

Perennial  Lupines  are  also  favourite  auxiliaries  of  the  flower- 
garden,  especially  if  he  wishes  to  produce  any  strongly  marked 
feature  in  his  arrangement.  M. 


MB.  KNIGHT  S  EXOTIC  NURSEBY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA. 

There  are  innumerable  exotic  beauties  in  the  grounds  and 
houses  of  this  establishment,  and  all  arranged  in  the  most  admi¬ 
rable  order.  The  liberal  style  in  which  the  whole  is  conducted, 
the  numerous  and  expensive  structures  erected  for  the  propagation, 
culture,  and  preservation  of  this  great  and  valuable  collection, 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  judgment  and  practical  skill 
of  the  proprietor. 

To  name  every  conspicuous  object  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
which  attracts  the  notice  of  a  visitor  to  this  interesting  depot  of 
exotic  plants,  would  occupy  many  of  our  pages  ;  and  without 
noticing  what  is  in  the  conservatories,  greenhouses,  orchidaceous, 
or  other  stoves,  pits,  &c.  we  shall  only  on  the  present  occasion 
remark  on  a  most  transcendently  elegant  climber,  now,  as  it  has 
been  for  several  months  past,  in  full  bloom,  in  a  propagating  stove, 
namely,  the  Ipomcea  Learii ,  so  named  by  Mr.  Knight,  which  is  a 
plant  as  yet  but  little  known  in  European  collections,  except  those 
which  have  been  sent  out  by  Mr.  Knight,  the  original  possessor, 
who  received  the  seed  from  his  own  intelligent  collector,  Mr. 
Lear,  from  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  plant  in  question  is  planted 
in  a  box  in  one  corner  of  the  stove,  where  it  has  been  about 
twenty  months  ;  and  it  now  covers  the  trellis  under  the  glass 
roof,  nearly  over  the  whole,  or  at  least  two-thirds,  of  the  length 
of  the  building — say  twenty  feet.  The  branches  produce  mime- 
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rous  lateral  twigs,  which  bear  a  succession  of  gorgeous  blue 
flowers  rayed  with  purple,  and  to  which  at  present  there  is  no 
visible  limit.  From  the  time  it  began  flowering,  the  plant  has 
borne  consecutively  nearly  thirty  thousand  flowers  ;  and  whether 
considered  individually  or  aggregately,  they  are  magnificent 
objects. 

This  Ipomoea  was  discovered  in  the  damp  jungles  ofi  Ceylon  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  flower  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  a 
damp  shady  stove  ;  and  for  the  decoration  of  columns  or  trelliage 
in  a  conservatory,  there  cannot  be  a  more  appropriate  plant. 

We  well  remember,  when  the  Passiflora  alata  and  P.  quadran - 
gularis  were  first  flowered  in  our  stoves  in  this  country,  what  a 
sensation  was  created  to  see  the  flowers  and  possess  the  plants. 
These,  it  is  true,  are  indeed  splendid  climbers ;  curious  in  the 
form  of  the  flowers,  and  brilliant  in  colours.  But  for  the  simple 
elegance  of  the  monopetalous  form,  the  sparkling  lustre  of  the 
equally  ample  blossoms,  together  with  their  far  greater  number, 
the  Ipomoea  will  be  preferred  by  every  eye  of  taste. 

Mr.  Knight  has  been  fortunate  in  the  propagation  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  stranger,  and  sells  the  plants  at  a  very  moderate  price : 
hence  it  is  probable  they  will  soon  be  in  every  collection  in  the 
kingdom.  It  would  be  an  excellent  plant  for  covering  the  interior 
of  a  glazed  porch  of  a  stove  or  conservatory  where  humid  heat 
enough  could  be  supplied  ;  for  as  most  of  the  flowers  have  a 
dangling  position,  a  greater  number  are  seen  at  once  when  the 
branches  are  trained  to  a  roof.  I. 

August  8th,  1840. 
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On  a  late  visit  to  Mr.  Knight’s  exotic  nursery  in  the  King’s 
Road,  Chelsea,  we  saw  a  bottle- shaped  vessel,  invented  by  Mr. 
Knight  himself,  for  keeping  the  roots  of  plants  in  a  moderately 
moist  state  while  packed  up  for  transportation. 

It  is  often  found  that,  on  the  arrival  of  a  package  of  plants  from 
a  distant  quarter, — and  however  carefully  packed  at  first  among 
damp  straw  or  moss, — many  of  them,  if  not  quite  dead,  are 
much  damaged  by  reason  of  their  getting  too  dry  during  the 
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passage,  whether  by  sea  or  land.  In  all  such  instances  it  is  quite 
evident  that  if  the  moisture  had  not  been  exhaled,  the  plants  would 
have  arrived  in  better  order. 

It  therefore  occurred  to  Mr.  Knight,  that  if  a.  slowly -leaking  water 
vessel  could  be  packed  up  in  the  centre  of  the  box  or  bundle,  as 
much  water  might  be  made  to  ooze  away  from  it  as  would  keep 
the  whole  in  a  uniform  and  sufficient  state  of  humidity.  But  it 
also  occurred  that,  if  the  vessel  were  formed  of  any  kind  of  metal 
and  perforated,  the  holes  for  the  escape  of  the  water  could  not  be 
made  small  enough  to  permit  an  equable  discharge  ;  in  which  case 
the  flow  would  be  too  much  at  first,  and  none  at  all  at  last. 

Mr.  K.  next  thought  of  having  a  vessel  made  of  some  porous 
kind  of  earth,  which  when  burnt,  would  remain  of  so  open  a 
texture  as  to  allow  the  gradual  escape  of  the  water  in  whatever 
situation  it  may  be  placed.  The  potter  employed  has  been  very 
successful,  and  has  sent  a  sample  of  such  ware ;  which  Mr.  K. 
means  to  use  and  recommend  to  his  foreign  correspondents,  as  the 
easiest  means  of  keeping  the  roots  of  plants  partially  moist  while 
in  transitu.  M.  N. 


ON  THE  RANUNCULUS. 

Continued  from  p.  112. 

The  roots  being  planted  and  covered,  as  directed  in  last  month's 
number,  they  require  no  further  attention  till  they  appear  above 
the  mulching ;  when  the  number  sticks  should  be  placed,  as  be¬ 
fore  directed,  which  may  be  easily  accomplished  with  the  assistance 
of  the  book.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  should  the  season 
prove  dry,  water  must  be  given  plentifully,  observing  this  differ¬ 
ence, — the  Scotch  varieties  may  be  watered  over  the  foliage, 
without  sustaining  any  injury  ;  but  with  the  Dutch  the  contrary 
must  be  pursued,  for  if  the  leaves  of  the  Dutch  are  wetted  they 
frequently  turn  brown,  and  the  plant  goes  off,  but  if  watered  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  it  is  of  the  greatest  benefit ;  in  short  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  dry  weather  :  the  evening  is  the  best  time. 

If  intended  for  exhibition,  some  care  is  necessary  in  shading  ; 
the  best  kinds  may  be  covered  with  small  tin  conical  shades  fixed 
on  an  upright  stick,  or,  what  is  far  better,  the  whole  bed  covered 
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with  an  awning.  This  is  little  more  expense  than  tin  shades,  and 
affords  a  far  greater  facility  of  viewing  the  flowers  as  they  stand, 
besides  the  additional  benefit  conferred  on  the  plants  by  keeping 
the  whole  bed  constantly  shaded  ;  in  fact,  an  awning  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  as  necessary  where  florists’  flowers  are  grown  as  a  spade 
or  rake.  Nor  can  I  conceive  a  greater  treat  to  an  admirer  of 
floriculture,  than  a  visit  to  a  ranunculus  bed  judiciously  arranged, 
and  so  shaded.  As  soon  as  the  bloom  begins  to  decay  the  plants 
must  be  narrowly  watched,  and  the  first  symptoms  of  decreasing 
energy  taken  advantage  of,  for  if  left  only  a  week  beyond  the 
proper  time  they  begin  growing  again,  and  frequently  spoil. 
This  is  the  most  particular  thing  to  be  observed  in  the  whole 
course  of  cultivation  ;  the  proper  time  is  immediately  the  foliage 
will  pull  off  without  lifting  the  root.  It  will  often  be  found 
necessary  to  take  up  one  sort  and  leave  the  next  to  it,  so  quickly 
do  they  recommence  growing  :  the  Dutch  are  usually  dry  first. 

When  taken  up,  a  little  of  the  earth  should  be  rubbed  off  so  as 
not  to  break  the  points  of  the  tubers  ;  the  roots  should  be  laid  on 
shelves  in  a  shed  or  some  shaded  place,  for  a  fortnight  or  so ;  then 
choose  a  bright  sunny  day  to  finish  them  off.  To  do  this,  spread 
them  upon  a  mat  in  the  sun  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  this  will  render 
them  firm  and  easy  to  clean,  which  done,  they  may  be  either  re¬ 
turned  to  the  shelves  or  put  into  bags  till  the  planting  season 
arrives.  They  will  require  to  be  looked  over  now  and  then  ;  and 
if  they  have  any  appearance  of  mildew  about  them,  bring  them  out 
into  the  sun  again  or  into  a  warm  room  till  they  are  thoroughly 
dry. 

This  then  is  all  that  is  required  to  perfect  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Nature’s  productions.  Before  concluding  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  a  word  on  raising  the  ranunculus  from  seed  :  that  which  I 
believe  to  be  the  best  method  is  to  raise  them  on  a  very  slight 
hot-bed,  about  two  feet  deep.  In  the  latter  end  of  February  place 
a  shallow  one-light  box,  fill  it  up  to  within  four  inches  of  the  top 
with  very  light  rich  earth  ;  sow  the  seed  pretty  thick  without 
covering  it  ;  place  the  light  on,  and  keep  it  constantly  shaded 
with  a  double  mat  till  the  plants  appear,  then  sprinkle  a  little  fine 
earth  over  them  ;  repeat  this  as  the  plants  grow,  and  as  they  get 
strength,  inure  them  by  degrees  to  the  weather  till  they  are  able 
to  stanid  without  any  protection ;  when  taken  up  they  must  be 
dried  very  gradually,  or  they  will  shrivel.  R.  P. 
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[We  Rave  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  readers  of  the 
**  Florist’s  Journal,”  that  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs. 
Rolisson  of  Tooting,  the  excellence  of  whose  collection,  and  the 
skill  of  whose  management  are  so  well  known,  we  have  insured 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Don,  brother  to  the  Professor  of  Botany  in 
King’s  College,  in  furnishing  our  readers  from  time  to  time  with 
authentic  accounts  of  the  management  of  the  Orchidacese,  and 
other  choice  plants  of  tropical  climates  ;  and  we  trust  that  with 
such  a  cooperator,  having  so  splendid  a  collection  under  his  im¬ 
mediate  care,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  make  our  Journal  without  a 
rival  in  this  department.]  Editor. 

Sir — I  do  not  intend  to  give,  in  this  paper,  any  particulars 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  Orchidece ,  as  I  purpose  to  furnish  in 
succession  a  paper  on  each  of  the  leading  genera.  My  present 
object,  therefore,  is  merely  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
this  highly  interesting  tribe  of  plants,  by  a  few  remarks  on  their 
general  habits  and  management. 

Generally  speaking,  all  the  Epiphytal  Orchidese  are  natives  of 
tropical  climates  ;  and  they  are  found  inhabiting  trees  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  woods,  but  more  rarely  in  the  depths  of  the  forests. 
Some  indeed  inhabit  rocks  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  as  for  instance, 
some  species  of  Brasavola  and  Dendrobiiim,  and  even  some  species 
of  Cattleya ,  are  to  be  met  with  inhabiting  the  rocks  on  the  coasts 
of  Brazil.  But,  in  whatever  situations  they  are  found  native,  all 
the  tropical  ones  inhabit  places  which  have  the  seasons  strongly 
marked,  by  humidity  at  one  time  and  drought  at  another,  with  a 
high  temperature  during  both. 

Therefore,  those  who  wish  to  cultivate  this  tribe  of  plants  to 
the  greatest  perfection,  must  be  in  possession  of  two  stoves,  the 
one  hot  and  moist,  to  answer  to  that  native  season  in  which  the 
plants  have  the  greater  part  of  their  growth  ;  and  the  other  hot 
and  dry,  to  answer  to  the  season  of  their  repose.  Unless  the 
grower  has  thus  much  of  accommodation  he  cannot,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  perhaps  of  a  few  of  the  less  important  species,  grow  these 
plants  in  such  perfection  as  they  deserve  to  be  grown ;  because 
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the  humid  and  the  dry  seasons  cannot  be  combined  in  a  single 
stove  ;  and  to  make  that  stove  alternately  moist  and  dry  would 
limit  the  cultivation  to  such  species  only  as  come  into  flower  at 
nearly  the  same  time. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  warm  and  dry  stove  is  the  place 
of  rest  for  the  plants  ;  and  they  should  be  removed  into  this  as 
soon  as  they  have  matured  their  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  the 
offsets  or  succession  plants.  This  treatment  must  not  however 
be  general ;  because,  though  some  species  take  their  repose  as 
soon  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  perfected,  other  species  show  flower 
immediately  upon  this  ;  and  such  as  do  so,  do  not  of  course  sub¬ 
side  into  their  annual  repose  until  the  flowering  is  over.  There¬ 
fore  they  should  be  kept  in  the  warm  and  moist  house  until  the 
flowers  are  about  to  open,  and  then  removed  into  the  dry  and 
warm  one  ;  by  which  the  size  of  flower  occasioned  by  the  moisture 
will  be  retained,  and  the  colours  will  be  more  brilliant,  the  scent 
finer,  and  the  flowers  more  durable,  than  if  they  were  allowed  to 
lemain  in  the  moist  stove  during  the  whole  time  of  flowering. 
After  the  flowering  is  over,  they  should  remain  in  the  warm  and 
dry  stove  until  they  again  show  signs  of  growth ;  and  when  they 
do  this  they  should  be  removed  to  the  hot  and  moist  one.  By 
this  means  the  plants  will  be  worked  as  nearly  according  to  nature 
as  can  be  done  by  artificial  means  ;  and  consequently  they  will  be 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  in  their  growth,  and  far  superior  in 
their  flowering,  to  what  they  would  be  were  they  attempted  to 
be  forced  unnaturally. 

Their  periods  of  growth  are  very  different,  and  thus  they  require 
attendance,  and  shifting  from  the  one  stove  to  the  other  through¬ 
out  a  good  many  months.  Some  begin  to  grow  in  March,  and 
others  in  all  the  months  from  March  to  September  inclusive,  and 
a  few  are  later  even  than  that.  The  times  which  they  require  in 
completing  the  growth  of  their  pseudo-bulbs,  are  also  very  different. 
Some  do  it  in  six  weeks,  some  require  six  months,  and  others 
periods  intermediate  between  these  ;  and  thus  a  good  collection 
requires  many  periodical  treatments  for  the  different  species, 
though  the  two  stoves,  one  dry  and  the  other  moist,  are  sufficient 
for  them  all.  These,  as  has  been  said,  give  the  two  grand  cha¬ 
racteristic  seasons  of  the  plant ;  and  the  time  of  the  season  for 
each  species  must  be  discovered  by  actual  observation. 

Such  species  as  do  not  begin  to  show  flower  immediately  after 
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they  perfect  their  bulbs,  should  be  left  in  the  dry  stove  until  signs 
of  flowering  appear,  and  upon  this  they  should  be  taken  to  the 
moist  one  until  the  flowers  are  just  about  to  blow.  From  this  it 
will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  difference  of  seasonal  habit  in  them  ; 
some  species  forming  their  bulbs  and  displaying  their  flowers  by  one 
continuous  growth,  as  it  were  ;  and  others  taking  repose  after  the 
one  effort,  before  they  have  vigour  enough  for  the  other.  This  is 
closely  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  the  rains  in  their  native 
regions.  If  there  is  only  one  rainy  season  during  the  year,  that 
wives  the  stimulus  to  both  efforts  ;  but  if  there  are  two,  the  habit  is 

O 

to  bulb  in  the  one  and  flower  in  the  other.  We  shall,  however, 
take  a  future  occasion  to  examine  this  point,  which  is  common  to 
the  physiology  of  many  plants  in  countries  where  the  rainy  and 
dry  seasons  are  strongly  marked. 

In  all  cases,  however,  the  plants  should  be  taken  to  the  moist 
house  whenever  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  flowering,  and  kept 
there  until  the  flowers  are  ready  to  expand,  because  the  flowers 
will  enlarge  more  rapidly,  and  attain  far  greater  size  and  finer 
proportions,  than  if  they  were  to  be  flowered  in  a  dry  house. 

By  having  an  abundant  collection,  and  following  this  mode  of 
treatment,  with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  each  species, 
the  Epiphyte  house  might,  I  feel  confident,  be  made  as  gay  as  the 
Tulip  bed  ;  and  indeed  far  superior  to  it,  from  the  endless  variety 
of  forms,  and  the  sweetness  of  perfume,  in  addition  to  colours 
not  surpassed  in  the  whole  floral  kingdom,  in  the  brilliance  of  their 
tones,  and  the  gracefulness  of  their  arrangements. 

By  means  of  the  two  houses,  persons  whose  constitutions  were 
unable  to  bear  the  hot  air  and  vapour  of  the  moist  house,  would 
have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  successively  the  full  beauties  of  their 
collection  in  the  dry  house,  because  the  heat  there  never  requires 
to  be  so  sreat  as  in  the  moist  house. 

Those  who  receive  importations  of  Orclridese  late  in  the  season, 
should  not  attempt  to  put  them  immediately  in  the  moist  house  in 
order  to  force  their  growth,  as  a  number  of  fine  plants  have  been 
lost  by  such  attempts  to  force  them  before  their  proper  seasons. 
They  should  be  put  into  the  dry  house  till  they  begin  to  show 
buds  ;  and  then  they  are  not  merely  safe,  but  certain  of  coming 
to  maturity  in  the  moist  one.  The  proper  season  for  giving 
Orchidese  their  annual  repose  in  this  country  is  during  winter  ; 
and,  though  there  are  some  few  exceptions,  the  proper  growing 
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season  extends  from  May  to  October  inclusive  ;  so  that  the  beauty 
of  these  plants  may  be  quite  naturally  extended  over  six  months 
in  the  year,  by  having  the  species  well  selected  ;  and  this  is  an 
advantage  which  comparatively  few  flowers  possess.  During  the 
growing  season,  the  heat  of  the  moist  stove  should  range  from 
70°  to  100°  of  the  common  thermometer,  and  the  supply  of 
humidity  should  be  copious.  The  best  way  of  admitting  air  is 
through  the  loppings  of  the  glass  all  over  the  house  ;  because 
when  this  is  done,  it  comes  regularly,  and  none  of  the  plants  are 
chilled,  which  would  be  the  case  were  the  air  to  enter  in  volume 
at  any  part  of  the  house.  D. 

ItOLISSON  AND  SONS’  NURSERY,  TOOTING, 

August  1840. 


THE  WEATHER  FOR  AUGUST. 

During  this  month  the  general  temperature,  at  least  during  the  day,  has 
been  comparatively  high  ;  but  still  the  month  has  partaken  a  good  deal  of 
that  anomalous  character  which  marked  the  previous  part  of  this  season.  The 
last  days  of  July,  and  the  first  two  weeks  of  August  were  very  hot,  the  heat 
having  been  ushered  in  by  some  light  showers  of  more  kindly  description  than 
any  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Still,  however*,  the  heat 
and  drought  acting  upon  those  sprinklings  of  rain,  formed  a  sort  of  pellicle 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  calculated  to  retard  the  passage  both  of  heat 
and  humidity.  Ihe  consequence  was,  that  all  plants  with  very  fibrous  roots 
languished;  and  the  fleshy  and  bulbous  rooted  ones  did  not  wear  the  same 
kindly  appearance  as  in  ordinary  seasons.  Even  when  the  water  produced  by 
tnose  light  showers  was  stagnant  upon  the  surface,  and  tending  to  blight  every 
thing  around  it  by  the  rapidity  of  its  evaporation,  the  soil  at  the  depth  of  only 
a  few  inches  remained  in  a  state  of  dry  powder,  while  further  down  the  mois¬ 
ture  with  which  it  had  been  soaked  by  the  long-continued  rains  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  year  remained  unaffected  by  the  solar  action.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  chilness  in  the  evenings,  arising  from  the  strong  evaporation  during  the 
da>  >  snd  as  this  chilness  was  generally  accompanied  by  wind,  there  was  no 
nocturnal  precipitation  of  water  to  refresh  the  leaves. 

In  the  second  week  of  August,  there  were  strong  winds,  approaching  to 
tempests,  and  accompanied  by  heavy  falls  of  rain,  or  of  hail,  partial  in  their 
extent,  and  rather  brief  in  their  duration,  but  still  calculated  to  injure  not  only 
the  blooms  and  more  delicate  parts  of  vegetation,  but  even  the  leaves  of  the 
foiest  trees.  The  morning  of  the  11th  and  the  15th  and  17th  days  of  the 
month  were  those  in  which  these  storms  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  vicinity 
of  London ;  but  the  times,  and  also  the  effects  produced,  were,  of  course, 
different  in  different  places.  It  generally  happens  that  if  there  is  violent  weather 
in  any  part  of  the  South  of  England,  Kent  comes  in  for  a  full  share  ;  because  the 
chalky  soil  on  the  downs  there  is  soon  heated,  and  as  soon  cooled  ;  or  rather, 
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the  air  over  the  surface  is  strongly  heated  by  reflection  while  it  remains 
tranquil ;  but  the  heat  is  not  communicated  to  the  ground,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  where  the  wind  blows  with  any  considerable  velocity,  there  it 
always  blows  cold,  and  brings  snow  or  hail,  according  to  the  season.  The 
hail  showers  which  fell  there  toward  the  middle  of  the  month  were  highly  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  more  delicate  vegetation,  especially  to  the  hops. 

The  general  effects  were  indeed  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  exposed  vegetables, 
from  the  loftiest  forest  tree  to  the  most  lowly  flowering  plant.  The  brief  but 
violent  storms  told  upon  the  forest  trees,  in  an  untimely  fall  of  the  leaf;  for 
in  many  places  the  ground  was  as  thickly  strewed  with  leaves  as  it  is  in  the 
October  of  favourable  years.  This  cannot  fail  in  having  pernicious  effects 
upon  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  consequently  upon  the  growth  of  the  next 
year.  Where  dahlias  were  exposed,  or  not  properly  secured,  the  havoc  made 
among  them  was  very  great ;  and  in  many  places  they  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  recover ;  and  even  where  the  plants  have  not  been  broken,  the  flowering  is 
ragged.  In  the  more  lowly  stemmed  flowers,  the  effects  of  the  peculiarity  of 
the  season  have  been  still  more  obvious.  The  transitions  from  intense  drought 
to  these  heavy  hurricane  showers,  and  from  the  showers  back  again  to  drought, 
have  been  much  too  rapid  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that,  unless  in  very  pecu¬ 
liarly  sheltered  spots,  none  of  the  annuals  have  flowered  well,  and  some  of 
them  not  at  all.  The  asters  have  in  general  been  complete  failures,  few  blooms 
appearing  ;  and  those  few  not  of  half  the  ordinary  size. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  month,  the  weather,  though  often  oppressively  hot 
during  the  day,  has  been  upon  the  whole  more  kindly,  but  still  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  moisture  in  that  part  of  the  soil  which  fibrous  roots  are  able  to 
reach ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  borders  make  a  poor  appearance,  com¬ 
pared  with  what  is  usual  at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  A  month  however  is 
so  short  a  period  that  little  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it,  though  the  whole 
of  the  present  season,  taken  in  succession  from  the  preparation  for  one  year’s 
growth,  to  the  preparation  for  the  next,  is  a  subject  which,  when  the  time  comes, 
will  be  found  well  worthy  of  consideration. 


CALENDAR  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Stove. — "Where  any  repairs  are  yet  required  to  be  done,  let  them  be  set 
about  with  all  possible  dispatch,  both  here  and  all  other  glass.  Begin  to  repot 
all  plants  that  require  it,  so  as  to  have  them  done  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
In  repotting  plants  at  this  season,  the  roots  of  large  ones  should  be  reduced 
as  much  as  possible,  or  they  will  become  unmanageable.  Prune  back  all  free 
growing  plants,  climbers,  & c.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  continue  to  give  a 
plentiful  supply  of  air  in  the  day. 

Finish  drying  Cape  roots,  &c. 

Greenhouse — The  same  directions  as  for  the  Stove  must  be  observed  here. 
Repot  Geraniums  ;  cut  them  down  to  within  two  or  three  joints  of  the  bottom. 
Cut  back  and  tie  up  all  climbers.  Tender  annuals’  seeds  require  constant 
attention  now.  Let  the  houses  and  plants  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  use  the 
knife  freely  ;  for  if  these  things  are  not  done  now,  it  is  impossible  to  do  them 
in  the  winter,  Tropeolum  bulbs  may  now  be  taken  up,  or  the  roots  kept  in  the 
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pot3  in  some  dry  situation,  secure  from  frost.  Dry  off  Gloxinias.  "Repot 
Cacti ;  for  these  the  earth  should  not  be  quite  so  rich  as  for  summer  growth. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Dry  off  Dahlias  in  pots  ;  keep  the  others  neatly  tied  ;  they  should  now  have 
three  or  four  stakes,  so  as  to  open  them  to  the  sun  and  air.  Take  up  the  layers 
of  Picotees,  pot  them  in  small  forty-eight  sized  pots,  put  two  plants  in  each  ; 
let  the  earth  be  of  an  open  texture ;  two-thirds  roads  crapings,  and  one-third  good 
friable  loam  is  a  very  good  mixture.  Plant  out  pipings  of  Pinks,  &c.  Keep 
the  Auriculas  from  wet  and  sun  ;  they  must  be  watered  gently  about  twice  or 
three  times  a  week.  Begin  now  to  prepare  your  ground  for  tulips.  Hyacinths 
and  Forcing  Bulbs  in  general  must  now  be  potted  and  plunged  out  of  doors. 
Keep  the  walks  and  lawns  constantly  rolled.  Cuttings  of  Pansies  which  are 
struck  must  now  be  potted  for  the  winter. 

Sow  seed  of  all  biennials  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Chrysanthemums 
may  be  brought  in  doors  to  perfect  their  bloom.  Cuttings  of  any  desirable 
kind  of  plant  may  yet  be  taken  ;  they  require  more  heat  now  than  last  month. 


FLORAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

July  24.  Yale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society. 
Prizes  awarded  : — 

Carnations,  Scarlet  Bizarres...l.  Willmer’s  Conquering  Hero,  Mr.  Holmes  ;  2.  Hepworth’s 
Leader,  ditto  ;  3.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  ditto. 

Ditto,  Crimson  Bizarres...l.  Holmes’s  Count  Palini,  Mr.  Holmes;  2.  Gregory’s  King 
Alfred,  W.  Barnes,  Esq. ;  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  Holmes. 

Ditto,  Scarlet  Flakes...  1.  Holmes’s  Lady  Lennox,  Mr.  Holmes  ;  2.  Greasly’s  Mary  Ann, 
ditto  ;  3.  Taylor’s  Festival,  W.  Barnes,  Esq. 

Ditto,  Rose  Flakes. ..1.  Leach’s  Conquering  Hero,  Mr.  Holmes;  2.  Seedling,  ditto; 
3.  Ely’s  Lovely  Ann,  ditto. 

Ditto,  Purple  Flakes... 1.  Medcalfs  Village  Maid,  W.  Barnes,  Esq.;  2.  Seedling,  ditto; 
3.  Martin’s  Miss  Wake,  Mr.  Homes. 

Red  Picotees. ..1.  Holmes’s  Mary,  W.  Barnes,  Esq. ;  2.  Seedling,  ditto;  3.  Woodhead’s 
Miss  Bacon,  Mr.  Holmes. 

Purple  Picotees... 1.  ^Martin’s  Princess  Victoria,  Mons.  Edouard;  2.  Unknown,  ditto; 
3.  Ditto,  ditto. 

Pansies,  12  varieties. ..Rev.  J.  Harling. 

Dahlias... 1.  Cox’s  General  Washington,  Sir  C.  Throckmorton ;  2.  Seedling,  ditto;  3. 
Seedling,  ditto  ;  4.  Lewisham  Rival,  ditto  ;  5.  Sussex  Rival,  W.  Barnes,  Esq. ;  6.  Rienzi, 
Sir  C.  Throckmorton. 

Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants... 1.  Clerodendron  fragrans,  Mrs.  O.  Cheek;  2.  Neriumsplen- 
dens,  R.  Blayney,  Esq. ;  3.  Anonis  natrix,  E.  Rudge,  Esq. 

Hardy  Annuals. ..Rev.  J.  Harling. 

Cockscombs... Mrs.  Ashwin. 

Perennials...  1.  Rev.  J.  Harling;  2.  Rev.  J.  Marshall, 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Collection  of  Cactuses,  E.  Rudge,  Esq.;  Peaches,  Mr.  H.  Gibbs  ;  Melons,  J.  Ashwin, 
Esq.,  Scarlet  Runners,  Mr.  J.  Hall;  Peas,  Mrs.  Shute;  Potatoes,  Mr.  J.  Hall ;  Shalots, 
ditto. 

Doncaster  Horticultural  Society.  Prizes  awarded. 

Best  Orchideous  Plant... 1.  Mr.  R.  Hall,  Oncidium  Harrisonii;  2.  Messrs.  Crowder, 
Calanthe  veratrifolia. 

Stove  Plant. ..1,  Messrs.  Crowder,  Musa  coccinea;  2.  Mr.  R.  Hall,  Euphorbia  splendens ; 
3.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Gloxinia  Candida. 

Greenhouse  Plant...  1.  Mrs.  Elmsall,  Ruellia  ciliata ;  2.  Mr.  R.  Hall,  Pimelia  Decussata  ; 
3.  Mr.  Robinson,  Pimelia  liispida. 

Cactus. ..1.  Mr.  Robinson;  2.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Hybridia ;  3.  Dr.  Bower  (W.  Bark, 
gardener),  Speciosissima;  4.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Seedling, 
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Exotic  Climber...  1.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Thunbergia  aurantiaca  ;  2.  Ditto,  Ipomeainsignis. 

Pan  of  12  Pelargoniums...!.  Mrs.  Milan,  Louis  Quatorze,  Gem,  Lowndes’s  Perfection, 
Climax,  Alexandrina,  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Vandyke,  Esmeralda,  Jewess,  King,  Foster’s 
R,osea,  Chef-d’CEuvre;  2.  Messrs.  Crowder  ;  Lilac  ditto,  Mr.  R.  Hall,  Seedling;  Blush 
ditto,  Mr.  Robinson,  Garth’s  Perfection  ;  Rose  ditto,  Mr.  Robinson,  Priam  ;  Pencilled  ditto, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Speculum  mundi ;  Red  ditto,  Mr.  Robinson,  Lilia ;  Pink  ditto,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Vivid  ;  Scarlet  ditto,  Mr.  Robinson,  Concessum ;  Crimson  ditto,  Mr.  Robinson, 
King ;  Purple  ditto,  William  Chadwick,  Esq.,  Beauty  of  Ware  ;  White  ditto,  Mr.  Robinson’ 
Alexandrina. 

Erica... 1.  Mr.  F,.  Hall,  Praegnens ;  2.  Wm.  Chadwick,  Esq.  Ampullacia ;  3.  Messrs. 
Crowder,  Celorate. 

Indigenous  ditto. ..Messrs.  Crowder,  Cerneria  alba. 

Herbaceous  Peony. ..1.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Albaflora  liumeii ;  2.  Ditto  Albaflora  fragrans  ; 
3.  Mr.  Robinson. 

Fuchsia... 1.  Mr.  R.  Hall,  Atrorubens;  2.  Mrs.  Milan,  Richardsonia ;  3.  Mr.  R.  Hallr 
Standishii ;  4.  Mr.  Robinson,  Fulgens. 

Mimulus...Mr.  J.  Foulston,  Seedling. 

Hardy  Creeper. ..Messrs.  Crowder,  Clematis  Sieboidii. 

Hardy  Shrub...  1.  Messrs.  Crowder,  Hydrangea  quercifolia ;  2.  Mr.  R.  Hall. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plant. ..Messrs.  Crowder,  Delphinium  Barlowii. 

Best  Herbaceous  Calceoloria...Mr.  Robinson. 

Shrubby  ditto...  1.  Ditto,  Seedling;  2.  Ditto,  ditto;  3.  Mrs.  Milan. 

Pan  of  50  Pansies. ..Mr.  Rowcroft. 

Ditto  of  12...  1.  Mr.  Thorpe;  2.  Ditto. 

Ditto  of  6... 1.  Ditto;  2.  Mr.  Keyworth. 

British  Plant. ..Messrs.  Crowder,  Pyrola  minor. 

Collection  of  ditto. ..Mr.  Stone. 

Tender  Bouquet. ..Ditto. 

Hardy  ditto. ..Mrs.  Webster,  of  Sprotbro. 

Tender  or  Hardy  ditto. ..Mr.  Stone. 

Annual. ..Rev.  H.  Branson,  Rhodanthe  Manglesii. 

White  Stock. ..T.  Dyson,  Esq.  (Richard  Brooks,  gardener). 

Scarlet  ditto. ..Mrs.  Elmsall  (J.  Blyton,  gardener). 

Red  Wallflower... William  Sheardown,  jun.  Esq. 

Double  Dahlia...  1.  Lady  Cooke  (H.  Seaton,  gardener),  Don  John;  2.  Ditto;  3.  Ditto,. 
Lilac  Perfection;  3.  Dr.  Bower,  Robert  le  Diable. 

ROSES. 

Best  25  Roses. ..Not  named. 

Ditto  12  China  and  Noisette. ..Messrs.  Crowder,  China  and  Sanguina,  Cinensis  and 
Fragrance,  Noisette  elegans,  Madame  d’Arblay,  Alice  Grey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Spectabilis, 
Russelliana,  Zillemburge,  Amie  Vibert,  and  Blush. 

12  Garden  ditto. ..Mr.  R.  Hal),  Pearsonii,  Coupe  d’Amour,  General  Lamarque,  Ranon- 
cule  ponctue,  Luxembourg  Moss,  Village  Maid,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lurid,  Hybrid 
Statdholder,  Crimson  perpetual,  Ruga,  Viola  Petit. 

6  Ditto... 1.  Mr.  R.  Hall;  2.  Mr.  Robinson. 

China. ..1.  Mr.  R.  Hall,  Russelliana;  2.  Dr.  Bower,  Splendissima. 

Dark  Purple...  1.  Miss  Chi  vers  (C.  Ross,  gardener),  Bishop  rose  ;  2.  Mr.  Robinson. 

Lilac...  1.  Miss  Chivers  ;  2.  Mrs.  Elmsall. 

Blue...l.  Mrs.  Elmsall,  Grand  marbled ;  2.  Ditto. 

Striped. ..1.  Mr.  Robinson;  2.  Mrs.  Milan,  Village  Maid. 

Crimson. ..1.  Mr.  Robinson;  2.  Lady  Cooke,  Dodd’s  Mary. 

Pink  or  Blush...  1.  Dr.  Bower,  Provence;  2.  Mr.  J.  Foulston. 

White. ..1.  Miss  Chivers;  2.  J.  F.  Woodyeare,  Esq.  (G.  Gleadall,  gardener),  Madam 
Hardy. 

Scarlet... 1.  Mr.  Stone,  Malton  ;  2.  Dr.  Bower. 

Shaded. ..1.  Dr.  Bower,  Sultan;  2.  Ditto. 

Spotted...  1.  Mrs.  Elmsall;  2.  Mr.  R.  Hall,  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Moss...l.  Mrs.  Elmsall;  2.  Ditto;  3.  J.  F.  Woodyeare,  Esq.;  4.  Mrs.  Milan;  5.  Mr, 
Robinson  ;  6.  Mrs.  Milan. 

Pinks,  Ranunculuses,  Fruit,  and  Vegetables... Not  named. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Qrchideous  Plant. ..Mr.  R.  Hall,  Oncidittm  papilio. 

Greenhouse  Plant. ..Messrs.  Crowder,  Lilium  japonicum. 

Pale  Pelargoniums. ..Mr.  Robinson,  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Large  Crimson  ditto... Ditto,  Alarm. 

July  28.  Huntingdonshire  Horticultural  Society.  Prises  awarded. 

CARNATIONS. 

Bizarre  Scarlet...  1.  Mr.  Twitchett,  of  Cambridge,  for  Twitchett’s  Don  John  ;  2.  Mr.  Wood, 
Huntingdon,  Wood’s  Corsair;  3.  Mr.  Twitchett,  Don  John;  4.  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  Bedford, 
Barringer’s  Fire  King. 

Ditto  Purple... 1.  Mr.  F.  Barringer.  Barringer’s  Surprise;  2.  Ditto,  Paul  Pry;  3.  Ditto, 
Gregory’s  Alfred  ;  4.  Mr.  Giddings,  Hemingford,  ditto. 
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Flake  Scarlet... 1.  Rev. — Newby,  Tilbrook,  Lydia;  2.  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  ditto;  3.  Ditto, 
Wilson’s  William  IV. ;  4.  W.  Hogg,  Esq.  Biggleswade,  Lydia. 

Ditto  Purple...!.  R.  Headley,  Esq.  Stapleford,  Headley’s  Empress  of  Purples ;  2.  Mr.  F. 
Barringer,  Queen  of  Sheba;  3.  Mr.  Franklin,  St.  Neot’s,  ditto;  4.  R.  Headley,  Esq. 
Dives. 

Ditto  Rose...].  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  not  named ;  2.  Mr.  J.  Barringer,  St.  Neot’s,  Sir  George 
Crewe;  3.  Mr.  Hogg,  ditto;  4.  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  Eli’s  Lovely  Anne. 

Best  in  any  Colour. ..Mr.Twitchett,  Twitchett’s  Don  John. 

Best  Seedling  in  any  Colour... 1.  by  Mrs.  Wood,  Mr.  Twitcbett,  Twitchett’s  Don  John ; 
2.  by  the  Society,  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  Barringer’s  Enchantress  ;  3.  ditto,  Mr.  Wood,  Wood’s 
Corsair. 

Beating  all  the  named  Flowers  in  each  Class. ..Mr.  Twitchett,  Don  John. 

v 

PICOTEES. 

Purple...!.  Mr.  Biddings,  Miss  Hennell;  2.  Mr.  J.  Barringer,  ditto;  3.  Rev.  — Newby, 
ditto ;  4.  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  ditto. 

Red,  dark...l.  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  Sharpe’s  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  2,  3,  and  4,  Mr.  Wood, 
Lord  Byron. 

Scarlet,  or  pale  Red...].  Rev.  —  Newby,  Russell’s  Incomparable  ;  2.  Mr.  Wood,  Wood's 
Victoria;  3.  Mr.  Franklin,  ditto;  4.  Mr.  Biddings,  not  named. 

Rose...l.  R.  Headley,  Esq.  Green’s  Victoria;  2.  Rev. —  Newby,  Sharpe’s  Comet;  2. 
Mr.  Giddings,  not  named  ;  4.  Ditto,  ditto. 

Yellow...!.  Mr.  Franklin,  Maid  of  Magdeburgh  ;  2.  Rev.  —  Newby,  Martin’s  Queen 
Victoria;  3  and  4.  Mr.  Wood,  Wood’s  Childe  Harold. 

Best  in  any  Colour. ..Mr.  F.  Barringer,  Sharpe’s  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Best  Seedling  in  any  Colour... 1.  by  Mrs.  Wood,  Mr.  Giddings,  not  named;  2.  by  the 
Society,  Mr.  Wood,  Wood’s  Manfred;  3.  ditto,  Mr.  Giddings,  not  named. 

Beating  all  the  named  Flowers  in  each  Class. ..Not  claimed. 

Three  best  Double  Dahlias...  1.  Mr.  Beaufort,  not  named  ;  2.  Mr.  Douglas,  ditto  ;  3.  Mr. 
Webster,  Sandy  Place,  Bedfordshire,  Suffolk  Hero,  Bedford  Rival,  Colonel  Buckworth 
(seedling) ;  4.  Mr.  Beaufort. 

Best  Cockscomb  in  pot,  by  Mr.  Wood. ..Mr.  Walker,  of  Upwood. 

Best  Collection  of  Hollyhocks... 1.  Mr.  Wood;  2.  Mr.  Douglas. 

Best  Collection  of  Plants  in  pots,  consisting  of  not  less  than  20. ..1.  David  Veasey,  Esq. 
of  Huntingdon;  2.  Mr.  Wood. 


July  30.  Wingham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society. 

Best  3  Geraniums...  1.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Hodgson,  Ariel,  Lord  Auckland,  Joan  of  Arc; 
2.  Not  named. 

Best  3  Balsams. ..Denne  Denne,  Esq. 

Best  3  Cockscombs... Ditto. 

Best  3  Perennials  (varieties). ..Mr.  Keeler,  Pentstemon  gentianoides,  Pentstemon  arguta, 
iEnothera  ventricosa. 

Best  3  Annuals  (ditto). ..Mr.  Sankey,  Phlox  Drummondii,  White  Thunbergia,  Salpig- 
lossis  nieta. 

Best  Climbing  Plant. ..Ditto,  Lophospermum  erubescens. 

Best  3  Fuchsias.. .Ditto,  Fulgens,  dark  variety,  Fulgens,  light  variety,  Globosa. 

Second  best  ditto... RJ.r.  F.  Laslett,  Majestica,  Stylosa  conspicua,  Pendula  terminalis. 

Best  Fuchsia. ..Lady  Bridges,  Fulgens. 

Best  3  Greenhouse  Plants. ..1.  J.  Godfrey,  Esq.,  Boeckia  virgata,  Aplexis  Sesamoides, 
Clethra  arborea ;  2.  Mr.  Sankey,  Erythrina  crista  Gallii,  Salvia  patens,  Boeckia  virgata. 

Best  Bouquet  of  Roses  (varieties)...  J.  Godfrey,  Esq.  ;  2.  Mr.  II.  Branford. 

Best  6  Dahlias. ..1.  The  Rev.  C.  Oxenden,  Springfield  Rival,  De  Vere,  Don  John,  Lady 
Dartmouth,  Headley’s  Perfection,  Helena;  2.  Mr.  Jullion,  Marquis  Northampton,  Ansell’s 
Unique,  Seedling,  Dodd’s  Wellington,  Springfield  Rival,  Contendor. 

Best  6  Carnations. ..The  Rev.  J.  G.  Hodgson,  Headley’s  William  Cobbett,  Young’s  Earl 
Grey,  Jacques’s  Iris,  Leighton’s  Belleroplion,  Hogg’s  Lady  Domville,  Wilson’s  William 
the  Fourth. 

Best  6  Picotees... Ditto,  Miss  Campbell,  Queen  Adelaide,  Hogg’s  Abelard,  Charles  the 
Tenth,  and -2  Seedlings. 

Best  12  Heartsease...  1.  The  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Grand  Duke,  Seedling,  Hope,  Diomede,  Pilot, 
Nimrod,  Grace,  Purpurea  elegans,  Acteon,  Celestial,  Pomona  superb.  Purpurea  grandiflora; 
2.  The  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Grand  Duke,  Grand  Monarch,  Miss  Rosa,  Grace,  Celestial,  Glory  of 
Enfield,  Diomede,  Lord  Durham,  Shakespeare,  Seedling,  Constance,  Purpurea  grandiflora. 

Best  12  German  Stocks...  1.  Mr.  Sankey;  2.  J.  P.  Plumptre,  Esq.,  m.p. 

Best  12  Perennials. ..The  Rev.  C.  Bayley,  Phlox  reflexa,  Double  White  Campanula, 
Phlox  paniculata  purpurea,  Stenactis  speciosa,  Mimulus  Cardinalis,  Pentstemou  speciosum, 
Potentilla  Hopwoodiana,  Eschscholtzia  Californica,  Verbena  xnelindris  latifolia,  Coreopsis 
latifolia,  Geranium  Lancastrianum,  Betonica  stricta. 

Best  12  Annuals... Mr.  Sankey,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Schizopetalon  Walkerii,  Lobelia  gracilis, 
Phlox  Drummondii,  Gilia  tricolor,  Clarkia  pulchella  alba,  Clarkia  elegans,  Lupinus  Cruik- 
shankii,  Clarkia  pulchella,  Goodetia  rubicunda,  Clarkia  elegans  rosea,  Bartonia  aurea. 

Best  Bouquet  of  Forced  Flowers. ..Mr.  Sankey. 

Best  ditto  of  Hardy  Flowers. ..R.  Brooke,  Esq. 
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August  3.  Birmingham  Annual  Gooseberry  and  Flower  Show. 

o 

Flower  Prizes  awarded  : — 


CARNATIONS. 

Premier  Prize... Rob  Roy,  Mr.  Fletcher. 

Scarlet  Bizarres...l.  Game  Boy,  Mr.  Job  Pullen  ;  2.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  ditto  ;  3.  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Fletcher  ;  4.  Kinfare  Hero,  ditto. 

Scarlet  Flakes. ..8.  Booth’s  Conquest,  Mr.  Fletcher ;  2.  Addenbrooke’s  Lydia,  ditto  ; 
3.  Festival,  ditto;  4.  Madame  Marie,  Mr.  Job  Pullen. 

Crimson  Bizarres...l.  Lucretia,  Mr.  Job  Pullen  ;  2.  Lord  Eldon,  ditto;  3.  Rainbow,  Mr. 
Britten  ;  4.  Wakefield’s  Paul  Pry,  ditto. 

Purple  Flakes...  1.  Elliott’s  British  Queen,  Mr.  Flindell :  2.  Lady  Hewley,  Mr.  Fletcher ; 
3.  ’Squire  Clarke,  ditto ;  4.  Turner’s  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.  Abraham  Pullen. 

Pink  Flakes. ..1.  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Mr.  Job  Pullen ;  2.  Queen  of  England,  ditto ; 
3.  Lady  Grey,  Mr.  Fletcher ;  4.  Plant’s  Lady  Hood,  Mr.  Flindell. 

PICOTEES. 

Premier  Prize. ..Pullen’s  Incomparable,  Mr.  Flindell. 

Purple-edged.. .1.  Seedling,  Mr.  Fletcher;  2.  Pullen’s  Incomparable,  Mr.  Britten;  3. 
Pullen’s  Lady  Peel,  Mr.  Flindell ;  4.  Amelia,  Mr.  Fletcher. 

Red-edged... 1.  Seedling,  Mr.  Britten  ;  2.  Ruby,  Mr.  Abraham  Pullen  ;  3.  Fair  Flora,  Mr. 
Job  Pullen ;  4.  Prince  George,  Mr.  Fletcher. 

DAHLIAS. 

I 

Premier  Prize... Seedling,  Mr.  Coudrey. 

1.  Springfield  Rival,  Mr.  Coudrey;  2.  Topaz,  Mr.  Job  Pullen ;  3.  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
Mr.  J.  Rodway;  4.  Rival  Sussex,  Mr.  Coudrey;  5.  Mungo  Park,  Mr.  Beach;  6.  Sir  Henry 
Fletcher,  Mr.  Beach;  7.  Purple  Globe,  Mr.  J.  Rodway. 


August  4.  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

The  greatest  novelty  shown  was  a  new  species  of  Cobea;  this  genus  has  been  hitherto 
seen  in  only  one  species,  the  Cobea  scandens,  a  well-known  and  very  pretty  climber;  the 
species  exhibited  on  the  present  occasion  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  flowers  of  a  pale 
yellow,  also  a  climber,  and  called  C.  Stipularis.  A  very  beautiful  specimen  of  Miltonia 
spectabilis,  perhaps  one  of  the  very  best  species  of  Orchidaceae,  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Dean, 
gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  r.H.s. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  had  a  collection,  containing  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Peristeria  elata, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  plant,  from  the  distinct  resemblance  to  a 
dove  presented  by  the  internal  part  of  the  flower  :  the  plant  shown  had  several  spikes  of 
bloom  five  to  six  feet  high :  Peristeria  maculata,  Maxillaria  Rollisoni,  two  plants  of  a  new 
variety  of  Gongora  ;  two  equally  fine  specimens  of  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  Acropera  Loddi- 
gesii,  Zygopetalum  maxillare,  Bifrenaria  atropurpurea,  Mahernia  pinnata,  Ixora  coccinea, 
Clerodendron  paniculatum,  and  Melastoma  malobatlirium ;  also  single  specimens  of  Statice 
foliosa,  and  Silene  laciniata, 

Mr.  Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marryatt,  brought  a  collection  of  noble  specimens  of 
Russellia  juncea,  Gongora  sp.,  Oncidium  luridum,  Epipactus  palustris,  Pelargonium  tri¬ 
color,  Crinum  spectabile,  and  Tristanea  nerifolia. 

Mr.  Pamplin,  Hornsey-road,  a  collection  of  Heaths,  consisting  of  the  following  varieties, 
Inflata,  Inflata  alba,  Jasminiflora,  Exirnia,  Bandona,  Ampullacea,  Swainsonia,  Ovata,  Am- 
pullacea  vittata,  Clusiana,  and  one  or  two  seedlings,  the  whole  of  them  well  grown  and 
blooming  freely. 

Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  fine  plant  of  Enca 
Eweriana,  about  six  feet  high  ;  also  Pimelea  hispida,  Gesneria  splendens,  and  Erica  am¬ 
pullacea. 

Mr.  Dean,  gardener  to  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  had  blooms  of  Stanhopea  Wardi,  Acropera 
Loddigessii,  and  some  other  orchidea. 

Mr.  Young,  nurseryman,  Epsom,  exhibited  a  new  and  handsome  species  of  Gloxinia, 
with  bright  red  flowers. 

Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill,  Hammersmith,  two  new  Pelargoniums,  called  Cleopatra  and  Ajax. 

From  the  Society’s  garden  were  Trichopilia  tortilis,  Galeandra  Baueri,  Silene  lacineata, 
Gasteria  conspurcata,  Chironia  frutescens,  Portulaca  Thellusonii,  and  some  others. 

Mr.  Gundry,  gardener  to  S.  Painter,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  exhibited  four  Queen  Pineapples'. 

Mr.  Moffatt,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  collection  of  grapes,  containing  Black 
Frontignac,  Alicant,  Black  Hambro’,  &c. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Vauxhall,  a  dish  of  Dutch  sweet  water  grapes. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  f.h.s.,  Erica  ampullaceoides,  and  Loasa  Portlandica,  a 
species  nearly  allied  to  L.  lateritia,  but  said  to  be  more  hardy,  having  lived  through  the 
winter  in  the  conservatory  while  the  latter  perished  by  its  side. 

Capt.  Neville,  of  Jersey,  sent  a  Pelargonium,  which  he  considers  a  decidedly  new  species; 
it  is,  however,  very  inferior  to  most  of  the  older  sorts. 

Prizes  awarded. ..The  large  silver  medal  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  her  collection.  Knightian 
medals  to  Mr.  Pamplin,  for  Heaths;  to  Mr. Young,  for  Gloxinia  n.  sp..  and  to  Mr.W.  Dean, 
for  Miltonia  spectabilis.  Banksian  medals  to  Mr.  Pratt,  for  Erica  Eweriana,  and  to  Mr. 
Moffat,  for  grapes. 
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ON  THE  HEARTSEASE,  OR  PANSY. 

BY  MR.  JOHN  HENCHMAN,  OF  EDMONTON. 

One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  hybridisation  has  been  achieved 
in  the  case  of  the  heartsease,  or  pansy  ;  a  fact  which  may  easily  be 
demonstrated  by  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  “  viola 
tricolor,”  or  common  field  pansy,  and  the  hybrid  varieties  exhibited 
in  the  Plate  attached  to  this  Number,  or  any  of  the  splendid 
varieties  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  collections  of  this  favourite 
flower.  The  grand  stimulating  causes,  to  which  may  be  traced  the 
rapid  progress  towards  perfection  which,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  has  been  so  visible  in  the  pansy,  are,  unquestionably,  the 
competition  and  rivalry  excited  and  cherished  by  the  institution  of 
Floricultural  Societies  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  idle  to 
suppose,  that  the  high  prices  asked  and  obtained  for  certain 
specimens  of  the  pansy,  possessing  the  desirable  qualities  of  shape, 
colour,  size,  &c.  would  have  been  generally  given,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  exhibition,  because  for  border  ornament  many  varieties 
which  to  the  exhibitor  are  worthless,  are  more  appropriate  than 
those  which  are  purchased  at  a  high  price  for  exhibition.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain  that,  had  the  maximum 
price  of  the  pansy  been  that  usually  demanded  for  mere  border 
varieties,  the  assiduity,  perseverance,  and  skill,  by  the  exercise 
of  which  the  pansy  has  been  elevated  to  its  present  standing,  would 
not  have  been  expended  on  its  cultivation. 
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But  while  so  much  has  been  effected  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
a  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done,  ere  we  dare  hope  to  see  a 
pansy  which  in  every  point  will  bear  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  a  thorough 
judge.  So  many  concurrent  circumstances  are  requisite  to  a 
perfect  pansy,  that,  in  my  opinion,  all  which  have  as  yet  presented 
themselves  are  more  or  less  defective.  If,  indeed,  we  judge  by 
comparison  with  older  varieties,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  com- 
parative  perfection  of  many  recent  ones ;  but  if  we  form  in  our 
mind  the  model  of  a  perfect  pansy,  we  shall  find  the  best  in  exist¬ 
ence  fall  short  of  our  standard.  What  is  gained  in  size  is  often 
lost  in  shape  ;  or  if  these  qualities  are  both  present,  a  defective 
arrangement  of  colour,  a  confused  eye,  or  a  crumpled  edge,  is 
apparent,  to  counterbalance  any  superiority  that  the  flower  may 
otherwise  possess. 

Florists  are  pretty  generally  agreed  on  the  qualities  which  are 
desirable  in  a  pansy  :  the  following  hints  upon  the  subject  may, 
however,  be  interesting  and  useful  to  some  of  our  readers. 

The  first  and  most  important  quality  is  shape  or  form  :  this  is 
perfect,  when  a  pencil  drawn  round  the  outer  edges  of  the  petals 
would  describe,  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  perfect  circle. 

The  second  desideratum  is  a  due  proportion  between  the  several 
petals.  Not  unfrequently  the  shape  of  a  pansy  may  be  tolerably 
circular,  while,  nevertheless,  the  lower  petal  or  lip,  or  even  the 
upper  petals,  are  disproportionably  small  or  large.  The  eye 
must  be  our  guide  in  determining  this  point  of  qualification  ;  and 
let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  the  lower  petal,  a  depth  and 
width  proportionate  to  the  back  and  centre  petals,  are  essential  to 
perfection.  Perhaps  the  next  points  in  importance  are,  flatness 
of  the  petals  and  smoothness  of  the  edge.  When  the  petals  curl 
up  it  is  a  great  defect,  and  rough  jagged  edges  are  sufficient  to 
condemn  any  flower  which  is  tried  by  the  full  standard  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  arrangement  of  colours  now  remains  to  be  considered  ; 
and  if,  in  addition  to  the  points  already  enumerated,  this  be  satis-  1 
factory,  in  our  judgment  the  pansy  is  perfect.  Size  is  of  course 
a  desideratum  ;  and  without  a  certain  proportion  of  this  quality,  a 
pansy  is  quite  valueless  to  the  exhibitor  ;  but  certainly  this  quality 
is  not  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  flower.  A  small  pansy 
may  be  as  perfect  a  flower  as  a  larger  one, — the  size  of  the  latter 
being  an  additional  and  invaluable  excellence,  and  not  a  funda¬ 
mental  constituent  of  its  perfection;  just  as  the  person  of  a 
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small  man  may  present  a  model  of  the  human  form  in  its  highest 
perfection  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  additional  stature  and  bulk  of 
another,  united  with  an  equal  proportion  of  parts,  may  invest  him 
with  undeniable  superiority. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  colour,  it  must,  upon  all 
hands,  be  admitted,  that  much,  if  not  the  whole,  depends  on  taste. 
We  are  quite  of  opinion  that  uniformity  of  ground  colour  is  highly 
desirable,  although  seldom  attained  except  in  the  lighter  varieties 
bred  from  Thomson’s  Victoria  and  flowers  of  that  class.  An 
equal  distribution  of  colour  is  also  much  to  be  desired,  and  many 
a  variety  is  comparatively  of  little  value,  because  there  is  not  a 
sufficiency  of  colour  in  the  centre  and  lower  petals  to  correspond 
with  the  richness  of  the  upper  petals  :  this  imparts  an  appearance 
of  poverty  to  the  flower,  which  detracts  greatly  from  its  merit. 
The  lines  of  the  eye  should  in  every  case  be  clear,  rich,  and  full. 
Such  an  eye,  for  instance,  as  is  presented  by  Argo,  the  yellow 
variety  figured  in  this  Number,  is  highly  desirable,  and  especially 
in  dark  flowers.  In  our  large  dark  flowers,  the  eye  is  almost 
invariably  defective  ;  and  a  few  rich  mulberry,  maroon,  plum,  and 
other  dark  flowers,  with  a  clear  white  ground  and  a  thorough-bred 
Victoria  eye,  are  greatly  to  be  desired.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,  that  clearness,  vividness,  and  intensity,  are  the  grand 
desiderata  in  the  colours  themselves. 

With  respect  to  the  culture  of  the  pansy,  we  write  with 
great  diffidence,  and  would  rather  the  responsibility  attaching 
to  this  part  of  the  subject  had  fallen  upon  one  more  competent  to 
perform  the  task  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his 
readers. 

As  regards  soil,  we  may  remark  that  the  pansy  thrives  best 
in  a  strong  rich  loam,  not  a  stiff  retentive  soil,  but  sandy  and  well 
drained.  On  such  a  soil  but  little  manure  is  necessary,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  little  exhausted  tan  may  be  found  more  congenial  to  the 
plant  than  a  rich  manure,  which  would  excite  an  unnatural  and 
straggling  growth,  with  proportionally  small  blooms.  A  dry 
gravelly  soil  is  perhaps  the  most  uncongenial ;  and  we  should  re¬ 
commend,  under  such  circumstances,  that  the  natural  soil  should 
be  removed  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  ;  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  pit  well  lined  with  clay,  and  then  filled  with  good 
virgin  loam  of  the  desired  quality.  The  usual  time  for  dividing 
and  planting  out  is  the  end  of  September  and  the  month  of  October. 
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But  where  a  succession  of  bloom  is  desired,  we  would  recommend 
that  a  stock  of  young  plants,  reared  from  cuttings — which  are  always 
preferable  to  the  divisions  of  the  old  plants — be  kept  in  pots,  and 
planted  out  at  various  seasons  ;  say  October,  March,  and  June. 
For  the  first  planting  choose  a  warm  sheltered  border  ;  for  the 
second,  a  free  open  space  ;  and,  for  the  June  planting,  select  a 
shady  border,  where  the  plants,  without  being  under  the  drip  of 
trees,  will  be  shaded  by  their  foliage  from  the  intense  and  burning 
rays  of  the  sun. 

If  the  circumstances  of  soil  and  situation  are  thus  favourable, 
the  pansy  may  be  retained  in  bloom  during  eight  months  in  every 
twelve,  and  will  produce  its  beautiful  flowers  with  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  share  of  attention.  In  conclusion,  I  may,  perhaps,  as  a 
cultivator  of  the  pansy,  be  excused,  if  I  briefly  state  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  think  that,  of  all  the  florist  flowers,  excepting 
perhaps  the  geranium  which  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  the  pansy 
merits  the  most  extensive  patronage.  And,  first,  it  is  easy  of 
cultivation ;  secondly,  its  blooming  season  is  greatly  prolonged. 
The  tulip,  ranunculus,  pink,  carnation,  &c.  are  difficult  of  culture 
and  very  uncertain,  often  disappointing  the  most  assiduous  care ; 
and  when  brought  to  perfection,  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  their 
presence  before  they  prepare  to  depart.  And  even  the  dahlia, 
whose  constitution  fits  it  for  a  prolonged  season  of  blooming,  is  so 
susceptible  of  cold,  that  in  our  climate  it  is  often  cut  down  ere  it 
has  arrived  at  its  full  perfection.  Far  different  is  it  with  the 
pansy,  which  amply  repays  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  care 
and  expense  bestowed  upon  it,  by  a  long-continued  succession  and 
redundant  profusion  of  its  beautiful  flowers. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  STANHOPEA. 

BY  MR.  DON. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  interesting  of  orchideous 
genera,  and  singular  in  the  formation  of  its  flowers.  I  say  natural, 
because  the  greater  portion  of  the  genera  of  orchidea  are  a  mass  of 
confusion,  as  they  are  at  present  constituted.  Unless  botanists 
pay  more  attention  to  the  outward  forms  of  orchideous  plants,  and 
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less  to  the  minute  parts  of  their  flowers,  they  will  never  be  able  to 
form  any  thing  like  proper  genera.  Nature,  I  am  convinced,  has 
properly  defined  every  genus  by  its  outward  form.  All  this  genus 
has  one  leaf  to  each  pseudo  bulb,  and  the  flowers  proceed  oat  from 
the  base  of  that  bulb. 

With  regard  to  their  culture,  persons  who  wish  to  grow  fine 
specimens,  ought  to  put  them  in  large  baskets,  or  pots,  so  that 
they  may  not  require  to  be  shifted  for  several  years  ;  as  then  the 
plants  grow  much  finer  and  flower  better, — for  they  are  very  adverse 
to  being  shifted.  In  the  growing  of  them  in  pots,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  elevated  about  a  foot  above  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
In  building  up  the  mound,  it  should  be  kept  as  nearly  the  width 
of  the  pot  as  possible  ;  the  pot  should  be  filled  up  with  large 
potsherds  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the  top  ;  over  this  should 
be  laid  the  heathy  portion  of  the  peat ;  the  peat  in  which  these 
are  grown  should  be  as  fibrous  as  possible  ;  it  may  be  either  cut 
or  torn  into  small  portions  for  building  the  mound  ;  and  it  may 
be  fastened  on  by  a  few  pegs.  After  the  mound  is  formed,  the 
plant  should  be  planted  in  the  centre,  and  then  it  should  be  placed 
in  the  house  for  a  few  days  without  any  water.  In  the  growing 
of  them  in  baskets,  they  do  not  require  to  be  elevated,  as  the 
baskets  are  open  at  the  bottom  and  sides  ;  the  baskets  should  be 
formed  of  oak  billets  ;  each  about  one  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  depth 
of  the  basket  should  be  about  three  inches  ;  and  each  bar  should  be 
placed  t\yo  inches  apart. 

The  proper  time  to  remove  and  repot  them  should  be  the  growing 
season,  which  is  towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
August ;  for,  if  they  are  potted  in  the  resting  season,  and  have 
no  water,  they  are  apt  to  shrivel  ;  and  if  water  is  given,  they  will 
rot.  As  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering  they  commence  grow¬ 
ing  ;  and  whenever  they  show  signs  of  growth,  should  have  great 
heat  and  plenty  of  moisture,  until  they  have  completed  their  pseudo 
bulbs :  after  this  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  rest, — I  mean 
by  rest,  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  moist  house  and  put 
in  the  dry  one  till  they  show  flower.  When  they  do  this  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  moist  house,  but  should  have  no  water, 
or  at  least  but  a  small  portion,  till  such  time  as  they  begin  to  grow. 
By  this  mode  of  treatment  they  will  grow  much  finer  than 
if  they  were  constantly  watered.  All  the  plants  belonging  to  this 
genera  push  their  flowers  downwards ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
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having  the  plants  elevated  or  put  in  baskets,  so  that  the  flowers 
get  through  and  show  well. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  species  : — ■ 

Stanhopea  grandijiora. — This  is  the  first  species  that  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country.  It  is  a  native  of  the  trees  in  Brazil ;  and 
as  it  requires  less  rest  than  any  of  the  other  species,  as  it  grows 
and  flowers  at  the  same  time,  it  may  always  be  kept  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  house  ;  it  may  be  grown  in  either  pots  or  baskets  ;  the  flowers 
of  it  are  white,  and  have  a  very  peculiar  scent,  not  unlike  that 
of  rhubarb. 

Stanhopea  eburnea  is  only  a  variety  of  grandiflora,  and  not  a 
very  marked  one.  This,  like  many  other  of  the  orchidae,  rises  to 
the  rank  of  a  species  one  day,  is  brought  down  to  be  a  humble 
variety  the  next,  till  at  last  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
grandiflora. 

Stanhopea  venusta. — This  is  a  beautiful  species,  and  a  native 
of  Mexico.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  in  the  form  of  grandiflora, 
only  they  are  yellow  ;  and  it  has  a  strong  smell  of  the  rhubarb  that 
is  sold  in  the  chemists’  shops.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species,  and 
requires  to  have  a  good  rest  after  it  has  done  growing. 

Stanhopea  quadricornis. — A  well-marked  species,  having  four 
horns  on  the  lip,  is  not  so  rich  in  colour  as  some  of  the  others, 
but  it  has  a  more  delicate  scent  than  many  of  them.  It  requires 
to  be  grown  in  a  pot  or  basket.  This  species  flowers  earlier  than 
either  of  the  former,  and,  of  course,  grows  sooner. 

Stanhopea  saccata. — A  most  interesting  species  ;  a  native  of 
Mexico  ;  having  a  large  bag  at  the  base  of  the  lip  ;  hence  the 
name.  It  has  an  orange  lip  with  straw-coloured  vessels,  and  petals 
beautifully  covered  with  dark  spots  ;  this  requires  a  pot  or  basket. 
This  is  also  an  earlier  flowerer, — blowing  in  May  and  June, 
though  sometimes  later. 

Stanhopea  Wardii. — A  very  handsome  species.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  pale  yellow,  beautifully  spotted  ;  well  worthy  the  cultivator’s 
attention,  as  indeed  all  the  species  are  ;  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  very  seldom  begins  to  grow  before  August ;  the  number  of 
flowers  on  a  spike  is  from  five  to  twelve.  This  requires  either  a 
pot  or  basket. 

Stanhopea  tigrina. — The  tiger-marked.  This  is  really  the  most 
splendid  and  singularly  formed  species  of  all  the  genus  ;  the  lip  is 
dark  and  of  a  very  fleshy  texture  ;  the  vessels  and  petals  are  of  a 
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pale  colour,  with  large  dark  stripes  ;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  begins  to  grow  in  August ;  has  from  two  to  three  flowers  on 
a  spike.  It  may  be  considered  the  very  finest  of  the  genus  :  it 
requires  a  pot  or  basket. 

Stanhopea  Martiana. — This  is  a  species  very  nearly  related  to 
tigrina.  I  know  nothing  further  of  this  “  species”  than  having- 
seen  the  drawing  ;  but  I  could  see  nothing  in  it  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  preceding  species.  It  is  about  to  be  described  and 
figured  ;  so  that  it  will  soon  be  seen  whether  it  is  distinct  or  not : 
it  will  require  the  same  treatment  as  the  others. 

Stanhopea  oculata. — A  pleasing  and  very  interesting  species. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  lip  has  a  yellow  cast,  and  has  a  dark  spot 
resembling  an  eye  ;  hence  the  name.  The  upper  portion  is  like 
white  ivory,  and  beautifully  spotted  with  purple  ;  the  vessels  and 
petals  are  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  finely  spotted  with  dark  purple. 

Stanhopea  Devoniensis. — This  is  a  very  splendid  species,  some¬ 
what  like  tigrina,  but  not  so  large,  and  has  a  very  differently  formed 
lip,  and  the  vessels  and  petals  of  a  much  darker  colour.  It 
comes  into  flower  in  June  and  July  ;  it  requires  either  a  basket 
or  pot. 

Stanhopea  insignis.  This  is  another  beautiful  species  ;  the 
vessels  and  petals  of  this  species  are  pale  yellow  with  purple  spots  ; 
the  lip  of  it  is  very  curiously  formed,  and  of  a  thick  and  fleshy 
nature.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  compare  the  flowers  of  these 
plants  to  any  thing  I  know,  as  they  have  a  form  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves,  widely  different  from  that  of  all  other  known  plants. 

I  do  not  consider  the  roots  of  these  plants  the  principal  recipients 
of  food.  I  think  the  leaves  and  pseudo  bulbs  the  proper  absorbents 
of  moisture  ;  and  that  the  roots  are  merely  necessary  to  attach 
the  plants  to  the  places  where  they  are  destined  to  grow.  I  have 
seen  many  of  this  tribe  of  plants  grow  without  roots,  when  these 
have  been  cut  off,  or  have  died, — though  they  have  not  grown  so 
fine,  or  flowered  so  well,  as  those  that  had  roots ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  was  because  the  plants  could  not  absorb  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture,  but  because  they  could  not  firmly  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  the  places  where  they  were  growing.  The  great 
point  in  the  growing  of  these  plants  is  to  get  them  firmly 
rooted  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  grow.  Hence  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  the  peat  in  which  they  are  grown  should  be 
of  the  most  fibrous  nature,  so  that  when  water  is  given,  it  may 
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pass  off  quickly  ;  for  if  any  water  lodges  about  the  roots  they  will 
rot.  My  opinion  being  that  the  leaves  and  pseudo  bulbs  are  the 
principal  absorbents,  I  think  it  is  very  wrong  to  give  the  house 
any  great  portion  of  air,  because  it  must  dry  up  the  food  of  the 
plants,  and  so  tend  to  render  them  weak  and  unhealthy.  The  air  in 
the  house  should  be  kept  up  to  near  the  point  of  saturation.  At 
the  time  of  growing,  the  plants  cannot  by  any  means  develop  their 
leaves,  and,  of  course,  their  pseudo  bulbs  must  be  small ;  the  flowers 
will  be  small,  and  few  of  them  on  a  spike  ;  and  they  will  not 
have  that  fine  proportion  which  they  have  when  they  are  grown 
in  a  strong  moist  heat.  .  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  much  air  is 
necessary  in  the  growing  season — but  this  I  deny  ;  and  those  who 
attempt  it  will  certainly  fail  in  growing  fine  plants,  or  producing 
good  flowers.  In  Messrs.  Rollisson’s  nursery,  here,  is  to  be  seen 
the  finest  plants  in  the  country  ;  and  I  believe  they  have  had 
but  little  air  at  any  time,  and  this  season  none ;  and  yet  no 
plants  can  look  better  than  they  now  do,  and  many  of  the  species 
have  flowered  splendidly. — I  have  said  all  that  I  consider  necessary 
about  the  genus  Stanhopea,  and  I  hope  that  many  persons  will 
take  an  interest  in  this  tribe  of  plants. 

Tooting  Nursery, 

Sept.  18,  1840. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  HYDRANGEA. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FLORIST’S  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  readers  of  the  Florist’s  Journal,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  in  the  character  of  a  humble  petitioner. 
We,  practical  men,  can  do  many  things  well.  The  arts  of  raising, 
propagating,  and  cultivating  almost  all  sorts  of  plants,  whether 
hardy  or  tender,  we  are  most  of  us  well  acquainted  with.  But 
there  are  various  effects  of  our  management,  which,  though  we 
produce  them  intentionally,  we  cannot  account  for  the  results  in 
a  rational  and  satisfactory  manner.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  obvious 
that  we  require  a  little  sprinkling  of  philosophy,  especially  chemi¬ 
cal  philosophy,  to  be  associated  with  our  general  stock  of  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  having  had  lately 
to  attend  to  the  propagation  and  subsequent  culture  of  the 
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Hydrangea  hortensis,  one  of  the  easiest  managed  half  hardy  plants 
in  our  collections.  The  plants  under  my  care  were  raised  from 
cuttings  put  into  stocking-pots  about  the  beginning  of  May,  1839. 
The  pots,  open  twenty-fours,  were  half  filled  with  crocks,  over 
which  the  pots  were  filled  up  with  light  sandy  loam.  Six  or  eight 
cuttings,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  were  dibbled  in,  watered, 
and  placed  in  a  mild  hot-bed,  where  they  were  kept  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine,  and  rather  moist.  In  less  than  a  month,  the 
cuttings  were  fit  to  be  put  singly  into  sixty-sized  pots,  and 
replaced  in  the  frame,  where  they  were  duly  watered  and  gradually 
allowed  a  larger  share  of  air.  The  plants  grew  healthily, 
and,  in  September,  were  re-potted  into  forty-eights,  and  the 
strongest  into  thirty- twos  ;  and  removed  out  of  the  frame  to  an 
open  but  shady  spot.  Soon  after  this  the  plants  were  set  close 
under  a  south  wall,  in  order  that  the  shoots  might  be  thoroughly 
ripened  before  the  end  of  October,  when  they  were  taken  into  the 
greenhouse  for  the  winter,  and  there  watered  sparingly. 

I  was  desirous  of  having  some  of  them  with  blue  flowers  ;  and 
when  they  were  potted  for  the  last  time,  I  used  different  kinds  of 
compost  for  that  purpose.  Some  were  potted  with  the  usual 
mixture  for  greenhouse  plants,  namely,  light  loam,  peat  earth, 
leaf-mould,  and  white  sand.  Others  were  placed  in  pure  mellow 
loam  ;  some  in  pure  peat ;  for  others  a  red-coloured  sand  was 
mixed  with  the  peat ;  and  for  a  few  a  blackish  kind  of  strong  loam 
was  employed. 

The  results,  as  presented  this  year,  have  not  been  uniform  ;  as 
some  blue  flowers  have  been  produced  from  several  of  the  com¬ 
posts  ;  but  mostly,  I  think,  from  the  peat  and  red-coloured  sand. 
Now,  my  petition  to  you  is,  to  explain  to  us  the  cause  of  colour  in 
general ;  and,  particularly,  what  is  that  quality  existing  in  soils 

which  effects  a  change  of  colour  in  the  flowers  of  the  Hydrangea  ? 

> 

Berks,  September  3,  1840.  Q,UERIST. 

[We  shall  make  inquiry,  and  endeavour  to  get  some  light  thrown  on  the 
subject  alluded  to  ;  at  the  same  time  we  invite  others  to  follow  the  example  of 
“  Querist,”  and  communicate  their  difficulties  freely  and  candidly  to  us.  Of 
course,  we  have  not  the  vanity  to  presume  that  we  ourselves  personally  are  to 
solve  all  or  any  of  the  difficulties  of  practical  men.  Our  object  is  to  render 
them  instructors  to  each  other;  and  our  own  proper  business  is  to  offer  the 
11  Florist’s  Journal”  as  the  vehicle  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  instruction  to  all 
who  cultivate,  or  who  love  the  beauties  of  Flora.] 
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VISITS  TO  NURSERIES.  NO.  VII. 

MESSRS.  ROLLISSONS’  TOOTING  NURSERY. 

The  grounds  and  houses  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Rollissons, 
are  so  extensive,  so  varied,  and  so  valuable  in  their  contents,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  more  than  a 
single  department  in  one  number  of  our  journal.  Therefore  we 
have  restricted  our  present  remarks  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  green¬ 
houses  and  stoves,  and  shall  reserve  the  other  grounds  for  a  future 
opportunity.  These  houses  contain  the  most  extensive,  the  most 
varied,  and  the  most  healthy  collection  of  intertropical  and  other 
warm  country  plants,  which  we  ever  witnessed  ;  and  if,  taking  it 
in  all  points  of  view,  this  collection  has  a  rival  in  England,  we 
are  quite  sure  that  it  has  no  superior. 

The  nursery  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Lower  Tooting,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey.  On  entering  the  shop,  which  is  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  public  road,  the  first  house  one  enters  is  a  large  green¬ 
house  of  about  150  feet  in  length.  This  house  is,  for  the  most 
part,  filled  with  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  intermixed  with 
some  fine  specimens  of  greenhouse  plants.  It  contains  a  fine 
plant  of  the  rare  Acacia  Cultriformis,  which  plant  is  very  difficult 
of  cultivation  ;  also  Acacia  pentadina  a  beautiful  species,  rutifolia, 
and  nigricans  ;  Hovea  linearis,  and  Celsii,  all  large  specimens. 
There  is  a  choice  assortment  of  the  most  splendid  Rhododen¬ 
drons, — amongst  them  are  some  fine  plants  of  that  lovely  species, 
the  Rhododendron  Rollissonii,  which  is,  without  exception, 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  genus.  There  are  many  others 
here,  not  inferior  in  point  of  beauty,  though  differing  much  in 
colour.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  same  house  there  is  a  splendid 
collection  of  Azaleas.  In  the  centre,  on  the  wall  at  the  back, 
planted  out,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Wistaria  Sinensis, 
which  runs  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  house.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  this  plant  has  a  most  noble  appearance,  being 
one  mass  of  beautiful  light  blue  flowers  ;  and  it  flowers  very  often 
from  the  young  wood  as  well  as  from  the  old  and  ripened  wood, 
so  that  it  may  be  said  to  flower  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

On  leaving  this  house,  one  enters  the  heatli-house,  which  is 
100  feet  in  length.  Here  one  finds  the  most  splendid  collection 
of  heaths — (the  Messrs.  Rollissons  have  always  been  noted  for 
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having  the  finest  and  best  cultivated  collection  of  heaths  round. 
London)  ; — for,  in  the  whole  house,  there  is  not  to  be  found  an 
ill-grown  or  unhealthy  plant.  On  leaving  the  heath-house,  one 
enters  the  camellia-house.  This  is  a  large  house,  and  contains  a 
very  rich  and  splendid  collection,  with  some  fine  specimens  of 
these  lovely  plants, — among  others  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Camellia  reticulata,  or  netted-leaved  Camellia. 

At  the  back  of  the  camellia-house  are  the  houses  and  pits  for 
propagating.  In  one  of  the  propagating-houses,  there  is  a  fine 
plant  of  the  Stephanotis  floribundus,  a  splendid  climber.  The 
flowers  are  white  ;  and  it  is  a  most  abundant  flowerer,  and  has  a 
very  sweet  odour.  Along  with  this  plant  there  is  also  a  fine 
plant  of  the  Ipomea  Horsfallii. 

On  leaving  the  camellia-house,  we  enter  the  orchideous-house, 
where  there  is  a  most  splendid  collection,  and,  without  exception, 
the  best  cultivated  and  the  finest  specimens  in  the  country.  On 
looking  along  this  house  you  will  see  some  noble  plants,  such  as 
Cattleya  crispa,  and  guttata ;  Pensterea  alata;  Dendrobium  noble, 
and  imbricata,  and  chrysanthim  ;  Oncidium  Lanceanum  ;  Stan- 
hopea  oculata,  and  insignis  ;  Lelia  anceps,  with  eight  spikes  of 
flowers  on  it ;  also,  a  fine  plant  of  that  Renanthera  coccinea,  and 
another  of  the  Epidendron  tibinus, — which  last  is  said  to  be 
the  most  splendid  of  all  the  Mexican  orchidese  ;  with  many  others 
equally  as  fine  as  those  that  we  have  mentioned. 

At  the  back  of  this  house  is  the  stove,  in  which  there  is  a  fine 
collection  Rof  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  among  which  there  are 
some  beautiful  new  climbers,  such  as  a  beautiful  yellow  Cobea, 
some  fine  Ipomem,  and  a  very  good  collection  of  bulbs.  In  the 
front  of  this  house,  out  of  doors,  in  a  small  border,  is  the  full 
collection  of  the  beautiful  genus  Alstromoeria,  growing  and  flower¬ 
ing  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  without  any  protection  in  the 
winter.  We  never  saw  them  grown  so  fine  in  pots  and  with  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse,  as  they  are  doing  here. 

At  the  back  of  the  stove,  there  is  a  small  house  in  the  open  ground 
for  growing  plants  for  cuttings ;  and  in  front  of  the  orchideous-house, 
there  are  pits  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  the  newly-potted  heaths 
in  the  summer,  for  Camellias  during  a  portion  of  the  summer,  and 
for  keeping  half-hardy  plants  in  the  winter.  After  leaving  these,  one 
enters  the  specimen  heath-house.  In  this  house  there  are  many  fine 
and  rare  plants  of  heaths,  such  as  *Erica  acuminata,  acumi- 
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nata  longifiora,  *E.  acuta,  **E.  Aitoniana,  *E.  albens,  **E. 
ampullacea,  **vittata,  **E.  ampullacoides,  **E.  Andrewsiana, 
*E.  arbuscula,  **E.  Archeriana,  **E.  ardens,  **E.  aristata,  **E. 
Aristella,  **E.  Bandoniana,  **E.  Batemania,  **E.  Beaumontise, 
**E.  Bergiana,  *E.  Bowieana,  *E.  bucciniflora,  *E.  calycina, 
*E.  Colyeina  capitata,  **E.  carinata,  **E.  Cavendishiana, 
**cerinthoides  major,  **E.  Celsiana,  **Cliffordiana,  **E.  Clowesi- 
ana,  **E.  cubica  minor,  **E.  Cushiniana,  **E.  denticulata,  **E. 
depressa,  **E.  dilecta,  **E.  elegans,  **E.  elongata,  **E.  eximia, 
**E.  exurngens,  **E.  ferruginea,  **E.  florida,  **E.  fragrans, 
**E.  gemmasfera,  **E.  grandinosa,  **E.  halicacaba,  **E.  Hart- 
nelli,  **E.  Hibbertiana,  **E.  Hpmeana,  **E.  impulsa,  **E. 


inflata,  **inflata  nubra,  **E.  Trbyana,  **E.  Jasminiflora  ^na- 
na,  **E.  Lambertiana,  **E.  Lawrenciana,  **E.  Lawsonia,  **E. 
Leeana,  **E.  Linnaeoides,  **E.  magnifica,  **E.  Massonia,  **E. 
metulaeflora  biflora,  **E.  mirabilis,  **E.  monsonia,  **E.  mundula, 
**E.  mutabilis,  **E.  nitida,  **E.  adora-rosae,  **E.  penicilliflora, 
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**E.  perspicua,  **E.  perspicua  nana,  **E.  princeps  carnea, 
pulchella,  **'E.  pulcberrima,  **E.  reflexa  alba,  **E.  retorta,  ^~E. 
retorta  major,  **E.  Rollissoni,  **E.  Russeliana,  **E.  Savileana, 
**E.  Shannoniana,  **E.  Smithian  a,  **E.  splendens,  **E.  sprengeli, 
**E.  Templea,  **Thunbergii,  **E.  tortiliflora,  **E.  tricolor,  ^"E. 
tricolor  elegans,  **E.  tricolor  superba,  **E.  trossula  alba,  T~E. 
ventricosa  alba,  **E.  ventricosa  hirsuta,  **E.  ventricosa  superba, 
**E.  venusta,  **E.  vernix,  **E.  vernix  coccinea,  **E.  vestita 
alba,  **E.  vestita  coccinea ;  with  many  others  equally  fine.  All 
those  that  are  marked  thus  **,  we  consider  the  finest. 

Many  of  the  plants  are  ver}7  large  and  well  formed. 

From  this  house  we  proceed  on  to  the  new  house,  which  is 
filled  with  orchideous  plants  that  are  small,  and  the  newly- 
imported  ones.  There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  Cattleya, 
which  are  new,  and  some  of  them  are  about  to  flower.  Messrs. 
Rollissons  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  them,  and  expect  they  will 
prove  splendid ;  and  we  hope  their  wishes  will  be  gratified. 

On  leaving  this,  one  enters  the  New  Holland  house,  which  is 
very  large  ;  and,  when  the  plants  are  in,  the  house  has  a  fine 
appearance,  as  the  plants  are  all  fine,  young,  and  healthy.  In 
front  of  this  house,  are  several  ranges  of  pits  for  the  more  hardy 
portions  of  greenhouse  plants.  In  front  of  the  heatli-house,  is 
the  ground  appropriated  for  the  greenhouse  plants  and  heaths  in 
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the  summer  ;  in  this  ground  are  to  be  seen  some  hundreds  of 
seedling  Rhododendrons,  a  number  of  hybrids  and  species  together  ; 
so  that  we  may  look  forward  with  great  expectations  to  their 
proving  something  more  splendid  than  any  that  have  yet  flowered 
in  this  country.  In  the  heath-house  there  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  Lilium  speciosum  roseum,  and  also  of  the  Lilium  speciosum 
album. 

The  plants  at  present  in  flower  in  the  orchideous-house  are  : 
**Stanliopea  insignis,  and  grandiflora  ;  *Epidendron  cuspidatum, 
ciliara,  and  elongatum;  Cattleya  Forbesii,  **Harrisonii,  and  Lod- 
digesii  ;  also,  Mossse  versicolor  ;  Catesetum  tridentata  several 
varieties,  and  Juridum  and  semeapertum  ;  Oncidum  Harrisonii  ; 
Dendrobium  secundum,  and  Chrysanthum  ;  Zygopetalum  maxil- 
laris,  stenopitalbium,  and  crinatum  ;  Dendrobium  alpestre  ;  Pholi- 
data  imbricata  ;  Cycnoches  Loddigesii  ;  Catesetum  cristatum  ; 
Oncidim  lanceam — or  what  is  called  “  the  king  of  the  woods ;  ” 
Stelis  tristylis ;  Polystachia  purpurescens,  and  latiola ;  Acropera 
citrina,  and  Loddigesii  ;  Gongona  ignea,  and  maculata  ;  Calanthe 
bifurata  ;  veratrifolia  ;  Vanda  multiflora  ;  and  Epidendron  ellip- 
tica.  In  the  stove,  the  plants  now  in  flower,  are  :  Curcuma 
Roscoeana;  Gastrochilus  pulcherrimus ;  and  Griffinea  Hyacinthina^ 
which  are  three  rare  and  beautiful  plants. 


FLOWERING  OF  CEREUS  TRIANGULARIS. 

This  well-known  but  remarkably  shy-flowering  species  came 
into  bloom  on  Monday  the  14th,  and  again  on  Tuesday  the  15th 
of  September,  in  the  conservatory  of  W.  M.  Christy,  Esq.  of  the 
Clapham-road.  If  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  splendid 
flower  has  blown  in  England,  any  former  blowing  of  it  must  have 
been  both  rare  and  obscure,  inasmuch  as  we  have  been  able  to 
find  no  record  of  a  former  instance.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  proprietor  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  drawing,  which 
we  shall  shortly  publish,  with  some  remarks  on  the  plant  and  its 
genus  ;  and  so,  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  barely  notice  the  fact. 
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The  plant,  which  is  one  of  straggling  growth,  has  grown  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  pushed  its  roots  along  the  shelves,  almost 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  which  is  rather  a  large  one. 
For  a  considerable  time,  it  had  been  what  most  growers  would 
call  neglected,  that  is,  it  had'  been  dried  till  it  bore  very  much 
the  appearance  of  being  dead  ;  but  when  Mr.  Crichton,  the  pre¬ 
sent  gardener,  entered  on  his  charge,  he,  judging  that  the  plant 
had  had  abundant  rest,  applied  the  usual  stimuli  to  bring  it  into 
action.  It  revived  easily  ;  but  did  not  push  for  additional  stems, 
though  those  which  it  had  recovered  their  freshness.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  two  flowers,  promising  to  be  very  large  ones, 
made  their  appearance,  progressed  to  maturity  in  a  very  regular 
way,  and  expanded  on  the  evenings  of  the  two  days  above  stated. 
We  had  seen  them  on  the  plant  a  day  or  two  before  ;  and,  having 
received  intimation,  we  arrived  at  the  conservatory  about  midnight, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  flower  at  its  greatest  expansion.  At  that 
time  the  length  of  the  tube  was  more  than  a  foot ;  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  cup  or  terminal  part  of  the  tube,  about  eight  or 
nine  inches.  It  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  closing,  upon  which 
it  was  cut  with  part  of  the  stem;  and  after  being  shown,  and 
memorandums  of  it  taken,  it  was  placed  in  a  box  partially  filled 
with  silver  sand  a  little  moistened,  in  which  the  portion  of  stem 
and  lower  end  of  the  tube  were  plunged.  In  this  state  it  re¬ 
mained  perfect  all  the  next  day,  when  it  was  carried  to  the  rooms 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  for  exhibition,  and  we  believe  it 
lasted  some  days  longer.  The  second  bloom,  from  which  our 
drawing  was  taken,  expanded  on  the  Tuesday  night,  and  was  cut 
on  Wednesday  morning,  after  which  the  requisite  data  for  the 
drawing  were  obtained,  the  flower  being  in  full  perfection  at  the 
time.  As  we  said  before,  we  shall  another  time  enter  more  at 
length  into  the  particulars  of  these  flowers,  and  their  native  habits 
and  habitats,  together  with  the  best  means  of  growing  and  flowering 
them,  so  we  now  conclude  with  renewed  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Christy  for  his  liberality,  and  of  congratulation  to  the  lovers 
of  choice  exotics  in  being  now  in  possession  of  a  night-flowering 
Cereus,  which  contrasts  finely  with  C.  grandijlora,  and  is  scarcely 
inferior  in  the  size  and  splendour  of  its  blooms,  which  appear  to 
be  of  a  rather  less  perishable  nature. 
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GLADIOLUS  SPLENDIDISS1MUS  RACEMOSUS. 

This  new  and  choice  variety  of  gladiolus  flowered  this  season 
in  the  grounds  of  a  foreign  gentleman  residing  near  London,  the 
first  instance,  we  believe,  of  its  having  flowered  in  any  part  of 
Britain.  Indeed  we  are  not  aware  that  the  plant  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  before  the  importations  of  the  present  season.  Mr.  Groom 
has  ordered,  and  we  believe  received  it,  for  next  year’s  growth  ; 
and,  from  its  great  beauty,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a 
special  favourite.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  drawing 
of  the  plant  when  in  flower,  which  we  trust  we  shall  be  able  to 
publish  long  before  any  other  specimen  can  bloom  in  this  country. 


ON  THE  HYACINTH,  AS  A  BORDER  FLOWER. 

BY  MR.  R.  PLANT,  GARDENER  TO  —  MAY,  ESQ.  THE  IIOWE,  NEAR  HALSTED, 

The  Hyacinth,  whether  considered  as  an  ornament  of  the 
conservatory,  the  drawing-room,  or  the  flower-garden,  which 
indeed  is  its  natural  situation,  has  certainly  great  claims  on  our 
attention  and  care  ;  its  symmetrical  form,  its  delicate  and  varied 
colours,  and  delightful  fragrance,  which  is  no  mean  rival  of  that 
of  its  successor,  the  rose,  combined  with  the  season  of  its  blooming, 
— a  tim§  when  any  flower  is  acceptable, — rank  it  as  one  of  the 
most  favoured  of  Flora’s  gems. 

It  is  affirmed,  and  almost  universally  received  as  an  indisputable 
truth,  that  the  Hyacinth  cannot  be  grown  in  this  country  two 
successive  seasons  with  success ;  but  no  reason,  founded  on 
scientific  principles,  or  even  on  natural  consequences,  has  ever  yet 
been  adduced  to  account  for  the  many  failures  that  occur, — 
failures  so  frequent  and  great  as  to  induce  many  persons  to  give 
up  the  attempt.  It  consequently  follows,  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  cause,  that  the  mode  of  culture  usually  adopted  in  this 
country  is  not  the  one  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  this  delightful 
flower.  And,  to  show  the  justness  of  this  conclusion,  I  will  draw 
a  comparison  between  it  and  that  of  the  Dutch  florists,  who  are 
eminently  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  this  and  most  other 
bulbous-rooted  plants.  According  to  the  English  method,  a  great 
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deal  of  trouble  is  taken  in  what  is  called  preparing  the  ground. 
An  immense  quantity  of  sand  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  that 
often  of  the  worst  quality,  viz.  coarse  yellow  pit  sand,  the  very 
worst  thing  possible  to  put  under  the  roots  of  any  plant ;  in  fact, 
this  is  always  insisted  on  as  of  the  first  importance,  insomuch  so, 
that  I  remember  one  writer  on  the  subject  recommending,  where 
sand  (I  believe  he  said  sea-sand)  could  not  be  procured,  a  mixture 
of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  variety  of  other  chemical 
ingredients,  that  only  required  a  pretty  strong  stimulant  to  set  the 
whole  in  such  a  fermentation  as  would  be  sufficient  to  subdue  the 
most  obdurate  hyacinth  in  any  of  our  florists’  lists,  lengthy  as 
they  are. 

In  the  next  place,  the  manure  used  is  generally  old  exhausted 
material,  sometimes  two  or  three  years  old ;  with  this  mixture,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  soot,  &c.  usually  introduced,  the  plants,  when 
in  bloom,  from  the  light  drying  nature  of  the  composition,  require 
a  great  quantity  of  water,  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  them.  A 
great  error  also  exists  in  planting  these,  and  indeed  most  other 
bulbs,  that  is  dibbling  them  in  ;  this  causes  a  hard  crustation  of 
the  soil  round  the  sides  of  the  bulbs,  and  also  leaves  a  cavity 
directly  under  the  bulbs,  in  which  the  water  collects,  which,  if  it 
does  not  immediately  cause  the  bulb  to  rot,  materially  retards  the 
formation  of  spongioles,  and,  consequently,  the  plant  produces  a 
small  insignificant  bloom.  Now,  though  the  hyacinth  will  grow 
and  blow  in  water  alone,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  then 
exposed  to  frost,  &c,  ;  also,  that  water  is  changed  frequently,  so 
that  it  does  not  become  impure  from  stagnation.  And,  again, 
when  taken  up,  the  roots  are  generally  exposed  to  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun  for  three  or  four  days,  or  a  week,  are  then  put  into 
bas-s  or  on  shelves,  and  no  more  trouble  taken  with  them  till  the 
next  planting  season,  when  they  are  generally  found  either  shri¬ 
velled  to  nothing,  or  two-thirds  of  them  rotten. 

I  have  thus  stated,  in  plain  terms,  the  misfortunes  and  errors 
to  which  a  collection  of  these  lovely  flowers  are  often  subjected, 
and  at  which  I  hope  my  brethren  of  the  blue  apron  will  not  feel 
angry;  for  I  consider  them  far  less  to  blame  (such  having  been  the 
practice  for  many  years)  than  those  who  were  in  possession  of 
the  better  method,  and  would  not  make  it  known.  Such  persons 
I  look  upon  as  worse  than  misers,  for  we  should  always  remember 
that 

“  Imparted  knowledge  doth  not  diminish  learning’s  store.” 
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And  now  that  we  have  such  books  as  “  the  Florist’s  Journal” 
open  to  make  known  any  improvements  in  the  delightful  art,  or 
in  which  to  get  our  doubts  so  readily  solved,  such  persons  appear 
doubly  culpable.  But  I  am  digressing.  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
explain  the  method  by  which  the  Dutch  florists  are  enabled  to 
grow  the  hyacinth  to  such  perfection,  and  which  I  have  found 
from  experience  to  be  far  superior  to  that  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

Let  the  bed  intended  for  hyacinths  be  in  an  open  yet  warm 
situation.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  free  ;  that  is,  it  should  be 
of  such  a  texture  that  it  may  be  easily  worked  in  winter,  yet 
retain  its  moisture  in  summer  ;  let  the  ground  be  well  dug  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  laying  in  a  stratum  of  jresli  cow-dung, 
about  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  surface,  breaking  the  soil  over 
it  very  fine.  This  may,  perhaps,  appear  rather  startling  to  some, 
but  if  once  tried,  I  am  satisfied  it  will  not  be  rejected  ;  they 
require  nothing  else.  About  the  end  of  the  month  the  roots 
should  be  planted  :  to  do  this,  remove  the  entire  surface  of  the 
bed  about  four  inches  deep,  rake  it  level,  and  place  the  roots  eight 
inches  apart,  taking  care  to  mix  the  colours  judiciously  ;  cover 
them  about  two  inches  above  the  crown  of  the  bulb.  I  should  have 
mentioned  that  a  level  bed  is  the  most  proper  one  ;  for  if  there  is 
any  inclination  of  the  bed,  the  water  will  run  from  the  middle  to 
the  outside  rows, '’and  consequently  render  them  very  liable  to  rot. 
If  the  winter  prove  severe,  a  little  loose  litter  should  be  thrown 
over  the  bed,  which  should  be  removed  as  early  as  possible.  In 
such  things  as  this,  the  cultivator’s  own  judgment  must  be  the 
guide.  When  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  they  only  require  to  be 
kept  neatly  tied  up  and  constantly  weeded. 

As  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
foliage  pulling  off  easily,  take  them  up  ;  let  it  be  on  a  dry  day  ; 
and  as  soon  as  you  have  got  them  up,  rake  a  piece  of  ground 
clean  and  level,  place  the  roots  sideways  on  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  do  not  touch  each  other  ;  then  cover  the  whole  over  with 
about  six  inches  of  dry  earth.  This  is  what  may  be  called  proving 
them;  the  Hyacinth  being  subject  to  a  disease,  a  kind  of  rotting, 
which  does  not  always  show  itself  on  first  coming  from  the  earth  ; 
but  if  one  so  infected  was  put  into  a  heap,  it  would  immediately 
communicate  the  disease  to  every  root  that  touched  it ;  hence 
the  necessity  of  keeping  them  separate,  which  could  not  be  done 
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any  where  so  effectually  as  in  the  earth,  it  also  acting  as  a 
medium  for  the  admission  of  the  sun's  ray  ;  and  so  by  this  pro¬ 
cess,  the  supply  of  nutriment  is  gradually  dried  off.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  fortnight  take  them  out  of  the  earth,  observing 
most  particularly  to  pick  out  any  that  may  be  rotten  ;  lay  them 
on  shelves  in  a  shaded  place  to  dry,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  cut 
off  the  whole  of  the  dry  rootlets,  clean  them  and  put  them  away 
in  a  dry  place  :  they  may  then  be  left  with  safety  till  wanted. 

By  this  method,  the  plants  will  retain  their  utmost  vigour  for 
many  years,  always  changing  the  soil  or  situation  at  each  planting. 

The  offsets  should  be  planted  by  themselves,  and  with  the  same 
treatment  they  will  flower  the  second  season. 

The  number  sticks  may  be  managed  as  directed  in  our  article  on 
the  Ranunculus. 

In  a  future  number  I  shall  have  great  pleasure,  if  acceptable  to 
the  readers  of  the  Florist’s  Journal,  in  giving  some  account  of  the 
method  of  forcing  this  most  beautiful  flower. 


THE  WEATHER  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

The  general  characters  of  the  weather  for  this  month,  at  least  within  the 
scope  of  our  observation,  have  continued  to  bear  out  that  opinion  which  we 
have  stated  ever  since  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  prolonged  rains  of  the  preceding  season  upon  the  subsoil  of  the 
ground.  The  surface  action  has  all  along  been  considerable,  and  perhaps  more 
so  than  if  a  less  humid  state  of  the  bottom  of  the  soil  had  enabled  the  general 
action  to  be  greater.  This  humidity  has  prevented  the  heat  from  penetrating 
deeply  into  the  ground  ;  and,  consequently,  the  nocturnal  radiation  has  been 
less  than  the  average.  The  result  of  this  has  been  a  nearer  approximation  to 
the  point  of  saturation  with  moisture  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the  air,  after  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun  had  ceased  for  the  day.  This  approach  to  saturation 
in  the  night  air  was  of  course  greater  upon  low  grounds,  and  grounds  which 
were  warmer  during  the  day,  than  upon  such  as  were  more  upland  and  exposed. 

In  consequence  of  this,  when,  after  the  rains  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  loth, 
north  winds,  with  dry  and  warm  days,  set  in  on  the  16th  and  17th,  the  evenings 
of  those  days,  or  rather  the  early  mornings  after  them,  produced  hoar  frost. 
Upon  the  dry  heights,  with  gravelly  bottoms,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  those  hoar  frosts  were  barety  perceptible,  and  produced  no  apparent 
effect  except  upon  a  few  of  the  most  tender  of  the  exposed  plants  ;  but,  in  low- 
situations,  and  more  especially  in  those  near  the  river,  or  other  considerable 
expanses  of  water,  the  leaves  of  dahlias,  potatoes,  and  several  other  plants, 
were  blackened,  and  some  were  entirely  destroyed,  at  least  in  the  above-ground 
portion.  So  marked  has  the  difference  been  between  what  is  considered  as  the 
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favoured  and  the  unfavoured  grounds,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  each  other,  and 
so  completely  have  tender  plants  upon  the  latter  escaped,  as  compared  with  the 
same  plants  on  the  former,  that  various  conjectures  have  been  raised  among 
practical  men  as  to  what  may  have  been  the  cause. 

Now,  though  the  reason  is  a  very  simple  and  obvious  one  to  those  who  have 
paid  even  a  moderate  degree  of  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  the  weather,  yet 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  it  briefly ;  because  it  is  of  no  small  importance  to  ' 
cultivators  of  tender  flowers,  or  indeed  to  cultivators  generally,  who  have  crops 
in  a  growing  state,  when  the  hand  of  winter  begins  to  be  laid,  however  slightly, 
upon  the  skirts  of  the  departing  summer.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  plant  is 
subjected  to  more  violent  action,  and  makes  a  stronger  growth  in  the  lowland 
situation,  it  is  less  hardy  in  its  nature.  In  the  second  place,  the  greater 
warmth  of  the  air  over  such  a  place  makes  it  take  up  much  more  moisture 
during  the  day,  than  the  air  upon  the  height  is  capable  of  sustaining.  In  the 
third  place,  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  day  and  the  night  is 
greater  in  the  warm  places  than  in  the  more  bleak  and  elevated,  for  the  very 
same  reason  that  the  temperatures  of  the  day  and  night  differ  more  in  tropical 
countries  than  in  temperate  ones.  Therefore,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  air 
immediately  over  the  low  ground  being  both  more  saturated  with  humidity, 
and  more  disposed  to  part  with  it,  much  sooner  makes  a  deposit  on  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  plants ;  and  this  deposit  is  dew  or  hoar  frost,  according  to  the 
temperature  ;  and  it  is  not  the  forming  of  the  hoar  frost,  but  the  melting  of  it, 
when  the  heat  returns,  and  more  especially  the  turning  of  it  rapidly  into 
vapour  by  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  which  disfigures  or  destroys  the  more 
tender  plants.  When  countries  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  plants  are  adapted 
to  their  circumstances,  so  that  fogs  and  hoar  frosts,  which  would  be  destructive 
on  a  surface  in  high  cultivation,  creep  harmlessly  along  the  swampy  valleys  of 
the  uncultivated  highlands.  But  it  will  always  be  found  that  the  grasses  there 
are  of  the  coarser  species  ;  and  if  man  should  come  and  build  his  cottage,  and 
form  his  little  garden  close  by  the  brook,  he  would  find  his  potatoes  stricken 
black  to  the  earth,  while  those  of  his  neighbour,  on  the  free  and  clear  hill  side, 
remained  in  all  their  greenness. 

What  has  now  been  stated  can  be  verified  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  observe  ; 
it  may  furnish  many  hints  as  to  the  spots  most  eligible  for  the  situations  of 
tender  plants,  when  a  choice  of  these  can  be  had ;  and  therefore  we  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  mention  of  it  as  more  useful  than  a  mere  diurnal  register  of  the 
weather,  which  every  one  can  make  for  himself. 


CALENDAR  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Stove. — Finish  repotting  ;  every  plant  that  requires  it  should  now  be 
shifted.  Always  use  clean  pots  and  plenty  of  drainage.  Prune  in  all  climb¬ 
ing-plants.  Ferns  should  now  be  separated  and  repotted.  Cacti,  Euphorbias, 
and  other  succulents  require  less  water  now.  The  earth  about  the  roots  of 
plants  turned  out  in  the  borders  of  the  house  will  require  renewing.  Cuttings 
struck  last  month  should  be  potted  and  kept  rather  warmer  than  those  struck 
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earlier.  Air  may  yet  be  given  in  fine  weather,  but  it  should  be  in  less  quantity 
and  for  a  shorter  time  :  towards  the  end  of  the  month  a  little  fire-heat  will  be 
necessary. 

Greenhouse — Here  also  the  potting  must  be  finished  as  early  as  possible. 
Greenhouse  plants  that  have  been  in  the  open  borders  during  summer  should 
be  taken  up,  the  matted  roots  cut  off,  and  the  plants  repotted.  Layers  of 
Verbena,  8zc.  should  be  potted  and  placed  in  a  warm  part  of  the  house.  AVhen 
there  is  not  sufficient  room  in  the  greenhouse,  all  the  kinds  of  Fuschia  and 
the  hardy  kinds  of  Geraniums  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  shed,  by  turning  the  plants 
out  of  the  earth  and  covering  them  thickly  with  loose  litter.  Chrysanthemums 
should  be  brought  in  to  flower.  Give  all  the  air  possible  on  fine  days.  AVater 
sparingly.  The  principal  thing  to  be  observed  is  keeping  the  house  as  dry  as 
possible. 

FLOAVER  GARDEN. 

As  soon  as  the  bloom  is  well  off  the  Dahlias,  they  should  be  cut  down ;  the 
roots  taken  up  and  dried ;  the  choice  ones  put  away  perfectly  secure  from 
frost,  and  the  common  ones  may  be  pitted  in  the  same  manner  that  potatoes 
are  buried.  Auriculas  should  be  cleaned  and  put  into  winter  quarters;  take 
care  there  is  no  drip  upon  them. 

Prepare  the  ground  for,  and  plant,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  &c.  Hya¬ 
cinths  for  forcing  should  now  be  potted;  also  Double  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Jon¬ 
quils,  Iris,  &c.  Cuttings  of  China  and  other  Roses  may  now  be  potted  and 
put  into  a  cold  frame. 

The  end  of  the  month  is  a  good  time  to  make  any  alterations  that  may  be 
required  in  the  flower  garden.  Prune  and  plant  shrubs. 

Keep  the  lawns  mowed  as  close  as  possible  while  the  weather  continues 
open.  Clip  edges  for  the  last  time.  The  cultivator  should  now  be  looking 
forward  to  the  approach  of  winter,  and  provide  accordingly. 


FLORAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Leicestershire  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  The  Third 
Exhibition  was  held  on  the  29th  July.  Prizes  awarded: — 

CARNATIONS. — FIRST  CLASS. 

First  pan  of  9  flowers. ..Mr.  Smalley,  with  Smalley’s  King,  Cartwright’s  Rainbow,  Smal-  . 
ley’s  Fair  Helen,  Malpas’s  Lady  Grey,  Smalley’s  Victoria,  Hufton’s  Drusilla,  Palmer’s  Flora, 
Derby  Willow,  Smalley’s  Prince  Albert. 

CARNATIONS. — SECOND  CLASS. 

First  pan  of  6  Carnations. ..Mr.  Smalley,  with  Walmsley’s  William  IV.,  Earl  Howe,  Pear¬ 
son’s  Madam  Mara,  Queen  Dowager,  Smalley’s  King,  and  Wonderful. 

First  pan  of  6  Picotees...Mr.  G.  Hudson,  with  Hardy’s  Catherine',  Wheatley’s  Lucy, 
Imogene,  Matchless  Hero,  Julia,  and  Hudson’s  Phcebe. 

First  pan  of  3  Carnations. ..Mr.  Smalley,  with  Smalley’s  Wonderful,  Butterfly,  and 

Adelaide.  ,  ,  , 

First  pan  of  3  Picotees,..Mv.  Smalley,  with  Parker’s  Sir  Thomas,  Palmers  Flora,  and 
Parkinson’s  Diana. 
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CLASSES. 

Scarlet  Bizarres....!.  Seedling  (Romeo),  Mr.  W.  Musson ;  2.  Seedling  (Locomotive), 
Mr.  R.  Marris ;  3.  Ely’s  Colonel  Wainman,  ditto;  4.  Hepwortli’s  Leader,  Mr.  G.  Hudson; 
5.  Ely’s  Jolly  Dragoon,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. ;  6.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  ditto ;  7.  Gameboy, 
Mr.  G.  Hudson;  Walmsley’s  William  IV.,  ditto. 

Crimson  Bizarres... 1.  Paul  Pry,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun.;  2.  Hudson’s  Bishop  of  York,  Mr. 
G.  Hudson;  3.  Spitfire,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  4.  Gregory’s  Alfred,  ditto;  5.  Cartwright’s  Rain¬ 
bow,  Mr.  J.  Smalley;  6.  Hudson’s  Squire  Dawson,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  7.  Taylor's  Birming¬ 
ham,  Mr.  R.  Marris;  8.  Lee’s  Duke  of  Kent,  Rev.  S.  Wigg. 

Scarlet  Flakes...  1.  Addenbrooke’s  Lydia,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  2.  Toone’s  Ringleader,  ditto; 
3.  Simpson’s  Marquis  of  Granby,  Mr.  R.  Marris;  4.  Orson’s  Rob  Roy,  Mr.  G.  Hudson  ; 
5.  Smalley’s  Fair  Helen,  Mr.  R.  Marris;  6.  Thornicroft’s  Brilliant  ditto ;  7.  Seedling,  Rev. 
S.  Wigg;  8.  Madam  Mara,  Mr.  G.  Hudson. 

Rose  Flakes... 1.  Hudson’s  Lady  Flora,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  2,  Greasley’s  Village  Maid, 
ditto;  3.  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  ditto  ;  4.  Duchess  of  Kent,  ditto  ;  5.  Madam  Vestris, 
Rev.  S.  Wigg ;  C.  Sir  Geo.  Crewe,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell ;  7.  Lady  Grey,  Mr.  R.  Marris  ;  8. 
Smalley’s  Wonderful,  Rev.  S.  Wigg. 

Purple  Flakes. ..Simpson’s  Invincible,  Mr.  S.  Smalley  ;  2.  Queen  of  Sheba,  Mr.  G.  Hud¬ 
son  ;  3.  Mrs.  Thornton,  ditto ;  4.  Charlotte,  Mr.  R.  Marris;  5.  Seedling,  Rev.  S.  Wigg ; 
G.  Ely’s  John  Wright,  Mr.  Smalley;  7.  Seedling,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  8.  Smalley’s  Victoria, 
Mr.  Smalley. 

Light  Edged  Red  Picotees. ..1.  Wood’s  Victoria,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  2.  Palmer’s  Flora, 
Mr.  R.  Marris;  3.  Russell’s  Incomparable,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. ;  4.  Miss  Bacon,  Mr.  J. 
Smalley;  5.  Martin’s  Victoria,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell ;  G.  Sharpe’s  Unique,  Mr.  R.  Marris;  7. 
Seedling,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  3  Fanny,  Mr.  R.  Marris. 

Heavy  Edged  Red  Picotees...  1 .  Derby  Willow,  Mr.  R.  Marris;  2. _  Martin’s  Prince 
George,  ditto;  3.  Taylor’s  Lady  Nelson,  ditto;  4.  Seedling,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun.  ;  5.  Hudson’s 
Victory,  Mr.  G.  Hudson ;  6.  Seedling,  ditto;  7.  Parker’s  Sir  Thomas,  ditto;  8.  Seedling, 
ditto. 

Light  Edged  Purple  Picotees. ..1.  Hudson’s  Phoebe,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  2.  Mary  Ann,  Mr. 
R.  Harris,  jun.;  Hufton’s  Miss  Willoughby ;  4.  Hudson’s  Maria,  Mr.  G.  Hudson  ;  5. 

Seedling,  ditto;  6.  Enchanter,  Mr.  R.  Marris;  7.  Seedling,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. ;  8.  ditto, 
ditto. 

Heavy  Edged  Purple  Picotees. ..1.  Hudson’s  Julia,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  2.  Seedling,  Mr. 
J.  Smalley:  3.  ditto,  ditto;  4.  Drusilla,  Mr.  R.  Marris ;  5.  Seedling,  Mr  G.  Hudson ;  6. 
Isabella,  Mr.  R.  Marris;  7.  Victoria,  M.  J.  Smalley;  8.  Beauty  of  Northampton,  Mr.  R. 
Marris. 

First  12  Pansies. ..Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. 

Second  ditto... Mr.  Mott. 

First  6  ditto. ..Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. 

Second  ditto... Mr.  Harden,  gardener  to  C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq. 

First  3  Stove  Plants. ..Vinca  Alba,  Vinca  Rosea,  and  Hibiscus  Rosa  Sinensis,  Mr.  Freer. 
Second  ditto. ..Hibiscus  lutea  Sinensis,  Hibiscus  fulgens,  and  Caladium  bicolor,  Mr. 
Freer. 

First  3  Greenhouse  Plants. ..Fuchsias,  fulgens,  globosa,  and  conica... Mr.  Stacey. 

Second  ditto. ..Nerium  splendens,  ILoya  carnosa,  and  Gnaphalium  eximium,  Mr.  Freer. 


DAHLIAS. 

1.  Ruby,  Mr.  J.  Harden;  2.  Hope,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell;  3.  Headley’s  Perfection,  Mr. 
Mortimer;  4.  Defiance,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell ;  5.  Springfield  Rival,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. ;  6. 
Premier,  Mr.  T.  Christian  ;  7.  Rival  Yellow,  Mr.  C.  Mortimer ;  8.  Topaz,  ditto  ;  9.  Lord 
Liverpool,  Mr.  Stone  ,  10.  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Mr.  G.  Walker  ;  11.  Fireball,  Mr.  R.  Harris, 
jun.;  12.  Harris’s  Conquer,  Mr. W.  Mitchell. 

Six  Herbaceous  Plants,  Mr.  R.  Marris. ..Lychnis  Chalcedonica  pleno,  Penstemon  gen- 
tianides,  and  Pubescens  Lathyrus  grandiflora,  Potentilla  Hopwoodiana,  and  Dianthus 
Hispanicus. 


Wolverhampton  Horticultural  Society.  Prizes  awarded. 

Best  3  Stove  Plants... Cy enoches  Loddigesii  maxillaria  stapeliordes,  AcroperaLoddigesii, 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Son. 

Best  3  Greenhouse  Plants. ..Salvia  patens,  Cassia  australis,  Sollya  hetrophylla,  Mr. Green, 
Best  3  Geraniums. ..Garth’s  Perfection,  Rendle’s  Alarm,  Climax,  Mr.  Green. 

Best  single  Geranium. ..Louis  Quatorze,  Mr.  Mowbray. 

Roses,  best  pot. ..La  Marquie,  ditto. 

Best  3  Herbaceous  Plants. ..Liatris  pumila,  Verbena  Elfordiensis,  Caliprora  flavh,  Messrs. 
Pope  and  Son. 

Pansies,  20  blooms. ..Not  named,  Mr.  Stubbs. 

Best  single  Fuchsia... Magniflora,  Mr.  Mowbray. 

Best  3  ditto... Splendens,  grandiflora,  elegans,  Mrs,  II.  Horden. 

Best  3  Cockscombs... Dwarf,  ditto. 
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Hardy  Annuals. ..Sphenogyne  speciosa,  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  Schyzanthus  piunatus. 
Mr.  B.  Hicklin. 

Basket  of  Plants. ..Mr.  Mowbray. 

Carnations,  best  14  pair. ..Duke  of  Devonshire,  Huntsman,  Gamebov,  Rainbow,  Paul 
Pry,  Paulina,  Lady  Hill,  Beauty  of  Cradley,  Red  Rover,  Miss  Sitwell,  British  Queen, 
Village  Maid,  Lady  Hood  (Seedling),  Seedling,  Mr.  Thos.  Aston. 

Ditto,  Scarlet  Bizarres...l.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  J.  Elliot;  2.  Gameboy,  Mr.Bullock ; 
3.  Leader,  Mr.  Aston. 

Ditto,  Crimson  Bizarres...l.  Rainbow,  Mr.  Aston;  2.  Paulina,  ditto  ;  3.  Lady  Hill,  ditto. 
Ditto,  Purple  Flakes...  1.  Bellerophon,  Mr.  Crowdry;  2.  Queen,  ditto;  3.  Victoria,  Mr. 
Cartwright. 

Ditto,  Scarlet  Flakes...'!.  Roseaby,  Rev.  G.  F.  Molineux ;  2.  Red  Rover,  Mr.  Aston; 
3.  Cleopatra,  Mr.  J.  Elliot. 

Ditto,  Rose  Flakes... 1.  Rosetta,  Mr.  Crowdry;  2.  Seedling,  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons;  3. 
Lady  Hood,  Mr.  Bullock. 

Scarlet  Picotees. — 1.  Venus,  Rev.  G.  F.  Molineux;  2.  Lord  Sondes,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  ; 
3.  Nymph,  Mr.  Crowdry. 

Purple  ditto. ..1.  Lady  Peel,  Mr.  Crowdry;  2.  Isabella,  Mr.  Cartwright;  3.  Cleopatra, 
Mr.  Aston. 

Extra  Prize.— Orange  Tree... Mr.  Green. 


August  5.  Chester  Horticultural  Society. 

o 

Prizes  awarded  : — • 


Summer  Exhibition. 


Carnations...!  pan,  Mr.  Evans  ;  2.  Mr.  Hough;  3.  Mr.  Roberts. 

Pink  Bizarre...  1.  Mr.  Thomas,  Paul  Pry;  2.  Mr.  Evans,  Lord  Milton;  3.  Edwards, 
"Walker,  and  Co.,  Rev.  J.  Plumptre  ;  4.  Mr.  Evans,  Alfred;  5.  Mr.  Evans,  Cestrian ;  (j. 
Mr.  Hough,  Pottery  Queen  ;  7.  Mr.  Evans,  Harkaway. 

Scarlet  Bizarre... 1.  Mr.  Lowe,  Game  Boy;  2.  Mr.  Lowe,  Duke  of  Leeds;  3.  Messrs. 
Edwards,  Leader;  4.  Mr.  Evans,  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  5.  Mr.  Evans,  Colonel  Lee;  6.  Mr. 
Evans,  William  IV. ;  7.  Mr.  Evans,  Dragoon. 

Scarlet  Flake...  1.  Mr.  Noyes,  Rob  Roy;  2.  Mr.  Evans,  William  IV.;  3.  Edwards, 
Walker,  and  Co.,  Lady  Hill ;  4.  Mr.  Evans,  Lydia;  5.  Mr.  Evans,  Bright  Venus ;  6.  Mr. 
Hough,  Mondes  Susannah;  7.  Mr.  H.  Thomas,  Dr.  Barnes. 

Purple  Flake... 1.  Mr.  Evans,  Major  Cartwright;  2.  Mr.  Evans,  Ely's  Victoria ;  3.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mango;  4.  Mr-  Hough,  Ely’s  John  Wright ;  5.  Mr.  Evans,  Enchanter;  6.  Mr. 
Evans,  Linnaeus;  7.  Mr.  Evans,  Invincible. 

Pink  Flake...  1.  Edwards,  Walker,  and  Co.,  Marchioness  of  Westminster;  2.  Mr.  Evans, 
Conquering  Hero;  3.  Mr.  H.  Thomas,  Lady  Egerton :  4.  Mr.  Evans,  Lady  Scott ;  5.  Mr. 
Hough,  Queen  of  Roses;  6.  Mr.  Evans,  Lady  Grey;  7.  Mr.  Evans,  Fair  Flora. 

Purple  Picotee...l.  Mr.  H.  Thomas,  Princess  Victoria  ;  2.  Mr.  Evans,  Queen  of  Sheba  ; 
3.  Mr.  Hough,  Martha;  4.  Mr.  Evans,  Drusilla;  5.  Mr.  Evans,  Unknown;  6.  Mr.  Hough, 

Cleopatra;  7.  Mr.  Evans,  Lucy.  . 

Red  Picotee...l.  Mr.  Evans,  Mrs.  Horner;  2.  Mr.  Hough,  Nonpareil;  3.  Mr.  Edwards, 
Marc  Antony;  4.  Mr.  Evans,  Lord  Brougham;  5.  Mr.  Evans,  Lady  Talbot;  6.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Will  Stukeley ;  7.  Mr.  Evans,  Unknown. 

Seedlings. ..Scarlet  Flake,  Mr.  Lowe;  Purple  Flake,  Mr.  Lowe  ;  Pink  Flake,  Mr.  E\ans; 
Purple  Picotee,  Mr.  Noyes  ;  Red  Picotee,  Mr.  Lowe. 

Dahlias. ..1.  Nurserymen,  Messrs.  Dickson ;  2.  Amateurs,  Mrs.  Yates;  pest  Scarlet, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Fire  Ball;  Best  Dark,  Mr.  Kelly,  Dr.  Halley;  Best  Yellow,  J.  Fielden,  Esq., 
Topaz;  Best  White,  Mrs.  Yates,  Virgin  Queen ;  Best  Lilac,  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton.  Ma¬ 
donna;  Best  Purple,  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton,  Stuart  Wortley  ;  Best  Crimson,  E.  S.  Walker, 
Esq..  Springfield  Rival;  Best  Rose,  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  Ruby;  Best  lipped  or  Stiiped,  E.  S. 
Walker,  Esq.,  Lady  Dartmouth. 

Best  Pansies  (pan),  Messrs.  Dickson.  ...  .  7  . 

Hothouse  Plants...  1.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Stanhopea  insignis  variety;  2.  H.  Hesketli, 
Esq  ,  Russellia  juncea;  3  C.  Potts,  Esq.,  Bletia  Tankerville ;  4.  Messrs  Dickson,  Stan- 
liopea  insignis;  5.  J.  Fielden,  Esq.,  Gongorn  Sps.  Demerara;  6,  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Eulophia  Maxillaria  ;  7.  C.  Potts,  Esq.,  Erythrina  Crus  Galir.  ,  ,  _ , 

Greenhouse  Plants. ..1.  C.  Potts,  Esq.,  Tropoeolum  Pentaphyllum;  2.  H.  Hesketh,  Esq., 
Sollya  lieterophylla ;  3.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Astelma  eximium ;  4.  C.  Potts,  Esq.,  Nierem- 
bergia  gracilis  ;  5.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Salvia  patens  ;  H.  Hesketh,  Esq.,  Loasae  aurantica  .■ 
7.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Fuchsia  fulgens. 

Geraniums... 1.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Sylph;  2.  P.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Joan  of  Arc;  3.  Mr. 
Roberts,  Parker’s  Triumphant. 

Annuals  (pan)... Messrs.  Dickson. 


August  5.  York  Horticultural  Society.  Prizes  awarded. 

Carnations,  Scarlet  Bizarre...  1,  2.  Mr.  Hardman,  Coney-street,  for  Hoyle’s  Duke  of  Leeds  ; 
3.  Rev.  L.  Hird,  Bootham,  for  Game  Boy. 

Ditto,  Pink  Bizarre...  1,  2,  3.  Mr.  Hepton,  Clementhorpe,  for  Lucretia  and  Paul  Pry. 
Ditto,  Scarlet  Flake...].  Mr.  Hepton;  2.  Mr.  Merryweather,  Walmgate;  3.  Rev.  L.  llivd, 
for  Wilson’s  William  IV. 
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Ditto,  Purple  Flake... 1,  2,  3.  Rev.  L.  Hird,  for  Bellerophon. 

Ditto,  Selfs. ..1.  Mr.  Merry  weather ;  2,3.  Rev.  L.  Hird,  for  Bellerophon  and  Brooke’s 
Lydia. 

Ditto,  Pink  Flake... 1.  Mr.  Merryweather ;  2,  3.  Rev.  L.  Hird,  for  Ely’s  Lovely  Anne  and 
Martin’s  Village  Maid. 

Red-laced  Picotee...l,  2,  3.  Mr.  Hepton,  for  Sir  John  Boyne  and  Lord  Brougham. 

Purple  Picotee...l,  3.  Mr.  Hepton;  2.  Rev.  L.  Hird,  for  Bootham’s  Victoria. 

Dahlias,  best  tray  of  24  blooms,  open  to  all  England... 1.  (President’s  prize),  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Layerthorpe,  for  Meteor,  Wonder,  Juno,  Duke  ot  Wellington,  Eva,  Fair  Maid  of  Clifton, 
Suffolk  Hero,  Topaz,  Monarch,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Lady  Dunglass,  Triumphant,  Essex 
Rival,  Cceur  de  Lion,  Dodd’s  Mary,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Lady  Copley,  Tliurtell’s  Lady  Flora 
Hastings,  Windsor  Rival,  Striped  Perlection,  Unique,  Miss  Johnson,  Duchess uf  Portland, 
and  Marginatum  Superbum ;... 2.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  Fishergate,  for  Rival  Granta, 
Suffolk  Hero,  Metropolitan  Rose,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Ward’s  Mary,  Rienzi,  Horwood’s 
Defiance,  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  Ansell’s  Unique,  Sparry’s  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Wid- 
nall’s  Argo,  Essex  Rival,  Virgin  Queen,  Lady  Kinnaird,  Mackenzie’s  Perfection,  Foster’s 
Eva,  Widnall’s  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Clio,  Perfecta,  Climax,  Dodd’s  Duke  of  Wellington,  Headley’s 
Perfection,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Dodd’s  Grace  Darling ;... 3.  Mr. 
Edwards,  for  Triumphant,  Amato,  Lady  Buckinghamshire,  Cupped  Crimson,  Exemplary, 
A’ariabilis,  Rienzi,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Suffolk  Hero,  Knight’s  Victory,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Iantha,  Fat  Boy,  Peerless  Primrose,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Euterpe,  Emulation,  Wonder, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Fox,  Queen  of  Sarum,  Marginatum  superbum,  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  and 
Conductor. 

Best  tray  of  18  blooms,  open  to  all  England...!.  Mr.  Edwards,  for  Triumphant,  Miss 
Johnson,  Topaz,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Emulation,  Essex  Rival,  Ward’s  Mary,  Suffolk  Hero, 
Dodd’s  Mary,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Independent,  Quari,  Rival  Sussex,  Lady  Dunglass, 
Marginatum  superbum.  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Hon.  Mrs.  Fox,  and  Lady  Buckinghamshire ; 
...2.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Stone’s  Yellow  Perfection,  Sparry’s  Beauty 
of  the  Plain,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Virgin  Queen,  Miller’s  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Lady  Kin¬ 
naird,  Suffolk  Hero,  Metropolitan  Rose,  Essex  Rival,  Lindsay’s  Parolla,  Foster’s  Eva, 
Rienzi,  Miss  Scroope,  Sussex  Rival,  Queen  of  Jestnond,  Purple  Perfection,  and  Jones’s 
Francess  ;...3.  Mr.  Edwards,  for  Queen  of  Sarum,  Marginatum  superbum,  Hero  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  Suffolk  Hero.  Lady  Dunglass,  Iantha,  Triumphant,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  Wonder,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Independent,  Exemplar,  Beauty  of  the  Plain, 
Unique,  Fair  Maid  of  Clifton,  Egyptian  King,  and  Girling’s  Leonora. 

Best  tray  of  12  blooms,  open  to  Amateurs  and  Gentlemen’s  Gardeners  only...l.  J.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Esq.  Clifton,  for  Don  John,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Sir  Wm.  Middleton,  Virgin  Queen, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  Egyptian  Prince,  Mackenzie’s  Perfection, 
Lewisham  Rival,  Ansell’s  Unique,  Lady  Kinnaird,  and  Hylas;...2.  Joseph  Buckle,  Esq. 
Monkgate,  for  Reliance,  Virgin  Queen,  Fire  Ball,  Rienzi,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Etonia, 
Miss  Johnston,  Unique,  Rival  Sussex,  Lady  Kinnaird,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and  Lewisham 
Rival;. ..3.  John  Prest,  Esq  for  Middlesex  Rival,  Unique,  Victory,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Dodd’s 
Mary,  Miss  Johnston,  Howard’s  Defiance,  Suffolk  Hero,  Reliance,  Lady  Kinnaird,  and 
Rival  Sussex. 

Best  tray  of  G  bloom,  ditto...  1.  F.  Hill,  Esq.  South  Parade,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Primrose, 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  Suffolk  Hero,  Hon.  J.  S.  Wortley,  and  Mackenzie’s  Perfection ;... 
2.  Rev.  L.  Hird,  for  Middlesex  Rival,  Virgin  Queen,  Suffolk  Hero,  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
Headley’s  Perfection,  and  Duchess  of  Portland  ;... 3.  J.  Richardson,  Esq.  for  Duchess  of 
Devonshire, ,l\larquis  of  Lothian,  Don  John,  Hylas,  Bowling-green  itival,  and  Mrs.  Newby. 

Best  Dahlia  of  any  colour... 1.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Hope  ;  2.  Mr.  Eduards,  for  Beamy 
of  the  Plain  ;  3.  Rev.  D.  R.  Currer,  for  Marquis  of  Lothian  ;  4.  Mr.  Turner,  Stonegate,  for 
ditto;  5.  Lord  Howden,  for  ditto  ;  6.  H.  M.  Baines,  Esq.  lor  ditto. 

Best  tray  of  Roses...  1,  3.  Mr.  Clarkson,  Fulford ;  2.  Lord  Howden. 

Best  of  12  Asters. ..Mr.  Clarkson. 

Best  tray  of  24  Pansies...  1.  J.  Richardson,  Esq.  for  Mulberry,  Esther,  Belzoni,  Star  of 
Clieshunt,  Thompson’s  Victoria,  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Rainbow,  Sarah  Jane,  Masterpiece, 
Gains’s  Climax,  Seedling,  Purpurea  grandiflora,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Beauty  of  Ealing,  Carlo 
Dolce,  The  Duke,  Hector,  Magnum  Bonum,  Victoria,  Arnaria,  Regina,  Sanguinea,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  Napoleon  ;  2.  Mr.  Robinson,  Stonegate  ;  3.  Messrs.  Backhouse. 

Best  tray  of  12  Pansies...!.  J.  Richardson,  Esq.  for  Lovegrove’s  Coronation,  Radiata 
superba,  Thompson’s  Victoria,’  Belzoni,  Seedling,  Magnum  Bonum,  Climax,  Mulberry, 
Large  White,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  Carlo  Dolce,  and  Masterpiece;  2.  Henry  Richardson,  Esq. 
for  Purpurea,  Chimpanzee,  Climax,  Mulberry,  Victoria,  Coronation,  Beauty  of  Edmonton, 
Thompson's  Victoria,  Lady  Heatlicote,  Mrs.  Adams,  Masterpiece,  and  Rainbow. 

PLANTS. 

Stove  Plants... 1.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Thunbergia  aurantiaca;  2.  J.  Buckle,  Esq.  for 
Manetia  glabra;  3.  Rev.  D.  R.  Currer,  for  Crassula lalcata ;  4.  Mr.  Edwards,  Layerthorpe, 
for  Acacia  kermesina;  5.  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  Stonegate,  lor  Sinningia  guttata. 

Greenhouse  Plants. ..1,  2,  and  3.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  the  first  the  President’s  prize,  for 
Dipsacus  pur.iceus,  Salvia  patens,  and  Siphocamphlus  bicolor ;  4.  Mr.  John  Robinson,  for 
Clematis  Sieboldii;  5.  C.  Harris,  Esq.  Fulford  Grange,  lor  Camellia,  double-striked. 

Ericas...  1,  2,  and  3.  Mr.  Edwards,  for  Juliana,  Incarnata,  and  Incarnata  superba. 

Balsams...  1.  Messrs.  Backhouse  ;  2.  J.  Barber,  Esq. ;  3.  G.  Hudson,  Esq. 

Fuchsias... 1  and  2.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Fuchsia  fulgens  and  Fuchsia  Atkiusonia; 
3.  G.  Hudson,  Esq.  for  Fuchsia  fulgens. 
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Verbenas. ..1.  J.  Buckle,  Esq.  for  Emmersonia ;  2.  Mr.  Clarkson,  Fulford-road,  for  Ni- 
venii ;  3.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Tweediana  grandifiora. 

Annuals. ..1.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Collinsia  heterophylla ;  2.  J.  Buckle,  Esq.  for  Lo¬ 
belia  heterophylla  ;  3.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Phlox  Drummondii. 

Cockscombs...!.  II.  Preston,  Esq. ;  2  and  3.  C.  Harris,  Esq. 

Hardy  Plants...  1  and  2.  Messrs.  Backhouse,  for  Chelona  barbata  and  Pentstemon 
gentianoides  ;  3.  J.  Buckle,  Esq.  for  Antenhmum  pariphyloides. 


August  6.  Grantham  Carnation  Show.  Prizes  awarded. 

1.  Mr.  Whittaker,  for  the  first  stand  of  Carnations,  Wilmer’s  Amato,  "Whittaker’s  Colonel 
MacQueen,  Orson’s  Rob  Roy,  Turner’s  Princess  Charlotte,  Lady  Vernon,  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle,  Lord  Manners,  Unknown,  Yeoman’s  Patroness;  2.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Banton’s  Para¬ 
gon,  Gregory’s  Alfred.  Pearson’s  Madame  Mara,  Princess  Charlotte,  Bantcn’s  Grace  Darling 
(a  seedling),  Hira’s  Alpha,  Ellingwortli’s  Sir  Frederick,  Lee’s  Cleopatra,  Banton’s  Fairy 
Queen  ;  3.  John  Mills,  Esq.  Stamford. 

Scarlet  Bizarres...l.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Rainforth’s  Game  Boy;  2.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Bellisa- 
rius  ;  3.  Mr.  Whittaker,  for  Wilmer’s  High  Admiral ;  4.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Fanfare  Hero  ; 

5.  Mr.  Whittaker,  for  Newman  Noggs ;  6.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Game  Boy. 

Crimson  Bizar;es...l.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Ely’s  Duke  of  Bedford;  2.  Mr.  Whittaker,  for 
Madame  Taglioni ;  3.  Ditto,  for  Cottage  Hero. 

Scarlet  Flakes... 1.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Simpson’s  Marquis  of  Granby;  2.  Ditto,  for  Wilson’s 
Sir  H.  Davy  ;  3.  Ditto,  for  Orson’s  Rob  Roy;  4.  Mr.  Whittaker,  for  Wilmer’s  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria;  5.  Mr.  Yeoman,  for  Banton’s  Flora  M'lvor;  6.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Napoleon. 

Rose  Flakes. ..1.  Mr.  Yeomans,  for  Duchess  of  Devonshire ;  2.  Mr.  Whittaker,  for  Lady 
Vernon;  3.  Mr.  Yeomans,  for  Mountaineer;  4.  Mr.  Whittaker,  for  Lovely  Anne  ;  5.  Mr. 
Banton,  for  Grace  Darling;  6.  Mr.  Yeomans,  for  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

Purple  Flakes... 1.  Mr.  Yeomans,  for  Hufton’s  Fair  Rosamond:  2.  Mr.  Banton,  for 
Princess  Charlotte  ;  3.  Mr.  Whittaker,  for  Queen  of  Sheba  ;  4.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Ely’s  Lady 
Hawley  ;  5.  Mr.  Whittaker,  for  Lady  Wildman  ;  6.  Ditto,  ditto. 

Red  Picotees,  heavy  edge... 1.  Mr.  Banton,  lor  Banton’s  Marmion  ;  2.  Ditto,  for  Martin’s 
Coronet;  3.  Ditto,  for  Banton’s  Ariel ;  4.  Mr.  Yeomans  for  Ariel ;  5.  Mr.  Whittaker,  for 
Hunt’s  Victoria  ;  6.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Wilmer’s  Alcides. 

Red  Picotees,  light-edge...  1.  Mr.  Whittaker,  for  Elizabeth;  2.  Mr.  Yeomans,  for  Miss 
Bacon  ;  3.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Randolph;  4.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Juliana;  p.  Ditto,  for  Ruby  ; 

6.  Mr.  Ashwell,  for  Miss  Bacon. 

Purple  Picotees,  heavy-edge...  1.  Mr.  Yeomans,  for  Muscroft’s  Queen  Victoria  ;  2.  Ditto, 
for  Lee’s  Cleopatra;  3.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Orson’s  Maria;  4.  Mr.  Whittaker,  for  Unknown; 
5.  Ditto,  for  Youell’s  Imperial ;  C.  Mr.  J.  Wood,  for  Orson's  Seedling. 

Purple  Picotees,  light-edge... 1.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Spurr’s  Rutland  Beauty  (seedling); 
2.  Ditto,  for  Orson’s  Beauteous  Queen  ;  3.  Mr.  Yeomans,  for  Patroness  ;  4.  Mr.  Banton, 
for  Lady  Harewood  ;  5.  Mr.  Yeomans,  for  Yeoman’s  Duke  of  Rutland  ;  6.  Mr.  "Whittaker, 
for  Colonel  Southern. 

Best  6  Greenhouse  Plants. ..Mr.  Sharman  for  Chironia  frutescens,  Gnaphalium  erube- 
scens,  Siphocamphylus  bicolor,  Crassula  obliqua,  Salvia  patens,  Alonsoa  incisifolia. 

Best  6  Ericas... Mr.  Buckwell,  forPrinceps,  Versifera,  Tricolor,  Facegiator,  Daphneflora, 
Retorta. 

Best  6  Fuchsias... Mr.  Sharman,  for  three  Seedlings,  Tenella  globosa  major,  Atkinsonia. 

Best  6  Calceolarias... Mr.  Sharman,  all  Seedlings. 

Best  6  Geraniums... Mr.  Sharman,  for  Gem,  Duchess  of  Roxburgh,  Navarino,  Hill’s 
Champion,  Ann  of  Cleves,  Fleeter. 

Best  Group  of  Plants. ..Mr.  Sharman,  for  Russellia  juneea,  Dwarf  Orange  Tree,  Russellia 
cerulea,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  Fuchsia  globosa  major,  Fuchsia  elegans,  Seedling  Calceo¬ 
laria,  Sinningia  villosa,  Erithrina  cristagalli,  Angelonia  labriearifolia,  Crassula  obliqua, 
Fuchsia  fulgens,  Gesneria  bulbosa,  Rhodanthe  lantana  scarbrilla,  Trevirana  coccinea, 
Oxalis  Dieppii,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Crassula  coccinea,  Queen  ceneraria,  Geranium 
grandissimuin. 

Best  6  Greenhouse  Plants  grown  by  Amateur's. ..Mrs.  Dixon,  for  Pimelea,  Fuchsia  ele¬ 
gans,  Calceolaria  cestierensis,  Agapanthus,  Geranium  Fosteri  rosea,  Speculum  mundi. 

Eest  15  cut  specimens  of  Hardy  Flowers  by  Amateurs. ..The  Rev.  C.  Johnston. 


Amateur  Gardeners’  Society.  Held  at  the  Albion  Tavern,  Maiden-lane, 
King’s  Cross,  London,  on  the  21st  of  Semptember.  Prizes  awarded. 


DAHLIAS. 

First  Class,  12  blooms...!.  Mr.  Blunt ;  2.  Dir.  Rainback  ;  3.  Dir.  J.  S.  Fort ;  4.  Dir.  Cross. 
Second  Class,  6  blooms...  1.  Dir.  Old;  2.  Dir.  Bullen;  3.  Dir.  Gibbs;  4.  Dir.  Curtis. 
Seedlings  of  1840. ..1.  Dir.  Cox  ;  2.  Dir.  Blunt. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  FLORICULTURE, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TH&  FLORIST’S  JOURNAL. 

SiRj  I  am  particularly  fond  of  flowers,  and  cultivate  for 
amusement  as  many  as  I  can  find  room  for  on  a  rather  limited 
spot  of  ground.  ^  It  is  only  those  hours  which  I  can  snatch  from 
professional  engagements,  that  allow  me  time  to  attend  to  my  beds 
and  borders  ;  and  yet  I  assure  you  I  have  sometimes  a  very  splendid 
show.  Though  not  a  botanist,  I  am  always  delighted  to  visit 
gardens,  and  have  certainly  seen  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
establishments  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  always  with  in¬ 
creasing  pleasure.  But  I  must  acknowledge  that  floriculture  is 
my  hobby,  and  merely,  perhaps,  because  I  have  not  space  for  the 
introduction  of  any  other  branch  of  the  art. 

My  practice  being  on  a  small  scale,  I  make  up  for  my  want  of 
scope  by  reading  every  book  I  can  lay  hands  on,  especially  those 
which  treat  of  floriculture  ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  I  hailed  the 
appearance  of  the  Florist’s  Journal,  to  which  I  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  since  its  commencement,  and  shall,  I  dare  say,  continue  to 
be  as  long  as  it  yields  that  information  and  amusement  which  it 
has  done  hitherto. 

Its  descriptions  and  various  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  flowers  and  flower-gardens  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
work  ;  and,  as  there  is  a  wide  field  before  you  for  such  discussions, 
I  am  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  progressive  improvement  of  the  journal 
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on  these,  to  me,  interesting  subjects.  I  would  gladly  be  a  con¬ 
tributor  if  I  had  anything  worthy  of  your  notice  to  present ;  what 
I  may  do  in  this  way,  however,  will  be  chiefly  in  the  shape  of 
questions. 

As  a  subscriber  and  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  work,  I  beg 
leave  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  usually  allowed  to  a  friend, 
viz.,  that  of  giving  advice  ;  and  at  the  same  time  would  re¬ 
spectfully  recommend  that,  in  all  future  details  relative  to  the 
general  subject,  whether  descriptive  or  critical,  there  should  be 
nothing  ambiguous  or  hypercritical,  and  so  plain,  that  “  he  who 
runs  may  read.” 

I  am  led  to  make  this  remark  from  having  observed,  in  your 
very  able  expose  of  the  published  report  concerning  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Kew,  some  assertions  which  I  really  do  not  clearly 
understand.  At  page  79  of  the  Supplement  to  the  July  number, 
is  the  following  passage  : — “  The  species  of  plants  are  as  old  as 
the  creation  ;  and,  though  Dr.  Lindley,  somewhere  in  his  multipli- 
cated  writings,  hints  that  there  is  a  sort  of  subnormal  or  semi- 
organic  matter  which  lingers  on  the  margin,  waiting  the  wind, — 
and  if  the  said  wind  shall  blow  it  landward,  it  becomes  a  lichen, 
but  if  seaward,  lo  and  behold  it  is  a  fucus  !” 

Now,  I  would  beg  to  ask,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  passage  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Lindley,  or  any  other  botanist,  can  suppose 
that  organic  matter  can  have  extraneous  existence  ?  or  that  any 
body,  whether  fluid  or  solid  (however  plastic  the  latter  may  be),  can, 
under  any  circumstances  of  heat,  air,  or  moisture,  affecting  them, 
be  changed  from  an  unorganic  to  an  organic  state  ? 

A  little  illustration  of  this  passage,  from  your  own  pen,  will  very 
much  oblige  me,  as  well  as  several  others,  your  readers,  who  are 
doubtful  about  it.  Tyro. 

From  respect  to  our  correspondent,  “  Tyro,”  as  well  as  from 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  he  alludes,  we  shall  offer 
one  or  two  short  observations  upon  the  “  Philosophy  of  Flori¬ 
culture.” 

This  is  a  subject,  of  the  importance  of  which  comparatively  few 
practical  florists,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  seem  to  be 
aware  ;  and  it  is  doubtful,  considering  the  great  difference  among 
“  the  Doctors,”  whether  even  they  understand  very  much  about 
it.  Upon  every  subject,  be  it  what  it  may,  there  is  only  one 
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truth,  or  system  of  truths  ;  so  that  if  there  be  twenty  allegations 
concerning  it,  nineteen  of  them  must  be  erroneous.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  the  grand  cause  of  error  in  the  theory,  or,  to  express  it 
more  correctly,  in  the  generalization  of  the  facts  and  practice 
upon  matters  of  all  descriptions  ;  for  in  a  book-producing  and 
lecturing  age  like  the  present,  the  expounders  of  false  doctrines 
exceed  the  propounders  of  true  by  a  most  overwhelming  majority  5 
and  what  is  more,  and  worse,  most  people,  when  they  are  seeking 
instruction,  swallow  falsehood  with  much  more  avidity,  and  retain 
it  more  pertinaciously,  than  they  do  true  doctrine.  The  reason 
of  this,  though  simple  enough  when  once  stated,  is  worthy  of  being 
mentioned.  It  is  this  : — a  false  system,  being  entirely  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  its  author,  is  made  complete  and  consistent  in  all  its 
parts,  because  the  parties  framing  it  have  none  of  those  difficulties 
to  contend  with  which  so  frequently  beset  the  path  of  him  who  is 
in  search  of  truth.  The  whole  truth  upon  any  subject,  and  more 
especially  on  one  so  extensive,  so  complicated,  and  so  very  obscure 
as  the  physiology  of  vegetable  life,  is  not  known,  and  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  known  to  the  most  learned  and  laborious  of  the  human 
race.  Hence,  whether  the  true  theory  of  any  subject  be  more  or 
less  extensive,  it  is  never  perfect  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  frag¬ 
ment  :  and,  indeed,  unless  it  is  built  up  by  such  a  man  as  we  seldom 
meet  with,  it  is  a  congeries  of  disjointed  fragments  ;  so  that  he  who 
seeks  to  cross  the  river  from  the  land  of  ignorance  to  that  of  know¬ 
ledge  finds  only  the  piers  of  a  bridge  without  the  arches ;  and  as 
there  is  no  steam  power  by  which  this  bourne  can  be  passed,  the 
student  can  do  no  more  than  gaze  at  the  imperfect  bridge,  and  re¬ 
main  in  ignorance. 

French  savans — we  dare  not  say  philosophers —used  to  be, 
and  many  of  them  still  are,  great  manufacturers  of  pretty  but 
foundationless  theories ;  and,  like  the  spores  of  those  fungi  which 
ride  upon  the  winds,  they  will  sometimes  stick  to  the  head  of  a 
British  philosopher,  especially  if  it  is  a  little  soft. 

The  allusion  made  to  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  number  and  page 
alluded  to  by  “  Tyro,”  has  very  much  the  air  of  being,  originally, 
French  ;  although,  from  the  very  idiomatic  nature  of  the  French 
language,  Dr.  Lindley  may  not  have  rendered  it  in  its  original 
spirit.  Still,  even  as  rendered  by  him  and  by  others  in  this 
country,  variously  translated  and  paraphrased,  it  reaches  very 
nearly  to  that  root  of  “  true  no-meaning,”  which  renders  the 
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delightful  subject  of  vegetable  physiology  a  sealed  book  to  most 
people,  and  an  abomination  to  the  rest.  We  may,  indeed,  trace 
it  through  every  region  of  the  world,  and  through  every  period  of 
recorded  history.  Nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  as 
there  is  no  one  process  in  nature,  be  it  the  motion  of  a  planet,  the 
germination  of  a  seed,  the  expansion  of  a  leaf,  or  the  blooming  of 
the  tiniest  flower,  which  any  human  being  can  wholly  understand; 
and  as  every  one  wishes  to  appear  as  wise  as  possible,  each  one 
fancies  a  “  something”  to  help  him  through  the  difficulty,  and 
make  him  at  least  believe  that  he  understands  the  whole. 

W  hen  the  Almighty  clothed  the  earth  with  vegetation,  He 
made  every  species  after  its  hind,  with  its  seed  in  itself ;  and  this 
will  remain  true  until  the  days  of  our  earth  shall  be  numbered  ; 
and  these  six  words,  simple  as  they  appear,  contain  the  very 
essence  of  vegetable  physiology.  We  have  all  the  species  created, 
“  each  after  its  kind,”  and  this  puts  us  in  possession  of  one  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  entire  race  of  vegetables.  Again,  the  seed  of  every 
species  is  “  in  itself,”  and  this  involves  the  succession  of  gene¬ 
rations.  Therefore,  every  true  species  of  vegetable  is  a  distinct 
portion  of  creation ;  and  there  is  no  means  of  continuing  the 
species  except  by  those  energies  which  are  in  itself,  and  not  de¬ 
rivable  from  any  other  source. 

From  inattention  to  this,  the  classifiers  of  plants  have  made  sad 
work  with  the  species  ;  for,  as  was  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Don, 
in  our  October  number,  varieties  and  species  are  often  confounded 
with  each  other,  and  an  endless  jumble  of  confusion  occurs.  Nowr, 
the  distinction  of  species  is  as  clear  as  possibly  can  be : — if  two 
plants,  however  unlike  each  other  in  several  of  their  characters, 
produce  a  fertile  progeny  by  hybridization,  they  are  merely 
varieties  ;  but  if  the  hybrid  is  barren,  they  are  distinct  species. 
Plants  are,  however,  so  obedient,  both  to  differences  of  natural 
circumstances  and  to  changes  brought  about  by  human  art,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  is  a  species  according  to  the' 
theory  ;  for  the  same  species  may  be  so  altered  by  differences  of 
climate  and  treatment,  that  their  progeny  will  not  be  fertile  ;  and 
the  reverse  of  this  may  also  hold  true.  In  no  case,  however, 
have  we  the  means  of  getting  a  single  plant,  except  out  of  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  though  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  have  taught  us  how  to  treat  cultivated  plants  so  as  to 
produce  the  intended  effect,  they  have  thrown  no  light  upon  the 
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immediate  energy  of  vegetable  life  by  which  that  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced.  We  can  fatten  plants  for  our  tables  as  well  as  animals  ; 
and  we  can  vary  their  forms  and  increase  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  and  also  vary  and  prolong  their  times  of  flowering  for  the 
ornamenting  our  parterres  and  conservatories  ;  but,  still,  we  are 
merely  trainers  of  the  plants  ;  and  when  their  power  of  vegetable 
action  ceases  we  can  do  nothing. 

It  is  this  action  which  constitutes  vegetable  life  ;  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  one  inorganic  substance  which  is  better  fitted  than 
another  for  furnishing  the  substance  of  a  plant,  taking  the  whole 
range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  find  them  in  all  situations, 
from  fathoms  deep  in  the  ocean  to  the  naked  rock  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  sand,  on  the  last  of  which,  water-melons,  among  others,  grow 
most  splendidly  to  an  immense  size,  and  are  exceedingly  cooling  to 
the  sojourners  in  the  wilderness.  But,  in  all  these  cases,  and  in 
every  case  that  can  be  imagined,  there  is  nothing  but  the  plant 
and  the  rest  of  nature  around  it.  It  is  admirably  fitted  to  its 
situation,  no  doubt ;  but,  still,  there  is  nothing  save  the  plant 
itself  and  the  circumstances  of  its  situation. 

Now,  the  life  of  a  plant  is  not  material,  not  even  the  rarest 
vapour  that  ever  was  produced  ;  and  of  its  action  in  the  individual, 
from  the  time  that  the  germ  is  visible  to  the  microscope,  to  its 
final  death,  we  know  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end.  We  see 
its  working,  or  rather  the  result  of  its  working,  and  if  we  cultivate 
the  plant  we  can  make  it  work  differently, — but  the  life,  the  energy 
which  works  is  perfectly  inscrutable. 

Our  common  notions  of  the  working  of  men  always  mislead 
us  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  workings  of  nature  ;  because  in 
such  cases  we  see  both  the  workmen  and  the  materials  ;  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  a  plant,  we  see  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
There  is  this  further  difference,  that  a  man  cannot  elaborate  the 
materials  with  which  he  works — cannot  for  instance  make  a  single 
grain  more  of  earth  in  a  garden  by  merely  digging  at  it ;  but  the 
vegetables  which  he  plants  in  it,  increase  their  quantity  of  matter 
according  to  their  kind,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

The  confounding  of  these  is  the  real  cause  of  all  the  misappre¬ 
hension  and  want  of  meaning  which  are  to  be  found  in  th e  fancied 
theories  of  botanical  writers  :  they  will  have  a  third  somethin o*.  • 
and  as  this  something  does  not  exist  as  a  substance,  it  is  utterly 
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impossible  to  speak  the  truth  concerning  it  when  taken  in  that 
point  of  view.  The  relation  of  the  plant,  that  is,  of  the  living 
principle  in  the  plant,  to  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
principle  acts,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  misleading ;  for  it  is 
merely  a  relation ,  and  they  consider  it  as  a  thing. 

The  knowledge  of  this  relation  is  the  very  basis  of  all  culture, 
whether  of  flowers  or  of  any  thing  else  ;  and  there  is  no  way  of 
obtaining  it  originally,  but  by  observation  and  experiment ;  and 
when  a  fact  is  established  by  this  means,  it  becomes  one  portion 
of  that  which,  when  generalized  aright,  is  true  theory. 

The  successful  cultivator  of  common  field  vegetables  requires 
to  study  the  influence  of  many  circumstances,  upon  even  his 
limited  variety  of  plants  ;  but  they  are  nothing  compared  to  those 
required  by  a  floriculturist.  He  may  be  said  to  cultivate  all  the 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  this  often  in  a  very  limited  space  ;  and 
though  his  chief  object  be  to  obtain  healthy  and  handsome 
plants  and  beautiful  flowers,  before  he  can  do  this  rightly,  he 
must  know  something  of  the  circumstances  of  plants  in  all  places 
of  the  globe.  This  study  may  be  separated  into  many  branches, 
each  of  great  importance,  and  yet  all  so  related  to  each  other 
that  they  must  be  generalized,  and  their  effects  upon  the  plant 
understood,  by  every  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  general  florist. 
The  principal  ones  are  situations,  height  above  the  mean  level, 
soil,  aspect,  characters  of  the  proximate  lands  or  seas,  tempe¬ 
rature,  humidity,  and  seasonal  changes  ;  and  though  some  of 
these  are  so  broad  that  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  them,  yet  they 
must  be  studied.  In  studying  these,  the  habits  of  the  particular 
species  of  plant,  as  agreeing  with  its  constitution  and  growth,  are 
chiefly  deduced  from  those  branches  of  the  subject ;  and  when 
the  necessary  practice  is  added,  the  florist  may  be  said  to  be 
prepared  for  the  simple  culture  of  plants,  of  whatever  country 
they  may  happen  to  be  natives.  He  has  still  one  other  advance 
to  make,  that  of  improving  the  plants  ;  and  though  this  be  very 
much  a  matter  of  experiment,  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  we  have  named  will  serve  to  guide  him  in  his  experiments. 
A  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  principle  of  life,  which  differ 
in  different  plants,  is  also  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for  many 
growers  often  kill  their  best  plants  by  kindness.  But,  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  this  principle  of  life  is  not  a  substance, 
which  can  exist  apart  from  the  living  plant,  and  that  therefore  its 
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nature  in  any  one  species  must  be  ascertained  by  observing  its 
progress  under  different  modes  of  treatment,  and  following  out 
that  mode  which  is  found  to  answer  the  best. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  quite  general,  and  expressed 
them  as  plainly  as  possible  ;  but  when  the  bloom  of  the  year  is 
over,  we  shall  in  all  probability  take  up  a  few  of  them,  and  treat 
them  more  at  length.  In  the  meantime  we  continue  to  invite  all 
“  Tyros”  to  question  us  as  much  and  as  often  as  they  please,  for 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  solve  their  difficulties,  we  shall  get 
some  of  our  cooperators  to  do  it  efficiently. 

i 


EXPERIMENT  ON  THE  GLOXINIA. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FLORIST’S  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment  on  the  Gloxinia,  which  fully  proves  that 
though  certain  stated  rules  may  be  good  under  general  circum¬ 
stances,  yet  we  may  be  sometimes  justified  in  departing  from 
those  rules,  however  generally  approved  ;  and  also  how  thoroughly 
necessary  it  is  that  every  cultivator  should  exercise  his  own 
judgment  and  abilities,  not  only  towards  the  maintenance  but 
the  improvement  of  his  charge. 

The  Gloxinia,  in  the  natural  arrangement,  occupies  a  place  in 
the  order  Angiospermia ;  and  in  the  Linnean,  Didynamia  Gym- 
nospermia.  The  treatment  usually  applied  to  this  plant  is  the 
same  as  that  of  other  bulbous-rooted  stove  plants,  namely,  a 
season  of  growth  and  a  season  of  rest :  this  rule,  though  good  in 
a  general  sense,  may,  in  this  instance,  be  safely  laid  aside.  The 
method  by  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  grow  this  beautiful 
plant  to  great  perfection  is  this  :  as  soon  as  the  plant  has  completed 
its  summer’s  growth,  which  is  usually  about  August,  instead  of 
the  old  method  of  drying  it  off,  I  immediately  repot  it  in  very 
sandy  peat,  with  a  good  drainage  ;  place  it  in  a  warm  part  of  the 
stove,  keeping  it  moderately  watered  all  winter,  by  which  means 
I  gain  an  additional  season  of  growth  ;  in  fact,  the  plant  continues 
to  grow  the  whole  year  through,  and  this  without  weakening  or 
causing  any  injury  to  the  plant.  In  February  I  repot  it  again, 
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using  a  much  stronger  mixture  than  before,  say  a  third  part  peat, 
ditto  strong  fresh  loam,  ditto  vegetable  mould  :  in  this  mixture 
they  will  immediately  commence  a  very  luxuriant  growth,  and  in 
a  short  time  produce  the  bloom,  which  I  have  invariably  found  to 
be  much  stronger  and  more  abundant  than  when  suffered  to  pass 
the  whole  winter  in  what  may  be  not  unaptly  termed  idleness. 

And  I  may  yet  mention  another  instance  in  which  the  usual 
mode  may  be  deserted,  with  infinite  advantage  to  that  well-known 
plant,  the  Fuchsia  Fulgens,  which,  as  all  gardeners  are  aware,  is 
a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  and  a  most  magnificent  plant  it  is  when 
properly  grown  ;  but  yet  very  frequently  we  hear  a  very  great 
complaint  of  its  long-necked  stems  :  these  maybe  entirely  eradicated 
by  a  departure  from  the  “  stated  rules.”  Instead  of  treating  it  as 
a  greenhouse-shrub,  it  should  be  treated  as  what  indeedit  actually 
is — a  tuberous-rooted  plant.  My  manner  is  this  : — when  the 
plant  has  done  blooming,  cut  it  down  close  to  the  earth  ;  then  dry 
the  roots  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dahlia,  and  early  in  February 
repot  them,  and  plunge  them  in  a  warm  bark  bed  ;  they  will  soon 
push  out  a  great  many  shoots  ;  thin  them  out  to  about  five  or  six, 
and,  as  the  plant  grows,  keep  it  constantly  shifted  into  a  larger 
pot,  using  a  stronger  compost  at  each  shift.  I  constantly  keep  it 
in  a  bottom  heat  till  the  flowers  appear,  then  remove  it  by  degrees 
into  the  greenhouse  ;  in  this  manner  I  have  had  plants  five  feet 
high,  with  the  foliage  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  that  of  no 
ordinary  description.  On  an  average,  each  leaf  was  nine  inches 
long,  and  five  across,  and  the  flowers  generally  about  thirty  or 
forty  in  each  raceme. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  remarking,  the  science  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  is  of  such  an  indefinite  nature,  that,  although  very  much 
has  been  written,  there  is  always  room  for  some  fresh  remark; 
and  for  this  no  work  is  so  well  adapted  as  the  Florist’s  Journal, 
in  which,  by  your  kind  invitation,  we  may  all  in  a  friendly 
manner  make  known  our  little  improvements  and  errors  ;  and,  I 
think,  those  who  wish  well  to  horticulture  cannot  be  backward  in 
so  doing. 
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In  order  to  give  to  a  collection  of  such  plants  the  power  of  im¬ 
parting  all  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  which  it  is  so  capable, 
no  small  portion  of  the  cultivator’s  art  lies  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  plants,  both  in  such  juxtaposition  as  to  produce  striking  and 
yet  not  harsh  contrasts,  and  in  giving  the  spot  on  which  they  are 
grown,  as  much  the  air  of  their  native  locality  as  possible.  If  this 
were  properly  done,  collections  of  ornamental  plants  might  be 
converted,  as  far  as  vegetation  is  concerned — and  that  is  a  great 
way — into  a  sort  of  maps  ;  far  more  delightful,  and,  we  may  add, 
far  more  instructive,  than  those  of  the  ordinary  construction. 
They  would  not,  indeed,  supersede  the  use  of  these,  but  they 
would  extend  it  very  profitably  and  very  delightfully,  and  would 
give  a  new  charm  to  the  floral  art,  all  charming  as  it  is  even  in  its 
most  humble  and  simple  modes. 

To  accomplish  this,  in  the  way  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  would 
be  a  very  expensive  matter,  not  within  the  reach  of  common  flo¬ 
rists,  and  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  professional  men,  who 
grow  flowers  for  sale,  or  of  amateurs,  who  grow  them  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  foremost  men,  in  the  most  wealthy  and  influential 
class,  many  of  whom  are  ardent  admirers  of,  and  great  connois¬ 
seurs  in,  ornamental  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  spend  very  large  sums 
upon  this  the  most  pure  and  delightful  of  all  their  luxuries  ;  some 
of  them ,  we  say,  might  do  much  in  this  wray  without  any  great  in¬ 
crease  of  expenditure.  Besides  this,  if  the  establishment  at  Kew 
were  made  national,  which  it  is  not,  and  but  half  as  well  supported 
as  many  other  things  which  have  not  the  tithe  of  its  importance, 
either  in  a  moral  or  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  much  more 
might  be  done  there  for  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  the  public, 
than  at  the  mansion  of  the  most  wealthy  nobleman  in  the  land. 
Whether  it  be  that  legislators  have  a  peculiar  fondness  for  laws, 
because  these  are  their  own  progeny,  we  pretend  not  to  divine  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  laws  which  will  not 
work  till  they  are  patched  and  turned  again  and  again,  and  which 
after  all  do  not  work  to  any  useful  purpose,  than  to  those  incite¬ 
ments  to  more  refined  tastes,  and  consequently  to  purer  morality, 
which  would  not  fail  to  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense 
in  law,  besides  being  highly  beneficial  to  the  tone,  character,  and 
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industry  of  the  country.  As  humble  florists,  it  is  not  our  business 
to  enter  into  the  governmental  or  the  popular  causes  of  that 
strange  neglect  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  wealth  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  country,  is  the  fate — the  public  fate,  we  mean — of 
every  thing  calculated  to  refine  the  mind,  soften  the  heart,  and 
tend  to  root  out  those  vices  of  coarse  and  vulgar  character  which 
are  still  too  prevalent.  But,  in  perfect  accordance  with  our  proper 
studies,  we  shall  from  time  to  time  “  keep  at  them,”  as  the  vulgar 
but  expressive  phrase  has  it ;  and,  while  we  devote  our  main 
attention  to  that  art  of  which  we  are  willing  advocates,  if  we  can 
obliquely  aim  a  shaft  in  favour  of  any  of  the  sister  arts,  we  shall 
not  let  slip  the  opportunity. 

But  we  must  advert  to  our  immediate  subject,  which  is  to  re¬ 
commend  the  arrangement  of  foreign  plants  in  such  a  way  as  that 
they  may  afford  at  least  some  idea  of  the  scenery  of  those  lands  of 
which  they  are  native.  Preparatory  to  this,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  provide  also  a  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  surface  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil  where  the  plants  are  native  ;  and  it  might  not 
be  unadvisable  to  intersperse  some  of  the  accompaniments,  such 
as  models  of  a  few  of  the  animals  which  are  most  strikingly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  scenery.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this,  extensive 
space,  though  desirable,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  ;  because  a 
limited  scene,  if,  perfectly  true  in  its  characters,  affords  an  easier 
and  perhaps  a  more  useful  lesson  than  one  of  very  ample  dimen¬ 
sions,  in  which  those  peculiarities  that  more  particularly  express 
the  locality,  are  lost  in  the  extended  mass  of  the  whole. 

In  the  open  air,  arrangements  of  this  description  would  be  of 
course  confined  to  climates  not  much  warmer  on  the  whole  than 
that  of  the  place  where  the  collection  was  to  be  established  :  and  if 
the  native  locality  of  the  plants  were  very  seasonal  in  respect  of 
drought  and  humidity,  they  would  either  not  thrive,  or  their 
characters  would  be  altered  in  the  variable  climate  of  Britain. 
But  even  for  out-door  collections,  if  the  places  for  them  were 
judiciously  chosen,  the  range  is  much  greater  than  some  would  sup¬ 
pose  ;  for  it  includes  the  plants  of  the  elevated  parts  of  China  and 
Japan,  of  the  Illawarra  district  of  Australia,  of  those  slopes  of  the 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  Andes  which  have  considerable  elevation, 
and  are  subject  to  frequent  rains.  Thus  there  is  an  ample  field 
for  geographical  display  in  the  garden,  the  shrubbery,  and  the 
arboretum, — though  that  which  we  should  desire  to  see  would  be  all 
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these  blended  together,  by  which  means  nature  would  be  followed ; 
and  the  more  lofty  trees,  entwined  by  their  climbers,  interspersed 
and  shaded  off  to  the  glades  and  other  openings,  by  shrubs  and 
the  herbaceous  and  ground  plants  :  the  whole  mass,  gay  in  its 
variety  of  flowers,  would  be  exceedingly  beautiful.  Then,  during 
the  summer,  some  of  the  brightly-tinted  birds  of  warmer  climes, 
secured,  if  necessary,  in  invisible  wire  cages,  would  greatly 
heighten  the  effect.  We  believe  that  some,  indeed  a  considerable 
number  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Tierra  Frio  of  Brazil, 
would  stand  the  English  winter  ;  and  to  these,  several  species  of 
maccaw,  which  are  easily  taught  not  to  range,  would  give  all  the 
gaiety  of  living  flowers. 

This  may  seem  to  have  no  immediate  connexion  with  the 
culture  of  florist’s  flowers,  or  the  advancement  of  the  merely 
floral  art  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  art  is  only  a 
single  department  of  the  more  general  art  of  cultivation  for  the 
purposes  of  beauty  ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  improve  any 
one  branch  of  a  general  art,  without  stimulating,  and  even 
assisting  all  the  others. 

Let  us  take  a  single  example  in  illustration  of  the  general 
principle  which  we  are  advocating ;  and  as  it  can  be  best  done 
there,  let  us  take  it  in  that  which  may  be  considered  the  highest 
department  of  indoor  culture, — the  stove.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  plan,  the  stove  would  have  to  be  of  more  ample  extent  and 
far  greater  height  than  any  of  those  now  in  use  ;  and  it  would  not 
be  available  for  those  who  grow  plants  for  sale,  because  they 
must  bring  every  longitude  of  the  intertropical  zone  within  the 
walls  of  the  same  structure,  in  order  that  they  may  please  every 
customer.  Such  a  collection,  if  ample  enough,  well  selected,  and 
treated  with  first-rate  skill,  may  be  exquisitely  beautiful  in  its 
individual  plants,  and  not  only  striking,  but  absolutely  startling 
from  its  contrasts  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  which  we  freely 
admit  is  the  very  best  plan  for  the  mercantile  breeder,  there  is  no 
keeping  and  congruity  in  the  very  best  of  such  houses,  taken  as 
a  whole,  ihe  beauty,  even  when  it  is  the  most  exquisite  in  the 
individual  plants — say  in  the  choicest  Orchidacece  in  full  bloom, 
is  still  only  prettiness,  because  one  cannot  so  generalize  it,  as  to 
bring  it  up  to  that  point  which  inspires  the  most  delightful  in¬ 
tellectual  feeling  of  beauty. 

If  however  each  orchidaceous  plant  were  on  its  native  living 
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tree,  or  its  appropriate  sod,  and  if  there  were  the  other  flowering 
plants,  interspersed  with  little  pools  of  water,  and  all  the  other 
accompaniments,  we  should  have  at  least  a  taste  of  the  scenery  in 
a  tropical  season  of  bloom.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the 
plants,  of  whatever  kind,  would  all  have  to  be  brought  from  the 
same  locality ;  but  this  would  reduce  the  treatment  to  the 
simplest  matter  imaginable,  because  the  attendants  on  the  house 
would  have  only  to  learn  the  characters  of  the  seasons  in  the 
native  locality,  and  imitate  them  as  closely  as  possible. 

We  throw  out  these  observations  merely  as  hints ;  but  we 
think  the  plan  an  important  one,  and  therefore  we  respectfully 
call  attention  to  it,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  opinions  of 
others — and  the  more  freely  these  are  expressed  the  better. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CATTLEYA. 

BY  MR.  P.  N.  DON. 

Cattleya,  though  not  a  very  natural  genus,  is  a  most  splendid 
one,  and  thus  claims  the  greatest  attention  from  the  cultivator  of 
the  lovely  tribe  of  orchidaceous  plants.  The  best  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  to  grow  the  plants  in  very  large  pots,  and  to  have  the  pots 
filled  up  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the  top  with  very  large 
potsherds  ;  so  that  when  the  roots  get  through  the  peat  they  may 
have  free  scope  to  grow  ;  and  by  this  means  also  the  water  gets  off 
more  freely  than  if  they  were  potted  with  small  potsherds.  Over 
the  potsherds  should  be  laid  the  heathy  portion  of  the  peat,  or  the 
roots  of  the  common  pteris,  or  eagle  fern,  cut  into  lengths,  as  this 
will  make  an  excellent  drainage,  and  prevent  any  of  the  smaller 
portions  of  the  peat  from  getting  among  the  potsherds.  The  peat 
in  which  Cattleya  are  potted  should  be  of  the  most  fibrous  nature, 
as  much,  so  as  that  recommended  for  Stanhopea,  in  the  October 
number  of  this  work.  The  mounds  on  which  they  are  placed  may 
be  from  four  to  six  inches  in  height,  with  the  base  about  the  width 
of  the  pot ;  and  it  should  narrow  toward  the  top,  but  not  too 
much,  the  proper  form  being  that  of  a  sort  of  conoid.  The  plants 
are  very  adverse  to  any  water  lying  about  their  roots,  or,  I  should 
rather  have  said,  about  the  bases  of  their  pseudo-bulbs,  the  roots 
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being  so  very  fleshy  that  the  least  damp  lying  about  them  will 
destroy  them,  and  prevent  the  plant  from  getting  firmly  fixed  to 
its  destined  spot ;  and  if  they  cannot  do  this  there  is  no  chance  of 
their  ever  attaining  perfection  in  their  growth.  Some  parties  re¬ 
commend  that  small  potsherds  should  be  put  along  with  the  peat ; 
but  against  this  I  strongly  protest,  as  being  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  plants.  In  the  first  place,  it  prevents  the  roots  from  going 
forward,  and  very  often  destroys  them  altogether  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  accumulates  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  moisture, 
which  is  sure  to  destroy  the  roots  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact 
with  it.  In  no  case  where  potsherds  have  been  mixed  with  the 
peat  have  I  seen  the  roots  healthy  or  of  any  length  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  invariably  appeared  black  and  stunted,  and  never 
had  a  firm  hold  in  their  situations.  Whereas,  when  potted  in 
fibrous  peat  they  are  long  and  healthy ;  and  when  they  get 
through  the  peat  they  commence  taking  hold  of  the  large  pot¬ 
sherds,  or  they  attach  themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  pot :  by  this 
means  they  get  firmly  established,  and  so  attain  much  greater  per¬ 
fection  in  their  growth  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  even  with 
the  best  after  treatment. 

The  best  time  for  potting  is  the  growing  season  ;  because  then 
the  plants  are  about  to  make  new  roots  ;  and  as  the  old  roots  are 
of  little  use  to  the  plant  after  it  is  moved,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  injure  the  young  ones,  because  these  are  the  only 
means  by  which  the  plant  can  be  fixed  to  the  place  of  its  growth. 
As  soon  as  the  plant  has  done  growing,  and  when  its  pseudo-bulbs 
have  attained  their  full  size,  it  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  rest ; 
that  is,  it  should  have  little  or  no  water  until  it  again  shows  signs 
of  growth,  which  will  be  evinced  by  the  buds  beginning  to  burst. 
Immediately  after  this  the  plant  should  have  a  small  portion  of 
water,  and  it  should  be  increased  as  the  buds  develope  themselves. 
When  they  get  into  a  strong  state  of  growth,  they  should  have 
plenty  of  moisture  ;  for  if  they  have  not  water  at  this  time,  or  if 
only  a  scanty  supply,  the  pseudo-bulbs  will  be  small  and  feeble  ; 
and  the  flowers  will  also  be  small ;  and  most  likely  the  plant  will 
not  be  able  to  perfect  any  flower  whatsoever.  Cattleya  should, 
by  all  means,  have  their  flowers  developed  and  grown  in  a  strong 
moist  peat,  because  then  they  will  be  of  much  larger  size  than  if 
they  were  developed  in  dry  peat.  When,  however,  the  flowers 
are  developed,  the  plants  should  be  instantly  taken  to  the  dry 
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house,  because  there  their  flowers  will  last  much  longer,  and  be 
much  finer  in  their  colours.  I  have  seen  several  of  them  flowered 
in  the  common  stove  ;  but  I  never  saw  any  flowered  there  of 
which  the  blooms  were  so  large  and  fine  as  those  grown  in  the  way 
I  have  recommended. 

Different  species  of  Cattleya  have  different  times  of  flowering. 
Some  of  them  flower  early  in  the  season,  and  before  they  begin  to 
grow  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  flower  after  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  pseudo-bulbs.  Indeed,  they  all,  of  course,  complete 
these  pseudo-bulbs  before  they  flower  ;  only,  the  early  ones 
alluded  to  take  rest  between  the  formation  of  the  bulbs  and  the 
flowering  :  whereas,  the  others  continue  the  one  growth  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  other.  If  there  is  a  rest  between  the  bulbing 
and  the  flowering,  it  indicates  that  the  plant  has  a  double  season  in 
its  native  locality  ;  that  is,  that  there  is  a  second  or  returning  rain  : 
whereas,  if  both  flowering  and  bulbing  are  continued  without  any 
pause,  it  indicates  that  there  is  only  a  single  rainy  season  in  the 
native  locality.  Thus,  those  curious  plants  of  peculiar  regions 
afford  us  no  little  insight  into  natural  geography,  if  we  only  study 
them  aright.  This  holds  true,  not  of  plants  only,  but  of  all  na¬ 
tural  subjects  ;  and  if  we  study  nature  aright,  the  one  part  of  it 
is  always  the  best  interpreter  of  the  others. 

Although  I  have  recommended  pots  and  peat  as  the  most  ad¬ 
visable  for  growing  the  Cattleya,  yet  there  are  many  of  the  species 
that  may  be  grown  very  fine  on  suspended  pieces  of  wood,  or  even 
in  baskets,  with  sphagnum,  or  common  bog  moss.  But  if  grown 
either  of  those  ways,  much  more  attention  requires  to  be  paid  to 
watering  than  when  they  are  grown  in  pots.  This  is  one  reason 
why  I  have  recommended  pot  cultivation  as  the  general  mode  of 
treatment.  There  are,  however,  other  reasons,  which  the  habits 
of  the  plants  themselves  suggest.  Billets  or  baskets  answer  re¬ 
markably  well  for  orchidaceae  with  downward  or  drooping  flowers, 
because  such  show  best  when  the  eye  is  below  them.  But  the 
Cattleyas  are  all  upward  flowerers  ;  and  if  they  are  suspended  so 
as  to  be  above  the  eye,  they  cannot  be  seen  to  advantage  unless 
taken  down  for  the  express  purpose  ;  and  this,  besides  the  trouble 
which  it  occasions,  is  in  some  danger  of  damaging  the  plants.  If 
in  pots,  one  can  place  them  in  any  situation  that  is  most  desirable, 
and  thus  derive  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  beauties  without  any 
risk  of  doing  them  injury.  Such  is  the  general  mode  of  treating 
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these  choice  and  delightful  flowers ;  at  least,  the  most  advisable 
one,  both  with  regard  to  their  growth  and  the  beauty  of  their 
flowering ;  at  least,  in  so  far  as  my  observation  and  experience 
are  concerned.  1  shall  now  give  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  species  which  are  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 

Cattleya  Forbesii. — This  is  a  very  pretty  species,  and,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  first  introduced  into  this  country.  The  flowers  are 
straw-coloured,  with  a  mixture  of  white  on  the  lip.  It  is  one  of 
the  species  with  two  leaves  and  elongated  pseudo-bulbs.  With  us, 
it  begins  to  grow  in  March,  and  continues  to  grow  and  flower  till 
October.  After  this,  it  rests  or  reposes  ;  and  when  this  occurs,  no 
water  is  required  until  the  season  of  growth  again  comes  round, 
and  vegetation  is  renewed.  When  the  renewed  action  appears, 
water  should  be  given  sparingly  for  a  week  or  two  at  the  first,  and 
gradually  increased  in  proportion  as  the  growth  becomes  more 
vigorous.  It  is  much  better  grown  in  a  pot  than  either  in  wood 
or  in  a  basket.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 

Cattleya  Harrisonii. — Until  lately,  this  was  looked  upon  by 
many  as  only  a  variety  of  Loddiyesii — a  species  afterwards  to  be 
noticed — which,  however,  is  incorrect ;  for  it  is  not  only  a  distinct, 
but  a  well-marked,  species.  Like  the  Forbesii ,  it  has  two  leaves 
and  elongated  pseudo-bulbs.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  violet 
colour,  having  the  violet  on  the  lip  intermixed  with  white  and 
yellow.  It  is  a  strikingly  beautiful  species,  and  ought  to  form 
part  of  every  collection  of  orchidacese,  how  small  soever.  Differ¬ 
ent  from  Forbesii ,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  this  species  stand  out 
from  the  lip,  on  the  same  plane,  and  surrounding  it.  Like  For¬ 
besii,  this  species  does  best  in  a  pot,  with  peat ;  and  altogether 
requires  much  the  same  treatment  as  that  one.  Naturally,  it 
grows  upon  trees,  and  is  found  in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  inter- 
tropical  America. 

Cattleya  Loddiyesii  is  another  fine  species,  with  two  leaves  and 
elongated  pseudo-bulbs.  It  is  found,  native,  upon  trees  in  various 
tropical  parts  of  South  America.  The  flowers  are  of  an  ex¬ 
quisitely  delicate  lilac  colour,  different  from  Harrisonii ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  bent  back  from  the  lip,  and  the  lip  itself  is  curved 
downwards,  which  gives  the  whole  flower  an  exceedingly  pretty 
appearance.  It  rarely  makes  more  than  one  pseudo-bulb  in  the 
course  of  the  season  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  flowers  from  the 
beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  October.  Care  should  be 
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taken  not  to  stimulate  it  into  growth  earlier  than  May  ;  because, 
if  it  is  brought  into  action  before  then,  it  is  very  apt  to  produce 
too  weak  shoots,  which  either  do  not  flower  at  all,  or,  if  they  do, 
the  blooms  are  insignificant  in  size  and  inferior  in  colour.  After 
it  has  made  one  shoot,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  start  it, 
so  as  to  make  another ;  as  the  single  shoot  is  the  only  way  of 
getting  it  to  flower  in  full  perfection.  It  requires  to  be  potted  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  species  previously  mentioned. 

Cattleya  Guttata . — This  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America.  It  is  a  true  and  well-marked  species,  with  two 
leaves  and  elongated  pseudo-bulbs.  It  is  a  lovely  plant.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  yellow,  spotted  with  dark  brown,  and 
the  lip  is  pinkish  yellow  mixed  with  white.  Its  flowering  season 
is  the  autumn.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  action  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  April ;  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  more 
than  one  shoot  in  the  season  ;  that  is,  not  more  than  one  from 
each  pseudo-bulb.  If  it  is  allowed  to  make  more,  the  flowering 
will  be  inferior,  and  the  health  of  the  plant  will  suffer.  The  best 
mode  of  treating  it  is  to  pot  it  in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
recommended  for  the  others. 

Cattleya  Skinnerii. — This  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico  ;  was 
introduced  into  Britain  about  five  years  since  ;  and  its  first 
flowering  in  this  country  was  four  years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  twTo-leaved  species  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  There  are  two  pretty  distinct  varieties  of  it ;  the  one 
with  light  pink  flowers,  and  the  other  with  dark  pink  ;  but  they 
are  both  very  handsome,  and  well  worthy  the  utmost  attention  of 
cultivators.  The  column  is  very  small,  and  the  lip  so  rolled  round 
it,  that  the  column  itself  is  rarely  seen  ;  thus,  its  flower  has  not 
much  the  appearance  of  that  of  a  Cattleya,  being  more  like  those 
of  Trieopelia  tortalis ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  true 
Cattleya  in  its  habit.  If  it  is  to  be  flowered  in  perfection,  it  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  make  more  than  one  shoot  ;  neither  should 
it  be  stimulated  into  growth  before  May.  It  flowers  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season,  and  not  at  the  end,  as  was  mentioned  by 
some  of  the  others.  It  answers  best  in  a  pot,  and  requires  a 
good  dry  rest  after  it  has  perfected  its  pseudo-bulbs.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  climatal  or  seasonal  distinction  be¬ 
tween  it  and  those  previously  mentioned  ;  and  this  agrees  with 
the  fact  of  its  being  a  native  of  a  different  part  of  America. 
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Cattleya  aurantica.  This  is  the  Epidendum  auvantium  of  some 
botanists ;  but  I  can  see  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  Cattleya, 
except  the  smallness  of  its  flowers.  In  appearance  and  habit  it  is, 
unquestionably,  a  Cattleya;  and  these  are  the  essential  points. 
Though  the  flowers  are  small,  it  is  a  very  pretty  species.  The 
flower  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  star,  and  is  oi;  an  orange 
colour,  darker  on  the  lip  than  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  It  only 
makes  one  shoot  in  the  course  of  the  season,  at  the  beginning  of 
which  it  comes  into  flower,  and  forms  its  pseudo-bulbs  afterwards. 
When  these  two  consecutive  operations  of  growth  are  over,  it  re¬ 
quites  to  be  well  rested  ;  and  the  whole  treatment  of  it  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  species  immediately  preceding. 

Cattleya  bicolov  is  a  handsome  little  species,  not  growing  to  the 
height  of  above  four  or  five  inches.  It  is  found  on  the  sea-  coast 
of  Biazil.  It  bears  only  one  flower,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  plant.  When  young,  the  leaves  and  stem,  are 
very  prettily  spotted  with  purple  ;  which,  however,  wears  off  as 
they  come  to  maturity'.  It  belongs  to  the  two-leaved  branch  of 
the  genus  ;  makes  but  one  shoot  in  the  year  ;  is  best  grown  in  a 
pot ;  and  should  be  well  rested  after  the  season  of  action  is  over. 
It  is  a  rare  species. 

Cattleya  adoratissimo  is  very  like  Loddigesii  in  its  general  habit, 
but  quite  different  in  its  flowers  :  these  are  larger,  of  a  richer 
colour,  and  have  a  very  agreeable  scent,  resembling  that  of  the 
Russian  violet,  only  a  good  deal  stronger.  It  is  a  native  of  De- 
merara,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Schomburgh. 
It  is  still  scarce  ;  it  makes  but  one  shoot  in  the  yrear  ;  flowers 
soon  after  completing  its  pseudo-bulbs  ;  and  requires  a  good  rest 
after  flowering. 

Cattleya  crispa. — This  species  belongs  to  the  single-leaved 
portion  of  the  genus,  which  have  thick,  short  pseudo-bulbs.  When 
properly  grown,  it  is  a  very  lovely  plant.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  whitish  pink ;  and  the  lip  is  crisped,  and  beautifully  marked 
with  crimson.  Its  flowering  season  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  time 
of  growth,  which  is  in  June  and  July;  and  the  growth  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  bdgins  in  August.  When  these  are  complete,  it  re¬ 
quires  a  good  rest.  It  sometimes  makes  two  shoots  in  the  course 
of  the  season  ;  but  when  it  does  so,  the  first  shoot  rarelv  flowers  ; 
or,  it  it  does,  there  are  only  one  or  two  blooms,  and  these  not 
handsome.  Pot  culture  is  best  suited  for  it. 
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Cattleya  Mossce  is  another  of  the  single-leaved  and  thick-bulbed 
species.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  ranking  next  to  Labiata,  but  is 
inferior  to  that  species.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pinkish  red, 
and  the  lip  is  finely  marked  with  white,  yellow,  and  deep  pink.  It 
is  best  cultivated  in  a  pot.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America  ; 
flowers  immediately  upon  completing  its  pseudo-bulbs  ;  and  some¬ 
times  makes  two  shoots,  and  flowers  twice  in  the  same  season  ; 
that  is,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Cattleya  Perrinii. — This  is  a  most  splendid  species,  and  de¬ 
serves  to  be  cultivated  with  the  greatest  zeal  and’attention.  It  is 
the  Laelia  Perrinii  of  some  botanists  ;  but  it  has  all  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  one-leaved  species  of  Cattleya.  The  only  thing, 
indeed,  that  distinguishes  Leelia  from  Cattleya,  is  the  different 
number  of  the  pollen  mosses  :  and  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  constant.  My  opinion  is,  that  when  a 
plant  of  this  tribe  agrees  with  a  certain  genus  in  its  outward  and 
general  form,  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  minute  parts  of  the 
flowers,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  particular  or  individual  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  plant  under  notice  flowers  in  the  autumn,  after 
having  completed  its  pseudo-bulbs  ;  but  it  does  not  begin  to  act 
till  late  in  the  spring,  and  produces  only  one  shoot  in  the  year.  It 
answers  best  in  a  pot ;  and  should  be  well  rested  after  the  flower¬ 
ing  is  over. 

Cattleya  citrina. — I  have  never  seen  this  species  in  flower  ;  but 
it  has  flowered  in  this  country,  and  is  represented  as  being  very 
beautiful.  It  is  so  unlike  Cattleya,  and  so  like  Lselia,  that  it 
should  go  along  with  the  round  pseudo-bulbed  section  of  that 
genus.  The  leaves  and  pseudo  bulbs  are  of  whitish  green  colour. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  answers  very  well  upon  wood.  V»  e 
have  it  here,  in  Messrs.  Rollissoivs  nursery,  in  fine  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  and  coming  into  flower,  so  that  I  can  give  a  note  of  the 
flower  when  it  makes  its  appearance. 

Cattleya  Labiata.—  This,  though  the  last  that  I  shall  enumerate', 
is  by  no  means  the  least  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most  noble  and 
graceful  of  all  the  species  that  have  yet  flowered  in  this  country. 
It  has  the  largest  flowers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  richest 
colours.  The  petals  are  an  exceedingly  delicate  pink  ;  the  sepals 
brighter  ;  and  the  lip,  which  is  large,  is  of  the  richest  crimson  ; 
with  several  intermediate  colours,  which  give  it  a  noble  appear¬ 
ance.  But  it  is  impossible  to  convey,  in  words,  any  idea  of  the 
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beauty  of  this  flower,  which  is  equally  rich  and  delicate  ;  but  it  is 
intended  to  figure  it  in  an  early  number  of  the  “  Florist’s  Journal.” 
It  makes  only  one  pseudo-bulb  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and 
flowers  soon  after  its  completion.  The  time  of  flowering  is  in  Oc¬ 
tober  ;  and  when  the  flowering  is  over,  it  rests  till  about  May.  A 
pot  is  the  proper  station  for  it ;  and  when  a  large  and^well-grown 
plant  is  in  flower,  there  is  hardly  an  inmate  of  the  stove  which 
can  compete  with  it  in  beauty.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  of 
other  parts  of  South  America.  There  are  several  species  which 
have  not  yet  flowered  in  this  country,  but  which  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  very  beautiful :  C.  gigantea ,  which  has  not  yet  been  in¬ 
troduced  here,  is  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  of  the  whole  ;  fine 
as  many  of  the  rest  are. 

Tooting  Nursery, 

Oct.  22,  1840. 
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BY  MR.  JAMES  MAIN. 

This  beautiful  exotic  was  introduced  into  our  collections  as  long 
ago  as  1789  ;  and,  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves  and  stems,  was 
supposed  to  be  an  amonum.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  in  this  coun¬ 
try  before  it  was  brought  to  flower ;  but  at  last  it  was  flowered  by 
Mr.  Grimwood,  at  Kensington,  and  Mr.  Colvill,  at  Chelsea, 
nearly  about  the  same  time. 

As  the  blossoms  are  remarkable  in  form,  beautifully  coloured, 
and  large  in  size,  the  young  plants  were  readily  sold,  and  exten¬ 
sively  circulated  ;  so  that  there  are  but  few  stove  collections  at 
present,  in  which  the  plant  is  not  to  be  met  with. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  it  flowered  in  England,  that 
botanists  were  agreed  about  its  name ;  in  fact,  it  bore  several 
names,  until  at  last  it  was  described  and  named  by  Mr.  Roscoe. 

Although  the  plant  is  not  at  all  rare,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  flower, 
which  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  not  being  generally  known  that 
it  is  a  half  aquatic.  In  its  native  country,  the  southern  provinces 
of  China  and  India,  it  is  invariably  seen  growing  on  the  sides  of 
the  ponds,  in  gardens,  or  on  the  banks  of  canals  in  the  open 
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country.  In  those  situations,  and  in  rich  alluvial  soil,  the  stems 
rise  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and  the  nodding  spikes  of 
flowers  are  magnificent. 

From  these  circumstances,  I  should  conceive  that  the  readiest 
way  of  flowering  this  plant  would  be  to  keep  it  rather  dry 
throughout  the  depth  of  winter  ;  and  about  the  first  of  February, 
shift  it  into  a  large  pot,-  a  sixteenth  size  at  least,  and  in  a  compost 
of  strong  loam  well  enriched  with  rotten  dung  ;  then  plunge  in  a 
brisk  bark-bed  heat  to  prompt  a  vigorous  growth  by  daily 
supplies  of  tepid  water.  Or  if  planted  in  a  trunk,  in  the  corner  of 
a  bark  bed,  the  plant  would  have  a  good  chance  to  perfect  its 
flowers. 

Our  plant  belongs  to  the  first  class  and  first  order  of  sexual 
botany  ;  and  to  the  natural  order  Scitaminece,  and  is  easily  propa¬ 
gated  by  division  of  the  root. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  there  are  many  other  stove 
plants  which  seldom  or  never  flower  under  the  ordinary  stove 
management  ;  but  which  are  well  worth  a  little  extra  labour  to 
bring  them  into  flower,  and  particularly  several  genera  belonging 
to  the  same  natural  order  to  which  the  alpinia  does. 

Queen’s  Elms. 


CALENDAR  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Stove. — Little  remains  to  be  done  in  this  department  after  repotting,  &c. 
besides  the  regular  routine  of  watering,  attending  to  fires,  and  so  forth.  A 
little  fresh  air  is  beneficial  at  this  season,  if  it  can  be  given  without  lowering 
the  temperature  of  the  house  too  much ;  the  average  of  which  should  be  about 
sixty-five  degrees.  Keep  the  house  clean,  and  the  plants  neat. 

Greenhouse. — On  dry  open  days  as  much  air  as  possible  should  be  given  ; 
and  after  three  or  four  wet  days,  even  though  the  weather  is  warm,  a  little  fire 
is  necessary  to  expel  damp  :  keep  the  house  on  an  average  at  about  forty-five 
to  fifty  degrees.  Some  more  chrysanthemums  may  now  be  brought  in  to  keep 
up  a  succession  of  flowers.  Should  any  of  the  Eucas,  or  other  New  Holland 
plants,  appear  to  be  infected  with  mildew,  strew  a  little  sulphur  on  the  parts, 
and  stand  them  in  a  dry  part  of  the  house.  Fumigate  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  month.  Oranges,  camellias,  &c.,  should  have  their  leaves  and 
stems  washed  with  clean  water  and  soap. 
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Auriculas  will  require  a  great  deal  of  attention  ;  now  protect  them  from  rains 
and  drip  ;  pick  off  dead  leaves,  and  water  them  sparingly. 

Pot  flowering  shrubs  for  forcing.  Roses,  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other 
bulbs  intended  for  early  forcing,  should  be  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame.  A  few 
ranunculas  and  anemones  may  be  planted  for  an  early  bloom.  Carnations 
must  be  put  into  winter  quarters  ;  for  these  a  frame  open  at  the  sides,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  lights  placed  on  poles  a  little  above  a  stage  on  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  placed,  will  be  found  the  best  protection,  as  these  plants  re- 
quire  only  to  be  kept  from  the  wet.  Protect  tender  shrubs.  Let  the  borders  be 
neatly  dug;  and,  where  it  is  required,  lay  on  a  coating  of  manure.  Finish 
planting,  &c. 


■  FLORAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Sept.  18.  Halsted  and  North  Essex  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  Prizes  awarded  : — 


DAHLIAS. 

1.  R.  Marriott  Esq.  for  Sarah,  Springfield  Major,  Rienzi,  Lady  Kinnaird,  Topaz,  Penelope, 
Eva,  Advancer,  Miss  Scroope,  Royal  Standard,  Bowman’s  Premier,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Trigestre  Rival,  Horwood’s  Defiance,  Ovid,  Ellen  of  Eton,  Grant  Thorburn,  Heroine, 
Danecroft  Rival,  Trafalgar,  Suffolk  Piero,  Cambridge  Piero,  Ansell’s  Unique,  Triumphant, 
Duchess  of  Devon,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Climax,  Francis,  Invincible,  Diomede,  Landmark, 
Lewisham  Rival,  Hope,  Bowling  Green  Rival,  Contender,  Lilac  Perfection,  Miss  Johnson, 
Purple  Perfection,  Yellow  Defiance,  Emulation,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Amato,  Conductor, 
Argo,  Hylas,  Grace  Darling,  Virgin  Queen,  Lady  E.  Bruce ;  2.  Mr.  W.  Root,  for  Dodd’s 
Mary,  Springfield  Rival,  Essex  Rival,  Suffolk  Hero,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Lewisham  Rival, 
Argo,  Lady  Powlett,  Plyperian,  Sarah,  Monarch,  Rlioda,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Formosa, 
Norval,  Squibb’s  P.  Perfection,  Julia,  Knight’s  Victory,  Warminster  Rival,  Bride  of 
Abydos,  Virgin  Queen,  Coronation,  Elpliinstone’s  P.  Perfection,  Shakespeare.  Lord  Derby, 
Unique,  Rival  Purple,  Sir  J.  Ashley,  Duchess  of  Devon,  Sir  R.  Lopez,  Miss  Johnson, 
Ansell’s  Constance,  Wallace,  Climax,  King  Otho,  Ruby. 

Best  12  Dahlias... 1.  R.  Marriott  Esq.  for  Duchess  of  Portland,  Fire  Ball,  Conductor, 
Rienzi,  Penelope,  Unique,  Advancer,  Chef-d’oeuvre,  Lewisham  Rival,  Tan  the,  President  of 
the  West,  Marquis  of  Lothian  ;  2.  A.  T.  Canning  Esq.  for  Lady  Kinnaird,  Conductor,  Fire 
Ball,  Bontishall,  Duchess  of  Devon,  Unique,  Springfield  Rival,  Eva,  Sarah,  Lady  Powlett, 
Horwood’s  Defiance,  Plssex  Rival. 

Best  Seedling  of  1840. ..R.  Marriott,  Esq.  Yellow,  not  named. 

Best  12  Asters... 1.  Mr.  W.  Root;  2.  Rev.  Dr.  Burney. 

Best  Bouquet...  1.  Mr.  W.  Root;  2.  Rev.  J.  Sperling;  3.  P.  F.  Martin,  Esq. 

Extra  Prize  Design  for  Flower  Garden,  Mr.  R.  Plant,  (Gaidener  to  E.  May,  Esq.) 

,  cottagers’  frizes. 

Collection  of  Flowers,  W.  Knight. 

Sept.  22.  Rochester  and  Chatham  Horticultural  Society.  Sub¬ 
scribers’  Prizes. 


First  Class,  for  Gentlemen  whose  Gardens  are  under  the  care  of  a  professed  Gardener. 

Best  12  Dahlias  (seifs),  A.  Wigan  Esq.  Essex  Rival,  Contender,  Topaz,  Suffolk  Hero, 
Conqueror,  Hope,  Wallace,  Fireball,  Primrose,  Model  of  Perfection,  (Syred’s),  Victory, 
Lewisham  Rival. 

Second  Best  12  Dahlias,  (seifs),  Rev.  Dr.  Page,  Ne  plus  ultra,  Essex  Rival,  Grace 
Darling,  Amato,  Suffolk  Hero,  Victory,  (Knight’s),  Fire  Ball,  Springfield  Rival,  Conductor, 
Climax,  Ruby,  (Gilding's),  Purple  Perfection,  (Squibb’s). 

Best  12  Dahlias,  (variegated.)  A.  Wigan,  Esq.  Unique,  Beauty  of  West  Riding,  Beauty 
of  Clare,  (Syred’s),  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sir  Wm.  Middleton,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Lady 
Sondes,  Eva,  Elizabeth,  Julia  (Clark’s),  Lady  Wetherell,  Clarissa. 
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Second  12  Dahlias  (variegated),  Rev.  Dr.  Page,  Francis  (Jones),  Countess  of  Torrington, 
Oxford  Rival,  Rienzi,  Lady  Unique,  Eva,  Lady  Dartmouth,  Fair  Maid  of  Clifton,  Miss 
Masters,  Queen  of  Sarum,  Alfred  (Harris.) 

Best  Single  Specimen  of  any  sort  in  Pot. ..A.  Wigan,  Esq.  Bletia  Tankervillia. 

Second  ditto  ditto... Rev.  Dr.  Page,  Penstemon  gentianoides  coccinea. 

Best  IS  Cut  Flowers...  A.  Wigan,  Esq. 

Second  ditto  ditto. ..W.  Nicholson,  Esq. 

Third  ditto  ditto. ..Rev.  Dr.  Page. 

Best  3  Balsams. ..Sir  W.  Warre. 

Best  12  African  Marigolds. ..D.  H.  Day,  Esq. 

Best  12  French  ditto. ..Sir  W.  Warre. 

Best  12  German  Asters... Ditto. 

Best  Salvia  in  Pot. ..Mrs.  Winthrop  (patent). 

Best  3  Petunias. ..W.  Nicholson,  Esq. 

Best  Fuchsia  in  Pot. ..A.  Wigan,  Esq.  (Fulgens). 

Best  3  Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants. ..A.  Wigan,  Esq.  Abutilon  Striatum,  Manettia 
glabra,  Russelia  juncea. 

Best  Second  ditto  ditto. ..W.  Nicholson,  Esq. 

Best  Bouquet. ..Miss  S.  Nicholson. 

Subscribers’  Prizes — Second  class,  for  Gentlemen  whose  Gardens  are  not  under  the  care  of 

a  professed  Gardener. 

Best  12  Dahlias. ..Mr.  Langley,  Ne  plus  ultra,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Grace  Darling, 
Amato,  Essex  Rival,  Lord  By-ron,  Sir  Hy.  Fletcher,  Suffolk  Hero,  Hylas,  Unique,  Victory 
(Knight’s),  Rienzi. 

Second  12  Dahlias... Rev.  J.  P.  Alcock.  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Conqueror  of  Europe, 
Suffolk  Hero,  Primrose  (Gaines’),  Beauty  of  Hyde  Vale,  Lord  Brecknock  (Bennett  s).  Lady 
Georgiana  Pratt  (Bennett’s),  Victory  (Knight’s),  Fire  Ball,  Beauty  of  West  Riding, 
Springfield  Rival,  Royal  Standard. 

Third  12  Dahlias. ..Mr  Hull,  Invincible,  Hope,  Victory  (Knight’s),  Duchess  of  Kent 
(Mitchell’s),  Birmingham  Victor,  Queen  Victoria  (Gaines’),  Clarissa,  Rienzi,  Rival  Sussex, 
Calliope,  Lady  Paulett,  Censor. 

Fourth  12  Dahlias... Mr.  C.  Bathurst,  Lady  Middleton,  Argo  (Wednall’s),  Climax,  Lord 
Sondes,  Grace  Darling,  Essex  Rival,  Virgin  Queen,  W  ashington,  Model  of  Perfection 
(Syred’s),  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Rosa  (Mountjoy’s),  Suffolk  Hero. 

Best  Single  Specimen  of  any  sort  in  Pot. ..Mr.  T.  S.  King,  Gesneria  bulbosa. 

Second  ditto  ditto. ..Mr.  C.  Bathurst.  Larochea  falcata. 

Best  12  Varieties  of  Cut  Flowers. ..Mr.  C.  Bathurst. 

Second  ditto  ditto. ..Mr.  P.  W.  Jacob. 

Third  ditto  ditto. ..Rev.  J.  P.  Alcock. 

Best  3  Balsams. ..Mr.  Lamb. 

Best  12  African  Marigolds... Mr.  Caddell. 

Best  12  French  ditto. ..Mrs.  C.  M.  Simmons. 

Best  12  German  Asters... Captain  Baker. 

Best  Salvia  in  Pot. ..Mr.  T.  S.  King. 

Best  3  Annuals  in  Pot...Tliunbergia  abata,  Thunbergia  abata  alba,  Datura  fastuosa 
violacea,  Mr.  C.  Bathurst. 

Best  24  Heartsease. ..Mr.  Langley. 

Second  ditto  ditto. ..Miss  Boyhurst. 

Best  3  Stove  or  Greenhouse  plants... Siphocampylos  bicolor,  Salvia  patens,  Loasa  auran- 
tiaca,  Mr.  C.  Bathurst. 

Second  ditto  ditto. ..Mr.  T.  S.  Fling. 

Best  Bouquet. ..Mrs.  Burton. 

Second  ditto.  ..Mr.  C.  Smart.  ... 

Best  Device... Windmill  formed  of  Dahlias,  with  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens,  air.  C. 
Bathurst. 

Second  ditto. ..V.  A.  and  Crown,  Mr.  Lamb. 

nurserymen's  prizes. 

Best  24  Dahlias... Mr.  Lamb,  Miss  Scroop,  Contender,  La  Carnation,  Essex  Rival,  Sir 
John  Ashley,  Knockholt  Rival,  Vitruvius.  Grace  Darling,  Amato,  Lady  Bathurst.  Wallace, 
Lady  Dunglass,  Argo,  Model  of  Perfection  (Syred),  Primrose  (Gaines),  Lady  Holland, 
Bloomsbury  (Pamplius),  Iver  Hero,  Mont  Blanc,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  President  of  the 
West,  Penelope  (Headley’s),  Hero  of  Sevenoaks,  Maresfield  Rival. 

Second  24  Dahlias. ..Mr.  Beadle. 

Extra  for  24  Dahlias. ..Mr.  G.  C.  Masters. 

With  prizes  to  Cottagers  for  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegetables. 


Sept.  3.  Leicestershire  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  Prizes 

awarded  :  — 

First  pan  of  15  Dahlias. ..Mr.  J.  Harden,  from  the  gardens  of  C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq  ,  with 
Grace  Darling,  Dodd’s  Mary,  Bree’s  Rosa,  Cox's  Defiance,  Rienzi,  Suffolk  Hero,  Springfield 
Rival,  Unique,  Duchess  of ‘Richmond,  Contender,  Amato,  Rival  Sussex,  Advancer.  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lothian,  and  Climax. 
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Second  pan  of  15  Dahlias. ..Mr.  J.  Harden,  with  Dodd’s  Mary,  Grace  Darling,  Pride  of 
Sussex,  Climax,  Bree’s  Rosa,  Horwood’s  Defiance,  Contender,  Amato,  Rienzi,  Springall’s 
Conqueror,  Rival  Sussex,  Suffolk  Hero,  Lancashire  Witch,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  and 
Lewisham  Rival. 

Third  ditto...  Mr.  G.  Walker,  wirh  Frances,  Harlequin,  Pride  of  Sussex,  Grace  Darling, 
Plato,  Springfield  Rival,  Unique,  Utopia,  Royal  Standard,  Rienzi,  Bree’s  Rosa,  Contender, 
Virgin  Queen,  Napoleon,  and  Miss  Scroop. 

First  pan  of  6  Dahlias. ..Mr.  J.  Smalley,  with  Unique,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Amato,  Ri¬ 
val  Sussex,  Bree’s  Rosa,  and  Contender. 

Second  ditto. ..Mr.  II.  Harris,  jun.,  with  Grace  Darling,  Hero  of  Wakefield,  Rival  Sus¬ 
sex,  Amato,  Fire  Ball,  and  Unique.  v 

Third  ditto. ..Mr.  T.  Galloway,  with  Lewisham  Rival,  Horwood’s  Defiance,  Unique, 
Rienzi,  Fair  Maid  of  Clifton,  and  Rival  Sussex. 

CLASSES. 

Dark...l.  Rival  Sussex,  Mr.  J.  Harden  ;  2  Bontishol,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. ;  3.  Beauty  of 
Hyue  Vale,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun.;  4.  Metropolitan  Perfection,  Mr  C.  Mortimer;  5.  Essex 
Rival,  Mr.  G.  Walker;  6.  Cheltenham  Rival,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. ;  7.  Rival  Sussex,  Mr. 
R.  Harris,  jun. ;  8.  Mungo  Park,  Mr.  C.  Mortimer. 

Purple. ..1.  R.oyal  Standard,  Mr.  G.  Walker;  2.  Amato,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. ;  3.  Pandora, 
Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. ;  4.  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Mr.  G.  Walker;  5.  Egyptian  Prince,  Mr.  G. 
Walker  ;  6.  Horwood’s  Defiance,  Mr.  J.  Harden  ;  7.  Purple  Perfection,  Mr.  J.  Smalley  ;  8. 
Berkshire  Champion,  Mr.  T.  Galloway. 

White,  or  Blush  White...  1.  Lewisham  Rival,  Mr.  G.  Walker  ;  2.  Pride  of  Sussex,  Mr.  J. 
Harden;  3.  Blandina,  Mr.  G.  Walker;  4.  Andromeda,  Mr.  G.  Walker;  5.  Fair  Maid  of 
Clifton,  Mr.  T.  Galloway;  6.  Eva,  Mr.  G.  Walker;  7.  Clara,  Mr.  G.  Walker;  8.  Virgin 
Queen,  Mr.  T.  Galloway. 

Yellow,  or  Orange...  1.  Unique,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  ;  2.  Topaz,  Mr.  .T.  Smalley;  3.  Cox’s 
Defiance,  Mr.  J.  Smalley;  4.  Seedling,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun.;  5.  Rival  Yellow,  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell;  6.  Queen  of  Sheba,  Mr.  R.  ILarris;  7.  Solomon,  Mr.  Harris,  jun.;  8.  Yellow 
Perfection,  Mr.  G.  Walker. 

Scarlet... 1.  Fire  Ball,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun  ;  2.  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  G.  Walker; 
3.  Harris’s  Conqueror, — Stone;  4.  Harlequin,  Mr.  G.  Walker  ;  5.  Scarlet  Perfection,  Mr. 
G.  Walker;  6.  Vivid,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell;  7.  Apollo,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell;  8.  Conservative,  Mr. 
G.  Walker. 

Rose,  or  Rose  Crimson...  1.  Grace  Darling,  Mr.  J.  Harden  ;  2.  Mrs.  Neild,  Mr.  G.  Walker; 
3.  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Mr.  G.  Walker ;  4.  Rienzi,  Mr.  J.  Harden  ;  5.  Springfield  Rival,  Mr. 
R.  Harris,  jun. ;  6.  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Mr.  G.  Walker  ;  7.  Springfield  Major,  Mr.  G.  Wal¬ 
ker  ;  8.  Ruby,  Mr  G.  Cuff. 

White,  Tipped  or  Edged... 1.  Diana,  Mr.  G.  Walker;  2  Lady  Wetherell.  Mr.  G.  Walker; 
3.  Dodd’s  Mary,  —  Stone;  4.  Queen  of  Scots,  Mr.  G.  Cuff;  5.  Corinne,  Mr.  G.  Walker;  6. 
Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Mr.  G.  Walker;  7.  Selwood  King,  Mr.  G.  Walker;  8.  Glory  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Mr  T.  Galloway. 

Lilac... 1.  Rosa,  Mr.  J.  Harding;  2.  King  of  Lilacs.  Mr.  G.  Walker;  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  G. 
Walker  ;  4.  Lady  Kinnaird,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell ;  5.  Lilac  Perfection,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. ;  C. 
Queen  of  Lilacs,  Mr.  11.  Harris,  jun.  ;  7.  Seedling,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. ;  8.  Paris,  Mr.  G. 
Walker. 

SEEDLINGS. 


First. ..Mr.  G.  Walker — Lilac. 

Second. ..Mr.  G.  Cuff— Ditto. 

First  3  Stove  Plants... Iledychium  Garnerianum,  Begonia  Agrostygm a,  and  Davallia  Ca- 
narier.se;  —  Stone,  Gardener  to  R.  Brewin,  Esq. 

Second  ditto. ..Caladum  Bicolor,  Siningia  Hallerii  and  Roella  Formosa,  —  Buckley, 
Gardener  to  James  Bankart,  Esq. 

First  3  Greenhouse  Plants. ..Hoya  Carnosa,  Clematis  Siebaldii,  and  Roelica  Falcata, 
Buckley,  Gardener  to  James  Bankart,  Esq. 

Second  ditto. ..Fuchsia  Macrophylla,  Gnidia  Simplex,  and  Fuchsia  Fulgens,  —  Stone, 
Gardener  to  R.  Brewin,  Esq. 

Three  Plants  of  (Celosia  Cristata)  Coxcombs. ..Mr.  J.  Walker,  from  the  garden  of  John 
Nedliam,  Esq. 

First  and  Second  pan  of  Pansies... Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. 

Best  6  Hardy  Flowers...  —  Stone,  Gardener  to  R.  Brewin,  Esq. 


Sept.  16.  Chester  Dahlia  Snow.  Exchange  Assembly  Room.  Prizes 
awarded : — - 

Best  pan  of  24  dissimilar  blooms... Messrs.  F.  and  J.  Dickson,  Suffolk  Hero,  MissScroope, 
Virgin  Queen,  Breese  Rosea,  Ringleader,  Ne  plus  ultra,  Contender.  Perfection,  Mackay’s 
Raby,  Rienzi,  Amato,  Grace  Darling,  Phreball,  Argo,  Pilot,  Unique,  Ansells,  Metella,  Lady 
Mallet,  Lady  Flower,  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  Lady  William  Powlett,  Marshal  Soult, 
Bowling  Green  Rival,  Cox  Defiance. 

Second  pan. ..Mr.  Bernard  Lewis,  Wrexham,  Miss  Johnston,  Hero  of  Wakefield,  Stuart 
Wortley,  Rhodu,  Sir  E.  Sugden,  Blandina,  Countess  of  Forington,  Topez,  Duchess  of  Port¬ 
land,  Horwood’s  Defiance,  Unique,  Hope,  Perolla,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Mrs. Nield,  Eva, 
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Suffolk  Hero,  Cox  Defiance,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Bontishull,  Napoleon, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Fox,  Rienzi. 

Best  pan  of  12  dissimilar  blooms,  for  amateurs. ..Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton,  Lady  Kinnaird, 
Lord  Ingestre,  Virgin  Queen,  Grand  Turk,  Fire  Ball,  Springfield  Rival,  Unique,  Stuart 
Wortley,  Mungo  Park,  Ingestre  Rival,  Rienzi. 

Second  pan. ..Mr.  Edwards,  Stone’s  Perfection,  Beauty  of  Kingscote,  Topaz,  Springfield 
Rival,  Beauty  of  Cleveland,  Conductor,  Robert  le  Diable,  Lewisham  Rival,  Fireball,  Sir  H. 
Fletcher. 

First  Scarlet. ..Fireball,  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton  ;  2.  Fireball,  H.  Hesketh,  Esq. ;  3.  Dou¬ 
glas  Glory,  Mrs.  Yates;  4.  Caleope,  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton ;  5.  Cassine,  Miss  Brittain. 

jFirst  Dark. ..Robert  le  Diable,  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton  ;  2.  Unknown,  Mr. Thomas  ;  3.  Essex 
Rival,  Miss  Brittain  ;  4.  Diomedge,  Miss  [Brittain ;  5.  Bowling-green  Rival,  Rev.  P.  W. 
Hamilton. 

First  Yellow. ..Topaz,  Mr.  Thomas;  2.  Unique,  Mr.  Edwards;  3.  Premier,  Rev.  P.  W. 
Hamilton;  4.  Stone’s  Yellow  Perfection,  Mr.  Edwards  ;  5.  Golden  Sovereign,  Mr.  Thomas. 

First  White. ..Virgin  Queen,  Mrs.  Yates  ;  2.  Lewisham  Rival,  Mr.  Thomas  ;  3.  Blandina, 
Mr.  Davies;  4.  Queen  Victoria  (Gaines),  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton  ;  5.  Mont  Blanc,  Mr. 
Brown. 

First  Lilac. ..Lady  Kinnaird,  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton;  2.  Ingestre  Rival,  Rev.  P.  W. 
Hamilton;  3.  Lilac  Perfection,  Miss  Brittain;  4.  Lady  Kinnaird,  Rev.  P.  VV.  Hamilton  ; 
5.  Stuart  Wortley,  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton. 

First  Purple... Ne  plus  ultra,  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton  ;  2.  Hero  of  Wimbourne,  Rev.  P.  W. 
Hamilton;  3.  Middlesex  Rival,  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton;  4.  Wallace,  Mr.  Brown;  5.  Ovid, 
Mr.  Kelley. 

First  Tipp’d. ..Dodd’s  Mary,  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton;  2.  Beauty  of  Kingscote,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  ;  3.  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  Miss  Brittain  ;  4.  Sylph,  Miss  Brittain ;  5.  Gem, 
Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton. 

First  Rose... Hope,  Mr.  Brown;  2.  Gurling’s  Ruby,  Mr.  Twemlow;  3.  Hope,  Mr.  Brown  ; 
4.  Coriolanus,  H.  Hesketh,  E.-.q.  ;  5.  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Miss  Brittain. 

First  Crimson... Rienzi,  Mr.  Twemlow;  2.  Mungo  Park,  Rev.  P.  W.  Hamilton;  3. 
Springfield  Rival,  Miss  Brittain ;  _4.  Suffolk  Hero,  Mr.  Thomas  ;  5.  Springfield  Major, 
Mr.  Thomas. 


Sept.  30.  Sproatley  Floral  Show.  Prizes  awarded : — • 

Amongst  the  Dahlias  were  a  most  superb  pan  of  36  distinct  varieties,  grown  by  Messrs. 
Elletson,  nurserymen  and  florists,  Thorngumbald,  near  Hedon.  More  compact  or  beauti¬ 
ful  blooms  have  rarely  been  exhibited  at  any  provincial  meeting  during  the  season.  Coxe's 
Defiance  appeared  exeeilent. 


DAHLIAS. 

White...  1.  Mr.  Mainprize,  Aldborough;  2.  Rev.  John  Jadis,  Humbleton;  3.  Mr.  Kirk, 
Hedon. 

Pink  and  Rose...l.  Mr.  G.  Birch,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Melton;  2  and  3. 
Mr.  Fewson. 

Rosy  Crimson. ..1.  Mr.  G.  Birch;  2.  Mr.  Kirk;  3.  Mr.  Fewson. 

Dark  and  Maroon. ..1.  Mr.  Kirk;  2  and  3.  Mr.  Fewson. 

Yellow...  1.  Mr.  G.  Birch;  2  and  3.  Mr.  Milburne,  Sproatley. 

Primrose...  1.  Mr.  Fewson;  2.  Mr.  G.  Birch;  3.  Mr.  Singleton,  Skirlaugh. 

Crimson. ..1.  Mr.  G.  Iveson,  Hedon;  2.  Mr.  A.  Dunn,  Humbleton;  3.  Rev.  I.  Dixon, 
El  stern  wick. 

Purple... 1.  Rev.  I.  Dixon;  2.  Mr.  Milburne;  3.  Unknown. 

Salmon  and  Buff...  1.  Mr.  Kirk;  2.  Fewson;  3.  Mr.  G.  Birch. 

Scarlet...  1.  Mr.  J.  Usher,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  C.  Constable ;  2.  Mr.  Winter,  [Sproatley ; 
3.  Mr.  G.  Birch. 

Orange...  1.  Mr.  G.  Iveson;  2.  Mr.  Usher;  3.  Rev.  I.  Dixon. 

Blush... 1.  Mr.  Singleton;  2  Mr.  A.  Dunn;  3.  Mr.  Singleton. 

Striped  on  White  Ground...  1.  Mr.  Kirk;  2.  Mr.  Fewson ;  3.  Mr.  Kirk. 

Edged,  or  Tipped,  on  White  Ground...  1.  Mr.  G.  Iveson  ;  2.  Mr. Usher;  3.  Mr.  Milburne. 
Lilac...].  Mr.  Fewson;  2.  Mr.  Usher;  3.  Mr.  Birch. 

Globe  Flowered...  1.  Mr.  A.  Dunn  ;  2.  Mr.  Milburne;  3.  Mr.  Singleton,  j 
Best  pan  of  36  varieties  (premium  by  the  Society). ..Mr.  Elletson. 

Best  Dahlia  (by  the  Society). ..Mr.  Kirk. 

First  pan  of  12  varieties  (by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hugall,  president). ..Mr.  G.  Birch ;  2.  (By  the 
Society),  Mr.  Mainprize. 

First  pan  of  .18  varieties  (by  the  Rev.  T.  Galland)...Mr.  Milburne  ;  2.  (By  Mr.  Pexton), 
Mr.  G.  Birch. 1 

First  pan  of  24  varieties  (by  the  Society). ..Mr.  Milburne;  2.  Mr.  G.  Bireli. 
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ARRANGEMENT  AND  CULTURE  OF  TULIPS. 

BY  MR.  H.  GROOM,  M.H.S.  FLORIST  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

Having  in  my  former  letter  given  a  description  of  the  properties 
of  tulips,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  directions  for  their 
arrangement  and  cultivation.  As  some  of  your  readers  may  not 
have  seen  the  account  of  a  tulip-case  I  gave  some  years  since,  I 
shall  commence  with  describing  it,  as  it  is  very  necessary  to  be 
possessed  of  a  case  of  that  description  to  render  what  would  be 
otherwise  very  difficult  (the  keeping  the  various  kinds  distinct) 
perfectly  easy  and  simple  :  it  alsd  affords  the  greatest  facility  in 
their  arrangement,  so  that  the  colours  may  be  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  bed. 

The  case  should  be  4  feet  high,  2  feet  8  inches  wide*  and 
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1  foot  9^  inches  from  front  to  back  :  it  should  be  furnished 
with  slides  for  ten  drawers  :  the  doors  should  be  3  feet  2  inches 
high,  the  panels  of  which  must  be  of  wire-work,  as  well  as  the  back 
of  the  case,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  roots.  I  some 
time  since  tried  perforated  zinc,  instead  of  wire-work,  which  has 
a  very  neat  appearance,  and  answers  the  purpose  equally  well. 

Each  of  the  drawers  must  be  2  feet  7  inches  long,  1  foot 
8  inches  wide,  and  2j  inches  deep.  The  length  is  to  be  divided 
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into  1 0  cells,  and  the  width  into  7  ;  each  cell  being  2f  inches,  by 
2^  and  2  inches  deep.  This  will  make  room  for  70  roots  in  each 
drawer.  The  reason  for  having  seven  cells  across  the  drawer  is 
that  it  may  correspond  with  the  tulip  bed,  which  should  contain 
seven  roots  across  it.  A  case  this  size  will,  of  course,  contain  100 
rows. 

In  arranging  my  tulip-bed,  I  begin  with  a  byblcemen,  then  a 
bizard,  and  next  a  rose,  (marked  in  figure  2,)  beginning  with  the 
first  row  of  the  top  drawer,  thus  : — 


Row  1  No.  1  in  the  first  row  is  a 
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Byblcemen,  viz.  Taglioni. 

Bizard  .  .  .  Prince  Albert. 

Rose  .  .  .  Aglaia. 

Byblcemen  .  Louis  XVI. 
Bizard  .  .  .  Nourri  Effendi. 

Rose  .  .  .  Camuse  de  Croix. 

Byblcemen  ,  Queen  Adelaide. 
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Marshal  Soult. 
Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Victoria  Regina. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Claudiana. 

Pandora. 

Emperor  of  Russia. 


Row  2.  No.  1  inthesecondrow  is  a  Bizard,  viz. 

2  ,,  Rose  .  . 

3  „  Bybloemen 

4  „  Bizard  .  . 

5  , .  Rose  .  . 

6  „  Bybloemen 

7  ,,  Bizard  .  . 

and  so  on  until  the  bed  is  complete,  by  which  means  1  have  the 
greatest  possible  mixture  of  the  three  classes  of  colour.  Some 
persons  do  not  put  so  many  bizards  into  their  bed,  thinking  they 
destroy  its  beauty  ;  but  I  think  they  add  life  to  it.  I  have  known 
other  persons  to  plant  the  same  kinds  in  the  corresponding  rows 
on  each  side  of  the  bed,  but  I  cannot  say  I  admire  that  plan,  as  it 
gives  a  formality  to  it.  I  prefer  having  the  most  dissimilar  kinds 
nearest  each  other.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  say  anything  more 
respecting  the  arrangement,  as  each  person  can  use  his  taste  in 
the  distribution  of  the  various  kinds.  I  will,  therefore,  commence 
with  their  cultivation.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  seiect  a 
situation  in  the  garden  for  the  bed  :  it  should  be  open,  airy,  and 
free  from  the  drip  of  trees.  I  do  not  object  to  trees  at  a  distance, 
particularly  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  bed,  as  they  break 
off  the  cutting  winds  in  the  spring  without  “  drawing”  the  tulips, 
which  other  protection  is  likely  to  do.  Having  made  choice  of 
the  situation,  the  next  thing  is  to  mark  out  the  bed,  which  should 
be  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  contain  the 
number  of  rows  intended  to  be  grown,  allowing  inches  between 
the  rows  ;  it  should  then  be  dug  cut  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  the 
bottom  being  left  rough.  The  soil  to  fill  it  (which  is  by  far  the 
most  important  article)  should  be  a  fine  rich  hazel  loam,  mode¬ 
rately  strong,  which  I  prepare  in  the  following  manner.  During 
the  summer,  I  make  a  selection  o¥  a  loam  I  think  will  suit,  by  first 
examining  its  texture,  then  the  nature  of  the  grasses  composing 
the  turf ;  and  if  I  find  them  of  good  quality,  and  the  soil  well  filled 
with  the  fibres  of  the  grass  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches, 
I  do  not  hesitate  using  it,  although  it  may  sometimes  contain 
marks  similar  to  stains  of  iron,  which  are  only  the  decayed  fibres 
that  have  perished  from  the  moisture  of  the  situation,  or  the  winter, 
although  they  are  frequently  mistaken  for  iron.  Having  decided 
on  the  soil,  I  have  it  dug  with  the  turf  about  five  inches  thick  ;  it 
is  then  placed  in  a  stack  with  the  turf  downwards.  T  sometimes 
make  the  stack  of  alternate  layers  of  loam  and  manure,  beginning 
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with  loam.  This  is  a  very  good  plan,  as  the  virtue  of  the  manure 
drains  into  the  soil,  and  when  wanted  for  use  they  are  more  readily 
mixed  :  the  loam  should  remain  in  the  stack  for  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  before  it  is  used,  when  it  can  be  broken  up  and  sifted 
through  a  coarse  sieve.  The  loam  which  is  stacked  without  manure 
may  be  used  with  about  one-fourth  of  cow  manure  of  two  years 
old,  or  it  may  be  used  the  first  year  without  any  ;  but  the  quantity 
of  manure  must  depend  upon  the  situation  in  which  the  tulips  are 
to  be  grown,  as  I  find  that  a  situation  like  mine,  where  I  am  sur¬ 
rounded  with  buildings,  and  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  smoke, 
tulips,  as  well  as  other  plants,  require  more  stimulating  with 
manure  than  they  do  in  the  country,  where  the  air  is  pure  ;  they 
also  require  a  lighter  soil,  as  the  vigour  of  the  plant  being  reduced 
for  want  of  pure  air,  and  frequently  by  having  the  pores  stopped 
with  soot,  every  facility  should  be  offered  for  the  most  extensive 
increase  of  the  fibres,  that  the  plant  may  be  able  to  make  a  strong 
growth.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  a 
vigorous  growth  is  desirable,  it  must  not  be  so  strong  as  to  run 
the  colours  of  the  flowers.  This  is  the  grand  art  of  tulip  growing, — 
to  retain  all  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  tint,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  have  a  fine,  healthy,  and  bold  growth.  One  thing  I  would  par¬ 
ticularly  recommend  :  not  to  make  too  great  a  mixture  of  various 
soils  and  manures,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  much  injury  arises  from 
an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  soils,  without  knowing  their  chemical 
properties,  as  it  is  not  improbable  decompositions  and  new  combina¬ 
tions  frequently  take  place  which  we  are  totally  unacquainted  with, 
and  which  either  neutralize  the  original  good  qualities  that  the 
soils  may  possess  separately,  or  what  is  worse,  produce  a  substance 
which  is  injurious  to  vegetation.  I  have  been  led  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  from  not  deriving  the  benefit  I  calculated  on  from  various 
mixtures  of  soils.  I  trust,  however,  that  we  shall  not  be  long 
before  we  receive  considerable  assistance  from  the  chemist,  as  the 
great  advance  which  has  been  made  in  horticulture  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  scientific  men,  not  only  to  the  component  parts  of 
soils,  but  to  the  individual  properties  of  plants. 

The  soil  being  ready,  it  should  be  put  into  the  bed  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  to  allow  time  for  it  to  settle  ;  it  should  lie 
in  a  ridge  of  sufficient  height,  that,  when  the  mould  is  levelled 
down,  it  may  be  three  or  four  inches  above  the  walks,  which  should 
be  raised  rather  above  the  other  paid  of  the  garden,  and  a  little 
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sloping  from  the  bed.  This  is  the  soil  in  which  the  tulips  are  to 
be  planted.  The  soil  for  covering  them  should  consist  of  equal 
quantities  of  a  very  light  clean  mould  and  river  sand,  well 
mixed  and  sifted,  which  should  be  got  ready  by  the  side  of  the 
bed. 

The  usual  time  for  planting  the  principal  bed  is  the  early  part 
of  November,  as  the  weather  is  generally  more  settled  about  that 
period  than  it  is  later.  The  bulbs  also  begin  to  shoot,  and  should 
not  be  kept  out  much  longer,  otherwise  they  become  weakened. 
The  first  fine  day,  therefore,  before  the  10th,  should  be  selected, 
and  the  mould  broken  down  with  a  potato-fork,  making  the  bed 
highest  in  the  middle,  and  rather  convex.  When  it  is  raked 
smooth,  put  on  a  layer,  one  inch  thick,  of  the  light  sandy  mould 
intended  for  the  covering,  which  must  also  be  raked  smooth.  It 
is  then  necessary  to  mark  the  situations  for  the  bulbs,  which  should 
be  done  in  the  following  manner  :  have  two  rods,  with  the  dis¬ 
tances  for  the  seven  long  rows  of  the  bed  marked  on  each,  allowing 
rather  more  space  between  the  centre  row  and  the  row  on  either 
side  than  between  the  others  (the  usual  distance  is  7  inches), 
and  4  inches  from  the  outer  rows  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  one  of 
the  rods  being  placed  at  each  end  of  the  bed.  A  line  should  then 
be  strained  from  one  end  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  directly  over  the 
marks  on  them,  and  when  tight,  if  lifted  in  the  centre  and 
sprung,  there  will  be  a  mark  left  on  the  mould  the  whole  length 
of  the  bed.  Having  completed  these  lines,  they  must  be  crossed 
by  others  at  6^  inches’  distance  ;  this  is  done  by  a  person  on  either 
side  of  the  bed  drawing  a  line  across  at  the  proper  distances.  The 
drawers  should  then  be  brought  to  the  bed,  and  the  roots  placed 
firmly  on  the  angles  where  the  lines  cross  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  arranged.  When  this  is  done,  the  bed  should  be  covered 
4  inches  deep  with  the  light  mould  and  sand  already  prepared, 
and  raked  smooth  and  moderately  convex.  The  object  of  having 
a  lighter  soil  for  covering  the  tulips  is  to  allow  the  water  to  drain 
off  more  freely  from  the  stems  and  foliage  of  the  plants,  particularly 
in  the  early  spring,  when  much  moisture  in  the  soil  is  attended 
with  danger ;  for  should  a  frost  set  in,  a  considerable  expansion 
of  the  mould  takes  place,  which  being  unable,  from  its  wet  and 
close  texture,  to  rise  sufficiently,  is  pressed  too  firmly  round  the 
young  shoots,  frequently  rupturing  the  vessels  of  the  foliage  or 
stems,  and  producing  mortification  of  the  part,  and  sometimes  the 
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death  of  the  bulb  ;  it  also  offers  less  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
the  young  shoots,  which  is  very  desirable. 

Some  persons  have  fixed  boards  round  their  beds  :  in  that  case, 
there  is  an  easy  mode  of  levelling  and  marking  the  places  for  the 
roots,  which  I  made  known  some  years  since.  It  consists  in 
having  a  strike,  which  is  made  of  wood,  about  two  feet  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  bed  ;  its  lower  edge,  which  is  used  for 


levelling  the  bed  to  receive  the  roots,  and  marking  their  places, 
is  4  inches  deep,  and  fits  between  the  boards  ;  on  being  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  by  a  man  at  each  end,  it  lays  the  mould 
in  the  desired  form,  having  a  curve  two  inches  higher  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  sides  for  that  purpose.  Thus  levelled,  the  bed 
is  ready  for  marking  the  places  for  the  bulbs,  which  is  done  by 
having  seven  pegs  to  fit  into  staples  placed  at  proper  distances  on 
the  face  of  the  strike  ;  they  should  project  a  little  below  the  edge. 
The  strike  should  be  put  down  at  the  distances  for  the  cross  rows, 
and  the  exact  places  for  the  bulbs  will  be  marked.  The  roots  are 
then  to  be  placed  on  those  marks,  and  the  bed  filled  with  mould  ; 
the  strike  must  be  reversed  and  drawn  from  one  end  of  the  bed  to 
the  other,  which  will  remove  the  mould  not  required  ;  the  curve 
on  this  edge  may  be  rather  deeper  than  on  the  lower  edge. 

Nothing  more  will  be  necessary  until  the  latter  end  of  January 
or  beginning  of  February,  when  the  bed  will  require  protection. 
The  bulbs  will  bear  all  the  variations  of  weather  until  that  period, 
unless  the  frost  should  be  similar  to  what  it  was  in  January  1838, 
when  it  would  be  advisable  to  cover  the  bed  with  mats. 

Having  given  the  necessary  directions  until  February,  I  shall 
reserve  the  spring  management  for  a  future  number. 

H.  Groom. 

Walworth,  Nov.  19,  1840. 
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Long  before  our  attention  was  directly  called  to  this  subject 
by  the  communication  of  “  Tyro,” — whom  our  readers  will  per¬ 
ceive  is  no  Tyro  after  all, — we  were  fully  aware  of  its  importance, 
and  of  how  indispensable  a  moderate  knowledge  of  it  is  to  every 
one  who  cultivates  flowers  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  merely 
servile  copyist ; — and  he  who  gets  not  beyond  this,  stands  small 
chance  of  making  a  single  step  of  advancement  in  the  delightful 
art,  or  even  of  preserving  for  any  length  of  time  the  beauty  and 
health  of  those  flowers  which  he  purchases.  This  may  be  all  very 
well  for  the  mercenary  grower,  who  cares  for  nothing  but  an  ex¬ 
tensive  sale  of  the  same  common  and  easily-grown  flowers,  year 
after  year,  in  interminable  succession.  But  to  the  art  it  is  a 
serious  disadvantage  ;  and  it  is  equally  injurious  to  that  higher 
department  of  the  trade,  whose  minds  are  constantly  on  the  rack, 
and  whose  monies  are  continually  in  circulation,  in  order  to  produce 
something  that  is  new  and  excellent.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
is  the  glory  of  floriculture  ;  and  unless  in  the  cases  of  plants  of 
very  peculiar  and  delicate  habit, — and  much  less  in  them  than  is 
generally  believed, — it  feels  its  way  downward  through  all  ranks 
in  society ;  and  we  have  many  instances  in  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  not  very  many  years,  a  plant  has  not  only  been  obtainable  as  a 
border  flower  by  the  humblest  cottager,  for  fewer  farthings  than 
it  originally  cost  guineas,  as  a  conservatory  plant,  to  the  wealthy, 
but  that  the  cottager  can,  with  the  improvement  of  time,  rather 
than  the  loss  of  it,  multiply  the  same  plant  almost  wdthout  limit, 
and  gratify  his  friends  or  neighbours  with  a  supply,  without  any 
cost  to  himself  save  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  others, — the  sweetest 
of  all  pleasures  to  a  mind  rightly  constituted.  Convinced  that  the 
attraction  of  the  people’s  attention,  generally,  to  simple,  refined, 
and  intellectual  pleasures,  is  far  more  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
good  and  repress  the  bad,  than  all  the  laws,  with  all  their  penal¬ 
ties,  that  ever  were,  or  that  ever  can  be  enacted,  even  though  they 
should  have  recourse  to  a  system  of  rewards  in  order  to  deepen 
the  repulsiveness  of  the  punishments,  we  are  strenuous  advocates 
for  the  universal  diffusion  of  floriculture,  from  a  thorough  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  is  no  one  recreation  of  the  leisure  hour  at  all  com¬ 
parable  to  it,  if  it  is  grounded  upon  right  principles,  and  the  owner 
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nurses  and  tends  his  flower  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  on  the  sordid 
consideration  that  it  belongs  to  him  and  not  another. 

Ever  since  we  began  our  floral  labours,  the  queries  of  corre¬ 
spondents  have  furnished  evidence  that  this,  the  very  foundation 
of  the  art,  is  the  subject  upon  which  florists  are  especially  in  want 
of  information.  In  turning  to  the  short  note  upon  C^assula  coc- 
cinea,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  month’s  publication,  the  reader 
will  find  that  a  correspondent, —and  a  very  intelligent  corre¬ 
spondent, — brought  that  plant  to  the  gates  of  death,  by  not  know¬ 
ing  its  geographical  habit,  and  thus  giving  it  water  at  a  time  when 
it  should  have  had  none. 

This  instance  very  naturally  determines  the  particular  branch 
of  the  philosophy  of  floriculture  to  which  it  will  be  best  to  direct 
the  few  remarks  which  we  have  room  to  make  in  the  present 
number.  This  is  the  application  of  water  to  plants  ;  and  it  refers 
equally  to  them  in  all  situations,  whether  they  are  grown  in  borders 
and  beds,  in  window-pots,  or  in  more  extensive  places  of  protec¬ 
tion,  such  as  conservatories  or  stoves.  There  are  great  differences 
in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  plants  can  bear,  without 
being  materially  injured  by  it ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  such  as 
grow  wholly  submerged,  there  are  none  that  may  not  be  hurt  by 
an  over  supply  at  some  stages  of  their  growth.  This  holds  true 
even  of  plants  of  the  most  aquatic  habit,  provided  that  they  flower  ; 
for  in  every  instance  it  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  a  flower 
that  it  should  come  to  the  surface  and  be  for  some  time  dry. 
Plants  which  propagate  in  an  entirely  submerged  state  never  have 
distinct  flowers  ;  and  even  the  fungi,  which  are  flowers  brought 
forward  by  the  autumnal  rains,  melt  away  without  producing  any 
fertile  spores,  if  those  rains  are  too  long  continued.  The  principle, 
indeed,  is  a  perfectly  general  one,  modified  in  innumerable  ways, 
no  doubt,  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  plants,  but  still  in 
itself  one  and  invariable.  Inflorescence,  or  the  act  of  impregna¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  natural  purpose  of  all  flowering,  must  be  per¬ 
formed  in  dry  air  and  not  in  water.  We  have  proof  of  this  every¬ 
where  around  us  ;  for,  in  orchard,  in  cultivated  field,  in  garden, 
and  in  wild  nature,  an  over-rainy  season  during  the  flowering  is 
invariably  accompanied  both  by  decreased  numbers  and  beauty, 
and  diminished  fertility  of  the  flowers.  Any  one  who  chooses 
may  verify  this  by  his  own  observation,  in  what  part  of  the  country 
soever  he  happens  to  be  situated  ;  and  if  this  is  the  case  with  an 
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excess  of  natural  rain,  much  more  must  it  be  the  case  with  an 
excess  of  artificial  watering, — a  process  which  is  always  more 
clumsy  and  less  beneficial  than  watering  by  the  natural  rain  of 
heaven. 

We  are  distinctly  to  understand  that  there  are  two  living  pro¬ 
cesses  which  seasonally  follow  each  other  in  a  healthy  and  fertile 
plant, — the  growth  of  the  plant  itself,  as  an  individual  of  one  gene¬ 
ration  of  its  race  ;  and  the  elaboration  of  the  flower  and  parts  of 
fructification,  which  are  wholly  to  be  separated  and  cast  off,  when¬ 
ever  the  seed  arrives  at  such  maturity,  as  that  it  is  in  a  condition 
for  generating  if  placed  in  a  situation  proper  for  that  purpose. 
These  two  operations  may  go  on  together  in  the  same  plant,  but 
never  in  the  same  part  of  it ;  and  if  they  go  on  together,  each  of 
them  tends  to  weaken  the  other  one. 

Knowing  this,  and  paying  careful  attention  to  the  difference 
between  the  circumstances  which  stimulate  those  two  kinds  of 
vegetable  action,  wre  are  enabled  so  to  work  the  plant,  as  to  make 
it  run  more  to  individual  growth  or  more  to  flowering,  according 
as  we  may  desire  the  one  or  the  other.  If  we  would  have  a  large 
and  handsome  plant,  we  must  keep  dowrn,  or,  if  necessary,  entirely 
suppress  the  flowering,  until  these  properties  are  obtained  ;  and  if 
afterwards  wre  wrould  have  the  flowering  profuse  and  luxuriant  in 
proportion  to  the  previous  growth  of  the  plant,  wre  must  repress 
its  growth  as  a  plant,  and,  in  as  far  as  wre  can,  direct  the  whole  of 
its  energy  to  the  production  of  flow'ers.  This  is  what  every  suc¬ 
cessful  floriculturist  does  in  reality,  whether  he  understands  the 
principle  upon  which  he  proceeds  or  not  ;  and  our  object  is  to 
make  him,  in  so  far  at  least,  acquainted  with  the  principle. 

The  grand  distinction  between  these  two  kinds, — we  might  call 
them  successive  generations, — of  life  in  the  same  plant,  is  this  : 
the  growth  of  the  individual  plant  works  more  by  heat  with 
moisture  ;  and  the  flowering  wrorks  more  with  heat  and  light,  and 
a  diminished  supply  of  moisture.  Light  is  indeed  necessary  to 
the  healthy  individual  grow'th  of  all  plants,  excepting  the  very  few 
which  grow  in  mines  and  places  absolutely  dark,  none  of  which 
are  flowrerers  ;  and  moisture  is  necessary  to  bring  on  the  flowers 
until  they  are  nearly  perfected,  and  begin  to  blow,  or  expand  their 
petals, — for  until  they  do  this  they  are  still  parts  of  the  parent  plant, 
and  possess  the  same  kind  of  vegetable  life  with  the  rest  of  it ; 
but  wflren  they  are  perfected,  and  impregnation  is  about  to  take 
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place,  the  grand  function  of  the  flower  is  directed  to  the  originat¬ 
ing  of  a  succession-plant  by  means  of  the  seed  ;  and  though,  while 
the  seed  is  advancing  toward  ripeness  or  maturity,  it  still  depends 
upon  the  parent  plant  for  its  nourishment,  it  is  not,  physiologically 
speaking,  any  part  of  that  plant  as  an  individual,  and  cannot  in  any 
way,  or  to  any  extent  whatever,  promote  the  additional  growth  of 
its  parent. 

Hence  we  see  that,  in  order  to  expand  its  flowers  and  ripen  its 
seeds,  the  plant  requires  a  more  dry  treatment  than  that  which  is 
best  for  promoting  its  growth,  or  increase  of  size,  as  an  individual. 
"We  find,  too,  that  very  old  plants,  as  for  example  old  fruit-trees, 
though  they  endeavour  to  push  out  new  shoots,  in  rather  an  un¬ 
natural  manner,  from  various  parts  of  their  stems,  yet  increase  very 
little  in  growth-wood  upon  the  sprays.  On  these  they  chiefly 
produce  fruit-buds  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  growth  of  wood  on 
the  sprays  diminishes,  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  become  individually 
smaller,  and  the  latter  are  harder,  less  valuable,  and  more  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  insects.  Plants,  even  ligneous  ones,  which  last 
for  years,  and  which  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  are  seldom 
allowed  to  run  into  this  state,  because  the  flowers  would  thereby 
be  deteriorated.  The  object  in  them,  and  indeed  in  all  flowering 
plants,  is  to  get  a  vigorous  growth  immediately  before  the  flower¬ 
ing,  except  in  the  case  of  tropical  plants  of  double  seasons,  which 
make  their  growth  in  the  one  season,  and  elaborate  and  perfect 
their  flowers  in  the  other.  Plants  are  adapted  to  so  many  soils, 
situations,  and  differences  of  season  and  climate,  that  no  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  apply  equally  to  the  details  of  all, 
or  even  any  considerable  number  of  them  ;  but  still  the  influence 
of  a  general  principle  may  be  traced  through  all  the  subject, 
varied  as  it  is  ;  and  this  principle  is,  first  to  get  a  vigorous  indi¬ 
vidual  growth,  by  the  application  of  as  much  moisture  as  the  nature 
of  the  plant,  and  the  temperature  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  grown, 
will  bear  ;  and  then,  to  abate  the  moisture,  and  get  dry  heat  and 
light  for  a  vigorous  flowering.  If  the  object  merely  be  to  produce 
seeds,  the  heat  should  be  kept  up,  if  not  increased,  until  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  flower  is  at  an  end.  Under  such  treatment,  however, 
the  duration  of  the  flower  will  be  exceedingly  brief ;  and  this 
would  not  answer  the  general  purposes  of  the  florist,  who  wishes 
to  keep  his  beauties  in  bloom  as  long  as  he  possibly  can.  From 
this,  those  who  grow  the  same  species  of  plants  for  show,  and  for 
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the  production  of  seed,  whether  by  cross  impregnation  or  other¬ 
wise,  may  derive  a  most  useful  lesson  :  the  heat  of  the  plant  for 
show  should  be  diminished  along  with  the  dry  treatment,  because 
this  will  make  the  flowers  last  longer  without  impairing  their 
beauty  ;  whereas,  if  the  plant  is  flowered  for  seed  only,  the  heat 
should  be  kept  up  ;  because,  though  the  duration  of  the  flowers 
will  be  much  more  transient,  the  perfection  and  fertility  of  the 
seeds  will  be  much  more  certain.  We  are  not  sure  that  many 
florists  attend  to  this  in  those  plants  which  require  much  artificial 
treatment  ;  but  we  are  certain  that  in  neglecting  it  they  very 
much  neglect  their  own  interests. 

Where  plants  are  over-watered,  or  have  water  given  to  them  at 
times  when,  according  to  their  habit,  they  should  have  none,  one 
or  other  of  these  results  invariably  ensues :  the  plant  is  either 
macerated  and  rotted,  and  dies  in  whole  or  in  part ;  or  its  habit 
becomes  changed  so  as  to  work  chiefly  for  individual  growth,  and 
very  little  for  flowering  ;  and  the  forced  and  unnatural  shoots 
which  it  thus  makes  are  far  more  tender  and  liable  to  casualty  and 
disease  than  if  it  were  treated  according  to  its  natural  habit.  Both 
of  these  results  are  fatal  to  the  floriculturist ;  for,  by  the  first  of 
them  he  loses  his  plant  altogether  ;  and,  by  the  second,  he  reduces 
it  into  a  condition  in  which  it  is  unsaleable,  and  good  for  nothing 
as  a  breeder.  Bulbs  suffer  the  most  from  injudicious  treatment  of 
this  kind  ;  and  they  suffer  more  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
highly  bred  and  valuable. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  if  any  imported  or  cultivated  plant 
is  left  to  the  natural  circumstances  and  seasons  of  the  place  where 
it  is  planted,  it  will  either  in  so  far  assimilate  itself  to  them,  or  it 
will  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  it  will  do  the  one  or  the  other  in 
proportion  as  there  is  more  or  less  resemblance  between  the  climate 
and  seasons  of  its  native  locality  and  those  of  that  in  which  it  has 
been  planted  and  neglected.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this 
in  the  cultivated  hyacinth,  which,  whether  it  has  or  has  not  been 
bred  out  of  the  common  one,  soon  degenerates  to  something  very 
like  it,  if  left  year  after  year  in  the  same  ground.  One  has  merely 
to  examine  the  ruins  of  a  former  garden  which  have  lain  long  in 
a  state  of  neglect,  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
stated. 

Flowers  are  most  abundant  and  beautiful  in  tropical  climates  ; 
and  in  all  regions  of  the  world,  the  more  tropical  the  character, 
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the  more  abundant  and  beautiful  are  the  flowers.  But  here  the 
question  arises,  “  What  is  meant  by  ‘  tropical  character  ?’  ”  Does  it 
depend  solely  upon  difference  of  latitude,  as  is  said  or  sung  in  the 
common  school-books  of  geography  ;  or  does  it  depend  upon  the 
isothermal  lines,  or  curves  of  equal  mean  temperature,  as  established 
by  observation  ?”  It  does  no  such  thing  ;  the  summer  air  in  the 
dry  plains  of  northern  Russia  has  often  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  average  of  India  ;  and  yet  there  are  no  tropical  plants  there, 
and  few  plants  of  any  kind  except  the  humblest  lichens  and  mosses. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  the  cause  of  this.  On  the  plains  to  which 
we  allude,  the  sun  is  never  below  the  horizon  during  the  heat  of 
the  season  ;  and  therefore  the  plants  get  no  nocturnal  rest,  which 
is  just  as  essential  to  their  healthy  growth,  and  especially  to  their 
flowering,  as  the  seasonal  pause  is  to  the  preservation  of  their 
characters.  Seasons  of  alternate  humidity  and  drought ;  pretty 
long  nights,  even  in  the  summer  ;  and  a  porous  soil  to  afford 
drainage  during  the  rains,  are  what  really  constitute  a  tropical 
character — the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  successful 
growth  of  fine  flowers  ;  and  though  England  has  upon  the  whole 
a  dripping  climate,  yet  the  florist  can  by  judicious  treatment  give 
his  portion  of  the  soil  something  of  a  tropical  character.  It  is 
true,  that  from  the  many  varieties  of  habit  which  exist  amongplants 
themselves,  the  florist  must  have  many  modifications  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  ;  but  still  the  general  principle  holds  good,  that  the  more 
tropical  he  can  render  his  grounds,  either  by  wholesome  sand 
mingled  with  the  soil,  or  by  any  other  contrivance,  his  flowers 
will  invariably  be  the  finer  and  the  more  abundant. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  allows  his  grounds  to  get  into  the 
anti-tropical  character  of  a  cold  and  retentive  soil,  and  a  continual 
dribbling  of  humidity,  whether  from  the  clouds  or  the  watering- 
pot,  he  works  directly  against  the  principle  of  flowering,  and  his 
plants  will  either  perish  or  run  to  barren  shoots,  in  the  most  un¬ 
seemly  and  unprofitable  manner.  We  have  heard  some  unskilful 
parties  boast  that  they  could  by  watering  keep  in  growth  all  the 
year  round  plants  which  are  generally  rested  for  a  season  ;  but 
though  they  have  boasted  of  the  growth,  they  have  been  careful 
not  to  say  a  word  about  the  subsequent  flowering.  A  case  very 
much  in  point  will  illustrate  this  :  suppose  after  a  hard  day’s 
employment,  a  healthy  man  is  in  a  profound  sleep,  would  it  add 
to  his  comfort  or  conduce  to  his  health,  if  you  were  to  try  and 
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cram  him  with  beef-steaks  ;  and  yet  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
treatment  which  the  out-of-season  waterers  give  to  their  plants. 

An  instance  of  the  existence  of  a  district,  perfectly  temperate  in 
its  climate  and  vegetation,  though  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  surrounded  by  districts  of 
perfectly  tropical  character,  some  of  them  nearly  as  much  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  as  itself,  will  show  upon  what  circum¬ 
stances  tropical  character  depends,  and  consequently  how  these  can 
be  best  approximated  in  temperate  latitudes.  The  Neelgherry 
hills  or  mountains  in  southern  India  afford  a  very  remarkable 
example  of  this  kind.  They  stretch  from  east  to  west  across  the 
peninsula  in  about  11°  north  latitude.  Their  eastern  extremity 
abuts  on  the  low  plain  toward  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and  at  their 
western  extremity  there  is  a  break  in  the  wrestern  mountains  of 
about  sixteen  miles  in  width,  and  cleft  down  almost  to  the  level  of 
the  sea.  All  the  rest  of  southern  India  has  mountain  elevations 
extending  northward  and  southward,  and  confining  the  rains  in  all 
cases  to  not  more  than  the  two  seasonal  monsoons,  and,  generally 
speaking,  only  to  one  of  them — some  seasons  to  none  in  certain 
districts.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  vegetation  of  all  these,  the 
principal  parts  of  southern  India,  is  highly  seasonal  in  its  charac¬ 
ter — the  trees  are  entwined  with  creepers,  and  festooned  with 
Orchidaceae,  displaying  the  most  exquisite  beauty  when  they  are 
in  flower  ;  and  the  summit-levels  are  covered  with  close  jungles 
of  bamboos  and  other  thorny  and  fast-growing  plants,  which  are 
more  impenetrable  than  any  forest,  and  retain  the  rain  that  falls, 
in  putrid  and  pestilent  swamps. 

But,  on  the  Neelgherry  hills,  unless  upon  the  very  lower  slopes, 
there  is  scarcely  one  vegetable  of  tropical  character  :  no  Orchida¬ 
ceae,  no  jungles,  no  swamps,  and  none  of  the  dangerous  and  offen¬ 
sive  animals  which  inhabit  the  naturally  foul  places  of  the  earth. 
There  are  frequent  showers  all  the  year  round ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  the  air  is  very  temperate,  and  varies  little  one  season  with 
another.  The  vegetation  corresponds,  and  is  European  in  its 
general  character.  Roses,  honeysuckles,  jessamines,  myrtles, 
balsams,  geraniums,  marigolds,  and  daisies,  are  among  the  pre¬ 
vailing  wdld  flowers  ;  while  the  chief  native  fruits  are  hill- goose¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries.  In  place  of  jungle  there  are 
copses  of  gooseberry,  rose,  and  other  small  shrubs,  together  with 
large  fern  brakes,  such  as  one  meets  with  on  an  English  common. 
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What  is  the  cause  of  this  temperate  climate,  and  northern  vege¬ 
tation,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  country  highly  tropical  in  all  its 
characters  ?  It  is  easily  told  ;  and  the  telling  of  it  conveys  a  most 
useful  lesson  to  florists  as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  applying  water 
to  their  flowers.  The  break  in  the  western  mountains  lets  in  the 
full  effect  of  the  south-western  or  principal  monsoon  upon  these 
hills  ;  and  as  the  rain  is  copious,  and  the  temperature  compara¬ 
tively  low,  the  moisture  is  retained,  and  clouds  continue  to  be 
formed,  and  to  fall  in  showers,  long  after  the  drought  has  set  in 
on  the  tropical  parts  of  the  country.  Then  again,  before  these 
showers  resulting  from  the  south-west  monsoon  are  completely 
over,  the  north-east  monsoon  sets  in,  and  performs  the  same  office 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  year.  Thus  these  hills,  though  in 
the  torrid  zone,  have  a  temperate  climate  and  character,  because 
they  are  supplied  with  water  all  the  year  round  ;  and,  upon  the 
same  principle,  he  who  will  keep  continually  watering  his  flowers 
must  be  prepared  to  look  for  a  great  deterioration  in  the  operation 
of  flowering. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  LILIUM. 

BY  MR.  P.  N.  DON. 

I  am  often  surprised  that  this  splendid  tribe  of  plants  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  cultivated,  at  least  cultivated  with  more  care,  and  to  greater 
perfection  than  they  are  at  present.  We  never  see  them  in  beds 
like  tulips,  but  only  in  patches,  which  can  give  no  idea  of  their 
beauty.  If  half  the  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  lilium 
that  is  paid  to  the  tulip,  we  might  expect  the  most  splendid 
results  from  crossing.  Independently  of  crosses,  the  species 
alone  deserve  the  most  careful  cultivation ;  for  some  of  them  are 
the  most  beautiful  objects  in  creation.  It  is  very  strange  that  the 
florist,  who  is  so  fond  of  flowers,  who  cultivates  the  tulip,  the' 
anemone,  and  the  ranunculus,  with  so  much  care,  and  to  such  per¬ 
fection,  should  neglect  one  tribe  which  is  of  as  much  importance 
and  susceptible  of  as  much  improvement  as  any  of  the  others, 
and  is  also  quite  as  much  a  florist’s  flower.  The  great  diversity 
in  their  forms,  and  their  various  seasons  of  flowering,  must,  I 
think,  render  them  of  greater  value  than  even  a  tulip  bed.  A 
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person  may  enjoy  a  bed  of  lilies  for  several  months,  which 
cannot  be  the  case  with  tulips.  The  plan  which  I  should 
propose  for  those  who  wish  to  grow  liliums  to  perfection  is  this  : 
A  bed  should  be  formed,  proportioned  to  the  number  that  the 
grower  has  got  to  plant.  The  common  soil  should  be  taken  out 
to  the  depth  of  three  feet  ;  and  it  should  be  filled  up  with  the 
following  compost  :  two  barrow-loads  of  turfy  loam  from  a 
pasture  field,  with  an  equal  portion  of  turfy  peat ;  to  these,  add 
one  barrow-load  of  leaf  soil,  and  also  an  equal  portion  of  sharp 
sand,  with  one  barrow-load  of  well-rotted  manure,  and  so  on  in 
proportion,  till  such  time  as  you  have  got  as  much  together  as 
will  fill  the  bed.  Let  all  this  be  thrown  up  into  a  heap  for  a  year 
before  it  is  wanted,  and  frequently  turned  in  the  course  of  that 
time.  If  the  bottom  is  wet,  it  would  be  well  to  fill  up  the  bed 
one  foot  with  broken  stone,  and  to  lay  upon  that  turf,  with  the 
grassy  side  upwards,  as  it  will  not  root  so  soon  as  if  it  was  turned 
downwards.  Over  this  should  be  laid  six  inches  of  well-rotted 
manure.  With  a  dry  bottom,  it  will  require  no  stone,  but  only 
laying  the  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  The  bed  should 
then  be  filled  up  to  about  two  feet  and  a-half  with  the  compost 
before  mentioned.  After  it  is  filled  in,  it  should  remain 
for  about  a  fortnight  before  it  is  planted  ;  so  that  the  soil  may  get 
well  settled  down.  The  roots  should  be  planted  as  early  in 
January  as  the  weather  will  admit.  The  planting  of  them  should 
commence  with  the  tallest  towards  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  so  on 
till  you  reach  the  bottom  of  the  bed  with  the  lowest  species. 
The  crowns  should  be  six  inches  below  the  surface  when  planted. 
When  finished  planting,  the  bed  should  be  heaped  over  and 
covered  with  mats  every  night,  and  every  day  that  is  frosty  ;  but 
every  fine  day  the  mats  should  be  taken  off,  and  even  when 
raining,  as  the  rain  will  do  them  no  harm,  but  good.  The  mats 
should  be  put  on  as  long  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  frost. — I 
should  have  said,  that,  when  planting,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
put  a  little  sand  around  and  also  over  the  tops  of  the  bulbs, 
the  same  as  is  done  with  tulips.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  have 
a  covering  for  the  bed,  so  that  the  plants  when  in  flower  may 
be  protected  from  heavy  rains  and  cold  cutting  winds  ;  and  also,  to 
protect  the  late  flowering  ones,  it  will  be  proper  to  proportion  the 
distance  to  the  size  that  the  plants  grow  to  when  planting,  for 
some  of  the  species  will  require  a  foot  in  the  row,  and  a  foot 
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between  the  rows,  and  some  of  them  more  ;  but  I  shall  mention 
the  height  of  each  species  as  I  go  along,  that  is,  in  enumerating 
the  species,  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  all  done  flowering,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  them  up,  and  throw  out  the  soil  that  is  in  the  bed,  that  it 
may  get  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  rain,  so  as  to  sweeten  it,  and 
prepare  it  again  for  the  following  season  ;  and,  when  filling  it  in, 
it  should  have  some  more  manure  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
and  also  some  fresh  compost  should  be  added.  When  the 
bulbs  are  taken  up,  they  should  be  put  into  a  cool  and  dry  place, 
and  covered  over  with  dry  sphagnum ,  or  bog  moss,  as  that  will 
keep  them  fresh  and  healthy.  The  planting  should  again  take 
place  in  January  as  before  ;  and  so  on  with  them  every  year.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  take  away  all  the  small  bulbs  from  the 
flowering  one  before  planting ;  and  by  following  this  plan,  I  am 
confident  that  a  most  beautiful  show  of  flowers  will  be  got. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  that  a  bed  should  be  found  for  the 
young  bulbs,  to  get  them  on  to  a  flowering  state,  so  that  they  may 
be  ready  to  be  put  in,  if  any  of  the  flowering  bulbs  should  die> 
and  also  to  forward  any  of  those  that  are  rare.  They  should  not  be 
taken  up  till  they  are  in  a  flowering  state  :  they  then  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  those  in  the  flowering  bed  are. 

The  leading  species  are  as  follows  : — ■ 

Lii.ium  si  eciosum  roseum. — This  splendid  species,  a  good  figure 
of  which  is  given  in  the  November  number  of  the  “  Florist’s 
Journal,”  belongs  to  the  sixth  class  and  first  order  of  the  artifi¬ 
cial  system,  as  it  is  called,  or  rather  the  Linnean  system  more 
properly  speaking,  and  to  the  natural  order  tulipacea  :  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  delicate  rose  colour,  beautifully  spotted  with 
red, — or  I  rather  should  have  said,  red  tubercles,  or  glands, 
which  give  the  whole  plant  a  splendid  appearance.  The  leaves 
are  oval,  lancet-shaped,  somewhat  pointed  ;  the  stem  rises  to  the 
height  of  three  feet,  and  is  finely  branched,  and  bears  about  forty 
to  fifty  flowers,  which  open  in  rapid  succession.  There  is  not  any. 
plant  I  know  which  can  vie  with  this  in  beauty.  I  ask,  is  this  not 
deserving  of  the  greatest  care  and  attention  in  its  cultivation  ?  The 
figure  given  was  flowered  at  Messrs.  Rollisson’s  nursery,  Tooting  ; 
and  they  have  some  young  plants.  It  is  a  very  difficult  one  to 
increase,  and  I  fear  will  continue  rare  for  some  time.  *  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  and,  I  believe,  will  prove  hardy,  or  nearly  so, 
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with  a  slight  protection.  The  compost  that  1  have  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  bed,  will  answer  well  if  it  is  to  be  grown  in  a  pot ; 
— but  mj  wish  is  to  see  this  grown  along  with  the  others  in  a  bed, 
where  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  will  answer,  though  it 
has  been  hitherto  grown  in  the  greenhouse.  I  hope  to  live  to 
see  the  day  when  some  spirited  florist  will  undertake  to  cultivate 
those  beauties  in  the  way  that  I  have  recommended  ;  .and  I  am 
confident  he  will  be  well  recompensed  for  his  trouble,  by  having 
a  most  splendid  show  of  flowers,  more  than  equal  to  the  finest 
tulip  bed. 

Lilium  Speciosum  Album. — This  is  another  splendid  variety  of 
the  preceding,  the  flowers  being  pure  white,  and  of  the  same  form, 
with  very  dark  green  and  glossy  leaves.  This  rises  to  the  height 
of  three  feet  and  a  half.  It  has  flowered  at  the  Tooting  nursery. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

Lilium  Speciosum  Punctatum.— This  is  also  another  variety 
having  white  flowers  with  dark  red  spots.  It  is  a  very  scarce 
variety,  and  very  beautiful,  and  rises  to  about  four  feet  in  height, 
with  dark  green  glossy  leaves.  It  is  also  a  native  of  Japan. 

Lilium  Speciosum  Rubrum. —  This  variety  is  very  near  roseum, 
but  is  more  red.  Still  it  is  a  beautiful  variety.  Its  height  is 
about  three  feet.  All  the  varieties  of  this  species  flower  about 
September. 

Lilium  Superbum. — This  species  grows  to  the  height  of  six 
feet,  and  is  a  beautiful  plant.  The  colour  of  its  flower,  a  light 
orange.  Flowers  from  June  to  August ;  a  native  of  North  America. 

Lilium  Tigrinum. — The  tiger-spotted  lily.  This  plant  grows 
to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  is  very  beautiful ;  it  flowers  from 
July  to  September  ;  a  native  of  China. 

Lilium  Lancifolium/ — The  colour  of  this  is  orange ;  it  flowers 
from  July  to  August,  and  is  a  most  beautiful  species.  Its 
height  is  four  feet ;  a  native  of  Japan. 

Lilium  Philadelpiiium. — The  height  of  this  is  five  feet  j  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  scarlet ;  it  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  flowers  from  July  to  August. 

Lilium  Glabrum. — The  height  of  this  is  four  feet ;  it  flowers 
from  June  to  August,  and  is  a  native  of  Germany.  The  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  orange, 

Lilium  Chalcedonicum. — The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  is 
scarlet ;  and  it  is  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  the  height  is  four  feet. 
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Lilium  Andinum. — The  height  of  this  is  four  feet ;  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  scarlet ;  it  flowers  from  July  to  August,  and  is  a 
native  of  North  America. 

Lilium  Canadense.— The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  light  orange  ; 
the  height  of  the  plants  four  feet,  and  it  is  a  native  of  North 
America. 

Lilium  Rubrum. — This  is  a  variety  of  Canadense ;  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  red  ;  the  native  country  is  North  America  ; 
flowers  from  July  to  August  ;  height  four  feet. 

Lilium  Candidum. — The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  is  white, 
and  the  height  three  feet;  it  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
flowers  from  June  to  July. 

Lilium  Variegatum. — This  is  a  variety  of  candidum  ;  the  height 
is  about  four  feet ;  it  is  a  native  of  North  America  ;  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  white,  and  it  flowers  from  June  to  July. 

Lilium  Petriatum  is  another  variety  of  candidum  ;  the  flowers 
are  streaked  and  white  ;  a  native  of  North  America  ;  rises  to  the 
height  of  four  feet ;  flowers  from  June  to  July. 

Lilium  Spicatum  is  also  a  variety  of  candidum  ;  the  flowers  are 
white  ;  the  height  is  four  feet  ;  a  native  of  North  America  ; 
flowers  from  June  to  July. 

Lilium  Nepalense. —  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  white;  the 
height  is  three  feet ;  it  flowers  from  June  to  July,  and  is  a  native 
of  Nepal. 

Lilium  Longiflorum. — The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  white ; 
flowers  from  May  to  June,  and  is  a  native  of  China ;  height  two 
feet. 

Lilium  Carolinianum  is  a  native  of  North  America;  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  orange  ;  the  height  is  two  feet,  and  it 
flowers  from  July  to  August. 

Lilium  Japonicum. — The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  white ;  the 
height  two  feet ;  a  native  of  Japan  ;  flowers  from  July  to  August. 

Lilium  Bulbiferum. — The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  orange  ; 
a  native  of  Italy  ;  flowers  from  June  to  July  ;  height  three  feet. 

Lilium  Umbellatum. — This  is  a  variety  of  bulbiferum,  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  orange ;  it  is  a  native  of  Italy ;  height  is  three 
feet ;  flowers  from  June  to  July. 

Lilium  Croceum. — The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  yellow :  the 
height  three  feet ;  flowers  from  July  to  August ;  I  do  not  Knov 
where  this  species  is  a  native  of. 
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Lilium  Latifolium. — The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  orange  ;  the 
height  is  two  feet ;  a  native  of  Europe  ;  flowers  from  J une  to 
July. 

Lilium  Spectabile. — Flowers  from  June  to  July  ;  is  a  native 
of  Daouria,  on  the  border  of  Chinese  Tartary ;  colour  of  the  flowers 
light  orange  ;  height  two  feet. 

Lilium  Catesb^i. — A  native  of  Carolina  ;  flowers  from  July 
to  August ;  colour  of  the  flowers  scarlet ;  height  one  foot. 

Lilium  Concolor. — Height  two  feet ;  flowers  in  July  ;  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  red  ;  a  native  of  China. 

Lilium  Martagon. — Height  three  feet ;  colour  of  the  flowers 
purple  ;  flowers  from  July  to  August ;  a  native  of  Germany. 

Lilium  pubescens  is  a  variety  of  martagon ,  with  pubescent  leaves 
and  stem  ;  the  colour  of  the  flowrers  is  orange,  with  spots,  a  native 
of  Germany  ;  the  height  three  feet ;  flowers  from  June  to  August. 

Lilium  martagon  glabrum. — Smooth  stalked;  flowers  purple; 
blooms  from  July  to  August ;  a  native  of  Germany. 

Lilium  pallidum. — Pale-flowered  lilac  ;  height  three  feet. 

Lilium  elatwn. — Tall ;  flowers  purple  ;  height  four  feet. 

Lilium  dorsipunctatum. — Spotted  backed ;  flowers  purple  ;  height 
three  feet. 

Lilium  purpureum. — Purple;  height  three  feet. 

Lilium  martagon  purpureum. — Dark  purple  ;  height  four  feet ; 
a  native  of  Germany,  j 

Lilium  martagon  scellare. — Edged  ;  flowers  purple ;  height  three 
feet. 

Lilium  petiolare. — Petioled;  flowers  purple  ;  height  three  feet. 

Lilium  martagon  purpurea  plenum. — Double  purple ;  height 
three  feet. 

Lilium  martagon  album. — Flowers  white  ;  height  three  feet. 

Lilium  martagon  albo  plenum. — Double  white ;  a  native  of 
Germany,  as  all  the  above  varieties  are ;  flowers  from  July  to 
August. 

Lilium  Pyrenaicum. — A  native  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  dark  orange  ;  flowers  from  July  to  August ;  height 
two  feet. 

Lilium  Pumilum. — A  native  of  Daouria ;  height  one  foot ; 
colour  of  the  flowers  scarlet ;  flowers  in  June. 

Lilium  Pomponium. — Native  of  Siberia  ;  colour  of  the  flowers 
red  ;  flowers  from  May  to  June  ;  height  two  feet. 
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Lilium  Penduliflorum. — Pendulous  flowered  ;  the  flowers  are 
copper-coloured  ;  height  one  foot ;  flowers  from  June  to  July  ;  a 
native  of  North  America. 

Lilium  Monadelphum. — Height  two  feet ;  colour  of  the 
flowers  yellow ;  flowers  from  June  to  July ;  a  native  of  the 
Caucasus. 

Lilium  Tenuifolium. — A  native  of  the  Caucasus  ;  colour  of 
the  flowers  scarlet ;  flowers  from  June  to  July  ;  height  two  feet. 

Lilium  Perignium. — Colour  of  the  flowers  white  ;  height  four 
feet;  flowers  from  June  to  July  ;  a  native  of  China. 

Lilium  Alstrcemerifolium. — Colour  cf  the  flowers  a  light 
scarlet,  beautifully  spotted  with  red  ;  a  native  of  North  America  ; 
height  three  feet ;  flowers  from  August  to  September. 

Lilium  "Volubile. — Colour  of  the  fiowrers  light  grey,  beauti¬ 
fully  spotted  with  brown  dots  ;  a  native  of  North  America ;  this 
is  a  very  slender  grower,  as  well  as  the  former  ;  time  of  flowering 
from  Julv  to  August. 

Lilium  Peregrinum. — Drooping  flowered  ;  height  two  feet  ; 
colour  of  the  flowers  white  ;  flowers  from  June  to  July ;  a  native 
of  the  Levant. 

Lilium  Buschianum. — A  native  of  Siberia  ;  flowers  in  June  ; 
colour  of  the  flowers  orange  ;  height  three  feet. 

Lilium  Thunbergianum. — Colour  of  the  flowers  orange  and 
scarlet ;  a  native  of  Japan  ;  height  three  feet ;  flowers  from  June 
to  July. 

Lilium  Atrosanguineum. — Colour  of  the  flowers  dark  red  ; 
flowers  from  July  to  August ;  a  native  of  Japan  ;  height  four 
feet. 

Lilium  Corruscans. — Glittering;  colour  of  the  flowers 
scarlet ;  height  two  feet ;  flowers  from  August  to  September  ; 
native  country  not  known. 

Lilium  Pulchellum — Colours  of  the  flowrers  scarlet;  a  native 
of  Daouria  ;  height  two  feet ;  flowers  from  July  to  August. 

Lilium  Pudicum. — Now  called  by  the  generic  name  of  Am-  ' 
blinion  ;  colour  of  the  flowers  yellow  ;  height  one  foot ;  a  native 
of  North  America  ;  flowers  from  May  to  June. 

Lilium  Affine. — Now  called  Amblinion  lanceolatum  ;  colour 
of  the  flowers  purple  ;  height  two  feet ;  flowers  from  May  to  June, 
a  native  of  North  America. 

Lilium  Camschatcense. — Amblinion  camschaicense ;  colour 
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of  the  flowers  purple  ;  a  native  of  Kamtscliatka  ;  flowers  in  May ; 
height  one  foot  and  a-half. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen,  that  a  most  splendid  bed  could  be 
formed  of  all  the  species  and  varieties  that  are  here  enumerated  ; 
and  if  any  spirited  florist  were  to  set  about  collecting  all  the 
species  and  varieties  he  could  get,  I  am  confident  that  they 
would  well  repay  him  for  the  trouble  that  he  took  in  collecting 
them.  I  am  also  certain  that  many  beautiful  species  have  been 
lost  to  the  country,  from  want  of  attention  to  that  beautiful  tribe. 
There  is  not  any  tribe  of  plants  which  is  so  extensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  beautiful,  and  also  perfectly  hardy  as  the  lilies,  and 
yet  there  is  none  that  has  been  so  much  neglected.  For,  unless  now 
and  then,  a  species  might  be  taken  care  of  for  a  time — for  as  long 
as  it  was  saleable,  if  a  nurseryman  had  it ;  but  as  soon  as  that  was 
gone,  so  went  the  plant  also,  that  is,  no  care  was  taken  in  its  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  was  the  same  with  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  as  soon 
as  its  novelty  was  over,  away  went  the  plant,  though  it  was  ever 
so  great  a  beauty. 

Tooting  Nursery.  P.  N.  Don. 


ON  THE  HYDRANGEA. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FLORIST’S  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Having  seen  in  the  October  number  of  “  The  Florist’s 
Journal”  a  letter  from  “  Querist relative  to  the  culture  of 
Hydrangea ,  perhaps  the  following  remarks  may  not  prove  worth¬ 
less  to  the  readers  of  a  periodical  which  has  well  and  ably  filled 
up  a  gap  in  the  floricultural  world.  They  are  not  intended  as 
directions  for  culture,  but  merely  as  observations  that  may  be  a 
guide  to  your  correspondent. 

The  great  desideratum  in  growing  it  appears  to  be  obtaining 
blue  flowers  ;  and  I  have  known  many  persons  try  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  and  care,  by  watering  it  with  solution  of  alum,  &c.  &c., 
to  produce  them,  but  ineffectually ;  while  in  other  districts,  with¬ 
out  any  care,  treated  as  a  mere  shrub,  flowers  in  abundance,  blue 
and  pink,  completely  cover  the  foliage.  Probably  no  two  counties 
in  the  kingdom  show  how  much  this  depends  on  soil,  better  than 
tne  two  neighbouring  ones  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin  ;  and  in  the 
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former,  where  it  is  of  a  light,  peaty,  and  vegetable  nature,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  luxuriance  of  their  growth,  except  perhaps  Killar- 
ney,  where  really  they  surpass  any  thing  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  shrub  is  absolutely  covered  with  trusses  of  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  of  every  shade  of  blue  and  pink.  The  soil, 
both  there  and  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  is  entirely  free  from  cal¬ 
careous  matter  ;  while  in  Dublin  it  is  of  a  stiff  bracing  nature,  and 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  them  to  grow  well,  and  still  harder  to  flower 
well.  Of  course,  artificial  soil  will  do  much  to  improve  their  growth ; 
but  to  have  them  in  perfection,  a  natural  light  moist  soil,  entirely 
free  from  any  calcareous  matter,  and  pure  mountain  or  sea  air,  are, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  indispensable.  Probably  the  great  moisture 
of  our  climate  may  be  another  reason  for  their  succeeding  so  well. 

If  you  think  these  remarks  worthy  a  place  in  your  valuable 
journal,  pray  have  the  kindness  to  insert  them ;  and,  wishing  it 
every  success,  I  am,  Sir,  3^0 ur  obedient  servant, 

Dublin,  Nov.  10,  1840.  H.  H.  D. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  ECHEVERIA. 

The  genus  Echeveria,  named  by  De  Candolle  in  honour  of  a 
M.  Echeveri,  an  eminent  botanical  draughtsman,  is  one  of  our 
succulents,  and  native  of  South  America.  Although  one  of  the 
species  has  scarlet  flowers,  they  are  not  at  all  remarkable  for  their 
beauty.  But  the  whole  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  power  of 
self- reproduction.  A  vast  majority  of  plants  reproduce  themselves 
by  seeds ;  many  by  suckers  or  by  offsets ;  and  many  again  by 
deciduous  tubers  or  bulbs  in  the  ground  ;  while  others  increase 
themselves  by  deciduous  buds  formed  on  their  stems,  and  by  living 
plants  generated  in  their  capsules,  or  upon  their  flowering  spikes. 
And  there  are  many  plants  that  reproduce  themselves  by  all  these 
different  modes  in  the  same  season. 

But  the  Echeveria  increases  itself  in  a  different  way  from  all 
these.  The  plants  are  composed  of  a  fringe  of  what  are  usually 
called  radical  leaves,  because  they  issue  from  near  the  root  and 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  flower  stem  rises  from 
the  centre,  and  bears  a  series  of  smaller  leaves  from  top  to  bottom. 
These  smaller  leaves  are  articulated  with  the  stem,  and  attached 
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to  it  by  a  single  fibre,  but  easily  brushed  off  by  the  slightest  pres¬ 
sure  ;  and  besides,  they  are  naturally  deciduous. 

Now  these  small  leaves  are  actually  organized  progeny  ;  for  no 
sooner  are  they  cast  upon  the  ground  than  the  fibre  just  alluded 
to  fixes  itself  along  with  others  in  the  ground,  and  a  new  plant  is 
thus  established. 

This  plant,  then,  appears  to  be  formed  like  some  reptiles,  or  cer¬ 
tain  animals,  which  carry  their  progeny  on  their  back,  or  on  some 
other  part  about  them,  until  they  can  provide  for  themselves,  when 
they  are  shook  off.  So  it  is  with  the  Echeveria ;  they  are  sym¬ 
metrical  in  form,  made  up  of  parts  bearing  the  resemblance  of 
leaves,  but  which  are  in  fact  really  young  plants  disguised  in  the 
shape  of  foliage  ;  and  no  doubt  exercise  all  the  functions  of  leaves 
in  behalf  of  the  mother  plant  before  she  throws  them  off. 

There  are  many  other  succulents  whose  leaf-like  appendages 
partake  of  the  structure  of  stems,  and  which  if  planted  in  light  dry 
compost,  and  placed  in  bottom  heat,  take  root  and  develop  all  the 
parts  of  the  plant  whence  they  are  taken. 


OF  THE  CHINESE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

We  are  all  regretting  at  present  (Nov.  10)  that  our  summers 
are  not  long  enough  for  the  full  display  of  this  interesting  exotic 
in  the  open  air.  The  plant  grows  luxuriantly  with  us  ;  but  whe¬ 
ther  our  climate  be  too  favourable  to  its  growing  powers,  and 
thereby  retards  the  development  of  its  flowers,  remains  to  be 
considered  ;  and  also  whether  there  can  be  any  practical  means  or 
mode  of  management  among  florists  by  which  the  flowering  might 
be  expedited. 

All  the  species  and  varieties  of  the  Chinese  Chrysanthemum  now 
in  this  country  are  easily  propagated, — by  slips  or  cuttings  in  the 
spring — hy  layers  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  in  summer — and 
sometimes  by  seeds  produced  by  some  of  the  semi-double  varieties. 
But  in  whatever  way  they  are  propagated,  or  wherever  grown  in 
the  open  air,  and  even  giving  them  the  advantage  of  a  south  wall 
as  a  means  of  maturing  the  flower-buds,  still  their  season  of  bloom¬ 
ing  is  but  little  advanced  ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  a  great 
majority  of  them  are  promising  their  beauty,  a  single  night’s  frost 
happens,  and  lays  them  prostrate  for  the  season. 
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This  is  a  circumstance  which  deserves  the  attention  of  florists, 
so  to  manage  the  plants  that  their  youthful  vigour  may  be  re¬ 
pressed,  and  premature  full  age  brought  about.  The  progress  of 
a  single  shoot,  whether  left  on  the  old  stool,  or  parted  off  as  a 
slip,  or  rooted  as  a  cutting,  will  continue  increasing  in  bulk  and 
length  from  the  month  of  March  till  the  end  of  the  month  of 
October.  Now  the  object  of  the  florist  should  be  either  to  com¬ 
mence  its  summer  growth  a  month  or  two  before  March  ;  or  so 
hurry  on  its  season  of  youth,  that  it  may  arrive  at  full  age  before 
the  beginning  of  winter.  Whether  this  be  practicable,  or  whether 
it  would  be  effectual,  is  more  than  we  can  vouch  for.  That  it 
may  be  done  in  a  hot-house  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  perhaps  some 
scheme  may  be  devised  for  obtaining  the  same  result  in  the 
open  air. 

There  is  a  practice  in  kitchen  gardening  which  has  some  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  question,  or  rather  makes  clearer  the  idea  we  wish  to 
impress  :  it  is  this — dwarf  French  or  kidney  beans  are  impatient 
of  frost,  and  therefore  are  liable  to  be  killed  if  planted  too  early  in 
the  spring,  and  if  not  planted  till  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  their 
pods  do  not  come  in  soon  enough  for  table.  But  if  the  beans  are 
planted  in  autumn  in  dry  earth,  and  kept  dry  and  safe  from  frost 
throughout  the  winter,  and  transplanted  in  the  open  ground  about 
the  middle  of  May,  they  will  very  soon  show  both  flowers  and 
pods,  and  long  before  those  crops  planted  in  the  end  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May.  Now  this  is  an  example  of  how  plants  may 
be  compelled  to  pass  the  first  stage  of  their  life  in  a  state  of 
torpor,  and  when  awakened  exhibit  at  once  the  results  of  mature 
age.  In  this  case  it  may  be  urged  that  the  plants  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  different,  the  bean  producing  flowers  laterally,  while  those 
of  the  chrysanthemum  are  terminal,  and  of  course  more  tardy  in 
flowering.  But  in  the  case  of  terminal  flowering  plants,  if  they 
be  sown  too  early,  or  if  improperly  treated  during  the  first  stage 
of  their  growth,  they  will  instantly  start  into  flower : — instance 
cauliflower,  cabbage,  &c. 

We  know  not  whether  the  above  remarks  will  be  of  any  service, 
as  leading  to  any  new  method  of  treating  the  chrysanthemum  ; 
but  we  are  not  without  hopes  that,  from  the  great  amount  of  skill 
possessed  by  our  readers,  some  plan  may  be  devised  to  accomplish 
what  is  so  much  wished  concerning  it. 
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{Continued  from  page  113.) 

BY  MR.  JOHN  GREEN,  GARDENER  TO  SIR  EDMUND  ANTROBUS,  BART. 

The  plants  that  have  been  kept  in  a  healthy  growing  state,  and 
treated  as  recommended  in  my  last  letter,  will  by  the  first  week 
in  March  have  filled  a  No.  24  size  pot.  About  that  time  I  re-pot 
them  for  the  last  time  into  their  blooming  pots  ;  the  strongest 
growing  kinds  I  put  into  No.  12,  and  the  weaker  kinds  into  No. 
18  ;  being  very  particular  that  the  pots,  if  they  are  old  ones,  are 
quite  clean  and  sweet,  and  rather  wide  topped,  as  spreading  pots 
always  keep  the  earth  in  a  much  better  state  for  all  plants  than 
the  upright  kind. 

I  give  them,  as  before,  a  liberal  drainage,  first  by  placing  a 
quantity  of  large  pieces  of  potsherds,  then  an  equal  quantity  of 
lumps,  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  of  strong  loam,  bog  mould,  and 
cow-dung ;  over  which  I  sprinkle  some  small  potsherds  to  insure 
a  good  drainage  ;  I  add  a  little  more  loam  and  well-decayed  cow- 
dung  to  the  rest  of  the  mixture.  After  this  final  potting  I  place 
the  plants  in  front  of  the  geranium-house,  where  I  can  shade 
them  with  bunting  or  gauze  in  hot  weather,  from  mid-day  sun. 
I  shut  the  house  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  give  them  a  gentle 
syringing  over  the  leaves  as  soon  as  the  house  is  closed  ;  and  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  house  to  45°  at  night,  and  60°  in  the  day  j 
giving  air  as  much  as  possible  at  every  opportunity.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  watering,  giving  them  only  a  limited  quantity 
till  the  plants  begin  to  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  when  a  good  supply 
is  required  ;  in  addition  to  which  I  water  them  once  a  week  with 
liquid  manure  from  sheep- dung  well  fermented.  The  first  bloom- 
stems  grow  very  strong,  and  form  very  irregular  heads  of  bloom, 
and  are  naked  at  the  bottom  ;  to  prevent  that  I  pinch  all  the 
blooming  stems  off,  when  they  are  about  three  inches  above  the 
surface.  At  the  base  of  each  shoot  so  pinched  off  will  grow  out 
several  stems  of  an  equal  strength  :  and,  in  order  to  have  the  plants 
uniform  in  growth,  a  slight  stake  is  placed  to  each  stem,  spreading 
equally  over  the  pot,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  flowers  to  ex¬ 
pand.  They  must  of  course  be  well  fumigated  with  tobacco  on 
the  first  appearance  of  green*fly  ;  for  if  once  injured  by  that  pest 
they  seldom  recover. 

1  F 
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My  treatment  for  the  shrubby  kinds  is  the  same  as  for  the  her¬ 
baceous,  except  they  are  propagated  from  cuttings  instead  of 
dividing. 

The  above,  Sir,  is  a  detailed  statement  of  my  practice  ;  which 
if  others  follow  strictly,  they  will  have  plants  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  high,  and  two  feet  in  diameter ;  with  two  or  three 
dozen  flower-stems,  thickly  studded  with  hundreds  of  those  truly 
splendid  and  elegant  flowers,  which  continue  beautiful  for  three 
or  four  months.  Such  I  am  sure  will,  in  the  estimation  of  every 
lover  of  flowers,  be  found  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  finest  collec¬ 
tion  of  exotics  in  Great  Britain. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Green.* 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  FLOWERS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS 

ON  SALE. 

As  we  are  frequently  asked  by  correspondents,  whom  we  would 
willingly  oblige  and  yet  cannot  answer  individually,  where  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  plants  are  to  be  had  of  the  best  quality  and  most 
certain  growth  ; — we  purpose,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  short 
notices  of  those  which  the  most  eminent  breeders  have  of  their 
own  growing,  and  which  therefore  they  can  recommend  as  being 
sure  in  their  growth,  and  true  to  their  characters.  When  the 
parties  have  decided  upon  the  breeder  wTho  is  to  supply  them,  they 
have  only  to  make  application  for  a  priced  list  by  post ;  and  from 
this  they  can  make  up  their  orders,  and  transmitting  them,  can 
have  them  just  as  well  executed  as  if  they  themselves  were  on  the 
spot. 

Florists,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  will  not  fail  to  see 
the  advantage  of  this  kind  of  information,  especially  as  coming 
from  us  who  have  no  plant  to  sell,  no  party  to  serve,  and  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter  farther  than  a  desire  that  they  who  wish  for' 
plants  should  obtain  exactly  what  they  want,  and  that  in  a  fair 

*  Fine  plants  of  almost  all  the  Calceolarias  bred  by  Mr.  Green  may 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Cattleugh  of  Chelsea ;  every  plant  sent  out  by  whom  may 
be  depended  upon  as  healthy  and  true  to  its  characters.  Mr.  Plant,  at  Cheadle 
in  Staffordshire,  has  also  an  extensive,  varied,  and  valuable  stock  of  Calceolarias, 
at  moderate  prices. 
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growing  state,  and  not  forced  for  sale,  and  thus  unfit  for  ordinary 
growing,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  plants  obtained  from  the 
understrappers  of  the  floral  art. 

We  anxiously  solicit  well-authenticated  communications  for  this 
department  of  our  journal ;  and  we  assure  our  readers  that,  in  every 
practical  case,  we  shall  personally  examine  those  collections  which 
we  recommend.  Those  to  be  noticed  in  the  sequel  of  this  article, 
we  have  seen  in  progress,  and  many  of  them  in  flower,  either  in 
the  mother  plant,  (the  two  plants  in  case  of  a  hybrid,)  or  the  indi¬ 
vidual  itself ;  and  therefore  we  can  speak  of  them  with  the  utmost 
confidence.  In  a  single  number  we  can  of  course  notice  only  one 
or  two  collections  ;  but  we  shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to 
do  justice  to  all. 

Some  may  suppose  that  the  time  which  we  have  chosen  for  the 
commencement  of  this  department  is  not  the  proper  one  ;  because 
many,  have  already  planted  their  tulips  and  other  choice  bulbs  for 
the  ensuing  season  ;  and  the  time  for  arranging  border  flowers  has 
not  yet  arrived.  From  this  we  dissent.  The  winter’s  pause  is, 
though  there  are  several  exceptions,  the  proper  time  for  moving- 
all  plants  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  their  growing  energies  ; 
and  with  regard  even  to  tulips  and  other  bulbs  which  are  usually 
put  into  the  ground  in  the  end  of  autumn  or  the  beginning  of 
winter,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  that  is  the  very  best  mode  of 
practice,  especially  for  that  most  numerous  class  of  growers,  who 
grow  but  a  little  spot  and  have  not  all  the  accommodations  of  a 
first-rate  professional  grower.  If  the  winter  shall  turn  out  either 
very  cold  or  very  rainy, — and  English  winters  are  generally  the  one 
or  the  other, — we  think  it  advisable  that  those  who  only  grow  a  few 
tulips  or  other  bulbs  for  ornament,  should  not  put  them  in  the 
ground  till  the  spring.  They  may  flowrer  later  by  this  treatment, 
but  we  are  pretty  certain  that  they  will  flower  better.  If  they 
are  put  in  early,  and  very  wet  weather  ensues,  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  rotted  ;  and  if  they  begin  to  bourgeon,  and  severe  cold 
sets  in,  they  are  chilled  ;  or  if  protected  by  mats,  litter,  or  any  other 
means,  they  are  apt  to  be  drawn  up  and  enfeebled.  Therefore, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  every  accommodation 
for  the  very  highest  artificial  treatment,  we  would  recommend 
culture  according  to  nature.  We  shall  however  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  reverting  to  this  part  of  the  subject ;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  shall  proceed  to  our  enumeration. 
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MR.  GROOM  OF  WALWORTH 

Has  a  select  assortment  of  the  very  choicest  florist’s  flowers  ;  and 
in  none  can  the  bulbs  be  preserved  in  a  better  state,  or  the 
growing  plants  in  finer  and  more  healthy  condition,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  hardy  as  their  nature  will  admit,  which  is  a  grand 
point  in  the  case  of  flowers  that  are  to  be  removed. 

Of  his  tulips  we  need  hardly  speak, — they  are  so  well  known, 
and  so  justly  esteemed  for  their  beauty,  their  freedom  of  growth, 
and  the  little  disposition  the  colours  have  to  run,  even  under  very 
ordinary  treatment.  Of  them  he  still  has  an  abundant  supply,  as 
also  of  hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  bulbs,  some  of  them  of  novel 
and  beautiful  varieties.  His  collection  of  carnations  and  picottees 
is  also  very  superior ;  and  the  yellow  picottees  in  particular  are 
above  all  praise.  Nor  must  we  forget  pinks  of  the  most  perfect 
forms  and  choice  colours.  His  auriculas  are  also  very  fine  and  in 
considerable  variety.  Of  Lilium  lancefolium  ( speciosum )  he  has 
many  fine  bulbs  fit  for  sending  out,  both  of  Album  and  Punctatum  ; 
and  as  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  perfect  seeds  after  cross  im¬ 
pregnation,  we  may  look  for  some  fine  new  varieties  in  course  of 
time.  One  of  the  most  delightful  new  plants  in  this  collection  is 
V erbena  Groomiana,  which  is  of  the  most  intense  scarlet  that  can 
be  imagined.  He  has  also  several  new  species  of  the  pinus  family, 
from  the  Himalaya  and  the  Mexican  mountains,  which  are  becoming 
so  fashionable  in  ornamental  planting,  and  which  so  well  deserve 
every  attention  that  can  be  bestowed  on  them.  The  wood  of  the 
Deodora  furnishes  a  timber  for  all  time,  more  imperishable  than 
bronze  or  granite  ;  and  many  of  the  species  are  exceedingly  grace¬ 
ful  when  growing — rising  like  cones  of  beryl  from  the  lawn  or  the 
open  glades  of  the  arboretum  or  the  shrubbery. 

MESSRS.  ROLL] SSON  OF  TOOTING 

Have  a  much  more  extensive  and  varied  collection  than  Mr. 
Groom,  though  their  leading  subjects  are  somewhat  different.  • 
From  the  number  and  extent  of  their  grounds  they  are  enabled  to 
cultivate  almost  everything,  from  the  most  common  cottage  plant 
to  the  most  rare  and  expensive  stove  one.  To  enter  upon  any 
analysis  of  such  a  collection  as  theirs,  would  of  course  be  out  of 
the  question  ;  and  therefore  we  must  content  ourselves  with  saying 
that  every  thing  which  they  have  to  send  out  is  the  choicest  of  its 
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kind,  and  sent  out  in  the  very  best  condition  for  its  successful 
growth.  The  following  short  list  contains  the  names  of  a  few  of 
the  finest  ones,  arranged  according  to  the  situations  ;  and  with  it 
we  must  reluctantly  close  this  department  of  our  journal  for  the 
present  month. 


A  List  of  new  and  choice  Hardy  and  Tender  Plants  cultivated  at  the 

\ 

Tooting  Nursery,  for  Sale. 


STOVE  PLANTS. 


Lagerstrsemia  elegans. 

Inga  Harrisii. 

Hoya  pendula. 

Brownlowia  grandiflora. 
Petrasa  Staplesiae. 
Melastoma  robusta. 
Bignonia  crispa. 

Cerbera  Ackermannii. 
Combretum  macrophyllum. 
Gesneria  lanata. 

Kempfera  elegans. 

Jonesia  aseca. 

Gloxinia  rubra. 


Rondeletia  speciosa. 
iEschynanthes  grandiflora. 

ramosissima. 
Barringtonia  speciosa. 
Brunsfelsia  Lockhartii. 
Thunbergia  Hawtoyneana. 
Thibandia  glabra 
setigera. 

Jasminum  ligustrium. 
stellare. 

Convolvulus  pentanthus. 
Ccenopteris  vivipara. 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 


Bignonia  Tweediana. 
Ipomea  physianthifolia. 
Learii. 
scabra. 

Batatas  betacea. 

bonoriensis. 
Portulacea  Thellussoni. 
Jasminum  glaucum. 
Quadria  heterophylla. 
Cobea  stipularis. 
Prostranthera  rotundifolia. 
Bouvardia  splendens. 
Cotoniaster  denticulata. 
Grevelia  absynthifolia. 
ferruginea. 
Drummondii. 
bipinnatifida. 
triternata. 

Azalea  indica  Kermesina. 

concolor. 

superba. 

rotundifolia. 

amabilis. 

semi-double  scarlet, 
speciosissima. 
Epacris  mucronata. 

carnumbrata. 
nova  species. 
Talapea  speciosissima. 


Dilwynia  rudis. 

speciosissima. 

ericoides. 

Glycine  Backhousiana. 
Platylobium  Murrayanum. 
Oxylobium  capitatum. 

retusum. 

Burtonia  violacea. 
Callistachy’s  linearifolia. 
Magnolia  Harwicus. 

Cornea  grandiflora. 
Chorozema  Dicksoni. 

varium  rotundifolium. 
Henchmani  major. 
Kennedya  pannosa. 

nova  species. 
Zichya  tricolor. 

Eriostemon  buxifolium. 
Mirbilia  dilatata. 

speciosa. 

grandiflora. 

Hovea  pungens. 
ilicifolia. 

Manglesii. 

Rhododendron  arboreum. 

album, 
roseum. 
cinnamonum , 
Rollissoni, 
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Rhododendron  Zeylonicum. 

Farreri. 
barbatum. 
strictum. 
Roylii. 
nova  Nipaul. 

Acacia  sulcata. 

brevifolia. 

cultriformis. 


Micranthium  ericoides. 
Thomasia  nova  species. 
Illicium  religiosum. 
Pimelea  nova. 

Lissianthus  Russellianus. 
Anagozanthus  Stirlingii. 

nova. 

splendida. 

Bignonia  heterophylla. 


HARDY  EVERGREEN  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 


Magnolia  intermedia. 

Tussilago  japonica. 

Aconitum  Sinensis. 

Clematis  Siebaldi. 
azarea. 

Lilium  lancsefolius  album. 

punctatum. 
speciosum. 
venus  turn. 

Spiraea  barbata. 

Potentilla  leucochroa, 

Quercus  Fordii. 

rugosa. 

confertifolia. 

nova  Nipaul. 

petrolaris. 

iEgilops. 

Halapensis. 

castanafolia. 

glabra. 


Rhododendron  guttatum. 
multe  maculatum. 
Pontico-Caucasicum. 
venustum. 
festivum. 

Victoria, 
eximium. 
carnumbratum, 
varium. 
new  yellow. 

Berberis  tenuifolium. 
mitis. 
trifoliata. 

Delphinium  Barlowi. 
Paeonia  festiva. 

Epimedium  violaceum. 

musehianum. 
Euonymus  echinata. 
Monziesia  empetrifolia. 


ON  SALVIA. 

BY  MR.  R.  FLANT. 

WITH  AN  ENGRAVING  OF  THE  “  SALVIA  PATENS.” 

The  Salvia  is  a  very  large,  and  at  the  same  time  an  extremely 
natural  genus  ;  for  a  striking  family-likeness,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of  it.  Loudon  enumerates 
nearly  100  species  ;  a  great  many  of  which  we  know  to  be  highly 
ornamental,  either  as  conservatory  or  border  plants. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our  readers  a  group 
of  these  deservedly  well-known  inhabitants  of  our  parterres,  in 
order  to  offer  a  few  interesting  remarks  on  their  cultivation. — 
S-  patens ,  of  which  we  intend  to  speak  more  particularly,  is  certainly 
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the  finest  of  the  whole  genus  ;  its  noble  and  brilliant  blooms 
forming  such  an  admirable  contrast  with  those  of  S.  splendens  or 
S.fulgens ,  when  planted  in  groups,  and  which  we  are  of  opinion 
is  by  far  the  best  manner  of  planting  these  and  many  other  kinds 
of  plants.  We  have  had  the  abovementioned  species  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  S.  odoratdy  which  is  white,  and  aurea  (yellow),  in  the  centre 
of  a  bed  ;  and  the  dwarf  species,  Tenorii  (blue),  Pinnatfi  (pink), 
and  the  little  Myyptiaca  (white),  round  the  border  of  the  bed  ;  and 
the  whole  formed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  masses  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  making  it  known  to  our 
readers,  that  S.  patens  we  have  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy , — and 
take  some  credit  to  ourselves  for  the  originality  of  the  remark. 

The  plant  from  which  our  drawing  was  taken,  was  by  accident 
left  out  of  doors  in  a  pot  among  some  others  the  whole  of  last 
winter  ;  on  examining  the  pot  in  the  spring  some  signs  of  vege¬ 
tation  were  visible  ;  it  was  then  repotted,  and  the  usual  care  be¬ 
stowed  on  it ;  the  result  has  been  three  beautiful  spikes  of  flowers. 
This  proves  it  must  be  tolerably  hardy,  for  the  spot  on  which  it 
stood  was  very  much  exposed. 

Another  method  of  keeping  it  through  the  winter  we  have 
practised  with  much  success  ;  it  is  this  : — as  soon  as  the  plant  has 
done  blooming,  gradually  withdraw  its  supply  of  water  until  the 
foliage  falls  off ;  then  take  it  out  of  the  pot,  cut  the  stem  down  to 
within  about  an  inch  of  the  tubers,  then  hang  it  up  in  a  dry  place 
secure  from  frost ;  here  it  will  keep  extremely  well  till  wanted 
again,  when  it  may  be  either  started  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  in 
March,  and  afterwards  taken  into  the  conservatory,  or  it  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  dry  state  till  May,  and  then  be  planted  in  the  open 
border. 

The  Salvia,  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  requires  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  with  small  but  frequent  shiftings. 
But  when  forced,  which  it  will  bear  very  well,  it  should  be  potted 
in  peat  alone  ;  this  gives  a  deeper  green  to  the  foliage,  and  a 
much  greater  brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour  to  the  flowers. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  mention,  it  derives  its  name  from  Salverey 
“  to  save,”  in  allusion  to  its  supposed  healing  properties. 

It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Labiata  ;  and  in  the  Linnsean 
arrangement,  it  is  placed  in  Class  Diandria — Order  Monoyynia. 


The  How ,  near  Halstead , 


R.  P. 
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ON  THE  IRIS. 

BY  MR.  R.  PLANT. 

In  continuing  my  remarks  on  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted 
plants,  the  next  in  importance  to  the  Flower-Gardener  is  the  Iris. 
The  word  Iris,  we  are  informed,  signified  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
language,  “  Eye,”  or  “  Eye  of  Heaven,”  a  term  not  inappropriate 
to  this  lovely  genus.  It  also  has  received  much  notice  from  modern 
as  well  as  ancient  nations,  though  not  so  much  cultivated  now  as 
some  years  back — at  which  time  it  was  a  reigning  favourite,  inso¬ 
much  so  that  the  Caffres,  from  whom  great  quantities  were  pro¬ 
cured,  call  it  “  White-man’s-flower.”  Now,  though  we  maypossibly 
be  able  to  spare  a  few  of  the  minor  species  of  this  extensive  genus, 
to  make  room  for,  and  in  compliment  to,  our  more  recent  intro¬ 
ductions,  when  we  consider  the  profusion  of  flowers,  the  variety 
of  colour,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  grown,  this  plant  will  be 
found  to  occupy  a  place  of  no  mean  importance. 

There  are  about  150  species  of  Iris,  for  the  greater  part  tube¬ 
rous-rooted,  hardy,  herbaceous  plants  ;  about  six  species  are  bul¬ 
bous  ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  highly  ornamental,  and  fully  deserving 
the  oriental  appellation  so  long  ago  bestowed  on  them.  Two  only 
are  natives  of  Britain — Pseudacorus  and  Foetidissimi,  both  medi¬ 
cinal,  but  not  worth  notice  to  the  florist.  At  the  head  of  all  the 
tuberous  species  stands  I.Susiana.  This  is  indeed  a  most  singular, 
yet  beautiful  species.  To  say  it  resembles  the  livid  markings  on 
the  back  of  a  toad  is  perhaps  no  great  inducement  to  the  amateur  ; 
yet  to  nothing  but  that,  or  the  flowers  of  Cereopegia  elegans, 
can  it  be  compared.  Some  difficulty  is  occasionally  felt  in  causing 
this  plant  to  blow  ;  but  if  planted  in  a  warm  situation,  on  a  rich 
friable  loam,  and  left  undisturbed,  it  will  flower  freely  in  the  course 
of  two,  or  at  most  three  years.  It  will  bear  forcing  under  judicious 
management  :  for  this  purpose,  choose  a  strong  root,  and  in  No¬ 
vember  put  it  into  a  large  pot  (32),  using  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat,  with  sufficient  sand  to  keep  it  open  ;  keep  it  in  a  cold  frame 
till  January,  when  the  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually  till 
it  will  bear  the  stove,  which  should  be  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  as  soon  as  the  flower  is  expanded,  remove  it  into  the 
greenhouse.  This,  though  attended  with  trouble,  is  repaid  with 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  flowers  in  nature. 
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Of  the  tall  growing  kinds— Germanica,  Pallida,  Florentina, 
Sambucina,  Lurida,  and  Variegata  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most- 
prominent  :  these  are  well  suited  for  open  shrubberies,  &c.  Of 
the-  dwarf  varieties,  such  as  Chinensis,  Biflora,  Sub-Biflora,  cres- 
tata  pumila,  Flavissima  graminea,  &c.,  are  very  pretty  ornaments 
of  the  flower  border,  rockwork,  &c.,  and  will  bear  the  smoke  and 
dust  of  confined  suburban  districts.  I.  Fimbriata,  Orientalis,  and 
Flavescense,  are  rather  tender,  requiring  the  greenhouse  to  bring 
them  to  perfection  ;  they  should  be  potted  in  soil  similar  to  that 
recommended  for  I.  Susiana ;  they  require  good  pot  room  ;  and 
to  cause  them  to  flower  finer  and  more  freely,  remove  the  suckers 
as  soon  as  they  appear. 

We  now  come  to  the  bulbous  rooted  species  :  —  they  are 
Xiphium,  Xiphiodes,  Alata,  Lusitanica,  Tenuifolia,  and  Persica. 
The  first  tw'o  are  more  strictly  florist’s  flowers  ;  the  first,  Xiphium, 
is  the  Spanish  Iris  of  florists,  and  Xiphiodes  is  commonly  known 
as  the  English  Iris.  This  is  more  extensively  cultivated  than  any 
other  species,  and  it  well  deserves  the  preference  shown  it :  in 
this  we  have  a  greater  variety  of  colours  than  is  to  be  found  in 
one  species  of  any  other  genus  :  from  the  purest  white  to  a  bright 
azure,  it  ranges  on  to  the  deepest  violet  ;  and  even  red  is  found 
in  the  tints  of  th  s  lovely  flower,  —  a  colour  very  uncommon  to  a 
flower  in  which  blue  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  predominant  colour. 
Yellow  is,  I  believe,  absent  :  this  I  should  think  might  be  easily 
remedied  by  impregnation,  as  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  varieties 
of  Xiphium,  and  that,  too,  extremely  bright.  This,  however,  is 
merely  surmise;  and,  if  not  right,  I  should  feel  obliged  by  correc¬ 
tion  from  any  of  your  readers. 

The  culture  of  this,  and  indeed  all  the  bulbous  species,  with  the 
exception  of  I.  Persica,  is  extremely  simple.  They  should  be 
planted  early  in  October  in  a  bed  of  any  tolerably  rich  soil,  keep¬ 
ing  the  roots  about  six  inches  apart,  and  about  four  inches  deep, 
that  is,  from  the  point  of  the  bulb  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  They 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  place  two  or  three  years  ; 
but  when  required  to  be  taken  up,  it  should  be  done  about  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  after  they  have  done  blooming.  Keep  them 
on  the  open  ground  entirely  out  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  planting  must 
not  be  deferred  longer  than  possible,  or  the  bulb  begins  to  vege¬ 
tate,  and  consequently  becomes  weakened.  The  planting  of  the 
varieties  of  Xiphium,  or  Spanish  Iris,  may  be  deferred  a  month 
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after  those  of  Xiphiodes,  as  they  come  up  so  much  sooner  :  in 
every  other  respect  the  treatment  is  uniform. 

I.  Persica  requires  the  greenhouse  ;  it  is  a  very  pretty  species, 
and  is  highly  odoriferous.  I.  Tuberosa  is  another  very  ornamental 
species  ;  it  is  tolerably  hardy,  and  with  the  same  treatment  as  that 
of  Xiphiodes  will  flower  freely. 

The  varieties  of  English  Iris  are  raised  from  seed.  This  should 
he  sown  in  October,  on  an  east  border,  sown  thin  and  covered 
with  about  an  inch  of  earth  ;  they  require  no  further  care,  with 
the  exception  of  weeding,  till  the  third  year,  when  they  should  be 
planted  out ;  and  when  in  bloom,  which  will  be  the  following 
summer,  the  good  flowers  should  be  marked  and  the  bad  ones 
thrown  away. 

The  Iris  is  the  type  of  an  order,  the  component  plants  of  which 
are  found  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Many  of  them 
are  of  great  use  in  medicine  ;  and  all  of  them  great  favourites  with 
the  gardener  on  account  of  their  beautiful,  yet  frail  flowers. 

R.  Plant. 

The  How,  near  Halsted . 


THE  FLORIST’S  LETTER-BOX. 

As  many  of  the  questions  put  to  us,  as  well  as  the  hints  with  which  we  are 
favoured,  through  the  kindness  of  our  numerous,  rapidly- increasing,  and,  we 
may  add,  most  agreeable  and  intelligent  correspondents  as  many  of  these 
are  much  too  important  for  mere  notices  on  our  monthly  wrapper,  and  yet 
somewhat  too  brief  for  appearing  as  separate  articles,  we  have  resolved  to 
devote  a  certain  portion  of  every  succeeding  Number  to  them  under  the  above 
title ;  and  we  earnestly  solicit  an  increase  in  the  number  of  such  correspond¬ 
ents,  whether  they  have  advice  to  offer  or  to  ask  for.  Both  shall  be  equally 
well  received,  and  meet  with  the  most  candid  and  impartial  consideration.  It 
matters  not  how  much  soever  the  opinions  of  our  correspondents  may  differ' 
from  our  own  opinions,  nor  is  the  fact  of  what  is  advanced  being  erroneous  an 
insuperable  exception  against  it ;  for  in  all  experimental  sciences,  and  of 
course  in  floriculture  among  the  rest,  error  is  often  the  lever  by  means  of 
which  truth  is  raised  from  the  quarry. 

One  prefatory  word  more  :  we  have  received  several  letters  complaining 
that  too  many  of  our  pages  are  devoted  to  “  exotics,”  and  too  few  to  those 
“  common  flowers  ”  which  maybe  cultivated  by  persons  in  all  situations  of 
life.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  new  and  choice  exotics,  which  are  yet  rare,  and 
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consequently  high  priced,  in  this  country, — and  in  those  important  general 
truths,  relating  to  the  superior  culture  and  flowering  of  all  plants,  which  are 
clearly  and  obviously  deducible  from  the  study  of  these  curious  and  rare  ones, — 
we  possess  advantages  superior  to  those  possessed  by  any,  or  perhaps  by  all,  of 
our  contemporaries;  and  we  should  be  doing  injustice  to  the  floricultural 
world,  did  we  not  endeavour  to  share  those  advantages  with  its  members,  to  the 
full  extent  of  our  ability.  Florist’s  flowers,  and  those  common  border-flowers 
which,  though  highly  interesting  in  the  way  of  ornament,  are  not  petted  by 
florists,  at  least  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  present  time,  shall' not  want  our 
attention  upon  any  one  occasion  where  we  can  find  something  new  and  valuable 
to  communicate  ;  but  to  treat  habitually  of  that  which  thousands  are  cultivating, 
in  a  great  many  situations  and  modes,  and  all  with  pretty  equal  success,  would 
be  a  most  unprofitable  and  almost  interminable  labour.  Then,  as  to  “  exotics,” 
we  would  bid  the  possessor  of  even  a  limited  number  of  the  most  common 
flowers,  run  over  his  collection,  and  find  out  how  many  of  them  were  not  origi¬ 
nally  exotics,  and  as  much  prized  in  the  day  of  their  novelty,  as  those  tropical 
flowers,  which  have  given  to  floriculture  a  new  character  and  a  greater  impulse 
than  it  ever  previously  received. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  and  one  of  which  we  shall  take  an  early  opportu¬ 
nity  of  explaining  the  rationale,  that  native  plants  are  much  more  difficult  to 
improve  by  culture,  and  to  maintain  in  an  improved  state,  than  exotics.  Some 
of  the  wild  plants  of  our  mountains — as  for  example  Rosa  spinosissima — have  been 
brought  down  to  warmer  situations  and  improved ;  but  they  are  all  much  more 
delicate  and  difficult  to  keep  than  those  plants  which  are  obviously  natives  of 
foreign  and  more  southerly  climates.  If  we  are  to  improve  successfully,  we 
must  get  our  original  plant  from  a  warmer  country  upon  the  average,  and  one 
in  which  the  succession  and  character  of  the  seasons  are  different,  otherwise  we 
burden  ourselves  with  the  greatest  possible  labour,  and  are  rewarded  by  the 
least  possible  effect.  In  farther  corroboration  of  this,  let  any  one  fetch  a  plant 
from  the  field  or  the  meadow  immediately  outside  his  garden,  and  try  what  he 
can  do  in  the  way  of  improving  that.  By  stimulating  manure  he  may  get  a 
larger  growth  in  the  individual ;  but  the  flowers  will  not  be  improved,  and  the 
flowering  propensity  will  be  lowered.  Hence  it  is  that  even  those  which  are 
now  our  most  common  border-flowers,  are  all  originally  importations  ;  and  we 
are  convinced  that  not  even  the  pink  and  the  daisy  of  the  gardens  have  been 
bred  in  this  country  out  of  the  native  species. 

It  should  farther  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  case  of  every  flower,  be  it  what 
it  may,  it  is  not  the  flower  itself,  but  the  associations  which  it  calls  up,  that 
constitute  the  real  charm — that  pleasure  in  floriculture  which  is  the  purest, 
sweetest,  and  most  refined  of  all  our  pleasures.  With  this  short  preface  we 
proceed  to  the  contents  of  our  “Letter-Box.” 

Commelina  ccelestius. — The  best  mode  of  treating  this  beautiful  plant,  so 
as  to  get  it  to  flower  with  certainty,  in  perfection,  and  in  abundance,  is  to  pot 
the  plants  in  rich  compost,  which  compost  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
loam,  sand,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  well-rotted  manure  added.  The 
bulbs  should  be  potted  early  in  the  season,  say  about  the  beginning  of  March. 
They  ought  to  be  put  into  a  little  heat  until  they  begin  to  push  through  the 
soil ;  and  then  they  should  be  removed  to  the  green-house,  and  placed  as  near 
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the  glass  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  not  he  drawn  up.  When  they  get  about 
two  or  three  inches  high,  they  should  be  removed  into  a  frame,  and  air  should 
be  given  them  every  fine  day.  If  the  weather  is  favourable,  they  should,  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  be  planted  out  in  the  bed  or  border  where  they  are  to  be 
flowered  :  and  here  it  would  be  necessary  to  cover  them  with  glasses  as  long  as 
there  is  any  danger  of  frost.  When  this  danger  is  over,  the  glass  should  be 
removed  during  t]re  day  ;  and,  by  the  end  of  May,  it  may  be  dispensed  with 
altogether.  With  this  treatment,  there  is  no  fear  of  obtaining  flowers  in  the 
utmost  perfection. 

After  the  flowering  is  over,  and  the  growth  of  the  year  is  entirely  ceased,  the 
bulbs  should  be  taken  up,  dried,  and  put  by,  until  they  are  again  wanted  for 
potting  in  the  spring.  They  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  and  dry  situation, 
and  left  naked  ;  for  if  sand  or  any  other  dry  substance  is  put  about  them,  it  is 
apt  to  shrivel  the  bulbs,  and  thus  weaken  their  vegetating  energy,  or  destroy  it 
altogether.  If  they  are  put  away  in  a  dry,  cool,  and  clean  place,  and  kept  free 
of  all  extraneous  matter,  they  will  remain  firm  and  fleshy,  and  grow  more  vigo¬ 
rously,  and  flower  to  greater  perfection. 

Lechenaultia  Formosa. — This  plant  should  be  struck  in  pure  white  sand. 
The  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  ;  and  the  wood 
should  neither  be  over  ripe  nor  under  ripe.  The  utmost  attention  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  watering  of  the  cuttings  ;  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  dry,  neither  should  they  be  over  wet.  The  sand  in  which  they  are  to  be 
struck  should  be  pressed  down  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  watered  before  they 
are  inserted  ;  they  should  also  be  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and  put  into  a 
little  bottom  heat ;  the  bell-glass  should  be  carefully  wiped  dry,  at  least  once 
every  day,  and  the  best  time  of  doing  this  is  in  the  morning.  If  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  or  any  of  our  readers,  wish  to  propagate  this  flower,  there  is  scarcely 
a  doubt  of  success  if  these  simple  directions  are  followed. 

Crassula  coccinea. — WTe  are  asked,  “  How  do  you  account  for  the  young 
shoots  of  the  Crassula  coccinea,  which  proceed  from  the  stalk  of  the  plant  four 
inches  from  the  ground,  sending  forth  roots  toward  the  ground  ?  Is  this  from 
a  want  of  nourishment  in  the  parent  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  had  died  after 
flowering  very  nearly  to  the  top,  presenting  a  naked  stem  until  the  shoots  were 
produced  ?”  The  answer  to  this  query  is  as  plain  and  evident  as  any  answer 
can  be  ;  and  the  fact  of  the  query  being  put,  shows  of  how  much  more  import¬ 
ance  it  is  that  the  florist  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  general  principles 
of  his  art,  than  that  he  should  con  by  rote  the  empirical  treatment  of  individual 
species  of  plants,  though  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  all  the  first-rate  growers 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  If  the  plant  had  not  belonged  to  a  tribe  strongly 
embued  with  the  principle  of  vegetable  life,  his  fancied  kindness  would  have 
killed  it  outright;  and,  in  the  case  which  he  cites,  this  kindness  gave  the 
energy  an  unnatural  and  unseemly  direction.  When  the  plant  was  in  flower, 
it  had  got,  with  the  “best  intentions,”  no  doubt, — which  intentions,  unless 
guided  by  principle,  ought  always  to  be  sent  to  that  pavement  of  which  they 
are  the  appropriate  materials, — far  too  much  water;  and  as  the  self- vegetation 
is  partially  suspended,  and  the  roots  languid,  during  the  process  of  flowering, 
the  roots  in  the  pot  had  been  rotted,  or  so  much  macerated  in  the  superfluous 
and  injurious  moisture,  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  perform  their  func- 
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tions ;  and  the  vital  energy  of  the  plant  had  retreated  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  or  the  collet  between  the  root  and  stem,  which  is  the  last  refuge  of 
vegetable  life,  when  assailed  either  by  severity  of  nature  or  unskilfulness  of 
art.  When  the  removal  of  the  flowers,  and  the  falling  of  the  leaves— no  longer- 
vital,  allowed  the  remaining  life  of  the  plant  to  act,  it  had  no  means  of  acting 
but  by  pushing  out  those  lateral  shoots,  and  sending  roots  for  them  to  feel  for 
a  new  resting-place;  and  when  such  an  event  occurs,  the  best  way  would  be  to 
separate  the  shoots,  and  pot  them  as  fresh  plants,  although  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  could  acquire  the  strength  and  beauty  of  such  as  have  not 
undergone  so  untoward  a  calamity.  The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is,  that  the  watering  of  plants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  advantages,  is  a  matter  of  great  nicety,  and  never  can  be  done,  except 
by  those  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  of  the 
country  of  which  it  is  native. 


CALENDAR  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Stove. — From  the  increase  of  fire-heat  the  plants  here  will  be  found  to  dry 
much  faster  than  last  month  ;  they  must  consequently  be  looked  over  pretty 
often  :  keep  them  moderately  damp.  Forcing  shrubs,  bulbs,  &c.,  will  require 
water  once  a  day;  and  as  the  buds  swell,  a  little  extra  may  be  given  ;  and  if 
any  open  their  flowers  this  month  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse,  and  bring 
others  into  their  places.  Above  every  thing,  take  care  that  each  plant  has  a 
good  drainage. 

Greenhouse. — A  little  fire  should  be  used  in  wet  weather,  even  though  it 
is  mild,  if  there  is  any  appearance  of  mildew  or  damp.  Chrysanthemums 
will  still  be  in  flower :  avoid  crowding  them,  or  any  other  plants.  Keep  the 
plants  here  rather  dry  than  wet ;  embrace  every  opportunity  of  sun-shining,  to 
give  air.  Pick  off  dead  leaves,  and  keep  the  plants  clean. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Little  can  be  done  here  this  month.  Beside  digging  borders,  &c.,  look 
after  Auriculas,  Picottees,  Carnations,  &c. ;  keep  them  free  from  dead  leaves 
or  other  decaying  matter  i  give  them  but  very  little  water.  Tulips  should  have 
all  the  weather,  but  tender  bulbs  will  require  a  little  loose  covering;  matt  up 
tender  trees  and  shrubs  ;  prune  and  remove  shrubs  when  the  weather  is  open. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  peat,  loam,  and  other  earths  for  potting. 
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[From  one  of  those  accidents  that  will  sometimes  occur,  our  notice  of  the  weather  for 

October  did  not  reach  the  printer :  we  therefore  give  a  sentence  or  two  this  month.] 

Though  the  weather  in  the  early  part  of  this  month  was  not  unusually  severe, 
yet  every  thing  wore  a  much  more  wintry  appearance  than  is  usual  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  The  progress  of  the  season  had  stripped  the  trees  of  their  leaves 
much  sooner  than  ordinary;  but  still  the  leaves  were  fully  matured,  and  came 
off  with  the  same  kindly  cicatrix  as  if  it  had  been  later  in  the  season.  The 
buds,  too,  were  plump  and  promising,  and  well  enwrapped  in  their  hyberna- 
cula ;  and  there  was  no  excess  of  underground  heat  to  stimulate  them  to  an 
untimely  development.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  arboraceous  vegetation,  whether 
deciduous  or  evergreen,  was  concerned,  matters  looked  very  promising  for  the 
ensuing  season  of  growth. 

The  cutting  winds  and  cold  nights  of  September  had  spoiled  the  beauty  of 
the  flower  borders  ;  and  the  autumnal  annuals,  many  of  which  had  come  up  and 
flowered  very  imperfectly,  ceased  to  be  ornamental  more  early  than  in  the  ave¬ 
rage  of  years.  The  perennial-rooted  flowers  also  died  down  sooner  than  usual 
in  their  annual  stems ;  but  even  this  had  fully  more  the  character  of  natural 
decay  from  maturity  than  of  casualty ;  and,  indeed,  though  the  bloom  was 
gone  sooner  than  could  have  been  wished,  there  was  no  cold  severe  enough  to 
injure  the  hardy  border  plants.  There  is  a  pretty  close  relation  between  ligne¬ 
ous  vegetation  and  their  roots  ;  and  if  we  find  that  the  wood  is  well  ripened, 
and  the  buds  promisingly  set,  we  shall  not  err  in  concluding  that  perennial 
roots  are  in  healthy  condition. 

It  is  better,  too,  for  the  whole,— trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  in  all 
their  varieties, — that  they  should  subside  gradually  from  their  summer  activity 
to  their  winter  repose  ;  because  the  constricting  of  the  vessels,  and  the  con¬ 
densing  of  their  contents,  proceed  by  slow  degrees,  and  consequently  without 
rupture  or  laceration  of  the  more  delicate  ones.  This  tells  with  great  advan¬ 
tage  when  the  season  of  action  begins  ;  as  the  buds  have  more  resistance  to 
overcome,  and  thus  are  more  gradual  in  their  development,  more  firm  in  their 
texture,  and  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  cold  winds  of  spring,  than  if  winter 
had  come  suddenly  upon  the  plant,  and  forced  it  to  a  premature  state  of  rest. 

Thus  the  weather  in  October,  as  in  the  preceding  month,  tended  to  prepare 
the  exposed  vegetables  for  an  early  winter  ;  but  still,  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
Europe,  and  especially  that  of  Britain,  there  are  too  many  disturbing  causes 
for  allowing  any  lengthened  prediction  of  the  weather. 


THE  WEATHER  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

The  weather  for  November  for  this  year  has  been,  as  the  college  porter  said 
of  Euclid’s  elements,  “  most  puzzleanimous,”  whether  we  consider  the  latter 
half  of  the  term  as  denoting  the  wind  of  Heaven,  or  the  wits  of  the  progno¬ 
sticator. 
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The  whole  characters  of  the  seasons  immediately  preceding,  together  with 
the  early  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  some  severe  colds  in  the  latter  parts  of  September 
and  in  October,  gave  promise,  according  to  the  most  usual  course  of  seasons, 
that  the  winter  would  be  both  early  and  severe.  But  nature  has  so  many  ways 
of  counteracting  those  results  which,  according  to  the  general  tenor  of  our 
partial  and  limited  experience,  we  most  confidently  anticipate,  that  we  ought 
always  to  insert  a  saving  clause  in  our  predictions.  This  is  somewhat  morti¬ 
fying  to  our  pride ;  but  it  really  gives  us  more  in  the  improvement  of  our 
industry  than  we  lose  in  the  other  way — by  compelling  every  cultivator  to  observe 
the  weather  for  himself,  regulate  his  operations  accordingly,  and  never  mind 
the  almanack. 

In  the  fewr  remarks  which  from  month  to  month  we  have  made,  we  have 
always  endeavoured  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  great  humidity 
of  the  preceding  autumn,  winter,  and  early  part  of  the  spring, — to  the  cooling 
of  the  earth  to  a  considerable  depth  by  this  means, — and  to  the  consequently 
diminished  radiation  of  heat  during  the  nights.  This  rendered  the  nights 
colder  during  the  warm  months  than  they  are  in  the  average  of  years  ;  and  if 
the  southern  and  middle  latitudes  of  Europe  had  kept  as  dry  as  they  often  do 
in  October  and  the  early  part,  of  November,  the  cold  winds  from  the  northern 
countries  would  have  set  in  early,  with  frost  and  snow ;  and  Britain,  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  south-east  of  England  which  lies  nearest  to  the  continent,  would  have 
come  in  for  a  share ;  and  that  share  would  have  been  extended  and  prolonged 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  cold  winds. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  bottom  cold  of  the  more  southerly  lands  has 
retarded,  if  not  prevented  this.  The  withdrawal  of  the  sun  in  declination  into 
the  southern  hemisphere,  has  been,  from  the  diminution  of  heat  radiated  from 
the  earth,  productive  of  greater  cold  in  southern  Europe  than  occurs  at  the 
same  season  in  the  average  of  years  ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  rendered  less  able  to  keep  humidity  suspended,  has  poured  down 
deluges  of  rain  which,  in  many  places  of  France 'especially,  have  produced 
inundations,  which  have  done  considerable  damage.  Almost  simultaneously 
with  these  there  have  been  falls  of  snow  in  the  extreme  north  of  Europe  ;  while 
in  the  intermediate  parts  the  atmosphere  has  been  kept  in  great  agitation.  At 
sea,  the  effects  of  this  atmospheric  disturbance  have  been  most  serious.  The 
wind  has  at  times  blown  hurricanes  ;  and  these  have  come  unexpectedly,  and 
with  something  of  the  character  of  “  tiff’oons  ”  in  monsoon  seas.  In  fact,  the 
rains  in  the  south  of  Europe  have  borne  more  resemblance  to  the  seasonal 
rains  of  a  monsoon,  than  is  usual  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Upon  land  in  Britain,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rain,  but  it  has  alter¬ 
nated,  in  whole  days  or  portions  of  days,  with  dry  weather ;  and  though  there 
have  been  a  few  flakes  of  snow,  and  a  little  frost  during  two  or  three  nights, 
yet  the  temperature  has  upon  the  whole  been  moderate  for  the  season.  The 
soil  is  wet,  certainly,  and  where  retentive  it  is  very  much  so,  though  not  so 
much  on  the  average  of  soils  as  might  have  been  expected.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  alternation  of  fair  weather,  and  partly  to  the  character  of  the  rain, 
which  has  fallen  more  violently  and  less  continuously  than  autumnal  rains 
generally  do;  and  therefore  it  has  run  more  off  the  surface,  and  soaked  less 
into  the  soil.  Hence,  the  danger  of  rotting  is  not  so  great  to  bulbous,  tuberous, 
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and  fleshy  roots,  as  if  the  rain  had  been  of  a  different  character.  Still,  we 
think  that  the  more  delicate  roots  are  quite  as  well  out  of  the  ground,  unless 
the  preparation  and  drainage  are  of  superior  order. 

The  heavy  falls  of  rain  in  the  south  have  certainly  checked  the  southward 
motion  of  the  cold  atmosphere  from  the  north,  though  we  cannot  venture  to  say 
that  they  have  finally  prevented  it.  Therefore  we  cannot  say  positively  that 
there  will  be  no  very  severe  weather  during  the  winter  ;  but  there  is  certain1/ 
less  chance  of  it  than  there  would  have  been  if  the  south  of  Europe  had  conti¬ 
nued  dry. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the  weather  became  more  dry  and  settled  ; 
but  with  an  increase  of  cold,  sharp  frosts  during  the  nights,  and  hoar  frost  in 
the  mornings. 


FLORAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Sept.  P.  Southern  District  of  Perthshire  Horticultural  Society. 
Prizes  awarded 

Best  12  Dahlias. ..1.  Mr.  Flockhart,  Dumfermline,  for  Middlesex  Rival.  Miss  Johnstone, 
Rienz;,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Springfield  Rival.  Unique,  Lady  Kinnaird,  Bree’s  Ro-a,  Hero 
of  Sevenoaks,  Stanford’s  Contender,  Climax,  Rival  Sussex;  2.  Mr.  Miller. 

Best  6  Dahlias... 1.  Mr.  Finlayson,  for  Yello  v  Defiance,  Pickwick,  Beauty  of  the  Plain, 
Rienzi,  Lewisham  Rival,  Marquis  of  Lothian;  2.  Mr.  Gow. 

Best  Dahlia...  1.  Mr.  Finlayson,  for  Rouge  et  Noir  ;  2.  Mr.  Smith. 

Best  Seedling  Dahlia... Mr  Paterson,  Carsebridge. 

Best  6  Hollyhocks... Mr.  Miller. 

Best  6  Phloxes... 1.  Mr.  Smith,  for  Splendens,  Elegans,  Omniflora,  Shepherdia,  Cordata, 
Grandiflora  Americana  ;  2.  Mr.  Miller. 

Best  6  Tender  Exotics. ..1.  Mr.  Gow,  for  Tropaeolum  pentaphyllum,  Silene  lacinata, 
Gloxinia  caulescens,  Erica  Shannonia,  E.  obata  umbellata,  E.  jasmineflora  major ;  2.  Mr. 
Miller. 

Best  4  Verbenas,  plants  in  pots. ..Mr.  Gow,  for  Tweediana  var.,  T.  superba,  T.  latifolia, 
Buistii. 

Best  2  Fuchsias,  plants  in  pots. ..Mr.  Gow,  for  Fulvens,  Recurvata. 

Best  2  Cinerarias,  plants  in  pots... Mr.  Gow,  for  Waterhousiana,  Bain’s  Seedling. 

Best  2  Exotic  Shrubby  Plants,  in  pots. ..Mr.  Gow,  for  Erica  Irbyana,  E.  ampullacea. 

Best  6  Stocks,  3  sorts... 1.  Mr.  Mathieson;  2.  Mr.  Weir. 

Best  G  French  Marigolds,  sorts...  1  Mr.  Finlayson  ;  2.  Mr.  Paul. 

Best  G  China  Asters,  sorts...  1.  Mr.  Gow;  2.  Mr.  Finlayson. 

Best  12  Annuals... Mr  Weir,  for  Schizanthus  pinnatus,  Oxyura  chrysanthemoides, 
(EmUhera  bifrons,  Madia  elegans,  Branching  Larkspur,  Purple  Sweet  Sultan,  Clarkia  alba, 
Malva  coccinea,  Bartonia  aurea,  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  Lupinus  Cruikshanksii.  Jacobea 
purpurea. 

Best  6  Perennial  Herbaceous  Plants... Mr.  Gow,  for  Fccrimocarpus  scaber,  Rhodochiton 
volubile,  Malva  crenata,  Liatris  Spicata,  Chelone  barbata,  Mimulus  cardinalis  var. 

Best  12  Pansies...!.  Mr.  Finlayson,  for  Alcon.  Cremona,  Ada.  Amadis,  Juliana,  Corona¬ 
tion,  Gem,  Amato,  Daphne,  Earl  Durham,  Napoleon,  Lord  Lonsdale;  2.  Mr.  Gow. 

Best  6  Carnations. ..Mr.  Gow,  for  Leny’s  Queen,  Berrel’s  No.  56  — Picottees  ;  Pearson's 
Madame  Mara,  Cottager — Flakes;  Smith’s  King,  Lady  Lmdsay — Bizarres. 

Best  2  Geraniums,  in  pots... Mr.  Gow,  for  Imogene,  General  Moore. 

Sept.  15.  North  London  Amateur  Floricultural  Society.  Prizes- 
awarded : — - 

First  prize,  a  silver  cup,  value  six  guineas... 1.  Mr.  Widnall,  Grantchester,  for  Argo, 
Cambridge  Hero,  Conductor,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Rienzi,  Sylpli,  Pick¬ 
wick,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Defender,  Defiance,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Sir  J.  Astley,  Beauty 
of  Wandsworth,  Pilot,  Climax,  Diaua,  Unique,  Headley’s  Perfection,  Martha,  Amato, 
Bayadere,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Springfield  B.ival,  Penelope. 
Dodd’s  Mary,  Grenadier,  Warminster  Rival,  Lewisham  Rival,  Advancer,  Beauty  of  the 
Plain,  Egyptian  Prince,  Springfield  Major,  Pam  din’s  Bloomsbury,  President  of  the  West, 
Windmill-hill  Rival,  Hylas,  Hope,  Miss  Johnstone,  Laly  Bathurst,  Rival  Sussex,  Royal 
Standard,  Hon.  Stuart  Wortley,  Grace  Darling,  Francis,  Mrs.  Newby,  and  Phenomenon; 
2.  Mr.  Alexander  Kingsland,  for  Amato,  Advancer,  Climax,  Beauty  of  the  Plain.  Cam¬ 
bridge  Hero,  Grace  Darling,  Charles  the  Twelfth  (Mortitny’s),  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
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Conductor,  Contender  (Girling’s),  Contender  (Stanford’s),  Ductless  of  Richmond,  Essex 
Rival,  Eva,  Fireball,  Hofer,  Dodd’s  Mary,  Hope,  ILylas,  Miss  Johnson,  Unique,  Ne  plus 
Ultra,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Pickwick,  Penelope,  Rival  Sussex,  Rival  Queen,  Superb,  Par¬ 
son’s  Rival,  Rienzi,  Suffolk  Hero,  Scarlet  Perfection,  Wallace  (Evans’s),  Watford  Surprise, 
Yellow  Defiance,  Enchantress  (Holmes’s),  Julia  (Robinson’s),  Phenomenon,  Crimson  De¬ 
fiance,  Optime  (Thurtell’s),  Birmingham  Premier,  Coronal  (Squibb’s),  Edith  Plantagenet, 
Martha,  Sarah,  Springfield  Rival,  Sir  J.  Astley,  Captain  Boldero,  and  Mrs.  Newby;  3. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Co.,  Cambridge  Heath,  for  Pavonia,  Sylph,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Pamplin’s 
Bloomsbury,  Amato,  Rufus,  Phenomenon,  Utopia,  Lilaeea,  Argo,  Prince  Albert,  Eva, 
Lady  Holland,  Clio  Perfecta,  ILylas,  Unique,  Hornsey  Surprise,  Fat  Boy,  Knight’s  Corona¬ 
tion,  Countess  Pembroke,  Conservative,  Elizabeth,  Pandora,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Victory, 
Amulet,  Upway  Hero,  Bree’s  Rosa,  Rival  Sussex,  Miss  Scroope,  Regina,  Helperton  Rival, 
Mortiboy’s  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Glory  of  Croydon,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Rouge  et  Noir, 
Edith  Plantagenet,  Stanford’s  Contender,  Iver  Champion,  Essex  Rival,  Exquisite, 
Holmes’s  Juno,  Captain  Boldero.  King  Ella,  Parson’s  Rival,  Bayadere,  Lee’s  Bloomsbury, 
and  Leonidas. 

Class  2...I.  J.  Burley,  for  Topaz,  Dodd’s  Mary,  Victory,  Amato,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Suffolk 
Hero,  Eva,  Conductor,  Bontishall,  Sir  PI.  Fletcher,  Beauty  of  West  Riding,  Beauty  of  the 
Plain,  Pride  of  Sussex,  ILorwood’s  Defiance,  Springfield  Rival,  Cambridge  Piero,  Robert 
Burt,  Essex  Rival,  Grand  Turk,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Unique,  Hope, 
Primrose;  2.  Mr.  Cook,  for  Springfield  Rival,  Conquering  Hero,  Grace  Darling,  Virgin 
Queen,  Hope,  Neville’s  Wallace,  Argo,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Girling’s  Ruby,  Mungo  Park, 
Penelope,  Rival  Sussex,  Bree’s  Rosa,  Warminster  Rival,  Annot  Lisle,  Queen  of  Beauties, 
President  of  the  West,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Defender,  Evans’s  Wallace,  Matilda,  Henrietta, 
Unique,  Le  Grand  Buadin  ;  3.  Mr.  C.  Baker,  for  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Hope,  Ne  plus  Ultra, 
Sir  J.  Astley,  Grace  Darling,  Miss  Masters,  Crimson  Defiance,  Miss  Johnson,  Lewisham 
Rival,  Stanford’s  Contender,  Sarah,  Springfield  Rival,  Topaz,  Essex  Rival,  Birmingham 
Premier,  Pickwick,  Parson’s  Rival,  Fireball,  Rival  Granta,  Unique,  Amato,  Conductor, 
Eva.  and  Sir  PI.  Fletcher;  4.  No  names. 

Class  3...1.  Mr.  Bates,  for  Pavonia,  Rienzi,  Coronal,  Sir  J.  Astley,  Lady  Holland,  Essex 
Rival,’  Unique,  Pickwick,  Grace  Darling,  Suffolk  Hero,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Hero  of  Seven- 
oaks  ;  2.  Mr.  Cork,  for  Neville’s  Wallace,  Elizabeth,  Miss  Scroope,  Suffolk  Hero,  Dodd’s 
Mary,  Sir  J.  Astley,  Essex  Rival,  Unique,  Maresfield  Hero,  Fireball,  General  Washington, 
Yorkshire  Hero ;  3.  Mr.  Thurley,  for  Virgin  Queen,  Smith’s  Candidate,  Dodd’s  Mary, 
Columbus,  Squibb’s  Purple  Perfection,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Amato,  Suffolk  Hero,  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  Unique.  Fireball,  Hedley’s  Perfection ;  4.  Mr.  Cook,  for  Jones’s  Francis,  Con¬ 
quering  Hero,  Grace  Darling,  Garth’s  Queen  of  Beauties,  Pickwick,  Climax,  Neplus  Ultra, 
Springfield  Rival,  Neville’s  Wallace,  President  of  the  West,  Matilda,  Tantalus;  5.  Mr. 
Gray,  for  Watford  Surprise,  Lewisham  Rival,  Hope,  Unique,  Elizabeth,  Climax,  War¬ 
minster  Rival,  Grace  Darling,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Lady  Maclean,  Springfield  Rival, 
Windmill-hill  Rival;  6.  Mr.  Powell,  for  Sir  J.  Astley,  Edith  Plantagenet,  Pickwick,  King 
Edward,  Essex  Rival,  Cox’s  Washington,  Unique,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Ring¬ 
leader,  Beauty  of  the  East,  Lovely  Ann  ;  7.  Mr.  Reynolds,  for  Grace  Darling,  Suffolk  Hero, 
Dodd’s  Mary,  Essex  Rival,  Penelope,  Pickwick,  Sir  J.  Astley,  Eva,  Fireball,  Unique, 
Contender,  Nicholas  Nickleby;  8.  Mr.  Lang,  for  Yellow  Defiance,  Amato,  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Dodd’s  Mary,  Essex  Rival,  Penelope,  Lewisham  Rival,  Hope,  Grace  Darling,  Ara¬ 
bella,  Advancer,  and  Unique. 

Class  4...1.  No  names;  2.  Mr.  Airzee,  for  Florwood’s  Defiance,  Hope,  Eva,  Essex  Rival, 
Grace  Darling,  Yellow  Defiance,  Fireball,  Unique,  Penelope,  Climax,  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
Sir  J.  Astley ;  3.  No  names ;  4.  Mr.  Reeve,  for  Essex  Rival,  Eva,  Alpha,  Miss  Scroop, 
Hope,  Victory,  Amato,  Colossus,  Conqueror  of  Europe,  Unique,  Watford  Surprise,  Tri¬ 
umphant;  5.  Mr.  Catmur.  No  names;  6.  Mr.  Phillips,  for  Grace  Darling,  Hope,  Essex 
Rival,  Watford  Surprise,  Miss  Masters,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Rienzi,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Glory  of 
the  West,  Topaz,  Unique,  Advancer;  7.  and  8.  No  names  returned. 

Seedlings,  1839,  4  blooms...!.  Mr.  Widnall,  for  Widnall’s  Queen  ;  2.  Ditto,  for  Widnall's 
Eclipse. 

Seedlings,  1 84 0 ...  1 .  Mr.  Parmenter;  2.  Mr.  Bragg. 

Devices  in  Dahlias...!.  Mr.  Cork,  for  a  representation  of  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert 
on  horseback  ;  2.  Mr.  Macefield,  for  a  gigantic  Harlequin. 


Sept.  16.  Hexham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Exhibition.  Prizes 
awarded  :  — 

Premier  prize  of  £2  in  plate,  given  by  Mr.  T.  Appleby,  nurseryman,  Neasham,  near 
Darlington,  for  the  best  stand  of  20  Dahlias  of  sorts...  Mr.  Thomas  Aitchison,  gardener  to 
T.  W.  Beaumont,  Esq.  Bywell  Hall,  for  Argo,  Dodd’s  Grace  Darling,  Virgin  Queen,  Thur¬ 
tell’s  Meteor,  Dandy’s  Amato,  Gaines’s  Primrose,  Ovid,  Anna  Augusta  Broadwocd,  Lewis¬ 
ham  Rival,  Rienzi,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Rival  Granta,  Pilot,  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne, 
Springfield  Rival,  Topaz,  Hedley’s  Perfection,  Rival  Sussex,  Windmill  hill  Rival,  Egyptian 
King. 

A  prize  of  6  plants  of  Dahlias,  given  by  Mr.  T.  Appleby,  for  the  second  best  20  Dahlias... 
Mr.  H.  Dewar,  gardener  to  W.  Cuthbert,  Esq.  Beaufont,  for  Eva,  Seedling,  Dodd’s  Mary, 
Amato,  Suffolk  Hero,  Virgin  Queen,  Mitchell’s  Duchess  of  Kent,  Royal  Standard,  Dodd’s 
Grace  Darling,  Miss  Johnston,  Sparry’s  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Primrose,  Egyptian  King, 
Lewisham  Rival,  President  of  the  West,  Unique,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Climax,  Lady 
Maclean,  Essex  Rival. 
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Best  18  Dahlias  of  sorts.  ..1.  Mr.  N.  Foster,  gardener  to  W.  Donkin,  Esq.  for  Windmill- 
hill  Rival,  Lewisham  Rival,  Glory  of  Piymouth,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Springfield  Rival, 
Essex  Rival,  Horwood’s  Defiance,  Eva,  Rosetta.  Miss  Johnston,  Yellow  Defiance,  Clark’s 
Julia,  Fireball,  Rival  Sussex,  Stuart  Wortley,  Ruby,  Egyptian  King,  Primrosp  Mr. 
Aitchison,  for  Grace  Darling,  Primrose.  Rival  Granta,  Virgin  Queen,  Springfield  Rival, 
Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Amato.  Miss  Johnston,  Lewisham  Rival, 
Topaz,  Stuart  Wortley,  Essex  Rival,  Unique,  Rienzi,  Egyptian  King,  Conductor,  Pilot 
3.  Mr.  H.  Dewar;  for  Eva,  Amato,  Virgin  Queen,  Rival  Sussex,  Dodd’s  Mary,  Knight’s 
Victory,  Miss  Johnston,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Seedling,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Fireball, 
Lewisham  Rival,  Climax,  Bowling-green  Rival,  Essex  Rival,  Rienzi,  Egyptian  King,  Lady 
Maclean. 

Best  12  Dahlias... 1.  Mr.  John  Watson,  gardener  to  M.  Anderson,  Esq.  Jesmond,  New¬ 
castle,  for  Essex  Rival,  Dodd’s  Queen  of  Sarum,  Gaines’s  Primrose,  Stamford’s  Contender, 
Egyptian  King,  Diomede,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Dodd’s  Mary,  Miss  Johnstone,  Marchioness 
of  Lansdowne,  Sparry’s  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Rival  Sussex;. ..2.  Mr.  H.  Dewar,  for  Eva, 
Middlesex  Rival,  Virgin  Queen,  Suffolk  Hero,  Miss  Johnston,  Lady  Kinnaird,  Amato, 
Egyptian  King,  Ruby.  Lewisham  Rival,  Clark's  Julia,  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne ; ... 
3.  Mr.  N.  Foster,  for  Virgin  Queen,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Rival  Sussex,  Dodd’s  Mary,  Hor¬ 
wood’s  Defiance,  Ruby,  Stamford’s  Contender,  Ne  plus  Ultra,  Unique,  Egyptian  King, 
W.  Conductor,  Giory  of  Plymouth. 

Best  G  Dahlias... 1.  Mr.  N.  Forster,  for  Lewisham  Rival,  Climax.  Stamford’s  Contender, 
Egyptian  Fling,  Stuart  Wortley,  Unique;. ..2.  Ditto,  -for  Lewisham  Rival,  Bowling-green 
Rival,  Egyptian  King,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Stuart  Wortley,  Unique  ;...3.  Mr.  T.  Aitchison, 
for  Virgin  Queen,  Springfield  Rival,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lewisham  Rival,  Pilot,  Con¬ 
ductor. 


AMATEURS. 

Best  9  Dahlias...  1.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Durham,  for  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Rival  Queen, 
Superba,  Firebaii,  Grace  Darling,  Amato,  Primrose,  Annot  Lisle,  Virgin  Queen  ;...2.  Mr. 
Thomas  Liddell,  Gateshead,  Lowfell;...3.  Mr.  Thomas  Temperley,  Newborough.  for  Miss 
Johnston,  Virgin  Queen,  Climax,  Hero  of  Wakefield,  Gaines’s  Primrose,  Marchioness  of 
Tavistock,  Dodd’s  Mary,  Purple  Perfection,  L’nique. 

Best  6  Dahlias...  1.  Mr.  Marshall,  for  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Mount  Pleasant  Rival, 
Topaz,  Hylas,  Hero  of  Nottingham,  Duchess  of  Portland ;... 2.  Mr.  Colcroft,  for  Dodd’s 
Mary,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Horwood’s  Defiance,  Green’s  Wonder,  Ansell’s  Unique,  Miss 
Johnstone :... 3.  Mr.  IT.  Marshall,  Durham,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Rival  Queen,  Superha, 
Dodd’s  Mary,  Hylas,  Squibb’s  Amato,  Hero  of  Notlingham. 

Best  3  Dahlias...!.  Mr.  John  Vickers,  of  Newcastle,  for  Unique,  Horwood’s  Defiance, 
Vesta;. ..2.  Mr.  Thomas  Temperley,  for  Lady  Crammond,  Climax,  Ansell’s  Unique;... 
3.  Mr.  Thomas  Liddell. 


OPEN  TO  ARE  EXHIBITORS. 

Best  tipped  Dahlia. ..Messrs.  Hedley,  nurseryman,  Yarm,  for  Duchess  of  Richmond. 

Best  self-coloured  Dahlia. ..Messrs.  Hedley,  for  Metella. 

Best  Seedling  of  1S39,  3  blooms. ..Mr.  A.  Newton,  nurseryman,  Newcastle,  for  Marquis  of 
Waterford. 

Ditto  of  1840. ..Mr.  FI.  Dewar. 

GENTLEMEN’S  GARDENERS. 

Best  6  Exotic  Plants  in  flower. ..Mr.  H.  Dewar,  for  Fuchsia  fulgens,  Erica  Eweriana 
Erica  Boweii,  Erica  de  Cliffordia,  Pimelia  rosea,  Gem  Calceolaria. 

Best  3  ditto. ..Mr.  Dewar,  for  Fuchsia  fulgens,  Verbena  incisa,  Syphocampilus  bicolor. 

Best  Exotic  Plant... Mr.  Thomas  Jobling,  gardener  to  H.  Hinde,  Esq.  Stelling,  for  Cactus 
Ackermanii. 

Best  basket  of  Cut  Flowers. ..1.  Mr.  Gaskin,  gardener  to  —  Butler,  Esq.  Brunton;.., 

2.  Fir.  H.  Dewar. 

Best  basket  of  Annual  Flowers. ..Mr.  Gaskin,  gardener  to  — Butler,  Esq.  Brunton. 

AMATEURS. 

Best  basket  of  Hardy  Flowers...!.  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Hexham;  2.  Mr.  Watson,  of  Hexham  .  ’ 
Best  12  Pansies. ..Mr.  Thomas  Shotton,  of  Hexham. 


OPEN  TO  ALL. 

Best  12  Pansies. ..Mr.  John  Watson,  of  Jesmond,  for  Radiata.  Coronation,  Purple  Perfec¬ 
tion,  Maria,  Leonida,  Queen  Vicoria,  Lilac  Perfection,  Scott’s  Helen,  Charlton’s  Seedling, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Corinne,  Anna  Maria,  Conqueror. 

Best  12  Russian  Stocks. ..Mr.  R.  Gibson. 

Best  12  German  Asters. ..Mr.  Aitchison. 

Best  12  French  Marigons...Mr.  R.  Gibson. 

Best  Double  Balsam... Mr.  H.  Dewar. 

Best  C  ockscomb...Mr.  John  Stevenson,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Charlton,  Esq.  of  IFesleyside, 
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Abutilon  Striatum,  on  the  culture  of,  40. 
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Amaryllis,  10. 

American  Cowslip,  13. 

Ansell,  Mr.  on  Azaleas,  28. 

Arrangement  and  Culture  of  Tulips,  193. 
Auricula,  16. 

Azaleas,  28. 

Calceolaria,  on  the  culture  of,  112,  217. 
Calendar  for  December,  229. 
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Cattleva,  cultivation  of,  180. 
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Don,  Mr.  on  Orchidaceas,  135. 
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-  on  Cattleya,  180. 

-  Lilium,  206. 

Echeveria,  Remarks  on  the,  214. 
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Floriculture,  Philosophy  of,  199. 
Florist’s  Letter  Box,  226. 

Flower  Garden,  formation  of,  67. 
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Chiswick,  119. 
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Grantham,  168. 
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Maiden  Lane,  King’s  Cross,  168, 
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Middleton,  116. 
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Perthshire,  232. 

Retford  and  Bawtry,  85. 

Rochester  and  Chatham,  189. 

St.  Neot’s,  84. 

Sheffield,  99. 

Stamford,  82. 

South  Essex,  117. 

Sproatley,  192. 

Vale  of  Evesham,  83,  14L 
Uttoxeter,  92. 

Wakefield,  90. 

Wallington,  117. 

Warrington,  120. 

Wingham,  92,  143. 

Wolverhampton,  89,  94,  165. 
Worcestershire,  84. 

York,  88,  119,  166. 

Gaines,  Mr.  on  Pelargoriums,  121. 
Gladiolus,  new  variety  of,  159. 

Gloxinia,  experiment  on  the,  1 75. 

Green,  Mr.  John,  on  Calceolarias,  112. 
Groom,  Mr.  on  Tulips,  54. 

• - -  continuation  of,  193 

Groom’s  Floral  Nursery,  36. 

Heartsease,  Mr.  Henchman  on,  145. 
Hyacinth,  Mr.  R.  Plant  on,  159. 
Hydrangea,  on  the,  213. 

- Querist  on,  153. 

Iris,  224. 

Kensington  Nursery,  17. 

Kew  Gardens,  73,  97,  125. 

Knight’s  Exotic  Nursery,  132. 

Lilium,  on  the  Culture  of,  206. 

-  Speciosum,  208. 

Lobelia  Heterophylla,  72. 
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Main,  Mr.  on  the  Improvement  of  Wild 
Flowering  Plants,  64. 

- on  the  Cambridge  Garden,  107. 

Nemophila  Insignis,  72. 

New  and  Choice  Flowers  and  Ornamental 
Shrubs  on  Sale,  218. 

Orchidaceae,  Mr.  Don  on,  154. 

Ornamental  Plants,  arrangement  of,  177. 

- on  Sale,  218. 

Pansy,  Mr.  Henchman  on,  145. 

Pelargoniums,  Mr.  Gaines’s  Method  of  Cul¬ 
ture,  121. 

Philosophy  of  Floriculture,  169,  199. 

Plant,  Mr.  on  the  Formation  of  a  Flower 
Garden,  67. 

- on  Tropoelum,  71. 

- on  Nemophila,  72. 

- on  Lobelia,  72. 

- on  the  Hyacinth  as  a  Border- 

Flower,  159. 

■ - on  Abutilon  Striatum,  40. 

- on  Iris,  224. 

- on  Salvias,  222. 

Plants,  on  Moistening  when  Packed,  133. 

Practicability  of  causing  Shrubs  to  Flower 
Twice  in  the  Season,  103. 

Primrose,  15. 


Ranunculus,  the  Culture  of,  110,  134. 
Remarks  on  the  Echeveria,  214. 

Rollisson’s  Nursery,  154. 

Salvia,  222. 

Selanthi,  compared  with  other  Plants,  58. 
Short  Notes  on  Flowers,  31. 

Snowdrop,  10. 

Snow-Flake,  1 1 . 

Soldanella,  14. 

Squill,  11. 

Stanhopea,  Mr.  Don  on,  148. 

The  Florist’s  Letter-Box,  226. 

Tiger  Flower,  17. 

Tropoelum  Majus  Atrosanguineum,  71. 
Tulips,  Mr.  Groom  on  the  Culture  of,  54,  193. 

Weather  for  April,  21. 

- May,  42. 

- - -  June,  69. 

- July,  113. 

- August,  139. 

- -  September.  162. 

- October,  230. 

- -  November,  230. 

Wild  Flowering  Plants,  improvement  of,  64. 
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PREFACE. 


On  completing  and  presenting  to  its  numerous  readers 
and  the  public  generally,  the  Second  Volume  of  The 
Florist’s  Journal,  we  find  ourselves  entitled  to  congra¬ 
tulate  both  them  and  us.  We  laid  down  an  original  and 
definite  plan  for  ourselves  on  the  first  commencement  of 
our  labours ; — this  plan  was  not  to  give  a  mere  list  of 
flowers  from  the  catalogue,  and  a  tame  ’and  empirical 
account  of  every  one’s  mode  of  culture,  unsupported  by 
general  reasonings,  and  those  appeals  to  the  grand  work¬ 
ings  of  nature,  for  which  the  works  of  our  predecessors 
might  be  examined  in  vain,  as  they  contented  themselves 
with  the  old  packhorse  ways  of  the  science.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  endeavoured  to  advance  equally  the  art 
of  floriculture  and  the  science  of  plants,  and  the  result, 
though  we  dared  scarcely  hope  for  it  at  the  beginning,  has 
been  most  successful.  The  style  of  writing  which  our 
correspondents  have  adopted  is  an  unprecedented  one ; 
for,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  composts,  manures, 
and  empirical  modes  of  treatment,  they  have,  without 
neglecting  these  practical  matters,  brought  philosophy  to 
bear  upon  the  subject,  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  any 
thing  known  in  the  earlier  botanical  journals  of  Britain. 
Such  papers  can  be  furnished  only  by  the  ablest  men  of 
the  practical  class, —by  men  who  have  brought  a  sound 
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and  searching  philosophy  to  bear  on  their  delightful  art. 
The  number  of  these,  interested  in  our  Journal  and  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  continues  to  increase  rapidly  every  day ; 
and  we  speak  as  we  have  actually  experienced,  when  we 
stated  that  our  Journal,  few  as  are  its  monthly  pages,  has 
called  forth  the  foremost  names  in  the  field  of  floriculture, 
and  enabled  that  field  to  view  itself  in  a  new  manner,  in 
which  it  will  appear  as  much  the  handmaid  of  science  as 
the  superintendent  of  art :  and  the  spirit  of  these  men 
will  be  caught  up  and  delighted  in  by  other  readers,  until 
floriculture  shall  become  as  expanding  to  the  mind,  and 
warming  to  the  finer  feelings,  as  its  practical  results  are 
delightful  to  the  eye.  In  every  flower  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  divinity ;  and  by  means  such  as  those  which  we  have 
mentioned,  and  take  some  credit  to  ourselves  for  bringing 
forward,  this  divinity  is  induced  to  hold  with  mortals  that 
delightful  converse,  which  raises  man  from  the  earth,  and 
points  his  faith  and  his  hope  to  those  regions,  the  flowers 
of  which  know'  no  winter. 
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CEREUS  TRIANGULARIS. 

At  page  157  of  our  first  volume,  we  noticed  the  blooming  of 
this  most  splendid  flower,  in  the  conservatory  of  W.  M.  Christy, 
Esq. ;  and  we  there  stated  that  to  be  the  first  time  of  its  flowering 
in  this  country.  In  this  we  were  partly  wrong,  and  partly  right. 
Wrong,  in  so  far  as  that  the  plant  had  flowered  before  ;  and  right, 
in  so  far  as  that  the  former  flowers,  instead  of  being  splendid, 
were  so  insignificant  that  even  those  in  charge  paid  no  attention 
to  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  were  in  ignorance  of  the  fact. 
It  flowered  in  the  Kew  Gardens,  and  also  in  those  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  ;  but  so  insignificant  was  its  bloom,  that  when  the 
director  of  the  latter  gardens  saw  Mr.  Christy’s,  even  before  it  had 
expanded,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  new  species.  In  this, 
there  is  a  useful  lesson,- — not  to  us,  for  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
hunt  out  every  flower  which  the  parties  themselves  neglect, — 
but  a  lesson  of  a  more  valuable  kind  ;  a  very  palpable  hint  to  the 
cultivator,  never  to  come  to  a  positive  and  ultimate  conclusion  as 
to  the  beauty  of  a  flower,  until  he  has  hit  upon  the  very  best  way 
of  flowering  it.  This  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  some  may  be  apt 
to  suppose.  For  the  modes  of  treating  a  plant  are  numerous, 
almost  to  indefinitude,  and  of  this  number  there  is  only  one  which 
is  the  best.  This,  we  believe,  is  to  a  very  great  extent  indeter¬ 
minate  ;  and  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  arrived  at  by  trial  and 
error.  [On  the  importance  and  mode  of  conducting  which  “  trial 
and  error,”  we  intend,  some  day,  to  offer  a  few  remarks.]  Nature 
is  only  a  partial  guide  in  this  ;  for  the  purpose  of  nature  is  not  to 
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produce  beautiful  flowers,  but  fertile  ones.  We  know  of  no 
established  relation  between  beauty  and  fertility, — only  we  know 
that  when,  by  artificial  treatment,  we  increase  the  beauty  of  a 
flower,  we  always,  in  nearly  the  same  ratio,  diminish  the  fertility. 
Having  said  this,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  Cereus  Triangu¬ 
laris  ;  and  for  the  substance  of  the  description,  we  are  indebted 
to  our  talented  and  indefatigable  friend,  Mr.  Don,  than  whom  a 
more  efficient  priest  does  not  minister  in  the  temple  of  Flora. 

Cereus  triangularis  belongs  to  the  Linnaean  order  Icosandria, 
and  to  the  order  Cactece  in  what  is  called  the  “  Natural  System.” 
It  is  one  of  the  night  flowerers,  and  superior  both  in  the  colour 
and  size  to  the  Grandijiora,  the  blooming  of  which  is  made  an 
exhibition  ;  while  this  one,  owing  of  course  to  unskilful  treatment, 
has  been  passed  over  with  neglect.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  the  flower  from  which  our  figure  was  taken,  was  the  finest 
that  the  plant  could  produce  ;  but  it  was,  beyond  all  comparison, 
finer  than  those  produced  at  Kew  and  the  Horticultural  Gardens. 
Our  figure  is  not  much  more  than  one-fourtli  of  the  lineal  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  flower,  and  consequently  not  much  more  than  one 
sixty-fourth  of  the  volume  estimated  as  a  solid. 

The  length  of  the  flower  was  fully  a  foot  from  the  base  of  the 
tube  to  the  lips  of  the  petals  ;  and  the  diameter  of  the  expansion 
of  the  inner  petals  was  fully  ten  inches.  When  viewed  laterally, 
the  general  colour  is  greenish  white.  The  scales,  or  bractese,  on 
the  tube,  are  pale  green  ;  the  sepals,  of  which  there  are  several 
rows,  are  greenish  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow  ;  and  the 
petals,  which  are  ovate-lanceolate,  and  very  numerous,  are  of  the 
most  delicate  semi-transparent  white  :  the  stamens,  which  are 
countless,  incurved  upon  the  pistil,  and  filling  the  tube,  are  like 
silken  threads  of  the  most  delicate  lemon  yellow,  which  deepens 
where  they  are  crowded  on  the  narrow  part  of  the  tubes,  but 
softens  off  toward  the  anthers.  These  are  of  a  rich  yellowish 
brown,  kidney-shaped,  with  the  length  across  the  filaments ; 
and  they,  from  the  delicacy  of  the  latter,  float  over  them  like 
little  bees  with  invisible  wings.  The  pistil  is  yellowish,  with  a 
shade  of  green  and  brown,  and  it  is  stout  and  fleshy,  and  stands 
like  a  queen  amid  the  slender  filaments,  and  the  nodding  anthers. 
Then, 

- “  what  seems  its  head, 

The  likeness  of  a  queenly  crown  has  on 
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for  the  stigma  is  divided  into  a  number  of  crenulated  lobes, 
which  have  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  a  coronet.  The 
whole  flower  is  beautifully  grand,  without  any  thing  gaudy  to 
spoil  the  effect  of  these  more  delightful  qualities  ;  and  during  the 
short  time  that  it  would  naturally  remain  expanded  on  the  plant, 
the  scent,  though  not  strong,  is  very  sweet.  What  the  flower  may 
yet  be  made  by  treatment  superior  to  what  it  has  hitherto 
generally  received,  no  one  can  say  ;  but  of  the  specimen  we  have 
figured,  we  may  say  that  there  is  not  an  equal  to  it  in  simple 
beauty  in  the  whole  of  its  tribe — or  a  superior  in  any  tribe. 

The  plant  which  bears  this  fine  flower  is  of  vigorous  growth, 
but  of  very  straggling,  and  even  bizarre  habit.  The  stems,  or 
fronds,  are  triangular,  or  have  three  projecting  ridges  ;  and  one  of 
the  spaces  between  them  is  flatter  than  the  other  two,  and  puts 
out  rootlets  when  near  a  support.  The  plant  is  leafless,  unless 
the  scales  that  appear  on  the  joints  and  buds  are  to  be  considered 
as  such ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
fronds  ;  but  never,  we  believe,  from  that  side  which  has  the 
habit  of  producing  rootlets.  The  thick  and  fleshy  parts  of  them 
are  connected  by  scaly,  cylindrical,  and  fleshy  joints,  not  so  thick 
in  general  as  an  ordinary  quill,  and  all  the  portions  between  these 
will  root,  and  become  new  plants.  The  roots  are  even  more 
rambling  than  the  stems,  and  if  neglected,  will  run  in  crevices  for 
a  number  of  yards. 

Plants  of  this  tribe  are  generally  looked  upon  as  dry  stove 
ones,  and  treated  accordingly  ;  but  we  think  the  opinion  un¬ 
founded,  and  the  treatment  unwise.  Like  most  other  plants,  they 
require  a  season  of  rest  and  a  season  of  growth.  When  growing, 
they  require  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  also  a  strong  heat,  to 
make  them  grow  vigorously.  For  the  most  part  they  are  tro¬ 
pical  plants,  and  therefore  justice  is  not  done  to  them,  unless  they 
have  tropical  treatment.  But  a  system  has  been  got  into,  no  one 
can  very  well  tell  why,  of  growing  them  with  cool  dry  treatment, 
or  in  the  hot-houses,  without  any  moisture  ;  and  as  this  system  has 
been  adopted,  it  must,  right  or  wrong,  be  followed  by  those  who 
are  content  with  being  servile  imitators  of  others,  and  never  trouble 
their  heads  about  “  whys  and  wherefores.” 

From  the  improper  treatment  they  receive,  these  plants  make 
but  feeble  efforts  in  growth,  and  still  more  so  in  flowering.  The 
unthinking  and  “  mill-horse ’’-emulating  cultivator,  thus  first 
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spoils  his  plant ;  and  then  despises  it,  and  does  what  in  him  lies  to 
make  all  the  world  do  the  same.  But,  if  these  plants  were  grown 
in  a  strong  moist  heat  during  the  summer,  and  then  allowed  to  be 
perfectly  dry  in  the  winter,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from 
55  to  65  degrees,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  would 
flower  splendidly  every  season  ;  instead  of  producing  one  or  two 
poor  and  stunted  flowers  once  in  five  or  six  years,  as  they  do 
under  the  general  treatment  they  now  meet  with. 

For  the  most  part,  and  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  ones  especially, 
they  are  found  growing  among  the  rocks,  and  in  very  warm 
situations.  But  the  larger  ones  are  found  among  trees,  on  the 
plains,  in  situations  where  they  are  literally  deluged  with  water 
during  the  rains  ;  and  the  smaller  ones  among  the  rocks  have  also 
a  very  copious  supply  of  water  at  the  same  time.  These  natural 
circumstances  do  not  lead  us  to  all  the  details  of  the  artificial 
treatment ;  but  they  are  our  best,  and  indeed  our  only  guides  to 
the  principles. 

In  order  to  grow  Cereus  triangularis  successfully,  it  should  be 
potted  in  turfy  peat,  leaf  mould,  well-rotted  manure,  and  sand,  in 
equal  portions.  A  proper  drainage  should  be  ensured,  by  large 
potsherds,  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  and  large  pieces  of  turfy 
peat  should  be  laid  over  them  to  prevent  the  compost  from  being 
washed  down,  and  choking  up  the  drainage.  The  size  of  the  pot 
must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  plant.  When  the 
plant  is  potted,  it  may  be  trained  on  stakes,  or  against  a  wall, 
or  supported  in  any  way  that  the  grower  may  prefer  ;  but  its 
habit  is  such  that  it  always  requires  support  of  some  kind  or 
other. 

In  the  summer,  which  is  the  proper  season  of  growth,  the  plant 
should  have  a  copious  supply  of  water,  and  a  heat  of  from  70  to 
90  degrees,  or  rather  more  during  the  day  ;  but  the  temperature 
should  be  allowed  to  get  lower  during  the  night,  that  is,  no  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  should  then  be  applied,  except  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  also  the  latter  part  of  it.  The  season  of  growth 
should  be  continued  from  April  to  October. 

When  our  friend,  Mr.  Crichton — to  whom  the  floricultural 
world  is  immediately  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  how  much 
beauty  this  flower  can  be  made  to  display — first  entered  upon  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Christy’s  houses  and  grounds,  he  found  that  this 
plant  had  been  totally  neglected  ;  that  is,  it  had  got  no  water  for 
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a  great  length  of  time  ;  and  thus  the  principle  of  vegetable  life  in 
it  was  reduced  to  the  most  feeble  state  imaginable.  He  therefore 
commenced  giving  it  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  a  strong 
heat  at  the  same  time.  The  result  was,  that  it  soon  began  to 
show  signs  of  flowering ;  and  produced  two  most  splendid 
flowers — so  splendid  indeed,  and  so  different  from  anything  which 
even  the  men  of  most  pretence  had  before  known  as  produced  in 
this  country — or  any  where  else,  that  it  completely  outwitted 
the  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University,  so  far,  that' he 
•  assured  Mr.  Christy  that  the  plant  was  a  new  species. 

This  is  a  new  discovery  in  the  case  of  an  old  plant,  certainly  ; 
but  it  is  one  of  much  interest  and  usefulness  ;  and  it  ought  to 
teach  professional  botanists,  as  well  professors  as  others,  the 
urgent  necessity  of  making  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  the  philosophy  of  floriculture. 


OFFICE  AND  REMUNERATION  OF  GARDENERS. 

In  our  first  volume  we  said,  or  afforded  an  arena  to  those  more 
competent  to  say,  a  good  deal  about  flowers  ;  and  we  hope  that,  in 
the  present  and  succeeding  ones,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  say  more, 
and  procure  more  to  be  said,  and  as  much  better  said  as  possible. 
We  trust,  however,  that  we  have  already  advanced  enough,  and 
advanced  it  on  grounds  too  firmly  established  for  being  shaken, 
to  show  to  every  one,  who  has  ears  to  hear  and  understanding 
to  comprehend,  that  the  successful  culture  of  flowers  is  a  pursuit 
that  requires  talents,  acquirements,  zeal,  and  perseverance,  of  no 
ordinary  character,  and  far  higher  than  those  necessary  for  per¬ 
sons  in  the  menial  and  mechanical  departments  of  society,  how 
highly  soever  these  may  be  esteemed,  and  how  largely  soever 
they  may  be  rewarded. 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  flowers,  and  having  esta¬ 
blished  the  justice  of  that  admiration  of  them, — which  is  already 
pretty  general,  but  which  we  would  wish  to  see  increased  and 
warmed,  by  making  a  selection  of  some  of  the  choicest  beauties, 
and  presenting  them  to  our  readers  delineated  in  their  natural 
forms,  limned  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural  colours,  and 
accompanied  by  descriptions  expressed  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
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truth  ; — having  done  this,  we  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  should 
speak  a  few  words  respecting  those  to  whose  skill  and  attention 
we  are  more  immediately  indebted  for  those  beauties,  and  the 
pure,  exquisite,  softening,  and  refining  pleasure,  which  we  derive 
from  the  contemplation  of  them.  It  behoves  us  to  hold  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  justice  as  evenly  poised  as  we  can  ;  and  therefore,  while 
we  enjoy  the  gift,  and  call  upon  a  willing  world  to  participate  with 
us  in  the  enjoyment,  we  must  not  forget  the  giver. 

We  have  elsewhere  endeavoured,  in  part  at  least,  to  show  the 
beneficial  effects  which  the  love,  the  study,  and  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants,  have  already 
had,  and  are  calculated  still  further  to  have,  upon  the  minds  and 
morals  of  all  ranks  and  classes  in  society  ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to 
say,  for  we  know  we  could  prove,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  an  indifference  to  flowers  is  one  of  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs  of  a  rude  and  semi-barbaric  mind.  In  less  intellectual 
states  of  society,  keen  observers  have  asserted,  and  that  with  no 
small  degree  of  apparent  truth,  that  upon  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  music  has  more  influence  than  moral  harangues,  and 
ballads  more  than  legislative  enactments.  This  may  be  the  case, 
in  the  first  attempts  to  elevate  mankind  from  the  grossness  of  low 
sensuality.  But  these  matters  go  only  a  very  little  way  ;  and 
they  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  go  far.  For,  though 
the  gratification  which  they  afford  is  refined,  and  certainly  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  those  merely  animal  appetites  which  the  brutes 
possess  and  enjoy  in  an  equal  degree  with  ourselves,  and  often  in 
a  higher  ;  yet  still,  refined  as  these  maybe,  they  are  only  sensual, 
— they  excite  no  train  of  thought,  they  lead  to  no  knowledge, 
they  leave  nothing  upon  which  the  mind  can  riot  in  activity  and 
delight,  after  the  music  has  ceased,  and  the  ballad  is  at  an  end. 
It  is  an  old  and  a  true  saying,  of  “  the  song  of  one  who  hath  a 
pleasant  voice,  or  of  one  who  playeth  skilfully  upon  an  instru¬ 
ment,”  that,  after  hearing  the  sound,  men  go  forth,  and 
“  straightway  it  is  forgotten.”  There  is  nothing  mental  in  it  ; 
and  therefore  it  cannot  satisfy  the  enlightened  mind.  This,  by 
the  way,  is  the  reason  why  the  theatres  have  been  nearly  aban¬ 
doned  by  all  save  the  vulgar  and  the  profligate  ;  and  nothing  can 
restore  them  to  the  rank  which  they  once  held,  but  a  revulsion  of 
society  backward  to  a  state  more  allied  to  semi-barbarism.  They 
complain  that  there  is  a  want  of  talent  ;  but  the  country  never 
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possessed  more,  nor  was  it  ever  so  rapidly  on  the  increase.  But 
the  drama  has  now  no  attraction  for  it,  except  in  the  case  of  some 
“  stricken”  enthusiast ;  and  to  hear  him  ranting  in  high  heroics 
to  St.  Giles’s  and  the  saloons,  puts  one,  not  unpleasingly,  in  mind 
of  the  poet  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  cooking  a  dinner  “  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  ancients  ”  for  the  refection  of  modern  gourmis. 

It  has  fared  much  the  same  with  the  other  matters  which  are 
intended,  or  supposed  to  find,  occupation  for  the  idle  mind,  and 
relaxation  for  the  busy.  They  who  now  write  to  amuse  the  mul¬ 
titude,  seek  to  do  it  by  delineating  the  lowest  characters,  and 
dwelling  upon  the  plague-spots  of  common  society ;  and  the 
“fashionable  ephemera”  have  no  charms  except  for  such  as  are 
parties  in  the  heartless  intrigues  of  the  gay,  or  longing  to  become 
so.  No  doubt  the  coarseness  of  the  Smolletts  and  Fieldings  has 
gone — as  well  as  the  nature  and  truth.  This  is  a  change  certainly ; 
but  it  is  not  an  improvement :  the  poison  has  gone  inward  : — 
it  was  in  the  expression,  it  is  now  in  the  idea — where  it  is  far 
more  insidious  and  dangerous  than  it  was  when  applied  only 
externally. 

But  notwithstanding  that  these  matters  have  ceased  to  have  any 
attraction  for  people  of  purity  and  refinement,  the  mind  must  still 
have  its  relaxation,  just  as  the  body  must  have  its  rest.  Whether 
the  active  occupation  is  business,  or  study,  or  public  or  domestic 
management,  the  mind  cannot  be  always  occupied  with  it,  other¬ 
wise  the  performance  would  soon  deteriorate,  or  the  mind  would  be 
speedily  worn  out ;  and  this  would  take  place  sooner  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  occupation  had  more  of  routine  and  uniformity.  In 
such  cases  the  pleasures  of  the  table  are  a  dangerous  relief,  and 
the  displays  and  courtesies  of  society  at  best  but  a  doubtful  one. 
They  have  this  further  in  them  :  they  require  health,  which  they 
have  no  tendency  to  preserve  ;  and  they  are  incompatible  with 
that  solitude  which,  at  due  times,  and  not  indulged  in  to  excess, 
is  the  luxury  of  the  enlightened  mind — the  state  in  which  one 
enjoys  that  kingdom  which  is  in  one’s  self,  and  cannot  be  invaded 
by  the  world. 

This  relaxation,  so  necessary  and  profitable  for  all,  is  most 
essential  to  females  who  are  so  situated  as  not  to  require  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  or  the  thought  of  providing  for  themselves 
or  others  ;  and  if  such  females  have  not  some  simple  and  con¬ 
stantly  accessible  source  of  intellectual  occupation,  they  are  in 
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danger  of  falling  into  inanity  or  frivolity  of  some  kind,  and  thus 
becoming  a  wearisomeness  to  themselves — and  to  others. 

Now,  after  long  and  attentive  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
carefully  weighing  the  value  of  all  relaxations  which  have  in 
them  something  mental,  and  refreshing,  and  invigorating  to  the 
mind,  we  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  gardens  and  flowers 
are,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  the  very  best  subjects  for  this 
purpose.  They  can  be  had  and  enjoyed  by  persons  in  every  rank 
of  society,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  ability  ;  they  can  be  enjoyed 
alone  or  in  company,  in  the  open  air  or  under  cover,  in  health  or 
in  sickness  ;  and  if  the  mind  is  duly  trained  and  instructed,  they 
can  suggest  innumerable  trains  of  thought  and  knowledge  which, 
like  the  plants  themselves,  increase  and  become  more  delightful 
as  they  are  longer  continued.  They  can,  in  fact,  be  read  as  a 
book,  and  not  as  a  book  composed  by  man,  but  as  written  by  the 
finger  of  the  great  Maker  of  flowers.  Is  the  mind  harassed  by 
the  cares  of  business,  worn  out  by  study,  stupified  by  dull  com¬ 
pany,  fatigued  by  lively,  or  smouldered  in  the  listlessness  of  its 
own  inactivity  ? — take  a  w*alk  in  the  garden,  or  a  lounge  in  the 
conservatory,  and  in  brief  space  its  tone  and  elasticity  will  return, 
and  all  will  be  well  for  grappling  anew  with  the  world. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  intellectual 
value  and  pleasure  of  gardens  and  flowers,  from  a  conviction 
that,  though  this  is  not  only  their  highest  value,  but  the  one  which 
is  most  frequently  felt,  it  is  the  one  which  is  least  written  about, 
or  otherwise  mentioned.  Like  all  purely  intellectual  pleasures, 
the  enjoyment  of  it  is  satisfaction  enough  ;  and  therefore  it  makes 
little  noise  in  the  world,  and  never  calls  the  sounding  of  the  trum¬ 
pet  to  its  aid. 

But,  besides  this,  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  the  garden 
are  so  numerous  and  varied,  that,  be  the  state  of  any  one  what  it 
may,  this  must  be  considered  as  the  foremost  and  most  pleasurable 
part  of  the  whole  establishment.  When,  after  the  family  of  a 
citizen  have  lived  for  some  time  in  their  suburban  villa,  with 
its  little  patch  of  ground,  its  comfortable  walks,  its  neat  beds  and 
borders,  its  shrubs,  and  all  the  little  et  cetera  of  even  the  humblest 
horticulture, — circumstances  require  them  to  return  to  the  city, 
the  grand  privation  which  they — the  females  and  young  people 
especially — deplore,  is  the  want  of  the  garden.  The  house  may  be 
more  convenient,  the  apartments  more  spacious,  the  furniture 
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more  costly,  tlie  viands  more  choice,  and  the  company  may  be 
more  numerous,  frequent,  and  agreeable;  but  —  there  is  no 
garden ! 

As  we  ascend  higher  in  the  ranks  of  society,  and  there  are 
larger  sums  to  expend  upon  pleasurable  subjects,  and  more  leisure 
for  the  enjoyment  of  them,  the  garden  rises  in  importance,  in  a 
higher  ratio,  perhaps,  than  the  means  of  procuring  and,  enjoying 
it.  Even  the  vegetables  and  the  fruits  which  a  gentleman  gets 
from  his  own  garden,  are  superior  to  any  that  he  can  purchase 
for  money  if  he  has  the  wealth  of  Croesus.  He  has  them  when  he 
wishes,  and  in  the  best  condition — as  they  are  not  steamed  and 
fermented  on  their  carriage  to  market,  or  on  the  store  of  the 
dealer.  Besides  this,  he  has  them,  or,  if  he  employs  a  proper 
gardener,  he  may  have  them,  of  superior  quality  to  any  that  he 
could  purchase.  Those  who  grow  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
sale,  do  not  work  for  real  quality,  but  for  quantity  and  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  eye  ;  and  the  obtaining  of  a  high  degree  of  these  is 
very  generally  accompanied  by  a  deterioration  of  that  which 
forms  the  chief  excellence  of  the  fruit  or  the  vegetable.  The 
strongest-growing  and  the  most  abundantly-producing  sorts  are 
chosen  ;  and  they  are  so  forced  with  rank  manures,  that  what 
comes  to  market,  fine  as  it  may  appear  to  the  eye,  is  fungous  and 
tasteless,  and  not  always  wholesome.  The  gardener  to  a  private 
family  has  no  inducement  to  this,  because  his  object  is  not  pecu¬ 
niary  profit,  but  superior  quality.  Therefore,  he  selects  the  best 
sorts,  and  manages  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  send  the  produce 
to  table  in  the  full  perfection  of  its  flavour  and  wholesomeness. 

In  this,  and  indeed  in  every  department  of  his  varied  office,  the 
gardener  has  a  duty  to  perform,  of  a  higher  order  than  what  is 
required  from  any  other  of  the  establishment.  The  butler  is 
expected  to  put  good  wine  on  the  table,  but  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  making  of  it.  So,  also,  the  cook  is  expected  to  send  up 
good  meat  well  dressed  ;  but  he  does  not  breed  beeves  or 
sheep, — and  if  he  was  called  upon  to  begin  his  culinary  occu¬ 
pations  at  the  comparatively  advanced  stage  recommended  by 
Mrs.  Glasse,  “  first  catch  your  hare,”  the  family  would  have  to 
wait  long  for  dinner. 

Were  we  to  run  over  the  list  of  the  whole  establishment,  we 
should  find  all  the  members  of  it  in  the  same  predicament,  except 
the  gardener.  There  are  different  ranks  of  them, — as  there  are 
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different  degrees  in  the  peerage  ;  but,  just  as  the  peers  are  all 
nobles,  even  so  are  they  all  menials.  The  housekeeper  may  look 
with  scorn  upon  the  scullion,  as  the  steward  with  disdain  upon 
the  stable-boy  ;  but  they  all  agree  in  the  main, — they  are  to  obey 
the  orders  of  a  master  or  mistress,  and  in  the  promptitude  and 
perfection  of  this  obedience,  the  whole  of  their  official  merit  con¬ 
sists.  Officially,  they  have  no  minds  of  their  own,  and  not  the 
slightest  use  for  learning  or  science.  It  is  desirable  indeed  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  should  be  able  to  read  and  write,  and 
even  understand  a  little  simple  arithmetic  ;  but  beyond  these  they 
have  no  necessity  to  go  ;  and  even  a  steward  may  do  all  that  is 
officially  required  of  him  with  nothing  more  than  a  National  School 
education. 

From  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  we  have  the  smallest 
intention  to  undervalue  the  office  or  labour  of  any  one  of  these 
parties.  On  the  contrary,  we  readily  admit  both  the  necessity 
and  the  value  of  them.  The  merit  is  not  in  the  office,  but  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties  ;  and  in  this,  the  humblest  menial 
may,  in  his  way,  be  as  meritorious  as  the  highest  peer.  But 
while  we  readily  admit  this,  we  must  claim  and  maintain  the  right 
of  inquiry  into  the  relative  duties  and  importance  of  officers,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  an  abstract  principle,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  or  the  demerits  of  individuals. 

Now,  in  so  far  as  a  gardener  is  a  servant,  hired,  employed,  and 
paid  by  a  master,  he  is  as  much  a  menial — an  obeyer  of  orders 
given,  as  any  other  of  the  establishment  ;  and  if  the  orders  of  his 
master  could  reach  and  regulate  every  thing  he  has  to  do,  he  would 
be  as  completely  a  menial  as  the  rest.  But  this  cannot,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  the  case  ;  or,  if  it  were,  the  man  would 
be  no  longer  a  gardener  :  he  would  be  a  gardener’s  labourer,  and 
his  master  would  be  the  gardener.  Few  men,  able  to  keep  a  gar¬ 
den  and  have  it  properly  attended  to,  have  leisure  and  inclination 
to  be  their  own  gardeners,  and  we  believe  still  fewer  have  ability. 
Therefore,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  he  who  is  a  gardener  in 
name  must  also  be  one  in  reality — must  have  a  head  for  garden 
management,  as  well  as  hands  for  garden  tools. 

This  elevates  him  above  the  merely  menial  part  of  the  establish¬ 
ment,  by  blending  the  independent  man  who  must  follow  his  own 
system,  with  the  mere  menial  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  obey  the 
dictates  of  his  master.  He  has  other  orders  to  obey — the  orders  of 
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nature ;  and  these  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  in  many  cases 
complicated  and  obscure. 

Therefore,  the  gardener  must  qualify  himself  for  the  duties  of 
this  higher  and  more  important  office.  In  the  first  place,  the 
gardener  ought  to  know  something  of  Latin  and  Greek, — not  that 
this  will  enable  him  to  grow  any  plant  one  jot  the  better  ;  but  he 
wants  it  to  “breach”  the  Babel  of  the  names.  The  lady’s  maid 
may  also  plead  that  she  has  to  “  par-lies-woo  a-bit but  English- 
French  will  do  for  this,  and  it  may  be  picked  up  anywhere. 

In  the  second  place,  the  gardener  should  be  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  and  habits  of  plants,  the  best  modes  of 
treating  them,  the  nature  of  soils,  and  their  effects  upon  vegeta¬ 
tion,  the  application  of  humidity,  heat,  and  light,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  shelter  and  exposure.  This  is  a  long  catalogue  ;  most  of 
the  subjects  in  it  are  difficult,  and  there  is  no  royal  road  to  them. 
The  gardener  must  therefore  be  an  observer,  and  must  have  been 
so  before  he  was  fit  for  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office  ;  and 
this  requires  time,  and  a  library — an  expense  which  has  never  to  be 
borne  by  any  mere  menial.  Besides,  if  the  garden  is  any  thing 
beyond  that  of  the  most  ordinary  tradesman,  there  will  every  year 
be  something  new  and  requiring  new  treatment,  so  that  the  gar¬ 
dener  must  continue  his  study  and  expense,  otherwise  he  can 
neither  do  justice  to  his  master  nor  work  with  satisfaction  to  him¬ 
self  ;  and  a  man  who  feels  that  he  is  so  trammelled  up  as  to  be 
unable  to  do  right,  is  apt,  on  that  very  account,  to  go  the  more 
wrong. 

Considering  all  that  has  been  said,  and  much  more  might  have 
been  said  with  equal  truth,  we  think  we  have  made  it  as  palpable 
to  reason  as  any  thing  can  be,  that  the  wages  of  the  gardener 
should  be  higher  than  those  of  any  other  man  connected  with  the 
domestic  establishment.  But  the  fact,  we  fear,  is  exactly  the 
reverse  ;  and  the  gardener’s  wages  are  not  only  lower  than  those 
of  any  other  man  on  the  establishment,  but  less  than  a  man  can 
earn  by  breaking  stones  on  the  highways.  Is  it  not  monstrous 
injustice,  that  a  mere  butler  or  footman  should  get  twice  or  thrice, 
or  a  cook  ten  times  as  much  as  a  gardener  !  Such,  however — to 
the  shame  of  somebody,  is  the  fact ;  and  we  shall,  in  a  future 
paper,  take  some  notice  of  the  causes,  the  consequences,  and  the 
probable  remedy. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  DENDROBIUM. 

BY  MR.  P.  N.  DON. 

This,  though  far,  very  far  from  a  natural  genus,  is  still  a  very 
interesting  and  beautiful  one.  The  habits  of  some  of  these  species 
differ  much  ;  and  their  flowers  are  so  various  in  their  forms,  that 
no  person  could  believe  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  genus. 
In  fact,  it  speaks  little  for  the  botanical  acumen  of  the  orchideous 
botanist,  when  he  can  unite  plants  of  such  dissimilar  habits  to¬ 
gether.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  points  of  beauty  in  the 
formation  of  genera,  that  they  can  at  once  be  recognised  without 
the  necessity  of  examining  those  minute  parts,  the  pollen  masses. 
In  truth,  the  greater  portion  of  orchideous  genera  are  a  mass  of 
confusion,  as  far  as  regards  their  generic  construction  ;  and  their 
cultivation  is  as  ill  understood,  as  far  as  regards  the  flowering  of 
them.  In  Dendrobium,  we  seldom  see  a  number  of  species  in 
flower  at  one  time  ;  and  when  we  do,  we  seldom  see  them  flowered 
to  perfection  ;  they  are  usually  to  be  seen  with  only  one,  two,  or 
three  flowers  on  a  plant,  which  can  give  no  idea  of  their  beauty* 
We  have  often  seen  very  large  plants  of  Dendrobium,  and  also  of 
other  genera,  that  never  had  flowered,  and  yet  were  growing  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  state.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  the  plant 
has  been  always  kept  in  an  excited  state,  and  never  had  any  rest ; 
so  that  it  could  never  ripen  its  wood,  or  pseudo  bulbs,  and 
prepare  for  flowering.  Instead  of  being  a  growing  and  flowering 
plant,  it  was  made  entirely  a  growing  one.  Its  habits  thus 
being  altogether  changed,  the  plant  continued  to  grow  on,  and 
never  prepared  for  flowering.  When  Dendrobiums  flower,  it  is 
not  that  their  habits  are  well  understood,  it  is  because  the  plant 
is  able  to  flower  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  many  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  delicate,  seldom  or  never 
flower  ;  and  when  they  do,  it  is  only  with  one  or  two  flowers. 
But  if  they  were  properly  treated,  they  would  flower  in  the 
greatest  splendour.  Many  persons  fancy  that,  if  they  can  grow 
their  plants,  that  is  quite  enough,  without  flowrering  them.  They 
also  think  that,  if  they  keep  their  plants  always  in  a  healthy 
growing  state,  they  will  be  sure  to  flower :  but  this  is  not 
natural,  for  nature  has  not  placed  those  plants  in  situations  where 
they  could  always  be  growing  ;  it  has  placed  them  in  situations 
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where,  at  one  season  of  the  year,  they  can  and  do  have  abundance 
of  moisture,  and  at  another  season  are  entirely  dry  ;  and  many 
of  this  species  lose  their  leaves,  and  then  the  pseudo  bulbs  being 
perfectly  mature,  they  are  then  ready  to  burst  forth  into  splendid 
flower,  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  returns,  and  also  into  fine 
growth.  All  the  species  of  this  genus  do  not  flower  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  rainy  season  ;  for  many  of  them  flower  at  the 
termination  of  it,  and  some  few  species  take  their  rest  when 
flowering,  and  commence  growing  soon  after  the  flowering  is 
over.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  having  two  houses,  so  that 
those  plants  that  require  a  short  rest,  should  not  be  intermixed 
with  those  that  require  a  long  one. 

The  best  time  to  pot  Dendrobium,  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
growing  season  ;  namely,  after  they  have  flowered,  (that  is,  those 
plants  that  are  in  a  flowering  state  ; )  but  they  should  all  be  potted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season,  if  they  require  potting. 
They  should  either  be  put  into  large  pots  or  baskets  ;  but  I  should 
recommend  baskets  for  the  greater  portion  of  them,  as  the  plants 
grow  so  much  finer,  and  also  have  a  more  natural  appearance. 
The  baskets  should  have  a  wire  bow,  so  that  they  can  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  hooks  or  rods  run  along  the  hottest  end  of  the  house, 
as  the  plants,  when  in  a  growing  state,  require  strong  heat  and 
abundance  of  moisture.  They  should  either  be  potted  or 
basketed  in  the  following  compost  :  equal  portions  of  turfy  peat, 
sphagnum,  (bog-moss,)  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  If  intended  to  be  grown  in  pots,  these  should  be  filled 
up  to  about  one-half  with  large  potsherds  ;  and  over  the  pot¬ 
sherds  should  be  placed  a  little  uncut  sphagnum,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  smaller  portions  of  the  compost  from  getting  through  amongst 
the  potsherds.  The  baskets  will  require  a  few  large  potsherds 
laid  neatly  along  the  bottom,  and  it  would  be  well,  if  a  few  were 
“  stood  up”  in  the  basket.  Over  that  should  be  laid  the  uncut  bog- 
moss  ;  then  the  basket  or  pot  should  be  filled  up  with  the  before- 
mentioned  compost ;  and  it  should  be  pressed  firmly  dowrn,  so  that 
the  plant  may  not  sink  when  it  is  potted  and  finished  off.  The  base 
of  the  plant  should  be  two  inches  above  the  rim,  either  in  the 
basket  or  pot.  All  along  the  sides,  the  baskets  should  be  filled 
up  with  the  uncut  sphagnum,  so  as  to  prevent  the  smaller  portions 
from  coming  through,  which  otherwise  would  be  the  case  when 
they  were  watered.  The  baskets  or  pots  should  be  proportioned 
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to  the  size  of  the  plants.  When  I  say  that  the  baskets  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  I  know  that  many  persons 
get  such  small  specimens,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  place  them 
in  large  pots  or  baskets  ;  but  when  these  plants  have  got  to  a  good 
size,  the  best  plan  is  to  place  them  in  large  pots  or  baskets,  as  1 
have  recommended  for  other  genera.  When  these  plants  are  in  a 
state  of  vigorous  growth,  they  should  have  abundance  of  water, 
and  they  should  also  be  syringed  every  evening,  as  long  as  they 
are  in  this  state  of  growth  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  show 
signs  of  getting  towards  the  completing  of  their  growth,  water 
should  be  sparingly  given,  till  at  last  it  is  withheld  altogether. 
As  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  pseudo  bulbs,  and  these 
have  a  firm  appearance,  they  should  be  removed  out  of  the  growdng 
house,  and  placed  in  the  cool  and  dry  resting  house.  They  there 
should  remain,  till  such  time  as  they  show  signs  of  flowering,  or 
of  growth  ;  and  then  they  should  be  removed  back  into  the 
growing  house,  and  have  the  same  treatment  as  before.  Even 
small  plants  are  better  for  being  rested  ;  because  they  push  forth 
with  greater  vigour  than  if  they  were  always  in  an  excited  state. 
This  alternate  application  of  drought  and  moisture,  is,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  the  proper  mode  of  treatment  for  this  tribe  of  plants, 
although  many  persons  are  of  a  different  opinion  ;  but  those 
persons  have  never  succeeded  in  flowering  their  plants  to  per¬ 
fection,  therefore  I  consider  them  but  ill  judges  of  the  best  mode 
of  treatment.  My  reasons  for  placing  the  plants,  when  in  a  rest¬ 
ing  state,  under  cool  and  dry  treatment  is,  that,  by  keeping  them 
cool,  they  are  not  apt  to  shrivel,  and  keeping  them  dry  prevents 
their  damping  off.  Thus,  they  rest  well,  and  prepare  for  flower¬ 
ing,  and  also  for  growing  with  vigour,  when  the  season  of 
growth  returns.  The  mode  of  treatment  which  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  is  the  best,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  ;  so  I  shall  now 
enumerate  the  species  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them. 

1.  Dendrobium  chrysanthum. — Golden  flowered;  is  a  lovely 
species ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  golden  yellow,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  lip,  which  is  of  a  rich 
mossy  golden  colour  ;  the  stem  is  pendent,  and  the  leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  of  a  light  green,  lancet-shaped,  and  pointed.  The  flowers 
come  out  all  along  the  pseudo  bulbs  ;  that  is,  two  or  three  come 
out  opposite  each  leaf.  It  very  frequently  loses  its  leaves  before 
it  flowers,  and  at  other  times  flowers  with  its  leaves  on  ;  but  in 
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either  ease  it  is  a  lovely  subject,  and  deserves  well  of  the  lovers 
of  plants.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and  was  introduced  in  1828. 
It  is  best  cultivated  in  a  basket,  with  peat  and  sphagnum,  as  re¬ 
commended.  When  growing,  it  requires  a  strong  heat,  and 
plenty  of  moisture. 

2.  Dendrobium  calceolaria. — This  is  a  fine  plant,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  flowerer  when  properly  treated.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in 
a  strong  moist  heat,  till  such  time  as  it  has  completed  its  stems, 
or  pseudo  bulbs  ;  and  when  they  have  finished  growing,  the  plant 
should  be  removed  into  the  cool  and  dry  house,  till  such  time  as 
it  either  begins  to  grow,  or  shows  flower.  When  this  occurs,  it 
should  be  removed  into  the  growing  house,  there  to  expand  its 
flowers ;  and  when  they  are  expanded,  it  then  should  be  again 
taken  back  into  the  dry  house,  till  such  time  its  flowering  is  over. 
It  then  should  be  removed  back  into  its  place  of  growth,  and  then 
plenty  of  water  should  be  given,  with  a  heat  of  from  70  to 
100  degrees.  Thus  treated,  it  will  grow  with  the  greatest  vigour 
after  its  long  dry  rest.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  yellow  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  lip,  which  is  of 
a  beautiful  yellow,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  pouch.  The 
time  of  flowering  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season, 
which  is  in  May.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1820.  This  species  does  well  either  in  a  pot  or  basket, 
if  treated  as  is  recommended.  The  spikes  of  flowers  proceed  out 
from  the  top  of  the  pseudo  bulb,  opposite  the  leaves. 

3.  Dendrobium  moschatum. — This  is  another  beautiful  species. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  reddish  yellow,  the  lip  being  some¬ 
what  darker  than  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  lip  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  as  if  it  was  covered  with  a  reddish  moss,  which  gives  it  a 
very  pretty  appearance.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  preceding  one.  This  also  flowers  from  near 
the  top  of  the  stem,  or  pseudo  bulb,  the  spikes  bearing  from  four  to 
twenty  flowers  on  a  spike.  The  stems  or  pseudo  bulbs  of  this  plant 
as  well  as  the  preceding,  will,  when  finely  grown,  be  about  from 
six  to  ten  feet  in  length  ;  the  leaves  are  ovate,  lancet-shaped,  with 
the  stem  and  leaves  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  by  which  it  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  preceding  species,  which  has  the  stem 
and  leaves  of  brownish  red.  The  lip  has  the  form  of  a  little 
pouch,  but  larger  than  the  other  species.  A  native  of  Pegu.  This 
is  also  a  pendent  species,  and  does  well  in  a  pot  or  basket.  It 
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also  requires  a  dry  and  cool  rest,  when  it  lias  done  growing. 
Introduced  in  1828. 

4.  Dendrobium  cupreum.  —  Copper  coloured.  This  is  so  near 
the  last  species,  that  I  question  wdiether  it  is  any  thing  more  than 
a  variety  of  it.  The  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  purple,  the  stem 
and  leaves  are  of  the  same  colour  as  those  of  Moschatum.  A  native 
of  the  East  Indies  ;  introduced  in  1835.  This  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  the  others. 

5.  Dendrobium  macrophyllum. — Large  leaved.  This  is  also  a 
splendid  species,  and  a  very  rare  one.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  a  rosy  pink,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  somewhat  lighter 
than  the  lip,  which  is  of  dark  rose,  intermixed  with  yellow  and 
white.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  and  come  out  from  the  joints 
opposite  the  leaves,  two  and  three  together.  When  this  plant  is 
flowered  to  perfection,  it  is  one  of  tne  most  beautiful  of  the 
genus.  The  leaves  are  alternate  on  the  stem,  broadly  ovate,  and 
acuminate  at  the  point,  and  of  a  glossy  green  ;  the  stems  are 
pendent.  This  is  best  cultivated  in  a  basket,  and  suspended.  It 
reouires  the  same  treatment  as  the  others  ;  that  is,  plenty  of  Imai 
and  moisture  when  growing,  and  cool  and  dry  treatment  when 
done  growing.  A  native  of  Manilla;  introduced  in  1836. 

6.  Dendrobium  Pierardi. — This  is  a  very  neat  species  :  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  bluish  yellow,  marked  with  purple.  The  leaves 
are  lancet-shaped,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  stem,  which 
is  pendent,  is  of  a  yellowish  green.  The  fioweis  pioceed  fiom 
opposite  the  leaves,  or  rather  at  the  joints  opposite  the  same.  It 
flowers  nearly  all  the  way  dowrn  the  stem,  and  for  the  most  pait 
loses  all  its  leaves  before  it  flowers.  When  that  is  the  case,  the 
plant  is  one  mass  of  flowers.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a 
basket,  and  to  have  the  same  treatment  as  that  recommended  for 
the  other — plenty  of  moisture  and  heat  when  growing,  and  cool 
and  dry  when  resting.  It  flowers  at  the  commencement  of  the 
growing  season.  Native  of  the  East  Indies  ;  introduced  1815. 

7.  Dendrobium  pulchellum. — This  is  an  elegant  species.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  light  pink,  the  lip  being  of  a  light 
orange,  beautifully  fringed.  The  form  of  the  lip  is  round,  the 
sepals  and  petals  spreading  out,  which  gives  the  plant  a  splendid 
appearance  wdien  in  fine  flower.  The  treatment  best  suited  foi 
this  is  the  same  as  the  others.  It  does  best  in  a  basket.  It  should 
lose  its  leaves  before  it  flowers  ;  is  a  pendent  species  ;  flowers  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  growing  season.  Native  of  the  East  Indies  ; 
introduced  in  1830. 

8.  Dendrobium  fimbriatum .  —  A  noble  species.  The  flowers 
are  yellow  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  light  yellow,  with  the 
lip  of  a  bright  golden  colour,  beautifully  fringed.  The  leaves 
are  linear,  lancet-shaped  and  pointed,  alternate  on  the  stems  or 
pseudo  bulbs  ;  the  stems  are  pendent  ;  the  flower  spikes  proceed 
out  near  the  top  of  the  pseudo  bulb,  opposite  the  leaves.  This 
does  best  grown  in  a  basket,  and  suspended.  Flowers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  growing  season,  which  is  about  April.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  dry  rest  when  it  has  completed  its  growth,  and  plenty  of 
heat  and  moisture  when  growing.  A  native  of  the  East  Indies  ; 
introduced  in  1818. 

9.  Dendrobium  Gibsoni  is  a  very  pretty  species.  The 
flowers  are  yellow  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  light  colour, 
with-  the  lip  bright  yellow  :  the  leaves  are  ovate,  lancet-shaped,  and 
pointed.  It  is  a  pendent  species,  and  does  best  in  a  basket ;  re¬ 
quires  a  very  dry  rest  when  it  has  finished  its  growth,  and  flowers 
at  the  commencement  of  the  growing  season.  A  native  of  the 
East  Indies  ;  introduced  in  1837- 

10.  Dendrobium  macrostachyum.  — •  The  flowers  are  white, 
striped  with  purple.  This  species  has  a  very  pretty  appearance 
when  well  flowered.  It  is  a  pendent  species  :  the  leaves  are  ovate- 
pointed,  of  a  greenish  purple  with  the  stem  ;  the  flowers  come  out 
all  the  way  along  the  stem,  opposite  the  leaves,  generally  two  and 
three  together.  This  requires  a  rest  when  done  growing.  A  native 
of  Ceylon  ;  introduced  in  1829.  It  does  best  in  a  basket. 

11.  Dendrobium  secundum. — Another  beautiful  species.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rosy  colour  ;  they  are  small,  but  they  are  very 
numerous  on  the  spike,  and  the  spikes  are  large  when  the  plant  is 
well  grown,  and  the  flowers  on  the  spike  all  turn  one  way,  which 
is  the  reason  for  the  name  Secundum  ;  the  spikes  are  pretty  many, 
which  gives  the  plant  a  fine  and  handsome  appearance.  The 
leaves  are  broadly  ovate  at  the  base,  and  pointed.  This  species 
loses  its  leaves  before  it  flowers  ;  is  a  native  of  Sumatra ;  requires 
a  rest  when  done  growing.  It  flowers  at  various  seasons  ;  does 
well  either  in  a  basket  or  pot  ;  was  introduced  in  1828. 

12.  Dendrobium  crumenatum. —  The  flowers  are  whitish,  the 
form  is  somewhat  like  a  little  pouch  ;  the  pseudo  bulbs  are  very 
much  branched  ;  and  the  flowers  proceed  out  from  the  top  of  the 
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branches,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  spike  ;  the  leaves  are  rigid, 
ovate,  and  blunt  at  the  points  ;  flowers  at  the  commencement  of  the 
growing  season  ;  requires  a  dry  rest  when  it  has  completed  its 
growth  ;  does  well  in  a  pot  or  on  a  log  of  wood,  with  sphagnum  ; 
its  native  country  is  Java  ;  introduced  in  1832. 

13.  Dendrobium  moniliforme. — This  is  a  splendid  species. 
When  flowered  in  perfection,  there  is  not  any  of  the  species  can 
surpass  this  in  beauty,  if  they  can  even  equal  it,  splendid  as  many 
of  them  are.  The  flowers  are  purple  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  of  a  lilac  purple,  with  the  lip  of  a  finer  colour,  intermixed 
with  white  and  yellow.  They  are  large,  and  generally  come  out 
two  and  three  at  each  joint,  opposite  the  leaves.  The  stem  or  pseudo 
bulb  is  jointed  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  string  of  beads — hence 
the  name.  A  native  of  China  ;  introduced  in  1822.  This  also  re¬ 
quires  a  dry  rest  when  done  growing  :  does  well  in  a  pot,  as  it  is 
an  upright  growing  species.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light  glossy 
green ;  the  pseudo  bulb  of  a  yellowish  green.  The  leaves  are 
ovate-lanceolate,  somewhat  rigid. 

14.  Dendrobium  nobile. — This  species  resembles  the  last,  but 
is  much  more  robust  in  its  habits.  It  is  a  grand  species,  with  dark 
shining  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate  and  beautifully  veined  ;  the 
pseudo  bulbs  have  a  gloss  as  if  they  were  varnished  ;  the  flowers 
are  purple,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  more  light  colour  than 
the  lip,  which  is  of  a  dark  purple.  This  flowers  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  last,  but  the  flowers  are  about  double  the  size  ;  it 
should  have  a  good  rest  when  it  has  finished  growing.  By  giving 
this  a  cool  and  dry  rest,  it  will  flower  to  perfection,  which  it  has 
not  done  yet ;  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  plant  has  all  along  been 
kept  in  a  growing  heat,  so  that  it  never  had  any  rest  to  make 
it  flower.  This  does  well  in  a  pot  or  basket,  as  I  have  recom¬ 
mended.  A  native  of  the  East  Indies;  introduced  in  1837. 

15.  Dendrobium  ccerulescens  is  another  noble  species,  with 
the  flowers  of  a  bluish  purple,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  lighter 
colour  than  the  lip,  which  is  almost  blue :  the  leaves  are  ovate, 
pointed,  and  large  ;  the  stem  being  more  robust  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  species ;  the  leaves  are  not  quite  so  rigid  as  the  last. 
This  does  well  in  a  pot  or  basket ;  and,  like  all  the  rest,  requires 
a  great  heat  when  growing,  and  a  dry  rest  when  it  has  completed 
its  growth.  A  native  of  the  East  Indies  ;  introduced  in  1837. 

To  be  c outran ed. 
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ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  FLORICULTURE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FLORIST’S  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Having  read  with  great  interest  your  remarks  on  the 
above  subject,  in  the  December  Number  of  your  excellent  perio¬ 
dical,  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  ask  your  explanation  on 
a  part  I  do  not  quite  understand  ; — at  least,  when  it  is  practically 
brought  into  play  ; — that  relative  to  the  rest  of  plants.  Being  a 
country  amateur,  and  having  neither  space  nor  money  to  grow 
geraniums  in  the  manner  done  about  London,  I  cannot  well 
picture  to  youmy  wonder  and  amazement  at  some  of  Mr.  Catleugh’s 
magnificent  specimens,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  last 
June,  both  before  and  at  the  Horticultural  Show,  at  Chiswick  ; 
but  from  what  I  could  learn  from  him,  and  from  Mr.  Gaines’ 
note  in  the  Oth  No.  of  the  Florist’s  Journal,  they  do  not  seem  to 
me  ever  to  be  allowed  rest,  but  are  kept  growing  all  the  year 
round.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  you  will,  no  doubt,  correct  my 
mistake ;  and  surely  the  flowers  are  not,  or  cannot  be  injured 
when  some  of  the  specimens  have  1000  trusses  on  them.  At  least, 
this  I  know,  that  during  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
when,  in  my  former  way  of  growing,  they  never  put  forward  a 
leaf,  now,  since  I  have  adopted  Mr.  Gaines’  advice,  and  kept  my 
house  at  a  temperature  of  40°,  I  am  obliged  to  top  even  those 
nearest  the  glass,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  grow. 

H.  H.  D. 


ON  THE  ORDER  ERICACEAE. 

SUBTRIBE  ERICEiE  NORMALES. - 522  SPEC.  CULT.,  BESIDES  VARIETIES. 

> 

The  well-known  type  of  this  order  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
advancement  of  the  science  of  Horticulture  within  the  last  fifty 
years  ;  and  a  very  pleasing  subject  is  offered  to  the  mind  of  the 
true  lover  of  flowers  in  the  consideration  of  the  rapid  progression 
we  have  made,  and  are  still  making,  in  this  delightful  art.  At  about 
the  commencement  of  the  period  above  named,  the  whole  of  the 
genus  then  in  our  possession  consisted  of  such  as  are  indigenous, 
and  one  other  only,  the  Erica  Mediterranea ;  but  at  the  taking  of 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  this  beautiful  family  of  plants  were 
speedily  brought  into  notice.  The  beginning  of  the  present  century 
saw  the  introduction  of  a  great  number  of  species  to  this  country ; 
since  when,  they  have  been  increased,  and  the  species  and  varieties 
multiplied  almost  ad  infinitum.  But,  notwithstanding  this  immense 
increase,  and  the  very  prominent  place  they  now  hold  in  the 
estimation  of  good  gardeners,  a  prejudice  is  still  entertained  by 
some,  that  the  cultivation  of  Ericas  is  difficult;  this,  though 
possibly  correct  in  part,  is  erroneous  as  a  whole.  It  may  be 
allowed  to  be  correct  in  so  far  that  the  treatment  requires  a 
little  more  delicacy  than  is  generally  requisite  for  some  other 
plants  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  with  a  moderate  share  of  attention 
they  may  be  grown  to  as  great  perfection  as  any  other  plants  in 
our  collections.  I  will  now  detail  my  method  of  cultivation, 
which  being  pretty  similar,  I  believe,  to  that  of  most  other  growers, 
may  perhaps  be  useful  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this 
beautiful  genus. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  proper  soil ; — this  should 
be  a  good  rich  peat,  full  of  bright  particles  of  sand,  without  any 
appearance  of  rust.  Peat  in  its  natural  state  seldom  contains  sand 
sufficient  for  the  proper  filtering  of  the  water  applied,  consequently 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  add  some  ;  this  should  be  of  the  finest 
kind, — that  usually  known  as  silver  sand  is  the  best.  Before  the 
peat  is  used,  it  should  be  turned  several  times  and  chopped  to 
pieces,  opening  it  to  the  frost  as  much  as  possible  ;  peat  which 
has  been  so  treated  for  two  or  three  years  is  the  most  suitable. 
When  about  to  use  it,  sift  out  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  mix  it 
with  the  sand  until  the  whole  appears  of  a  greyish  colour.  The 
pots  used  should  always  be  either  new,  or  very  cleanly  washed. 
In  potting,  which  is  one  of  the  most  particular  things  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  always  endeavour  to  get  a  good  drainage  ;  for  this,  break 
small  some  clean  pots,  put  about  quarter  of  the  depth  of  the  pot 
full,  and  over  them  a  few  knobs  of  peat,  then  some  of  the  com¬ 
post;  place  the  plant  perfectly  upright  in  the  pot,  keeping  the 
top  of  the  ball  rather  above  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  press  the  earth 
round  the  sides  of  the  pot  with  your  hand  gently.  It  is  the 
practice  of  some  cultivators  to  ram  the  earth  about  the  roots  with 
a  stick  as  hard  as  possible,  in  order,  as  they  affirm,  to  prevent  the 
earth  drying  ;  but  this,  I  am  of  opinion,  has  exactly  the  contrary 
effect,  for  the  ball  being  so  hard  offers  an  impenetrable  surface  to 
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the  water,  which  runs  off,  consequently  the  roots  must  very  soon 
become  dry,  so  that  I  greatly  prefer  having  the  soil  rather  loose 
than  otherwise,  allowing  the  water  to  settle  the  earth  about  the 
roots  of  the  plant,  in  preference  to  any  other  means.  The  best 
season  for  repotting  is  the  autumn  ;  and  here  I  may  observe  that 
Ericas  should  never  be  removed  till  they  have  completely  filled 
the  pots  with  roots.  Many  of  the  dwarf  kinds  will  stand  three  or 
four  years  in  the  same  pot,  they  being  mostly  natives  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  Cape,  and  growing  in  small  clefts  on 
rocks,  &c.,  where  there  is  but  little  earth  for  their  support ;  the 
taller  and  free-growing  kinds  require  shifting  oftener,  and  may  be 
allowed  larger  pots. 

When  the  plants  are  all  shifted,  replace  them  in  the  house, 
always  choosing  for  them  a  cool  airy  situation,  with  plenty  of 
light  ;  they  must  not  be  crowded,  or  mixed  with  other  plants,  as 
the  perspiration  of  these  frequently  causes  mildew.  Some  care  is 
necessary  in  watering  ;  it  should  be  given  in  small  quantities,  and 
at  such  intervals  as  may  appear  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  mode¬ 
rately  moist — not  so  much  as  to  be  saturated,  and  yet  carefully 
avoiding  the  opposite  extreme,  for  if  the  roots  of  this  plant  once 
become  dry,  it  is  not  possible  to  recover  them.  The  temperature 
of  the  house  should  be  kept  from  45  to  50  degrees  ;  fire  heat  is 
not  necessary,  in  fact  it  is  highly  prejudicial,  except  in  case  of 
frost,  and  if  that  is  excluded,  no  higher  temperature  is  requisite. 
Ericas,  will  also  do  extremely  well  if  kept  in  pits,  and  covered 
with  mats  in  frosty  weather  ;  but  here  they  must  be  supplied  very 
sparingly  with  water,  or  they  are  liable  to  damp  off.  Both  here  and 
in  the  house,  every  opportunity  must  be  taken  of  fine  weather  to 
give  them  air,  which  should  be  admitted  plentifully.  With  respect 
to  pruning,  the  best  season  for  that  also  is  the  autumn  ;  and  I 
never  fear  using  the  knife  freely,  cutting  out  all  old  or  unsightly 
pieces,  and  so  keeping  them  always  well  supplied  with  young 
wood,  and  maintaining  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  spring  ;  and,  as 
the  plants  advance  in  growth,  they  may  be  occasionally  syringed 
over,  though  this  should  not  be  done  very  often.  As  the  plants 
come  into  flower,  they  should  be  removed  out  of  the  sun,  or  the 
colours  will  not  be  so  brilliant ;  but  not,  as  is  often  the  practice, 
taken  into  halls  or  drawing-rooms,  for  there  they  suffer  from  the 
heated  air  of  the  place,  dust,  &c.,  and  are  often  suffered  to  get 
dry,  and  then  all  that  remains  is  to  throw  them  away ;  for,  as  I 
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before  remarked,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  recover  them  from  such 
treatment.  If  the  plants  at  any  time  show  signs  of  mildew,  which 
is  almost  the  only  disease  they  are  subject  to, — if  taken  early,  a 
little  sulphur  strewed  over  the  affected  parts  will  speedily 
eradicate  it.  The  best  method  of  propagating  these  plants  ia  by 
cuttings.  This  is  a  very  nice  operation  : — the  cuttings  should  be 
taken  off  just  as  they  complete  their  growth,  choosing  those  with 
firm,  yet  not  old  wood  ;  they  should  be  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  according  to  the  sorts  :  take  the  leaves 
off  about  half  way  up  the  stem  ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  wound  the  stem  ;  a  very  sharp  knife  is  the  best  instrument : 
cut  the  end  of  the  stem  square  off,  close  to  the  bottom  ;  and  having 
filled  a  fiat  pan  with  silver-sand,  observing  to  keep  a  good 
drainage,  the  same  as  for  the  plants,  insert  the  cuttings  about  half 
their  length  in  the  sand,  and  when  full,  dip  the  pan  gently  into  a 
tank  or  vessel  of  water  until  it  rises  over  the  sand,  yet  not  so  high 
as  to  wet  the  leaves  of  the  cuttings  ;  this  will  fix  them  firmly,  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  fogging,  so  likely  to  occur  when  watered  over 
head  with  a  pot  :  this  done,  fit  a  small  bell-glass  over  them,  and 
place  them  in  a  very  moderate  heat ;  bottom  heat  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  but  if  a  very  gentle  one  is  applied,  it  is  a  great 
stimulant  to  early  striking.  Not  more  than  one  species  should  be 
planted  in  each  pot,  as  it  often  happens  that  one  sort  will  strike  in 
seven  or  eight  weeks,  while  another  will  require  perhaps  as  many 
months  ;  they  must  be  carefully  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  the 
glass  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth  every  day  :  if  bottom  heat  is  used, 
they  will  not  require  any  water  till  they  are  struck  ;  but  if  without, 
a  little  may  be  requisite  occasionally,  applied  the  same  as  re- 
eommended  for  the  first  watering.  As  soon  as  they  are  struck, 
the  glasses  should  be  removed  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day  till 
they  will  bear  it  without  ;  then  pot  them  off,  using  small  thumb 
pots,  and  a  very  sandy  soil,  keeping  them  in  the  same  heat  for  a 
month  or  so,  and  then  inure  them  by  degrees  to  bear  the  open  air. 
Another  method  of  propagation  is  by  seed  ;  and,  by  cross  impregna¬ 
tion,  new  varieties  are  obtained.  This  requires  much  precision  in  the 
execution  : — for  this  purpose,  the  stronger  growing  kinds  should  be 
chosen  for  the  parent  or  seed-bearing  plant,  crossing  with  the 
dwarf  or  slow-growing  kinds,  always  selecting  those  of  opposite 
colours  or  distinct  habits  ;  if  the  seed  is  ripe  by  August,  it  may  be 
sown  at  once,  but  if  not  ripe  till  after  that  time,  I  prefer  keeping 
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it  till  the  spring ;  the  same  rule  applies  to  imported  seeds.  When 
the  seed  is  to  be  sown,  it  should  be  in  a  mixture  of  about  two- 
thirds  silver-sand,  and  one-third  very  finely  sifted  peat ;  the  pots 
should  be  covered  with  small  bell-glasses,  and  plunged  in  a  very 
mild  hot-bed,  and  occasionally  watered  with  the  syringe  ;  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  they  will  require  some  attention  to  prevent  them  from 
drawing.  Air  should  be  given  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  till 
they  are  half  an  inch  high  ;  then  pot  them  singly  into  thumb  pots. 
Keep  them  in  a  cold  frame,  close  to  the  glass  all  summer  ;  and  in 
tne  autumn  following,  they  may  be  placed  with  the  old  plants,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  This  is  about  the  whole  course 
of  cultivation  required  for  this  interesting  family, — which  may 
indeed  be  said  to  be  pleasing  to  every  eye,  and  almost  at  every 
season. 

In  my  next  paper,  I  purpose  noticing  some  other  of  the  most 
prominent  plants  composing  this  order,  of  which  every  genus  is 
extremely  beautiful,  and  of  the  first  importance  to  gardeners  ;  in 
short,  since  the  Rhododendron,  the  Azalea,  the  Kalmia,  the 
Andromeda,  the  Arbutus,  and  others  equally  beautiful,  have  been 
included  in  the  order  Erica,  it  may  be  said  to  contain  some  of 
the  most  splendid  plants  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  Hoive,  Ilalsted.  PLANT. 
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Stove. — Forcing  plants  now  require  constant  attention:  keep  them  neatly 
tied  up  as  they  grow,  and  once  or  twice  a  day  look  over  them  with  the  water- 
pot :  remove  them  as  they  open,  and  bring  in  a  succession  :  the  usual  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  place  require  little  more  than  ordinary  treatment ;  those  which 
require  it,  or  are  intended  for  specimens,  should  be  repotted  this  month. 
Neapolitan  violets  may  be  brought  into  force  now.  Forcing  roses  must  be 
looked  over  frequently,  or  the  “worm  i’  the  bud”  will  soon  destroy  the  culti¬ 
vator’s  hopes. 

Greenhouse. — The  most  particular  thing  to  be  observed  here,  is  to  care¬ 
fully  exclude  frost,  by  keeping  the  house  dry,  and  attending  to  fires.  If  the 
weather  prove  severe,  the  front  of  the  house  should  be  protected  with  mats,  or 
the  plants  removed  from  the  glass.  The  plants  should  have  no  more  water 
than  is  actually  necessary. 
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Beds  of  Tulips,  Hyacinth,  and  other  tender  bulbs,  should  be  protected  in 
severe  weather ;  also  tender  kinds  of  Roses,  Magnolias,  and  other  half-hardy 
trees,  and  shrubs.  The  work  to  be  done  here  is  confined  to  digging,  &:c.  and 
preparing  for  a  season  more  favourable  to  the  Florist. 


THE  WEATHER  FOR  DECEMBER. 

Our  readers  have  of  course  not  forgotten  that  we  stated  that  a  fall  of  snow 
was  the  likely  result  of  the  extreme  moisture  of  the  preceding  autumn, 
winter,  and  early  spring  ;  and  that  this  was  the  means  by  which  the  earth 
would  be  restored  to  its  ordinary  tone.  In  our  number  for  August,  we  further 
hinted  that  it  would  be  as  safe  for  autumnal  planters  to  prepare  against  an 
early  winter  ;  and  in  our  November  number,  we  stated  that  the  floods  which 
had  occurred  in  the  south  of  Europe,  must  tend  to  lessen  the  violence  of  the 
setting  in  of  winter.  We  could  not  say  that  they  would  diminish  the  cold  >' 
because  they  produced  cold  in  the  south ;  and  cold  in  one  place  does  not  tend 
to  lessen  cold  in  another,  though  it  makes  the  transfer  from  place  to  place  less 
violent. 

These  opinions  were  based  on  the  simple,  but  sure,  foundation  of  experience ; 
and  the  weather  in  December  has  justified  them  all.  The  month  set  in  with 
the  same  tranquil  weather  as  the  end  of  November,  sometimes  with  frost,  and 
sometimes  without ;  hut  there  was  no  rain  or  other  atmospheric  disturbance. 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  an  intense  black  frost  set  in,  with  the  wind  at  east, 
and  blowing  gently.  This  continued  all  the  14th  ;  and  on  the  I5th  snow  came 
on  gently,  still  with  an  east  and  south-east  wind.  It  was  not  flaky,  as  we  find 
the  transitory  snow  upon  a  humid  surface  after  cold  produced  by  evaporation, 
but  powdery  snow,  with  some  very  small  hail  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
atmosphere, — snow  likely  to  remain,  and  afford  a  protecting  mantle  to  the 
earth  for  some  time.  As  might  have  been  expected  by  any  one  who  has  paid 
the  smallest  attention  to  the  weather,  the  wind  shifted,  and  blew  from  the  high 
uplands,  after  these  had  received  their  coating  of  snow;  but  even  then  it  was 
not  very  violent. 

How  long  the  snow  may  continue  on  the  ground  is  matter  of  observation ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time  it  answers  the  most  beneficial  purpose  that  snow  could 
answer.  With  the  previous  black  frost,  which  sealed  up  all  the  pores,  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  radiation  of  heat ;  and  if  it  continues  a  few  weeks  longer,  it  will  put 
matters  in  train  for  an  excellent  spring  growth.  We  hope  that  the  frost,  which 
was  intense  and  naked  only  for  one  day,  has  not  reached  the  bulbs  ;  and  while 
the  snow  continues  on  the  ground,  the  frost  will  not  penetrate  any  deeper, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  while  snow  has  not  the  same  tendency  to  draw  plants 
up  to  untimely  growth,  as  litter  or  other  artificial  coverings. 
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TIGRIDIA  CONCHIIFLORA. 

This  splendid  flower,  which  we  have  selected  as  our  illustration 
of  this  number,  has  the  advantage  of  being  anybody’s  flower 
who  chooses  to  bestow  even  a  very  moderate  degree  of  care  upon 
it.  It  belongs  to  the  Monandria  Triandria  of  the  Linnsean  ar¬ 
rangement ;  and  to  the  order  Iridece ,  the  Iris,  or  Flags,  of  the 
natural  system.  The  name  is  given  in  consequence  of  the  rich 
mottling  of  colour  upon  the  petals,  which  bears  a  slight  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  markings  of  a  tiger.  There  are  only  two  species 
of  the  genus  ;  the  present  one,  Conchiiflora,  so  called  from  the 
shell  or  cup-like  depression  in  the  sepals;  and  Pavonia,  which 
has  the  sepals  red,  and  is  perhaps  altogether  richer  in  the  colours 
than  this  one.  They  are  both  natives  of  Mexico,  from  which 
Pavonia  was  imported  in  1796,  and  Conchiiflora  in  1824. 
Though  gay,  the  flowers  of  both  are  very  perishable,  opening 
in  the  morning  and  fading  off  by  the  evening.  Some  amends 
is,  however,  made  for  this,  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  suc¬ 
cession-flowers  come  on  ;  for,  when  properly  treated,  the  same 
plant  will  show  a  new  flower  every  day  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month. 

There  is  something  worth  attending  to  in  those  plants  of  which 
the  flowers  are  so  very  perishable.  They  indicate  great  fertility ; 
and  this  is  exemplified  in  Tigridia,  which  produces  abundance  or 
seeds,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  very  fast  by  bulbs. 

These  plants  are  so  free  growers  and  so  hardy,  that  if  they 
are  placed  in  a  southern  exposure,  protected  by  a  wall,  the  bulbs 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter,  without  sustaining,  any 
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.  injury  :  and  they  are  not  very  particular  as  to  the  kind  of  soil 
in  which  they  are  planted.  This,  however,  is  not  the  method 
of  treating  them  so  as  to  obtain  first-rate  flowers.  In  order  to 
do  that,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  stems  have 
died  down,  and  kept  in  a  cool  and  very  dry  place  until  the  end 
of  March,  or  such  time  as  all  chance  of  frost  is  over.  They 
should  then  be  planted  in  a  compost  of  loam,  mossy  earth,  and 
a  little  manure,  the  ingredients  being  chopped  small, — but  not 
sifted,  which  is  a  questionable  operation  in  the  case  of  all  com¬ 
posts.  After  this  they  require  little  more  trouble  ;  show  fine 
flowers  ;  and  multiply  so  freely,  that  the  produce  of  one  or  tvro 
will,  in  a  very  short  time,  stock  a  moderate  bed  or  portion  of 
border.  The  bulbs  are  esculent ;  and  when  roasted,  the  flavour 
of  them  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  chestnuts. 


CATTLEYA. 

Cattleya  Aucklandia. — This  is  a  very  small  and  handsome 
species  :  its  height  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches,  and 
it  has  a  creeping  rhigoma  ;  it  belongs  to  the  two-leaved  species  : 
the  flowers  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant ; 
only  one  flower  on  the  stem  or  pseudo-bulb  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  pink  colour,  writh  the  lip  beautifully  marked  with 
crimson  ;  this  does  well  in  a  pot ;  a  rest  is  necessary  for  it  when 
done  growing ;  and,  like  the  others  of  the  genus,  a  strong  moist 
heat  when  in  strong  growth.  A  native  of  South  America. 

Cattleya  sitperba. — This  is  a  noble  species,  and  deserves  to  be 
in  every  collection  ;  but  it  is  at  present  a  very  scarce  plant ;  and 
is  in  very  few.  The  habit  of  this  is  like  Loddigesii,  but  is  more 
thickened  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  pseudo -bulb  ;  it  belongs  to 
the  tint-leaved  section  of  the  genus  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  bluish  purple,  with  the  lips  of  a  brilliant  crimson.  This  has 
been  lately  introduced  by  that  persevering  traveller,  Mr.  Shom- 
burgh,  from  Guiana.  It  requires  to  be  cultivated  in  a  pot,  the 
same  as  is  recommended  for  the  other  ;  this  also  requires  a  rest 
when  done  growing,  and  heat  and  moisture  when  growing. 

Cattleya  intermedia  is  another  beautiful  species  :  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  beautiful  pink  ;  the  lip  is  marked  with 
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pink  and  crimson  ;  the  leaves  are  ovate,  and  serrated  round  the 
edges.  It  is  a  two-leaved  species,  and  the  habit  is  like  that  of 
Loddigesii ;  but  it  is  altogether  distinct  from  that  species.  It 
flowers  and  grows  at  the  same  time  ;  that  is,  it  grows  and  flowers, 
and  takes  its  rest  after.  It  should  be  potted  as  is  recommended 
for  the  others.  A  native  of  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Cattleya  guttata  elatior  is  a  variety  of  guttata,  and  a  very 
beautiful  one  :  it  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation,  and  ought  to 
be  in  every  collection,  being  a  very  fine  flower.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  acuminate,  and  much  thicker  than  those  of  guttata;  but 
the  whole  plant  is  like  guttata.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
a  greenish  yellow,  beautifully  marked  with  dark  brown  spots  ; 
the  lip  is  more  pointed  than  that  of  guttata,  and  of  a  much 
brighter  crimson.  This,  like  the  species,  flowers  some  time 
after  it  has  finished  its  pseudo-bulbs.  Its  flowering  season  is  in 
October ;  it  begins  to  grow  in  April ;  and  it  should  be  potted 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  is  recommended  for  guttata. 
It  is  a  native  of  Brazil. 


CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTTEES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FLORIST^  JOURNAL, 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  keeping  of  Carna¬ 
tions  and  Picottees  during  the  winter.  The  author  of  a  paper 
in  the  “  Cabinet,”  of  this  month,  takes  credit  to  himself  for  the 
simplicity  of  his  method  ;  now,  I  have  seen  them  tried  in  every 
possible  way,  by  frames,  by  glass  shutters,  &c.,  but  am  convinced 
no  way  is  so  effectual  as  merely  placing  them  in  coal  ashes ,  in 
pots  to  the  rim,  against  a  south  wall,  and  covering  them  with  a 
wooden  shutter,  which  should  always  be  lifted  in  dry  weather. 
During  very  heavy  rains  I  give  them  the  additional  protection  of 
matting.  By  this  method  I  have  always  fine  strong  plants  at 
the  time  for  planting  ;  I  have  never  lost  one,  nor  been  obliged 
to  cut  away  a  single  decayed  leaf. 

II.  H.  D. 

Dublin,  Jan .  16. 
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NEW  IMPORTATIONS 
OF  FLOWERING  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  some  of  our 
readers,  were  we  to  give,  from  time  to  time,  notices  of  importations 
of  flowers  from  foreign  growers,  especially  where  the  quantity 
imported  is  considerable,  and  the  plants  in  a  condition  for  being 
sent  out.  To  do  this  regularly  and  effectively,  will  of  course 
require  the  cooperation  of  our  friends  ;  and  though,  from  the 
character  of  our  connexion,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances, 
we  have  not  the  least  apprehension  that  any  one  will  endeavour 
to  impose  upon  us,  yet  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parties  themselves,  to  have  all  such  information  authenticated  by 
the  names  and  addresses  of  these  parties.  For  the  present 
month,  we  have  to  note  as  follows  :  — 

Messrs.  Rollison,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  and  splendid  importation  of  North  American  plants, 
some  of  them  very  rare,  of  which  the  following  are  the  leading 
ones. 

Cypripedium  spectabile. — Of  this,  which  is  a  rare  plant,  as  well 
as  a  splendid  one,  they  have  received  nearly  three  hundred,  all  in 
excellent  condition,  and  fit  for  sending  out. 

Cypripedium  acauli ,  which  is  still  more  rare  than  the  former  ; 
like  it,  a  most  beautiful  flower,  and  one  which  well  deserves  a 
place  in  every  collection. 

Cypripedium  pubescens,  which,  although  not  so  beautiful  as 
either  of  the  former  two,  is  yet  a  fine  yellow  flower,  and  well 
worthy  of  culture. 

Calopogan  pulchellus  is  a  fine  little  plant,  and  a  very  rare  one. 
It  ouffht  to  be  in  everv  collection.  Messrs.  R.  have  received  a 
considerable  supply  of  it.  This,  and  the  former  .ones,  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  or  in  a  border,  as  may  be  deemed  most  con¬ 
venient. 

Trillium  yrandiflorum  is  arr  exceedingly  beautiful  plant  ;  and 
no  person  ought  to  be  without  it,  who  has  the  least  love  of 
flowers,  or  the  smallest  bit  of  garden  to  grow  them  in.  It  does 
well  in  a  peat  soil. 

Trillium  erythrocarpum  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  but  very  rare, 
and  seldom  seen  in  British  gardens.  It  does  well  in  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  loam,  and  is  quite  hardy. 
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Trethum  necterus  is  a  fine  species,  with  dark  purple  flowers, 
and  well  worth  growing. 

sfsclepias  tuberosa  is  a  very  scarce  and  splendid  plant.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  it  makes  a  beautiful  bed,  so  that  it  could  be  grown  by 
every  amateur. 


ON  THE  'ADVANTAGE  OF  GARDENERS  UNDERSTANDING 
THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS. 

SUBSTANCE  OF  A  PAPER  READ  TO  THE  WEST  LONDON  GARDENERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

BY  MR.  WILLIAM  KEANE. 

In  the  study  of  any  trade  or  profession  which  an  individual 
may  be  inclined  to  pursue,  the  great  advantage  is  to  know  the 
particular  subjects  most  necessary  to  be  acquired  ;  and  as  I,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  consider  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants  very  necessary  to  be  studied  by  gardeners,  I  will,  without 
further  preliminaries,  enter  into  the  investigation  and  elucidation 
of  the  subject. 

As  we  advance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  we  observe  the 
temperature  gradually  increasing ;  and  as  we  ascend  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea  into  the  atmosphere,  we  find  the  temperature 
gradually  decreasing  until  we  reach  a  boundary  where  our  further 
inquiries  are  stopped  by  the  deep  snow,  and  where  vegetation 
ceases.  In  taking  into  calculation  the  vegetation  of  a  given 
climate,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  temperature  peculiar  to 
the  latitude  itself,  and  the  reduction  caused  by  elevation. 

The  effect  of  elevation  is  not  the  same  in  Europe  with  all 
plants :  there  are  many  that  are  found  to  grow  indifferently  upon 
the  valleys  and  upon  mountains,  as  high  as  perpetual  snow ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  whose  boundaries  are  circum¬ 
scribed,  either  by  elevation  or  equivalent  temperature.  Many 
plants  indigenous  on  the  plains  in  the  north  of  Europe,  occupy 
the  mountains  of  the  south.  The  causes  of  the  influence  of 
elevation  upon  plants  are  ascribed  to  reduced  temperature,  to  a 
greater  intensity  of  solar  light,  and  to  a  decrease  in  humidity. 

The  rarefaction  of  the  air  as  we  ascend,  produces  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  intensity  of  light.  In  taking  a  view  of  the 
influence  caused  by  latitude,  we  find  that,  in  the  countries  situated 
near  the  equator,  the  vegetation  consists  of  palms  and  thick 
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jungles,  or  forests  of  evergreen  trees :  as  we  retire  from  the 
equator,  trees  with  deciduous  leaves,  pinus,  &c.,  gradually  ap¬ 
pear,  rich  pastures  open  to  the  prospect,  mosses  surround  the 
trunks  of  old  trees,  and  decayed  and  decaying  vegetables  are 
covered  with  fungi.  As  we  approach  the  poles,  trees  wholly  dis¬ 
appear,  and  lichens  constitute  the  chief  features  of  vegetation. 

Although  a  number  of  places  may  have  the  same  annual  tem¬ 
perature,  yet  they  have  not  the  same  climate.  There  are  the 
secondary  constituents  of  climate  :  such  are — the  situation  of  the 
place,  its  distance  from  the  sea,  its  proximity  to  mountains,  its 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
cultivation  of  the  lands  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  direction  of  the 
winds  to  which  it  is  exposed, — these,  and  many  other  local  phe¬ 
nomena,  may  so  affect  the  results  which  would  otherwise  be 
produced  by  solar  heat,  as  to  prevent  any  hope  of  ascertaining  a 
climate  without  experiment.  Instances  are  frequent  of  the  same 
plants  being  found  growing  as  indigenous  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America ;  but  the  most  rational  and  ieasible  way  to 
account  for  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  plants  must  have  been 
originally  created  where  they  now  vegetate,  the  contingent  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  they  were  found  having  been  favourable 
to  the  particular  mode  of  vegetable  development  which  was 
necessary  for  their  formation.  \V  e  also  find,  in  geneial,  tliat  the 
habits  and  customs  of  men  are  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  climate  which  they  inhabit the  unpolished  and 
hardy  mountaineer  derives  his  character  from  that  of  his  native 
hills  ;  the  warm  and  luxurious  plains  of  the  south  impart  indolence 
and  inactivity  ;  the  cold  and  barren  scenes  of  the  north  produce 

a  brisk  and  persevering  activity. 

I  will  now  enter  into  the  subject  of  the  effect  light  has  upon 
plants.  Though  some  species  of  plants  seem  to  derive  their  very 
existence  from  the  direct  and  vivid  rays  of  the  sun,  while  there 
are  many  others  unable  to  endure  its  more  immediate  influences, 
Orchideous  plants,  when  exposed  to  the  powerful  blaze  of  a 
meridian  sun,  lose  all  that  rich  luxuriance  for  which  they  are 
remarkable  ;  their  leaves  become  brown,  and  their  growth  is  very 
much  checked,  if  not  entirely  suspended.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ill  effects  of  an  insufficient  quantity  of  light  for  those  plants 
that  require  it  more  abundantly,  are  made  manifest  by  their  stems 
becoming  elongated,  etiolated,  and  consequently  weak  and  slender. 
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and  by  the  leaves  assuming  a  pale  and  sickly  appearance  ;  and  if 
it  is  withheld  for  any  great  length  of  time,  will  certainly  perish. 

As  a  general  criterion  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  such  plants 
that  require  the  full  power  of  the  sun’s  rays,  we  find  that  those 
of  a  juicy  or  succulent  substance,  which  produce  a  great  quantity 
of  leaves,  and  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  require  a 
great  intensity  of  light,  and  are  always  found  in  those  situations 
where  a  great  supply  is  given  to  them.  Those  plants  which  are 
very  porous,  and  are  abundantly  furnished  with  organs  of  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  those  which  are  nearly  destitute  of  foliage,  are  generally 
found  in  shady  places,  and  abound  most  in  the  recesses  of  tropical 
forests,  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate.  For 
the  elucidation  of  the  above  remarks,  I  think  it  necessary  to  allude 
to  the  plants  which  were  found  at  Chatsworth,  to  bear  out  the 
subject.  The  Cacti,  Opuntia,  Mysembrianthemum,  and  all  plants 
of  that  succulent  nature,  require  a  great  intensity  of  light ; 
Orange  Trees,  instead  of  being  kept  in  dark  houses,  and  exposed, 
as  they  generally  are  in  autumn,  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  must  be  Injurious  to  them,  by  such  sudden  transitions 
of  light,  on  the  general  principles  recommended,  ought  to  be 
more  exposed  to  the  rays  of  solar  heat.  Geraniums  may  be 
classed  with  the  other  plants  which  receive  great  benefit  from  a 
full  exposure  to  the  influence  of  light ;  while  Camellias  would  be 
found  to  succeed  best  in  a  comparatively  shady  situation,  where 
they  flower  well,  and  attain  that  luxuriance  of  foliage  which  is 
one  of  their  chief  ornaments.  Hothouse  Climbers  are  found  in 
their  native  countries  climbing  on  the  branches  of  trees  in  large 
jungles  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate  ;  and  instead 
of  being  exposed  as  they  generally  are  in  our  stoves,  they  would 
be  found  to  succeed  better  in  more  shaded  situations. 

In  the  successful  cultivation  of  plants  or  fruits,  it  is  necessary 
to  erect  a  house  for  them  which  wrould  be  properly  adapted  to  the 
habits  of  the  plants  or  fruits ;  and  that  they  should  receive  the 
rays  of  light  vertically,  and  not  obliquely  ;  and  to  form  such  a 
slope  of  roof  as  shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  sun’s  rays,  at  what¬ 
ever  season  it  is  intended  to  ripen  the  fruit.  The  angle  of  45° 
is  generally  used  by  gardeners  ;  and  in  the  latitude  of  London 
the  rays  would  be  perpendicular  in  the  early  part  of  April  and  in 
September.  To  have  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays  in 
ripening  fruits  in  July,  an  angle  of  34°  is  best  for  the  purpose. 
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'  A  diagram  was  produced  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Judd,  explanatory  of 
the  perpendicularity  of  the  sun’s  rays  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
and  which  could  be  practically  worked  out  to  suit  all  latitudes. 
The  history  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature  is  always  interesting 
to  a  gardener,  as  it  introduces  him  to  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  subjects  closely  connected  with  his  profession.  Now  that 
steam,  the  annihilator  of  time  and  space,  is  sure  before  long  to 
form  into  one  brotherhood  the  dispersed  nations  of  the  earth,  we 
may  expect  that  civilization  will  advance  with  rapid  strides,  that 
national  prejudices  will  gradually  vanish,  and  that  the  philan- 
thropic  feeling  of  good  wishes  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement  of  all  mankind  will  be  more  generally  diffused 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  the  facility  and  frequency  of 
intercourse  by  steam  producing  intimate  social  connexions,  re¬ 
ciprocation  of  benefits  will  inevitably  tend  to  unite  and  assimilate 
nations  now  remote  in  distance  and  opposite  in  character.  It  is 
closeness  and  frequency  of  intercourse  that  most  strongly  cements, 
and  most  surely  maintains  friendship  and  good  will  between 
nations  and  between  individuals. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  any  of  my 
gardening  friends  who  would  wish  to  receive  further  information 
on  the  subject,  to  procure  “  Humboldt’s  Travels,'’  where  they 
will  find  many  calculations  and  observations  made  which  will  be 
found  very  instructive  in  their  practice. 


Note  by  the  Conductor. — “  The  IVest  London  Gardeners'1 
Association  for  Mutual  Instruction ,”  at  one  of  whose  meetings  the 
paper,  of  which  we  have  inserted  an  abridgement,  was  read,  is  a 
very  meritorious  voluntary  assemblage  of  practical  Gardeners  and 
Florists,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  each  other  in  the  higher 
and  more  difficult  departments  of  their  delightful  profession. 
Their  meetings  are  held  every  alternate  Monday,  at  eight  o’clock 
in  summer,  and  seven  o’clock  in  winter  ;  the  place  of  meeting  in 
the  meantime  is  the  Public  School  Room,  at  M  altham  Gieen  ; 
and  ten  o’clock  is  the  hour  for  closing.  The  fees  of  admission  and 
the  annual  payments  are  remarkably  low,  being  only  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  a  head  gardener,  and  one  shilling  for  an  appi en¬ 
tice.  By  this  means  the  meeting  is  open  to  all  parties  ;  and  we 
must  add  that  the  committee,  chosen  half-yearly,  are  remarkably 
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attentive  and  judicious  in  tlieir  management ;  many  excellent 
papers  have  been  read,  and  many  important  points  discussed. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  the  example  of  this  institution  well 
worthy  of  being  followed  by  the  florists  and  gardeners  of  every 
locality  in  which  there  is  a  sufficient  number.  This  is  a  real 
seminary  of  knowledge,  and  something  more  ;  it  is  “  every  man 
helping  his  neighbour,  and  saying  to  his  brother,  Be  of  good 
cheer.” 


THE  WEST  LONDON  GARDENERS’  ASSOCIATION  FOR 

MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Tuesday  Evening ,  Dec.  1,  1840. 

Mr.  Morse  read  his  paper  on  the  culture  of  the  Auricula. 

After  a  short  preface  to  induce  gardeners  to  bring  them  into 
more  general  cultivation,  as  their  beauty  and  fragrance  make 
them  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  drawing-room  or  conservatory, 
when  the  supply  of  flowering  plants  is  very  limited  at  that  early 
season  of  the  year,  he  objected  to  the  many  ingredients  recommended 
by  most  florists — such  as  bone-dust,  soapers’  ashes,  sugar-bakers’ 
scum,  and  other  composts  difficult  to  be  obtained.  His  practice, 
which  insured  him  good  healthy  plants  and  fine  blooms,  was  to 
take  four  barrowfuls  of  good  maiden  loam  of  a  sandy  nature,  two 
of  good  rotten  dung  from  an  old  cucumber  bed,  two  of  peat,  and 
two  of  leaf  mould,  well  incorporated  and  frequently  turned  over, 
particularly  in  frosty  weather,  for  twelve  months  before  using. 
He  pots  them  in  J uly  ;  and  in  dividing  any  that  are  found  to  want 
it,  he  pulls  asunder  the  offsets,  as  he  observed  that  the  use  of  the 
knife  will  frequently  cause  the  decay  of  the  plant.  In  preparing 
32-sized  pots  for  the  large  and  best  rooted  plants,  he  puts  a 
drainage  of  potsherds  at  the  bottom,  and  over  them  about  one  inch 
thick  of  moss,  to  make  it  more  permeable,  and  in  which  the  roots 
are  found  to  luxuriate  ;  he  sometimes  potted  a  few  of  his  largest 
plants  in  24-sized  pots,  but  was  always  very  careful  in  selecting 
the  sizes  of  his  pots  to  suit  the  state  of  the  roots.  The  offsets, 
planted  round  fhe  side  of  the  pot,  are  placed  under  a  hand-glass 
near  a  south  wall  ;  when  rooted  and  shifted  they  are  removed  to 
a  temporary  stage,  fixed  to  a  wall  with  a  north  aspect,  the  better 
to  shade  them  from  sunbursts,  covered  with  old  sashes,  which  are 
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nailed  to  a  strip  of  wood  at  the  back,  and  secured  in  front  on 
posts.  All  his  plants  were  protected  in  that  manner,  the  sashes 
being  removed  occasionally  to  allow  a  gentle  shower  of  rain  to 
descend  upon  them,  particularly  in  their  growing  season,  as  it 
would  be  injurious  to  them  in  winter,  when  in  a  dormant  state, 
unless  favoured  soon  after  with  a  brisk  wind  to  dry  their  foliage. 
About  the  last  week  in  October  he  placed  them  in  a  common 
frame,  with  bricks  at  the  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  ingress  of  worms  to  the  pots,  and  to  elevate  the  plants  to  a 
proper  distance  from  the  glass.  He  advised  air  to  be  given  at  all 
favourable  opportunities,  especially  in  damp  weather,  and  to  use  a 
spouted  pot  on  all  necessary  occasions,  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  water  to  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  by  which  they  are  much 
injured,  if  not  entirely  destroyed,  and  more  certainly  if  shut  up 
close  after  being  watered.  About  the  latter  part  of  February  the 
plants  were  top-dressed  to  the  roots,  with  the  same  compost 
screened  fine,  and  pressed  down  pretty  firmly.  Water  to  be 
given,  more  or  less,  as  they  are  observed  to  advance  in  growth. 
He  was  careful  to  guard  against  frost,  to  remove  all  decayed 
leaves,  and  when  the  flower-stalks  advance,  to  thin  out,  with  a 
small  pair  of  scissors,  the  truss,  leaving  from  five  to  ten  pips, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant.  When  the  flowers  begin 
to  expand  they  are  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  or  any  other  place 
where  they  may  be  required,  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun  to  prolong 
their  term  of  flowering.  To  prevent  their  damping  oil,  caused 
by  drip,  or  by  water  getting  into  the  heart  of  the  plant,  he  placed 
the  pots  on  their  sides  until  they  became  dry,  which  he  is  sure 
saved  many  valuable  plants  in  his  collection  from  ultimate  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  following  is  the  list  of  Auriculas  which,  in  his  expe¬ 
rience,  he  found  to  be  the  best,  and  which  he  is  certain  will  give 
satisfaction  to  the  cultivator. 


"Waterhouse’s  Conqueror  of  Europe. 
Hedge’s  Britannia. 

Thompson’s  Scotch  Wallace. 
Grimes’s  Privateer. 

Taylor’s  Glory. 

Page’s  Waterloo. 

Crompton’s  Admiral  Gardner. 
Hodson’s  Prince  Leopold. 

Kenion’s  Ringleader. 

Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor. 


Miller’s  George  the  Fourth. 
Moore’s  Jubilee. 

Pearson’s  Badajos. 

Smith’s  Waterloo. 

Howard’s  Lord  Helsou. 
Faulkner’s  Ne  plus  ultra. 
Page’s  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
Smith’s  Britannia. 

Polet’s  Standard  of  England. 

“  Ruler  of  England. 
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Lee’s  Bright  Venus. 
Metcalf’s  Lancashire  Hero. 
Mills’s  Major  Cartwright. 
Potts’s  Beauty  of  England. 
Laurie’s  Adonis. 


Glory  of  Cheshunt. 


Nicholson’s  Venus. 

Miller’s  Conspicua. 

Burley’s  Superb. 

Fletcher’s  Emperor  Alexander. 
Taylor’s  Ploughboy. 
Thompson’s  Revenge. 


Syke’s  Complete. 
Tomlinson’s  Commander. 
Warris’s  General  Blucher. 
Wringley’s  Northern  Hero. 
Berry’s  Lord  Primate. 
Dickson’s  Apollo. 

Kenion’s  Lord  Chancellor. 
Whitaker’s  True  Blue. 
Egyptian  Queen. 


Bang  up. 


Page’s  Champion. 
Oliver’s  Lovely  Ann. 
Howard’s  Sweepstakes. 
Lee’s  British  Crown. 
Netherwood’s  Othello, 
Gorton’s  Stadtholder. 
Ned  Ludd. 

Booth’s  Freedom. 


Mr.  Shearer  believed  that  they  required  great  attention  to 
bring  them  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  ;  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  place  them  in  a  conservatory  exposed  to  midday  sun,  to  fade 
and  to  abridge  their  season  of  beauty.  When  shifted,  the  decayed 
roots  to  be  removed,  and  then  placed  beside  a  north  wall  for  the 
advantage  of  shade  ;  he  objected  to  the  use  of  32-sized  pots,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  over-potting. 

Mr.  Massie  admired  the  paper  for  the  plain  and  simple  mode 
of  treatment  adopted,  which  is  best  for  all  plants  when  they  are 
found  to  thrive  and  flower  well.  As  expense  was  an  item  of  con¬ 
sequence  in  many  places,  he  recommended  to  stand  them  beside  a 
wall  with  a  west  aspect,  to  be  protected  by  a  temporary  structure 
of  boards,  and  in  very  severe  weather  a  few  mats  to  be  tied  in 
front ;  he  objected  to  their  introduction  to  the  drawing-room,  as 
they  suffer  much  by  the  removal  and  neglect  in  such  an  uncon¬ 
genial  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Shearer  preferred  to  grow  them  in  frames  to  a  stage,  but 
a  stage  facing  the  north  was  useful. 

Mr.  Sherwood  observed  that  the  compost  he  used  was  the 
same  as  Mr.  Morse  recommended  ;  during  winter  he  kept  his 
plants  under  hand-glasses,  in  a  veranda  open  to  the  south,  but 
sheltered  from  all  the  other  quarters;  the  tops  of  the  hand¬ 
glasses  could  be  removed  at  pleasure,  and  were  never  put  on  but 
in  very  severe  weather  ;  he  removed  them  to  a  cold  frame,  and 
top-dressed  them  about  a  month  before  flowering.  When  the 
blooms  expanded,  to  be  removed  to  the  green-house  or  con¬ 
servatory.  His  object  in  keeping  them  in  a  dry  situation  in  winter 
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was,  to  imitate  their  natural  climate,  being  natives  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  Switzerland,  in  altitudes  considerably  affected  by  cold :  but 
that  does  not  warrant  us  to  suppose  that  they  would  bear  the 
same  low  temperature  here,  when  deprived  of  their  hardihood  by 
a  long  course  of  cultivation.  That  they  were  improved  by 
manure,  if  judiciously  employed  ;  and  that  nature  had  provided 
for  them  decaying  vegetable  matter  by  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  ;  for  while  the  long  roots  penetrated  far  into  the  almost 
sterile  earth,  by  which  a  sufficiency  of  water  was  secured,  they 
developed  fresh  absorbing  organs  around  the  base  of  the  stem, 
by  which  they  could  extract  nutriment  from  the  decayed  matter 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  explained  the  different  qualities 
of  water  to  prove  the  advantage  of  selecting  that  element  most 
essential  to  the  health  of  the  plant ;  and  entered  into  a  physiolo¬ 
gical  explanation  of  the  cause  of  that  powdery  matter  observed 
on  Auriculas. 

Mr.  Caie  admired  the  essay,  detailed  the  practice  recom¬ 
mended  by  Hogg,  and  advised,  if  placed  in  the  conservatory  or 
any  other  desirable  situation,  to  be  elevated  near  the  glass,  and 
shaded  during  bright  sunshine. 

Mr.  Keane  had  used  bone  dust,  which  was  a  gentle  stimu¬ 
lating  manure,  and  very  gradual  in  its  decomposition.  Any 
diseased  part  of  the  plant,  which  is  readily  caused  by  too  much 
wet  or  any  neglect,  wras  scraped  out,  and  tallow  applied  to  the 
part.  He  never  observed  that  the  blooms  received  injury  from 
exposure  to  the  sun,  when  its  influence  at  that  early  season  of 
the  year  was  very  mild. 

Mr.  Gribbins  was  obliged  to  Mr.  Morse  for  bringing  forward 
such  an  excellent  paper.  However  they  may  be  situated  in 
nature,  he  would  not,  in  culture,  expose  them  to  cold  winds  or 
frosty  air. 

Mr.  Sherwood  agreed  with  Mr.  Keane  that  bone  dust  was 
good  manure  for  them.  He  sowed  seeds  in  April  on  shallow 
boxes  or  pans  in  light  sandy  soil,  placed  in  a  warm  situation  in 
the  open  air,  to  be  kept  moist,  but  protected  from  heavy  rains. 

Mr.  Massie  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  bone  dust ;  frames 
were  useful,  but  he  preferred  to  place  them  in  the  situation  he 
described,  kept  cool,  as  the  least  excitement  from  heat  will 
dwindle  them. 

Mr.  Caie  made  a  few  observations  on  the  nature  of  the  pow- 
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dery  matter  on  the  plants  ;  and  observed  that  the  natural  situation 
in  which  they  are  found  growing  on  high  mountains  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  surrounded  by  very  transparent  air,  and  by  altitude  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  influence  of  strong  sun — all  these  certain  circum¬ 
stances  tended  to  perpetuate  the  colours. 

Mr.  Me  Evoy  believed,  if  the  system  recommended  in  the  con¬ 
cise  and  modest  essay  was  followed,  that  success  would  be  the 
consequence.  Me  has  seen  them  do  well  exposed  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sun,  by  which  the  proper  juice,  the  grand  principle 
of  vegetable  organization,  is  elaborated,  aim  sheltered  in  the  shade 
to  prolong  the  vivid  colours  of  the  flowers.  He  planted  his 
offsets  along  the  margin  of  a  border,  in  a  shady  situation,  closely 
compressed,  where  they  flowered  remarkably  well.  He  saw  them 
grown  in  vegetable  mould,  obtained  from  the  decayed  trunks  of 
old  oak  and  willow  trees,  with  a  small  portion  of  well  decomposed 
dung,  by  a  gardener  who  always  obtained  the  first  prizes  for  his 
plants.  As  a  proof  of  their  hardihood  to  bear  a  very  low 
degree  of  temperature  with  impunity,  he  observed,  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  at  Weymouth,  in  the  severe  winter  of  1837-38,  kept  his 
valuable  collection  of  Auriculas  beside  a  south  wall,  covered 
with  ferns,  and  he  did  not  lose  six  plants.  His  practice  was  to 
syringe  them  indiscriminately  ;  if  any  became  sodden  to  turn  the 
pots  on  their  sides  ;  to  expose  them  in  the  winter  months  to  all 
the  sun  possible,  plunged  in  saw  dust,  and  covered  with  shutters 
during  the  sharp  and  cutting  winds.  The  system  of  the  plant 
being  changed  by  culture,  the  natural  state  of  growth  on  the 
declivities  of  Switzerland,  covered  with  snow,  may  be  a  useful 
hint;  but  would  be  a  useless  practice  for  an  artificial  and  improved 
system  of  cultivation.  He  used  deers’  and  sheep’s  dung  manure 
water,  as  very  stimulating  manures  produce  a  luxuriance  of 
foliage  injurious  to  the  development  of  the  flowers,  and  causing 
the  premature  decay  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Bell  thought  a  shaded  situation  was  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  for  them ;  and  that  it  was  not  of  so  much  use  to  know 
what  very  low  degree  of  temperature  they  will  bear  without 
injury,  or  the  analysis  of  water  to  procure  the  most  agreeable 
for  them,  as  it  would  be  to  obtain  practical  information  of  the 
best  method  to  grow  them  for  the  production  of  fine  trusses  of 
odoriferous  flowers. 

Mr.  Shearer  saw  the  sorts  indigenous  to  Scotland  covered 
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with  snow  for  several  weeks  ;  but  the  good  sorts  in  cultivation 
should  be  nurtured  with  care  and  attention,  and  supplied  with 
proper  stimulants  to  bring  them  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection 
in  which  they  are  exhibited  by  florists. 

Mr.  Sherwood  alluded  to  a  paper  on  Heartsease  by  a  Mr. 
Earl,  in  which  unfermented  dung  was  recommended  as  pro¬ 
ducing  more  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  than  if  well  rotted.  It 
was  carrying  out  the  doctrine  of  Sir  H.  Davy  ;  but  while  the  use 
of  it  for  Heartsease  might  be  good,  it  would  be  productive  of 
serious  injury  to  other  plants  ;  therefore  the  practical  gardener 
should  not  be  led  astray  by  any  scient  fic  doctrines,  however 
plausible,  but  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and  discretion  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  are  applicable,  and  when  they  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  Caie  observed  that  the  plausible  theory  promulgated  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  that  manure  was  most  nutritive  when 
applied  in  a  fresh  or  undecomposed  state  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
was  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  practice  of  all  Agriculturists 
and  Horticulturists. 

Mr.  Keane  explained  that  Sir  H.  Davy  believed  the  ammonia 
and  gases  generated  by  fresh  dung  would  increase  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  soil,  and  would  be  imbibed  by  the  sponglets  of  the 
roots  to  nourish  the  plant.  He  valued  the  science  of  chemis¬ 
try,  as  far  as  it  tended  to  teach  the  gardener  the  properties 
of  soils,  by  which  he  would  be  able  to  incorporate  the  different 
ingredients  to  form  the  compost  best  adapted  for  the  culture  of 
each  particular  tribe  of  plants. 

Mr.  Morse  concluded  the  discussion  by  entering  fully  into 
the  details  of  his  practice,  which  escaped  his  notice  when  writing 
his  paper. 


NOTES  ON  PELARGONIUMS,  &c. 

The  paper  to  which  H.  H.  D.’s  communication  refers,  had 
reference  to  plants  which  are  strictly  seasonal  ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  all  the  plants  of  tropical,  or  any  other  lati¬ 
tudes,  are  of  this  character.  Plants  are  adapted  to  places,  not 
places  to  plants, — though  in  our  artificial  treatment  we  must 
adapt  the  place  to  the  plant. 
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Now,  in  most  extensive  countries  where  the  seasons  are  marked 
more  by  rain  and  drought  than  by  heat  and  cold,  there  are  places 
which  are  seasonal,  and  others  which  are  not.  Some  plants  are 
adapted  to  the  one  of  these,  some  to  the  other,  and  some  to  both. 
Of  the  last  some  are  hard-wooded  and  some  soft-wooded  shrubs  ; 
and  even  in  the  most  tropical  climates,  the  very  same  species  may 
be  found  naked  on  the  parched  plain,  and  in  all  the  luxuriance 

s. 

of  its  foliage  by  the  bank  of  the  perennial  stream. 

Pelargoniums  are  soft-wooded  shrubs  of  this  description.  They 
are  not  tropical  plants,  for  the  whole  558  species,  including 
hvbrids  and  their  endless  varieties,  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  from  other  parts  of 
Africa,  about  the  same  number  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  one 
from  Tristan  d’Acunha,  which  is  in  a  still  higher  latitude  than 
the  Cape.  The  latitude  of  the  Cape  answers  to  that  of  Barbary 
and  Syria  ;  and  though,  upon  the  margins  of  the  desert  there, 
the  vegetation  is  seasonal,  yet,  where  there  is  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture,  it  is  ever-green  and  almost  ever-growing.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  intermediate  latitude,  between  the  tropical  and  the  tempe¬ 
rate, — between  the  winter  of  drought  and  the  winter  of  cold  ; 
and  in  so  far  as  the  solar  action  and  its  distribution  are  concerned, 
the  tendency  is  to  perennial  verdure  ;  and  there  are  many  of  the 
plants  that  die  down  or  become  leafless  on  the  arid  places,  that 
would  have  very  different  characters  if  transplanted  to  the  humid 
ones.  The  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  character  of  the 
surface  and  soil,  may  occasion  great  modifications  ;  but  wherever 
there  is  the  proper  supply  of  moisture,  vegetation  is  always  true 
to  the  degree  and  distribution  of  the  solar  energy. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  Cape  Colony.  The  violent 
drought  of  the  south-east  monsoon,  and  the  deluging  rain  of  the 
north-west,  give  it  a  highly  seasonal  character  in  all  exposed 
places  ;  but  uniformity  of  seasons  is  its  essential  character,  as 
depending  on  the  sun.  It  follows,  as  matter  of  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  that  this  also  should  be  the  essential  character  of  its 
leading  vegetation.  By  the  banks  of  the  seasonal  torrent  on  the 
Karoo,  the  Pelargoniums  have  thin  leaves,  and  suspend  their 
growth  during  the  extreme  drought  ;  but  bring  them  to  the 
moist  places,  and  they  would  be  ever-green,  and  nearly  ever¬ 
growing  ;  and  this  last  is  really  their  natural  situation. 

It  is  true  that,  toward  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  their  growth 
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is  a  little  diminished  even  there ;  and  in  our  culture,  they  are 
the  better  for  being  in  the  open  air  during  the  last  part  of 
summer,  and  the  first  of  autumn  ;  because  this  makes  them  less 
tender  than  if  they  remained  in  the  green-house  all  the  year. 

If  this  exposure  is  continued  just  long  enough  for  giving  the 
plants  a  little  consistency,  but  not  so  long  as  to  suspend  their 
action  by  driving  it  into  the  wood  and  buds,  then  they  are  in 
proper  condition  for  obeying  any  stimulus,  either  for  forcing,  or 
for  a  fine  natural  bloom  early  in  the  season.  But  if  it  is  carried 
too  far,  they  lose  their  leaves,  do  not  answer  for  forcing,  and  do 
not  bloom  so  early  or  so  rich.  All  of  which  shows  that,  though 
they  can  bear  drought,  neglect,  and  any  degree  of  cold,  above 
absolute  frost,  for  a  portion  of  the  year  ;  yet,  that  their  nature 
is  essentially  adapted  to  the  ever-green  districts  of  their  native 
regions.  It  is  this  adaptation  to  two  modes  of  treatment, 
together  with  their  redolence  of  life  in  every  joint,  and  the 
greater  number  being  essentially  one  species,  that  have  rendered 
these  plants  such  obedient  and  plastic  things  under  the  hand  of 
the  skilful  cultivator.  There  are  few,  if  any,  plants  more  easily 
propagated,  either  by  cuttings  or  by  seeds.  The  first  is  used 
chiefly  to  increase  the  number  of  an  approved  variety,  and  the 
last  to  obtain  new  varieties  by  cross  impregnation.  The  vast 
success  which  has  attended  Pelargoniums  should  lead  those  who 
speculate  in  plants  to  try  other  soft-wooded  shrubby  ones  which 
are  natives  of  similar  places. 

Conductor. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  DENDROBIUM. 

BY  MR.  P.  N.  DON. 

(  Continued  from  p.  18.  J 

16.  Dendrobium  Cambridgeanum. — The  flowers  are  bright 
orange.  This  is  a  beautiful  species  ;  the  leaves  are  ovate  and 
acuminate,  alternate  on  the  stem,  or  pseudo  bulb  ;  the  flowers 
come  out  opposite  the  leaves,  two  and  three  together ;  they  arc 
very  large  ;  the  stems,  or  pseudo  bulbs,  are  compressed  and  thick  ; 
they  do  not  grow  to  any  great  length,  but  this  is  a  very  distinct 
species.  It  is  pendent,  and  thus  does  best  in  a  basket  ;  requires 
a  cool  and  dry  rest ;  when  growing,  requires  plenty  of  moisture 
and  great  heat.  A  native  of  the  East  Indies;  introduced  in 

1837. 
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17.  Dendrobium  aureum  is  another  beautiful  species  :  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  of  a  light  gold  colour,  with  the  lip  like  burnished 
gold,  and  somewhat  fringed.  It  is  an  upright  growing  species, 
the  pseudo  bulbs  being  very  small  at  the  base,  and  thickening 
towards  the  top,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  club  ;  does 
well  either  in  a  basket  or  pot ;  requires  a  good  rest  when  done 
growing.  This,  like  all  the  others,  requires  to  have  its  flowers 
grown  and  expanded  in  a  moist  heat ;  so  that  all  of  them  as  soon 
as  they  show  for  flower,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  dry-house,  and 
put  into  the  moist  and  hot  one,  till  such  time  as  the  flowers  are 
expanded  ;  they  then  should  be  taken  into  the  dry-house,  there  to 
remain  till  they  have  finished  flowering  ;  they  then  should  be 
taken  back  into  the  growing-house.  A  native  of  Ceylon  ;  in¬ 
troduced  in  1  837. 

18.  Dendrobium  Paxloni. — Colour  of  the  flowers  is  orange 
and  yellow,  that  is,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  while  the  lip 
is  orange.  This  is  a  neat  and  handsome  species  ;  the  leaves  are 
Linnean  pointed,  of  a  pale  green.  This  is  not  a  large  growing 
species.  The  flowers  proceed  out  from  near  the  top  of  the  pseudo 
bulbs,  opposite  the  leaves,  in  spikes  :  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  ; 
introduced  in  1837-  It  does  well  either  in  a  basket  or  pot  ;  re¬ 
quires  a  dry  rest  when  done  growing,  as  all  the  species  do  ;  and 
they  all  require  plenty  of  heat,  and  to  be  well  watered  and 
syringed  when  growing,  that  is,  after  they  have  got  into  a  strong 
state  of  growth.  When  they  are  taken  out  of  the  dry-house  for 
flowering,  very  little  water  should  be  given,  but  they  should  be 
gently  syringed. 

1 9.  Dendrobium  denudans  is  a  pretty  species  :  the  pseudo 
bulbs  are  about  one  foot  and  a  half  long,  pendent  when  well 
grown  ;  the  leaves  are  ovate  and  pointed,  very  small  ;  the  flower 
spikes  come  out  opposite  the  leaves,  about  ten  on  a  pseudo  bulb  ; 
the  flowers  are  white  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  and  very 
linear  ;  the  petals  fold  over  the  column,  while  the  sepals  spread 
out,  the  lip  is  of  a  greenish  white,  and  round  and  recurved  at  the 
apex  :  a  native  of  Nepaul ;  introduced  in  1838.  This  requires  a 
dry  rest  when  done  growing  ;  a  basket  is  best  suited  for  it ;  this 
flowers  as  soon  as  it  has  completed  its  growth. 

20.  Dendrobium  stuposum. —  The  flowers  are  white;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  greenish  white,  while  the  lip  is  almost 
a  pure  white,  beautifully  striped,  or  rather  veined  ;  the  leaves  are 
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linear,  and  lanceolate,  and  small.  As  this  is  a  somewhat  pendent 
species,  a  basket  does  well  for  it  :  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  ; 
introduced  in  1837*  This  requires  a  very  dry  rest  when  done 
growing ;  and  flowers  at  the  commencement  of  the  growing 
season. 

21.  Dendrobium  heterocarjpum. — This  is  like  aureum  in  its  growth, 
and  appears  not  to  be  a  large  growing  species ;  the  flowers 
are  golden  coloured,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  yellow,  the  lip 
being  gold.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  requires  a  dry  rest ; 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  ;  introduced  in  1837.  This  does 
vrell  in  a  pot ;  is  an  upright  species. 

22.  Dendrobium  longicornu. — This  is  a  very  handsome  species  : 
the  flowers  are  bluish,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  greenish 
white,  while  the  lip  is  marked  with  orange  yellowr  and  pink,  or  a 
wdiite  ground  ;  the  lip  has  at  the  base  a  long  spur,  which  gives 
the  name  ;  the  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  hairy,  as  well  as  the 
stem  or  pseudo  bulb,  which  gives  the  plant  a  singular  appearance  ; 
does  wrell  on  a  log  of  -wood  with  sphagnum  :  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies  ;  introduced  in  1828.  This  also  requires  a  rest  when  done 
growing :  flowers  early  in  (he  season. 

23.  Dendrobium  plicatili  is  a  very  singular  species  :  a  native 
of  Manilla;  introduced  in  1838.  The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish 
yellow  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  somewhat  brown,  and  the  lip  is 
beautifully  round  or  plaited,  being  of  a  greenish  yellow,  writh  a 
few  purple  spots ;  the  pseudo  bulbs  are  club-shaped,  very  much 
branched  ;  each  pseudo  has  only  one  leaf,  wrhich  makes  them  have 
a  very  naked  appearance  ;  the  flowers  come  out  from  the  top  of 
the  pseudo  bulb,  only  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  they  only  last 
one  day,  so  that  it  may  be  called  a  diurnal  species.  This  does 
well  on  a  log,  or  in  a  basket ;  the  leaves  are  ovate. 

24.  Dendrobium  multicaule  is  another  of  the  single-leaved 
species  ;  in  habit  somewhat  like  the  last,  but  it  is  more  branching, 
and  smaller  in  all  its  parts  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  bluish  ;  the 
lip  is  marked  with  red  and  pink,  and  large  and  folded  inwards, 
which  gives  it  a  very  singular  appearance  ;  the  flowers  come  out 
at  the  top  of  the  pseudo  bulb  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last,  and 
last  only  one  day :  it  is  by  no  means  a  fine  flowerer.  A  native 
of  the  East  Indies  ;  introduced  in  1835 

25.  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  an  upright  growing  species  ;  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  a  most  abundant  flowerer.  This  is  another  of  the  many 
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that  are  well  worth  cultivating  ;  the  spikes  come  out  near  the  top  of 
the  pseudo  bulbs,  and  opposite  the  leaves  ;  it  bears  only  three  or  four 
leaves  at  the  extremity  of  the  pseudo  bulb  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow, 
but  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  lip,  which  is 
of  a  rich  yellow  ;  this  requires  a  rest  when  done  growing  ;  flowers 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  ;  is  a  native  of  Nepau.1  ;  was 
introduced  in  1833  ;  and  does  better  in  a  pot  than  in  a 'basket. 

26.  Dendrobium  sulcatum. — Furrowed.  The  flowers  of  this 
are  yellow,  in  spikes  like  the  last,  but  not  quite  so  large.  This 
is  an  upright  growing  plant,  with  from  two  to  three  leaves  at  the 
top  of  the  pseudo  :  the  bulb  is  compressed  and  furrowed  ;  the 
leaves  are  ovate,  and  of  a  dark  green  ;  a  handsome  species,  and 
scarce  ;  flowers  in  the  autumn  :  a  native  of  India  ;  introduced 
in  1837.  Does  best  in  a  pot  ;  and  requires  a  cool  dry  rest. 

27.  Dendrobium  candidum. — Flowers  white.  This  is  a  very 
neat  species  ;  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  ;  introduced  in  1836  ; 
flowers  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season  ;  a  rare  plant ;  a 
pot  or  basket  does  well  for  it ;  and  it  requires  a  dry  and  cool  rest. 

28.  Dendrobium  formosum  is  the  most  splendid  of  all  the 
species  :  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  yellowish  white  ;  the  lip 
is  ivory,  and  very  large  ;  the  leaves  are  ovate  and  acuminate  ; 
hang  with  the  stem  or  pseudo  bulb  ;  a  very  scarce  plant ;  does 
best  in  a  basket,  as  it  is  a  pendent  species  ;  and  is  a  very  robust- 
looking  plant ;  requires  a  dry  and  cool  rest  when  it  has  completed 
its  growth:  a  native  of  the  East  Indies;  introduced  in  1837. 
Every  person  who  has  a  collection,  ought  to  try  and  get  this  plant. 

29.  Dendrobium  aggregatum. — A  lovely  species,  and  an  abun¬ 
dant  flower.  When  well  grown,  the  spikes  will  produce  as  many 
as  twenty  flowers  on  each  ;  and  each  pseudo  bulb  will  have  two 
and  three  spikes  ;  and  when  the  plant  is  large,  it  will  be  covered 
with  yellow  and  orange.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  the  lip  is  orange  ;  the  flowers  are  very  large  ;  the 
leaves  are  thick  and  rigid,  lanceolate,  obtuse,  or  rounded  at  the 
apex ;  the  pseudo  bulbs  are  small,  and  only  one-leaved.  It  is  not 
like  any  other  Dendrobium,  with  the  exception  of  Jenkinsii ;  the 
flowers  when  first  expanded,  are  very  pale,  but  in  a  day  or  two 
will  come  to  their  brilliant  colour.  This  is  the  case  with  many 
other  of  the  species  :  a  basket  or  pot  suits  this  best ;  and  it  re¬ 
quires  a  dry  rest :  a  native  of  the  East  Indies ;  introduced  in 
1828, 
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30.  Dendrobium  Jenkinsii  is  a  very  pretty  species  :  the  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  very  large  for  the  plant,  which  is  very  small,  and 
resembles  a  small  variety  of  aggregatum  ;  but  is  a  well  marked 
species  :  it  does  well  on  a  log  of  wood,  better  than  in  either  a 
basket  or  pot ;  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  :  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies  ;  introduced  in  1837. 

31.  Dendrobium  speciosum. — A  strong  growing  species :  a  native 
of  Australia  :  the  leaves  are  broadly  ovate  and  retuse,  and  of  a 
strong  texture,  being  rigid  ;  the  flower’s  stem  proceeds  out  of  the 
top  of  the  pseudo  bulb,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  two  feet  when 
the  plant  is  in  fine  health  ;  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  flush 
red.  This  also  requires  a  very  cool  and  dry  rest  when  done 
growing  ;  it  does  best  in  a  pot :  introduced  1801. 

32.  Dendrobium  cemulum. — A  very  pretty  species  ;  a  native  of 
Australia  :  the  pseudo  bulb  does  not  grow  larger  than  twro  inches 
high  ;  the  flowers  are  white  and  striped  with  purple  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  white  ;  the  lip  is  curved  downwards,  but  the  petals 
laying  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  lip,  or  rather  the  column  ; 
the  sepals  spread  out  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  m  Den¬ 
drobium  denudus  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  flower  is  like  that  species  ; 
the  leaves  are  small  a,nd  ovate,  and  are  very  stiff  and  rigid,  only 
one  leaf  to  the  pseudo  bulb  ;  the  flower  stems  come  out  at  the  top 
of  the  pseudo  bulb,  and  droop,  which  gives  the  whole  plant  a 
neat  appearance.  It  is  a  very  abundant  flowerer,  and  loves  to  grow 
on  a  piece  of  very  hard  wood,  and  to  be  suspended  ;  requires  a 
very  dry  rest :  introduced  in  1822. 

33.  Dendrobium  rigidum. — A  native  of  Australia.  This  species 
has  not  flowered  in  this  country  as  yet,  at  least  not  that  I  know  of  : 
introduced  1824  ;  does  best  on  a  log  of  wood;  and  also  requires 
a  dry  and  cool  rest  when  done  growing. 

34.  Dendrobium  linguiforme. — Tongue  leaved.  This  is  another 
curious  species  ;  the  leaves  are  very  short  and  thick,  and  on  very 
short  and  narrow  pseudo  bulbs,  or  rather  stamens,  for  pseudo, 
bulbs  they  cannot  be  called :  the  whole  plant  is  a  little  creeping 
tuft  of  dark-green  thick  leaves  ;  the  flowers  are  white  and  striped ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  and  the  lip  is  striped  with  purple  ; 
the  flowers  come  out  from  the  base  of  the  leaves,  or  at  the  top  of 
the  stems  ;  the  flowers  are  near  the  same  form  as  those  of 
semulum  :  introduced  in  1810.  This  does  best  on  a  log  of  wood, 
with  very  little  moss  about  it;  requires  a  dry  and  cool  rest,  or  it 
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never  will  flower,  but  will  continue  to  grow  on  ;  when  rested  will 
flower  freely. 

35.  Dendrobiumteretifolum . — Threadlike-leaved.  Another  neat 
and  pretty  species  ;  a  native  of  Australia  ;  the  flowers  are  purple ; 
the  leaves  are  thready;  the  stem  is  very  small.  This  requires  a 
dry  rest:  introduced  in  1823  :  does  best  on  a  piece  of  wood. 

36.  Dendrobium  Heyneanum. — A  native  of  Bombay  ;  introduced 
in  1828.  I  have  never  seen  this  species  flower.  Tt  is  a  drooping 
species,  and  requires  a  basket  to  grow  it  in ;  the  leaves  are 
lanceolate-cumulate.  This  requires,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  genus, 
a  dry  rest  when  done  growing. 

37.  Dendrobium  cassytlioides. — The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
yellow  ;  and  it  is  a  very  beautiful  and  handsome  species  :  a  native 
of  Australia. 

38.  Dendrobium  amplum. — The  pseudo  bulbs  are  formed  like  a 
species  of  Maxillaria,  more  than  that  of  a  Dendrobium  ;  having 
to  each  pseudo  bulb  a  long  segome  ;  the  leaves  are  lanceolate 
and  acuminate  ;  the  leaves  and  pseudo  bulbs  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour ;  the  pseudo  bulbs  are  small,  and  four  angular.  I  have 
never  seen  the  flowers  of  this  species,  but  I  believe  they  are 
orange,  and  very  large,  having  only  one  flower  to  each  pseudo  bulb  ; 
the  stem  on  which  the  flower  is  produced  is  only  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  high,  and  proceeds  from  the  top  of  the  pseudo  bulb  :  is 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies  ;  introduced  in  1837  :  is  a  very 
scarce  plant ;  its  species  requires  a  dry  rest  to  flower  it ;  does 
well  on  a  piece  of  wood. 

39.  Dendrobium  alpestre. — The  leaves  are  linear  and  very 
short ;  the  pseudo  bulbs  are  not  more  in  height  than  an  inch 
and  a  half ;  the  roots  are  few  and  very  small ;  the  flowers  are 
white  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  with  the  lip  of  a  greenish 
white,  striped  with  purple  ;  the  spikes  of  flowers  proceed  out 
from  near  the  apex  of  the  pseudo  bulb,  and  they  droop  down 
much  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  in  denudus  and  aemulum,  and 
several  other  species  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  little  plant;  and  is  a  very 
abundant  flowerer  when  well  grown.  It  ought  to  have  a  good 
rest,  after  it  has  done  growing  and  flowering  ;  is  a  native  of 
Napaul  ;  found  growing  on  rocks:  introduced  in  1839:  does 
best  on  a  log  of  wood  ;  and  should  not  have  too  much  moss 
about  it. 

40.  Dendrobium  Macncei. — A  native  of  Ceylon  :  is  an  erect 
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growing  plant,  with  the  leaves  ovate-obtuse,  livid  at  the  apex,  and 
large,  and  of  a  light  green,  with  the  pseudo  bulb  branching  out 
into  other  pseudo  bulbs  or  stems ;  the  flowers  are  whitish  yellow  ; 
they  come  out  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  ;  they  do  not  have  any 
stem  to  the  flowers,  but  they  are  sepile  at  the  apex  of  the  pseudo 
bulb  :  introduced  in  1838:  does  well  in  a  pot,  or  on  a  log  of 
wood  ;  and  is  a  rather  pretty-looking  plant ;  a  dry  rest  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  this,  as  well  as  the  others. 

41.  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum  is  a  pendent  species,  and  I 
believe  is  very  beautiful  ;  the  flowers  are  orange,  with  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  lighter  colour ;  the  stems  or  pseudo  bulbs  are  nof 
large  ;  the  leaves  are  broad  at  the  base,  and  acuminate  at  the 
apex,  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  the  pseudo  bulb  ;  a  handsome 
species;  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  ;  introduced  in  1836:  this 
requires  a  dry  rest ;  and  flowers  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing 
season. 

42.  Dendrobium  elongatum. — This  species  is  the  Dendrobium 
speciosum  in  miniature  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Australia  :  the  flowers 
are  yellow ;  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  paler  colour  than  the 
lip  ;  the  flowers  proceed  out  at  the  apex  of  the  pseudo  bulb,  and 
a  slender  stem,  and  are  erect ;  flowers  at  the  commencement  of 
the  growing  season:  introduced  in  1834:  is  a  pretty  species; 
does  best  on  a  log  of  wood  ;  and  requires  a  very  dry  and  cool 
rest. 

There  are  many  other  species,  that  have  not  yet  flowered  in 
the  country,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  as  this  work  proceeds  ; 
or  as  the  various  species  come  into  flower. 

When  the  plants  show  flowers,  they  should  be  removed  out  of  the  dry- 
house,  and  placed  in  the  growing-house,  and  now  and  then  syringed  till  such 
time  as  the  flower-buds  are  about  to  open.  At  the  same  time,  a  very  little 
water  should  be  given  ;  but  the  moisture  should  be  kept  up  so  that  the  buds 
may  swell  to  their  proper  size  ;  and  when  they  have  opened  fully,  or  at  their 
full  expansion,  they  then  should  be  removed  back  into  the  dry-house,  there  to 
remain  till  the  flowers  are  over ;  then  take  them  back  into  the  growing-house,' 
there  to  grow ;  and  plenty  of  water  should  be  given,  as  I  have  already  recom¬ 
mended,  and  besides  they  should  be  well  syringed.  The  heat  of  the  growing- 
house  should  range  from  70  to  100  degrees;  and  that  of  the  dry-house  from 
60  to  70,  but  should  never  be  higher  than  70,  though  it  may  even  go  as  low  as 
55,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  plants.  When  they  are  dry,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  plants  have  their  pseudo  bulbs  properly  finished 
off,  before  they  are  taken  out  of  the  growing-house  and  put  into  the  dry- 
house  ;  for  unless  that  is  done,  they  would  be  apt  to  shrivel,  and  then-  the 
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plant  would  most  likely  be  condemned,  and  that  without  having  a  proper  trial. 
In  a  large  collection,  by  this  system,  there  will  always  be  a  constant  succession 
of  flowers,  for  some  of  the  species  will  require  to  be  taken  out  of  the  growing- 
house  into  the  resting-house,  while,  vice  versa,  they  will  be  coming  out  of  the 
dry-house  into  the  growing-house  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  For  the  most 
part,  all  the  leafy  species  lose  their  leaves,  while  those  with  few  and  thick 
leaves  are  not  apt  to  lose  them  so  soon  as  those  that  are  more  leafy,  and  have 
the  leaves  of  thinner  texture. 

Tooting  Nursery.  •  P.  N.  Don. 
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Stove.  —  The  plants  here  will  now  begin  to  push  for  their  summer’s 
growth  ;  they  will,  consequently,  require  more  attention  ;  as  they  grow  they 
should  be  trained  in  proper  order,  and  where  too  thick  the  shoots  must  be 
thinned.  Water  may  be  given  plentifully.  Forcing  flowers  will  still  con. 
tinue  in  beauty  ;  treat  them  the  same  as  for  last  month.  This  is  the  best 
time  for  sowing  seeds  of  stove  plants,  and  other  modes  of  propagation.  Ama- 
ryllas*  will  now  be  coming  into  flower ;  give  them  but  little  water  till  the 
flowers  open  ;  then  increase  it  gently. 

Greenhouse.— All  soft-wooded  and  free-growing  plants  require  shifting 
this  month.  Pinch  off  the  points  of  the  shoots  of  all  such  plants;  this  keeps 
them  bushy,  and  increases  the  number  of  flowers.  Air  should  be  given  on 
every  fine  day  for  about  four  or  five  hours,  though,  perhaps,  on  the  same  day 
a  little  fire  may  be  necessary  at  night.  Camellias  will  now  be  blooming  ; 
they  should  have  a  tolerable  supply  of  water ;  and  it  may  be  given  in  larger 
quantities  to  the  other  plants  also. 


FLCTWER  GARDEN. 

Auriculas  will  now  require  constant  attention ;  they  should  have  a  little  top” 
dressing  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Ranunculus  should  now  be  planted. 
Tulips  should  have  all  the  weather  ;  and  those  bulbs  that  have  been  covered 
during  winter  should  have  the  covering  removed  by  degrees.  Alterations  may 
still  be  made.  Roses  for  forcing  next  season  should  now  he  potted.  Dahlias 
may  now  be  started  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  the  cuttings  taken  off  for 
striking  as  soon  as  they  are  about  three  inches  long.  Pansies  may  now  be 
planted  out  for  an  early  bloom.  A  few  tender  annuals  may  be  sown. 
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THE  WEATHER  FOR  JANUARY. 

In  noticing  the  weather  for  December,  we  remarked  that  it  had  set  in  for 
what  may  he  called  a  good  and  wholesome,  hut  very  severe,  winter.  The  frost 
which  set  in  in  December,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  mantling  of  snow,  did 
not  give  way  till  the  close  of  the  month ;  and  then  it  did  so  only  partially,  and 
for  a  short  time.  There  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  electric  repulsion  between  the 
atmosphere  and  the  earth,  so  that  they  could  not  work  together ;  but  after  this 
partial  thaw,  a  severe  thunder  storm,  extending  over  many  parts  of  England, 
occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  instant.  Unless  in  damage  to  a  few 
steeples,  this  thunder  storm,  which  was  as  violent  as  unexpected,  appears  to 
have  done  no  harm  whatever,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  opened  a  free  com¬ 
munication  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The  first  effect  was  in  exces¬ 
sive  cold,  increasing  in  intensity  every  day  until  the  7th,  when  in  some  of  the 
low  lying  places,  though  there  was  little  or  no  wind,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
zero  nearly  all  the  day  long.  On  this  day  a  very  unusual  phenomenon  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  A  gentleman  gardener,  in  lifting  some  trees  which  had  lain 
felled  on  the  ground  for  some  months,  observed  under  them  a  full-sized  toad 
as  awake  and  lively  as  though  it  had  been  in  the  dog  days.  Soon  after  this 
the  frost  partially  gave  way,  and  there  were  alternate  freezing  during  the  night 
and  thawing  during  the  day.  On  the  Saturday  week  after  the  severest  frosty 
day,  a  lady  observed  some  animal  in  the  lane  before  her,  getting  on  with  un¬ 
gainly  steps,  and  with  its  eyes  glaring  very  brilliantly  in  the  reflected  light. 
Upon  examining  this  animal,  she  found  it  also  was  a  toad  ;  and  it  appeared 
to  be  making  its  escape  from  a  nest  which  the  rain  had  flooded,  to  any  more 
dry  situation  which  it  might  be  able  to  find.  These  simple  facts  are  not  un¬ 
worthy  the  notice  of  naturalists,  as  we  believe  they  run  counter  to  some  of 
their  favourite  theories.  That  what  we  have  stated  are  facts,  however,  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  doubt. 

When,  a  few  days  after  this,  the  original  snow  and  ice  had  wholly  disappeared, 
it  was  found  that,  wherever  the  snowy  covering  had  been  laid,  and  it  was  pretty 
general,  not  the  most  delicate  flower  or  culinary  vegetable  had  sustained  the 
slightest  injury.  Their  appearance  was  far  superior  to  what  it  would  have 
been  had  they  been  covered  with  mats,  straw,  litter,  or  any  substance  warmer 
than  snow.  We  shall  not,  however,  enter  more  largely  at  present  into  the  effect 
of  snow  u^on  growing  vegetables  ;  but  shall  reserve  it  for  a  general  article  we 
purpose  to  write  on  that  subject.  Since  then  there  have  been  alternate  falls  of 
snow  and  rain,  with  tranquil  and  sunshine  weather  interspersed  between  ;  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  present  appearances,  we  should  say  that  everything  is  in 
fair  train  for  an  early  and  favourable  spring. 
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ZENOBXE. - PICOTTEE. 

W  e  have  selected  this  beautiful  specimen  of  one  of  the  choicest 
florist’s  flowers,  as  the  illustration  for  our  present  number.  The 
flower  is  the  property  of  Messrs.  Youall,  of  the  Yarmouth  Nur¬ 
sery,  Great  Yarmouth,  who  have  excellent  and  healthy  plants  of 
this  variety,  as  well  as  many  other  choice  ones,  on  sale,  at  moderate 
prices,  considering  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  They  warrant 
them  true  to  their  variety,  and  not  liable  to  run  a  brake,  which 
are  great  matters  in  flowers  so  difficult  to  be  kept  to  their  colours 
as  fine  Carnations — Flakes,  Bizarres,  and  Picottees. 


THE  CARNATION,  DIANTHUS  CARYOPHYLLUS. 

This  flower  belongs  to  the  class  Decandria ,  and  order  Dygynna , 
of  Linnseus,  and  to  the  natural  order  Caryophyllece,  though  some 
botanists  have  doubts  as  to  the  origin  being  exactly  the  same  as 
the  Clove,  to  which  the  name  more  strictly  applies.  It  is  probable 
that  we  owe  the  Carnation  to  the  same  source  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  many  of  the  older  ornaments  of  our  gardens,  viz.  to 
the  monks,  who  introduced  flowers  and  fruits  from  Italy  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  superior  to  any  that  were  previously 
known  in  England ;  and,  by  foreign  instruction,  they  appear  to 
have  managed  them  in  a  manner  superior  to  anything  known  to 
our  cultivators  at  that  period. 
vol.  ii.  no.  Hi. 
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Wherever  it  originated,  or  by  whomsoever  it  was  introduced, 
the  Carnation  is  a  very  old  favourite,  on  account  both  of  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  its  colours,  and  the  exquisite  pungency  of  its 
scent ;  and  though  other  flowers  have  had  their  day,  and  gone  into 
neglect,  it  is  as  great,  and  deservedly  as  great,  a  favourite,  both 
with  the  professional  gardener  and  the  amateur,  as  ever  it  was. 
Some  of  our  foremost  cultivators,  among  whom  we  may  name 
Mr.  Hogg,  of  Paddington,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  his  particular 
department,  have  paid  the  most  intimate,  and,  if  we  may  say  so, 
scientific  attention  to  the  culture  of  this  flower,  as  well  for  the 
obtaining  of  new  varieties  as  for  the  preservation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  favourites  already  in  the  field.  But  although  we  mention 
Mr.  Hogg  as  standing  high  in  this  department  of  the  floricultural 
art,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to  say  that  many  others,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  do  not  breed  very  choice  Carnations. 

Carnations  are  usually  divided  into  three  classes — Flakes, 
Bizarres,  and  Picottees.  The  flakes  have  the  colours  in  broad 
stripes,  and  seldom  more  than  two ;  white  being  the  ground 
colour,  and  the  second  colour  any  shade  from  deep  purple  to  the 
palest  pink  of  the  peach  blossom.  Bazaars  have  usually  more 
than  two  colours,  variously  broken  into  stripes  ;  and  the  beauty 
of  colour  in  them  depends  on  the  proportions  of  the  different 
tints,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  blended  and  contrasted. 
Picottees  are  dotted,  or  marked  over  with  little  spots,  besides  the 
colours  which  they  have  in  greater  breadth  ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
their  beauty  depends  upon  the  tint  and  brilliancy  of  these  dottings. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  three  deserves  the  preference, 
for  fine  varieties  of  all  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  addition  to 
colour,  the  flower  should  be  of  ample  size,  the  petals  finely  formed 
and  arranged,  and  the  grass  or  stem  supporting  the  single  flower, 
or  the  truss,  or  bunchy  as  it  may  be,  strong,  and  of  a  healthy 
colour. 

In  growing  Carnations  to  perfection,  the  first  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown.  In  all  cases  this 
must  be  an  artificial  compost,  because  there  is  no  natural  soil  in 
this  country  exactly  fit  for  growing  fine  Carnations ;  and  if  the 
soil  is  not  a  profitable  one,  all  the  rest  of  the  labour  of  the  culti¬ 
vator  is  lost. 

The  first  ingredient  to  be  sought  is  a  proper  loam,  which  should 
be  obtained  from  maiden  ground ;  the  top  spit  only  to  be  taken, 
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and  the  loam  not  to  be  so  clayey  as  to  adhere  to  the  fingers,  but 
to  feel  soft  and  oily,  and  have  a  pleasant  smell.  To  make  a  proper 
compost,  upon  a  pretty  large  scale,  the  component  parts  are  : — 
one  load  of  this  loam,  half  the  quantity  of  good  black  mould,  two 
loads  of  thoroughly-rotted  horse-dung  from  an  old  cucumber  or 
melon  bed,  taking  care  that  there  is  no  mushroom  spawn  in  it, 
and  two  large  barrow  loads  of  rather  coarse  sand,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  washed  with  water.  If  the  loam  is  of  a  stiff  nature, 
the  quantity  of  sand  must  be  increased.  This  is  the  rough  com¬ 
post  ;  and  it  must  be  kept  for  a  year,  and  frequently  turned, 
especially  during  the  frost,  so  that  it  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  too  much  blanched  by  the  rain.  A  little  lime, 
mixed  hot  with  the  heap  while  turning  it,  is  of  service  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  larva  of  insects,  which  are  very  destructive  to  all  the  more 
delicate  flowers. 

The.  method  of  propagation  is  by  seed,  by  pipings,  or  by  layers ; 
the  first  to  obtain  new  varieties,  and  the  others  to  preserve  and 
multiply  establishments.  The  time  for  taking  the  pipings  or 
layers  is  when  the  plant  has  come  into  bloom,  and  before  it  is  too 
far  advanced  ;  otherwise  they  will  have  become  hard,  and  not 
strike  quite  so  easily. 

Carnations  require  pure  air  and  free  exposure  to  it,  except  at 
times  when  this  would  affect  the  colours  of  the  blooms  ;  and  then 
the  blooms  must  be  protected  by  shades  of  glass  or  paper,  but  the 
grass  left  as  freely  exposed  to  the  air  as  possible.  If  the  propa¬ 
gation  is  by  seed,  it  should  be  sown  in  April,  and  the  seed  covered 
with  fine  compost.  When  planted  out  in  beds,  where  they  are  to 
remain  to  flower,  they  should  be  put  ten  inches  apart,  the  bed 
being  of  the  proper  compost,  and  well  prepared.  Before  the 
flower  stem  makes  its  appearance,  the  pots, — if  the  plants  are  in 
these, — -should  get  a  top  dressing  of  rich  compost,  and  water  must 
be  given  during  the  growth  of  the  stem  and  the  swelling  of  the 
flower  pod. 

As  the  plants  advance,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pods  have 
no  tendency  to  burst  on  one  side.  This  may  be  prevented  by 
gently  tying  with  moist  bast ;  or  if  it  is  obstinate,  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pod  may  be  slit  with  a  sharp  knife.  At  this  time  the 
side  shoots  should  be  taken  off,  and  the  blooms  in  the  truss  re¬ 
duced  to  the  number  which  the  stem  can  properly  bear.  After 
farther  advance,  circular  bits  of  card  should  be  put  round  imme- 
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diately  under  the  flower,  and  the  guard  or  lowest  series  of  petals 
spread  neatly  upon  these.  Then  paper  caps,  or  small  shades  of 
glass,  must  be  suspended  over  the  flowers,  to  prevent  the  sun  and 
rain  from  injuring  the  colours,  and  these  should  be  removed 
towards  evening  to  give  a  little  air.  When  these  precautions  are 
taken,  the  blooms  may  be  obtained  in  the  greatest  perfection  that 
the  plants  will  admit  of.  If  they  are  to  be  bloomed  in  pots,  these 
pots  should  be  large,  and  the  plants  transferred  to  them  early  in 
April ;  after  which,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  in 
the  open  border.  In  winter  they  should  be  secured  from  very 
severe  weather  by  hoops  and  mats,  or  some  such  contrivances  ; 
but  still  they  should  have  as  much  of  the  free  air  as  possible. 

As  the  Carnation  is  grown  by  an  almost  countless  number  of 
florists,  there  are  different  modes  of  treatment  recommended  ;  but 
the  notes  we  have  given  are  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
the  most  successful  growers,  and  therefore  we  can  recommend 
them  as  containing  nothing  visionary. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CORYANTHES. 

BY  MR.  DON. 

As  the  best  mode  of  treatment  for  this  beautiful  and  singular 
genus,  1  should  recommend  their  being  grown  in  pots  rather  than 
in  baskets.  When  the  plants  have  got  about  six  or  eight  pseudo 
bulbs,  they  should  then  be  removed  into  very  large  pots  ;  the  pots 
should  be  filled  up  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  with  very 
large  potsherds,  and  over  them  should  be  laid  the  roots  of  the 
pteris,  or  eagle  fern,  cut  into  lengths  :  then  commence  to  build  the 
mound,  which  should  be  raised  about  five  inches  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  The  mound  should  narrow  a  little  towards  the  top, 
and  on  that  should  be  placed  the  plant ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
the  mound  should  be  pressed  as  firm  as  possible,  and  finished  off 
neatly,  some  pegs  being  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
mound  together.  The  pot  in  which  this  genus  is  grown,  should 
be  of  the  most  fibrous  nature  possible.  The  season  for  potting 
should  be  either  March  or  April ;  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
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potted,  they  should  be  put  into  the  growing  house,  where  they 
should  have  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  till  towards  the  latter 
end  of  September,  when  they  should  be  removed  into  the  cool 
and  dry  house,  and  have  air  every  fine  day,  as  that  will  harden 
and  prepare  the  pseudo  bulbs  for  flowering  and  growing  with 
more  vigour  the  following  season.  One  great  reason  why  this 
tribe  of  plants  has  never  been  flowered  to  perfection  is,  that 
they  have  all  along  been  kept  in  the  house  in  which  they  have 
been  growing,  and  very  often  with  the  same  heat  and  moisture 
as  they  had  in  their  season  of  growth,  so  that  the  plants  were 
always  kept  in  a  spongy  state  ;  and  thus  they  never  could  form 
flowering  buds, — or  if  they  did,  these  were  often  rotted  off,  or  so 
much  weakened,  that  they  never  could  come  to  perfection.  In 
their  native  country,  after  their  season  of  growth  is  over,  then 
follows  a  rather  cool  and  very  dry  season,  which  ripens  the  sound 
or  pseudo  bulbs.  This  season  is  then  followed  by  a  third,  which 
is  their  flowering  season  ;  the  temperature  is  warmer  than  that  of 
the  resting  season,  and  the  dews  are  more  frequent  and  more 
copious.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  mode  of  treatment  for 
all  Orchidacse  is  that,  in  their  season  of  growth,  they  should  have 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  very  little  air ;  and  in  their 
season  of  rest,  they  should  have  no  moisture,  and  abundance  of 
air  when  the  weather  is  fine,  as  that  hardens  and  prepares  the 
plants  for  flowering  and  growing  with  more  vigour. 

The  number  of  species  in  this  genus  is  very  few  at  present ;  but 
it  is  a  truly  natural  genus  in  its  habit  and  its  flowers.  I  shall 
enumerate  the  known  species,  which  are  as  follow. 

Coryanthes  macrantha. — A  nati  ve  of  Brazil.  This  is  truly  a  mag¬ 
nificent  species  ;  the  flowers  are  very  large  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  beautifully  spotted  ;  and  the  lip  and  column  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  small  helmet.  When  the  flowers  are  fully 
expanded,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  thrown  back,  and  have  some- 
thing  the  appearance  of  the  wings  of  a  bat,  and  leave  the  lip  and 
column  exposed.  The  column  has  two  horns  at  the  base,  out  of 
which  comes  a  clear  insipid  fluid,  that  falls  into  the  lip,  which  is 
formed  like  a  cup  ;  and  when  it  is  full,  the  column  separates  from 
the  lip,  and  the  fluid  runs  out ;  and  when  it  is  all  out,  the  column 
then  gets  into  its  place  again  ;  and  then  it  fills  again,  and  so  on 
for  three  or  four  times,  till  the  flower  is  completely  exhausted 
and  dies.  The  flower  is  of  a  very  short  duration  ;  but  if  the  plant 
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is  in  a  strong  healthy  state,  it  will  have  a  number  of  spikes,  with 
two  to  three  flowers  on  a  spike.  The  pseudo  bulbs  are  round, 
and  many- angled,  very  thick  at  the  base,  and  tapering  towards 
the  top.  The  leaves  are  two  on  each  pseudo  bulb  ;  they  are 
lance-shaped,  pointed,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour.  It  is  readily 
known  from  the  other  species  by  its  much  shorter  bulb,  and 
broader  and  shortened  leaves.  The  flower  spikes  are  pendent, 
as  in  all  the  species. 

Coryantlies  speciosus. — This  is  a  very  pretty  and  distinct 
species.  The  flowers  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  species,  and  of  a  different  colour,  they  being  all  of  one 
dingy  yellow.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  thrown  back  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  ;  but  the  pseudo  bulbs  are  very 
much  longer  than  that  of  Macrantha,  and  taper  much  more :  the 
leaves  are  two  to  each  pseudo  bulb,  long  and  narrow,  and  very 
much  pointed  ;  the  flowers  are  three  to  four  on  a  spike ;  the 
spikes  come  out  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo  bulb,  and  are 
pendent,  which  gives  the  plant  a  handsome  appearance  when  in 
flower. 

Coryanthes  maculata  are  elegant  species.  The  whole  flower  is 
spotted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  first  species.  The 
flowers  are  very  much  like  those  of  Macrantha,  but  much  smaller, 
and  it  has  the  pseudo  bulbs  and  leaves  of  Speciosus  ;  they  are  not 
easily  distinguished  from  one  another  when  they  are  not  in  flower. 
There  is  another  species  very  like  this,  having  the  habit  of  this 
species,  but  differing  very  much  in  the  marking  of  the  flowers  ;  it 
is  a  species  not  yet  named,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  species.  These 
are  all  the  species  belonging  to  this  genus  which  at  present  are 
known. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  about  shading,  as  the 
season  is  now  fast  advancing.  The  only  thing  which  I  should 
recommend  for  shading  is  that  of  coarse  canvass,  being  much 
better  than  any  thing  else  that  I  know  of :  it  admits  the  light 
much  better  than  any  thing  else,  and  at  the  same  time  breaks  the' 
rays  of  the  sun.  I  should  not,  as  is  the  custom,  take  off  the  canvass 
at  night,  as  taking  off  the  canvass  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
I  should  generally  say,  admits  too  great  a  flood  of  light  at  that  late 
period  in  the  afternoon.  In  their  native  country,  it  is  well  known, 
the  day  is  only  about  twelve  hours  long  ;  while  in  this  country,  in 
the  summer,  it  is  much  longer,  and  consequently,  I  should  say,  it 
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is  necessary  that  the  rays  of  light  should  be  partly  excluded  after 
six  in  the  evening, — this  means  rendering  the  days  as  nearly 
equal  to  the  tropical  day  as  possible,  for  we  generally  find  tropical 
plants  succeed  better  when  the  days  are  nearly  equal,  that  is, 
when  we  have  twelve  hours  day  and  twelve  hours  night.  .Another 
evil  arises  when  the  shading  is  taken  off  at  night — the  air  in  the 
house  becomes  very  dry  :  but  when  the  canvass  is  left  on,  the 
moisture  in  the  house  condenses  upon  the  plants  in  the  form  of 
dew,  which  strengthens  them  very  much,  and  makes  them  more 
vigorous,  and  more  able  to  stand  the  intense  light  of  the  succeed¬ 
ing  day.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  most  plants  are  in  great 
part  composed  of  carbon,  and  that  is  chiefly  generated  at  night, 
or  on  dull  days,  but  for  the  most  part  at  night.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  that,  when  the  day  commences  at  one  in  the  morning, 
and  ends  at  ten  at  night,  they  then  have  but  little  time  to  imbibe 
carbon,  which  is  their  principal  food  ;  they  must,  therefore,  be 
taking  in  oxygen,  which  completely  exhausts  them,  and  renders 
them  feeble,  and  unable  to  perform  their  functions.  As  plants, 
for  the  most  part,  grow  more  at  night  than  they  do  throughout 
the  day,  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  let  the  houses  go  cool 
throughout  the  night,  but  not  by  the  foolish  system  of  admitting 
air  in  the  growing-house.  In  the  resting-house  that  is  of  no 
consequence,  especially  in  the  summer  season. 

P.  N.  Don. 

Tooting  Nursery, 

Feb.  17  th,  1841. 


FLOWER  GARDENS. 

Laying  out  flower  gardens,  that  is,  fixing  the  boundaries  and 
arranging  the  beds  and  borders, — grouping  the  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants, — together  with  tracing  the  walks  and  disposing 
the  buildings,  ornaments,  or  other  features, — requires  as  much 
taste  and  judgment  as  is  required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plants. 

We  have  all  read  of  the  elaborately-designed  flower  gardens  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Right  lines,  right  angles,  and  regular  geome¬ 
trical  figures,  then  prevailed ;  and  lest  these  should  not  be 
complicated  enough,  all  kinds  of  fret  and  scroll  work  were 
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imitated  on  smooth  turf,  or  on  a  surface  of  gravel,  therein  forming 
beds  of  the  most  tortuous  and  whimsical  character.  This  style 
was  introduced  into  the  royal  and  many  noblemen’s  gardens  in 
Britain,  but  almost  entirely  disappeared  soon  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  last  century.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  new  scheme, 
the  leading  character  of  which  consisted  in  irregular  dispositions, 
and  indiscriminate  intermixture  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs, 
arranged  without  order  in  clumps  and  groups,  bounded  by  waving 
lines.  This  new  fashion  of  irregular  planting  was  not  only  adopted 
in  flower  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds, — it  was  transferred  to  the 
park  also ;  and  in  this  style  the  greater  number  of  the  country 
seats  in  this  country  appear  at  this  day  ;  and  although  it  has  been 
the  reigning  taste  for  above  this  hundred  years  past,  it  has  not 
escaped  censure.  The  accurately-cut  edges  of  the  walks  and 
clumps,  were  said  to  be  hard  and  too  obtrusive,  making  the  line 
between  the  plants  and  turf  too  distinct.  Box  edgings  were 
equally  objectionable,  as  they  formed  no  softened  intermediate 
link  between  the  turf  or  gravel  and  the  trees.  These  defects 
were  partly  done  away  with,  by  giving  up  digging  the  clumps, 
and  allowing  the  turf  to  flow  in  among,  and  be  lost  under,  the 
plants.  The  edges  of  the  walks,  too,  were  beaten  down  almost 
level  with  the  gravel,  which  took  off  from  the  ditch-like  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  walks. 

Professional  men,  and  among  others,  Mr.  Loudon,  have  shown 
themselves  indefatigable  in  carrying  on  a  history  of  landscape 
gardening, — describing  its  changes,  recording  the  merits  of  the 
various  styles,  as  well  as  pointing  out  their  defects,  with  the  laud¬ 
able  view  of  defining  the  taste,  and  fixing  the  execution  upon 
something  like  sound  principles.  With  respect  to  flower  gardens, 
Mr.  Loudon  even  recommends  the  old  French  style,  in  certain 
situations, — that  is,  where  the  flower-plots  are  looked  down  upon 
from  a  terrace  above  ;  because  if  plots  are  designed  and  displayed 
in  very  elegant  forms,  and  regularly  disposed  with  respect  to  each 
other,  their  elegance  of  design  and  variety  of  outline  are  lost, 
unless  seen  from  an  elevated  station.  And  all  this,  he  thinks,  is 
perfectly  consistent,  because  a  flower  garden,  being  a  confessedly 
artificial  creation,  every  device,  every  mark  of  art  is  admissible, 
in  order  to  interest  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

On  level  grounds,  or  that  which  is  nearly  so,  Mr.  L.  has,  in  one 
of  the  late  numbers  of  the  “  Gardeners’  Magazine,”  advised  to 
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keep  up  the  artistical  character  of  a  flower-garden,  by  disposing 
all  the  plants  in  circular  beds,  each  of  these  containing  a  group 
of  one  species  or  family  ;  and  to  give  variety,  making  the  circles 
of  different  sizes,  varying  from  eighteen  inches  to  six  feet  in 
diameter  ;  and  as  another  source  of  variety,  placing  the  circles 
singly,  or  in  larger  or  smaller  masses  or  constellations ,  as  he  calls 
them.  In  one  place  a  large  circle  may  be  surrounded  by  several 
small  ones  :  or,  where  a  thicket  may  be  required,  two  or  three 
large  circles  may  be  irregularly  fringed,  with  a  number  of  various 
sized  ones,  always  observing  that  no  two  circles  be  nearer  together 
than  two  feet.  As  these  circles  may  be  variously  disposed  on  the 
turf,  there  would  be  no  sameness  in  the  composition,  and  much 
variety,  both  of  form  and  foliage,  would  be  the  result.  If  squares 
were  used  instead  of  circles,  more  variety  might  be  given  ;  but  as 
angles  cannot  be  so  well  concealed  by  planting,  the  curving  out¬ 
line  of  circles  are  to  be  preferred. 

As  the  tallest  growing  plants  would  always  occupy  the  centres 
of  the  circles,  and  the  others  according  to  their  stature  would  be 
graduated  down  to  the  peripheries,  the  whole  might  be  supposed 
to  appear  like  an  assemblage  of  distinct  tufts  or  cones  of  foliage. 
But  this  would  be  no  more  offensive  to  the  eye  than  what  is 
commonly  called  a  hanging  wood ,  which  is  universally  admired  in 
sylvan  scenery,  from  the  numerous  catching  lights  reflected  from 
such  a  surface. 

The  adoption  of  this  style,  for  giving  pleasing  features  to  a 
flower-garden,  affords  facilities  to  the  flower-gardener  for  group¬ 
ing  his  plants,  and  in  choosing  just  such  sized  beds  as  will  contain 
his  stock  of  plants,  whether  perennials,  biennials,  or  annuals. 
Single  trees  of  the  most  ornamental  character  may  occupy  the 
centres  of  some  of  the  larger  circles  ;  and  these  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  shrubs  of  similar  foliage  and  hue  :  and  from  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  tints  and  manner  of  leafing  of  the  different  groups,  if 
judiciously  associated  or  dissociated  by  the  planter,  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  will  arise. 

A  full  breadth  of  lawn  in  due  proportion  to  the  area  of  the 
garden  should  be  preserved,  and  which,  from  the  shape  of  the 
beds,  would  have  an  exceedingly  varied  outline,  advancing  or 
receding  from  the  eye,  from  whatever  point  it  may  be  viewed. 

Gardens,  which  have  been  laid  out  in  this  manner,  it  is  said, 
have  a  very  fine  effect ;  and  though  recommended  by  Mr.  L.  for 
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flower-gardens,  lie  guards  himself  against  it  being  supposed  that 
he  would  recommend  the  same  style  in  planting  a  park,  lest  it 
should  cause  the  reintroduction  of  the  odious  feature  of  round 
clumps ,  which  disfigure  so  many  of  our  modern  parks,  and  which 
have  been  deservedly  condemned. 

This  style  of  planting  in  circles  being  the  newest  idea  and 
advice  offered  on  the  subject,  it  is  fit  that  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  should  be  apprised  of  the  same. 

Chelsea, 

February  17,  1841. 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  FLOWERS  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

PLANTS  ON  SALE. 

We  resume  this  department  of  our  Journal ;  but  owing  to  the 
great  length  of  some  of  the  original  articles,  we  must,  for  the 
present  month  at  least,  confine  it  to  rather  narrow  limits. 

MR.  CATLEUGH,  OF  HANS-STREET,  SLOANE-STREET,  CHELSEA, 

Has  a  choice  collection  of  Geraniums  (Pelargoniums,)  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Heartsease,  Chrysanthemums, Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Picottees, 
and  Auriculas,  many  of  which  are  of  the  most  improved  sorts, 
and  raised  by  the  most  approved  breeders,  especially  what  may 
be  called  amateur  breeders.  And  here  we  may,  in  passing, 
remark,  that  amateurs  who  have  the  requisite  capital,  facilities, 
and  spirit,  may  render  vast  service  to  the  floral  art  by  obtaining 
new  and  choice  varieties,  and  distributing  them  to  the  trade  for 
propagation,  and  the  supply  of  the  public.  We  feel  convinced 
that  an  amateur  may  do  much  more  in  this  way  than  is  in  the 
power  of  nurserymen,  generally  speaking.  The  trade  of  breeding 
plants,  though  it  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  is  now  im¬ 
proving  rapidly  every  day,  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  in 
which  the  division  of  labour  can  be  applied  to  it  in  the  most 
efficient  manner.  The  nurseryman  who  supplies  the  public  must 
have  a  variety ;  and  that  variety  must  consist,  in  almost  every 
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case,  of  plants  which  require  very  different  modes  of  treatment. 
The  amateur,  on  the  other  hand,  can  concentrate  his  whole  energy 
upon  his  particular  favourite ;  and  as  he  works  for  pleasure 
rather  than  for  profit,  he  can  carry  his  experiments  farther  than 
would  be  prudent  on  the  part  of  most  nurserymen.  When  such 
an  amateur  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  new  beauty,  he  has  all  the 
glory  of  it,  at  the  exhibitions  or  otherwise  ;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  he  has  the  farther  glory  of  making  it  a  boon  to  that  public, 
the  applause  of  which  is  the  real  stimulus  to  his  labours,  whether 
he  himself  is  aware  of  it,  or  no.  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Catleugh’s 
collection. 

Of  choice  Pelargoniums  he  has  103  varieties,  seventy- two  of 
which  are  grown  by  the  Rev.  R.  Garth,  by  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  and 
by  A.  Bainbridge,  Esq. ;  and  in  addition  to  these  he  has  fifty-two 
named  varieties,  of  good  quality ;  but  older,  and  consequently 
cheaper. 

Of  Calceolarias,  some  herbaceous  and  others  shrubby,  he  has 
more  than  sixty  choice  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Green,  (our  esteemed 
correspondent,)  and  by  Messrs.  Forster,  Alstone,  Barnes,  and 
Willmore.  Among  these  there  are  many  first-rate  beauties  of 
this  choice  and  fashionable  flower  ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  he 
has  many  of  the  older  sorts  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Mr. 
Green’s  seedlings  of  1840,  will  be  ready  for  sending  out  in  April, 
and  we  shall  give  due  notice  of  them. 

The  Heartseases  are  numerous,  varied,  and  choice;  and 
among  the  rest  are  six  choice  seedlings,  raised  at  Uxbridge,  and 
obtainable  only  from  Mr.  Catleugh.  These  are  White  Perfection, 
British  Queen,  Vanguard,  Miracle,  Victory,  and  Perfecta.  The 
Chrysanthemums,  Verbenas,  and  others,  are  well  worthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  florists  ;  and  we  can  assure  them  that  every  plant  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Catleugh  is  true  to  its  name,  and  in  excellent  growing 
condition. 
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ON  MOISTURE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FLORISTS  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Your  late  remarks  on  the  weather  as  affecting  vegetation, 
and  your  account  of  how  an  abundance,  or  paucity  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  expedites  or  retards  the  growth,  are  all  very  satisfactory. 
Every  observer  of  vegetable  development,  during  the  past  summer, 
must  agree  with  you,  in  accounting  for  the  early  shedding  of  the 
foliage,  as  being  a  consequence  of  the  want  of  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  ground  in  the  season  alluded  to.  This  circumstance,  by 
the  by,  is  a  proof  that  the  summer  shoots  are  well  ripened  ;  and 
it  is  a  kind  of  earnest  of  a  plentiful  crop,  at  least  a  plentiful 
flowering,  next  season. 

But,  besides  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  so  necessary  to  every 
plant,  there  is  another  agent  which  equally  affects  them,  though 
often  overlooked,  or  not  regarded  by  the  cultivator.  This  is  the 
stream  of  subterranean  heat,  which  is  ever  rising  through  the 
surface  strata  of  the  earth.  That  there  is  such  a  source  of  heat 
independent  of  that  of  the  sun,  and  also  a  source  of  moisture  in¬ 
dependent  entirely  of  that  of  rain,  is  incontestible.  These  together 
excite  and  support  vegetation,  when  their  united  agency  is 
totally  unheeded.  Indeed  the  existence  of  heat,  independent  of 
that  of  the  sun,  is  by  many  people  considered  perfectly  chime¬ 
rical  ;  and  so  far  have  these  doubts  been  carried,  that,  to  make  up 
for  the  want  of  heat  in  the  soil,  grape-vine  borders  have  been 
formed  and  artificially  heated  by  fire-flues  ;  the  inventors  con¬ 
ceiving  that  the  roots  require  the  same  temperature  as  that  in 
which  the  branches  are  kept.  But  this  no  where  obtains  in 
nature,  as  the  stratum  of  earth  in  which  the  roots  have  their 
range  is  of  pretty  equal  temperature  at  all  times  in  the  year,  and 
nearly  over  every  part  of  the  earth’s  surface.  On  the  sands  of 
Arabia  there  may,  indeed,  be  something  like  an  approximation  ; 
but  there  vegetation,  if  any,  is  dormant. 

But  in  this  country  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  in  the 
case  of  winter  forcing,  the  roots  and  branches  of  a  vine  are  very 
unequally  situated  ;  the  latter  being  in  a  heat  of  60  or  70  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit,  while  the  former  are  in  about  42.  But  this  is  no 
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greater  disparity  tlian  is  perfectly  natural  to  the  parts  respectively. 
For,  whatever  temperature  the  branches  may  be  exposed  to,  the 
fibres  of  the  roots,  from  their  extreme  delicacy,  require  a  much 
lower  degree  ;  being  equally  averse  to  light,  dry  air,  and  extreme 
heat.  Burning  the  roots  is  a  frequent  misfortune,  both  in  hot¬ 
beds  and  hothouses  ;  and  therefore  it  would  appear  that  arti- 

V 

ficially-heated  borders  for  trees  is  an  unnecessary  provision  ;  and 
in  all  cases,  if  the  bottom  of  the  border  be  sufficiently  porous,  the 
supply  of  subterranean  heat  will  always  be  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  working  roots. 

That  the  deeper  we  pierce  into  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the  higher 
the  temperature,  is  well  known  to  miners,  well-diggers,  and  even 
to  the  observant  husbandman,  who  employs  his  sub-soil  plough  ; 
to  the  planter  who  trenches  ;  and  even  to  our  friends  the  florists, 
who  invariably  trench  or  break  up  deeply  the  natural  bottom  of 
their  beds  before  laying  on  the  surface  compost.  The  good  effects 
of  so  doing  is  known  to  every  practical  man.  But  the  effects  are 
not  always  attributed  to  the  right  cause ;  some  declaring  that  it 
is  because  the  roots  have  more  scope  ;  others,  that  opening  the 
ground  so  deeply  admits  more  readily  all  atmospheric  influences  ; — 
both  ideas  being  just  as  auxiliaries  ;  but  the  main  and  principal 
effect  is  giving  facility  to  the  ascending  stream  of  humid  heat 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

That  such  phenomenon  is  constantly  in  operation,  is  very  visible 
at  this  time  of  the  year  (18th  Dec.),  if  we  only  look  at  the  gratings 
over  drains,  the  mouths  of  pits  or  wells,  or  remark  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  flowing  from  artesian  wells.  The  snow  upon 
newly  trenched  ground  disappears  sooner  than  it  does  upon  the 
firm  surface  around ;  and  it  has  often  been  observed,  that  snow  is 
faster  thawed  by  heat  radiating  from  the  earth,  than  from  a  milder 
change  in  the  atmosphere.  In  a  thaw,  any  solid  body — as  rocks, 
large  stones,  foundations  of  old  buildings,  or  pieces  of  timber  em¬ 
bedded  under  the  surface— -may  easily  be  discovered  by  the  snow 
lying  longer  over  them  than  it  does  on  the  surrounding  surface, 
free  from  such  obstructions. 

Ice-houses  are  warmer  than  the  open  air,  and  on  this  account 
they  must  be  bad  receptacles  for  preserving  ice ;  and  so  those 
which  are  sunk  deep  in  the  ground  are  far  less  useful  for  their 
purpose  than  ice-houses  built  on  the  surface.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  notice  that  it  is  not  the  heat  of  the  place  which  dissolves  ice  ;  it 
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is  the  impact  and  circulation  of  fresh  air  which  so  rapidly  destroys 
the  crystalization ;  and  therefore  an  air-tight  building  is  far  more 
efficient  than  one  made  deep  in  the  earth.  Turf  walls  and  a  thick 
conical  roof  of  thatch  make  the  best  ice-houses. 

It  is  probable  that  the  subterranean  heat  might  be  available  for 
some  domestic  purposes.  For  instance,  if  the  lower  ends  of  the 
discharging  pipes  from  the  gutters  of  a  roof  were  let  into  deep 
cesspools  in  the  ground,  a  current  of  warm  air  would  be  ever 
ascending  up  the  pipe,  and  prevent  the  same  from  being  frozen 
over  at  the  top.  And  so  a  small  greenhouse,  if  connected  with 
a  deep  pit  by  a  flue  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  might  repel 
any  extra  degree  of  frost  dangerous  to  the  plants  ;  and  perhaps 
some  other  advantages  may  be  gained  in  gardening,  by  obtaining 
accumulations  of  this  latent  heat.  But,  as  already  said,  deep 
trenching  of  beds  and  borders,  and  breaking  through  an  imper¬ 
vious  sub-soil,  is  the  easiest  practical  expedient  for  affording  to 
plants  the  excitement  of  terrestrial  radiation. 

Observer. 


ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  INSECTS. 

BY  JAMES  MAIN,  F.L.S. 

Floriculture,  like  every  other  branch  of  gardening,  has  its 
drawbacks,  not  only  from  accidents  of  wind  or  other  weather,  but 
from  invisible  enemies,  which  harbour  in  the  soil,  crawl  on  its 
surface,  or  fly  in  the  air.  Boots,  whether  fibrous,  tuberous,  or 
bulbous,  are  prej^ed  on  by  insects,  or  the  larvae  of  insects,  which 
live  in  the  ground.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  disfigured  by 
slugs  and  snails ;  and  even  the  flowers,  just  ready  to  burst  into 
beauty  and  fragrance,  are  utterly  destroyed  by  night-feeding 
insects. 

Every  tulip  grower  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  ravages  of 
the  wire-worm,  the  larva  of  a  kind  of  beetle  belonging  to  the 
genus  Elater  of  entomologists :  the  perfect  insect  is  frequently 
seen  during  summer,  in  gardens  and  fields,  on  the  ground,  or 
resting  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  It  is  of  a  dirty  grey  colour, 
rather  better  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  rather  narrow  in 
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proportion  to  its  length.  When  disturbed,  or  taken  into  one’s 
hand,  they  feign  death,  and  will  remain  motionless  for  a  minute 
or  two  ;  and  their  attempt  to  escape  is  by  a  sudden  leap  into  the 
air,  by  some  muscular  power  exerted  between  the  thorax  and 
abdomen.  The  larvse  are  yellow,  with  a  brown  head,  and  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  :  they  are  remarkably  tough, 
and  hence  their  provincial  name. 

They  are  mostly  brought  into  the  beds  of  the  flower  garden 
among  the  finest  foam  employed  for  enriching  the  beds,  and  for 
forming  suitable  composts  for  the  flowers.  They  devour  almost 
any  root  that  Mis  in  their  way,  particularly  tulips  ;  and  often 
destroy  some  of  the  most  valuable  bulbs.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
bury  pieces  of  turnips  or  potatoes  in  the  bed  ;  and  these  being 
attractive  to  the  worm,  and  examined  from  time  to  time,  the 
depredators  may  be  captured  and  killed. 

The  earwig  is  a  great  enemy  of  the  florist :  they  feed  by  night, 
so  that  they  are  not  detected  unless  sought  for  by  candle-light. 
Some  time  after  the  Schyzanthus  porrigens  was  introduced  into 
this  country,  the  plants  were  observed  to  be  sadly  mauled  by 
some  insect,  which  stripped  them  of  their  parenchymatous  bark 
during  the  night.  A  botanist,  whose  plants  had  suffered  in  this 
way,  was  resolved  to  detect  the  depredators  ;  and,  taking  his 
lantern,  repaired  at  midnight  to  the  border  ;  and  there  he  found  half 
a  dozen  “  peelers,”  or  more,  on  every  plant.  Searching  for  them 
by  day,  he  found  them  concealed  under  the  leaves  of  neighbouring 
plants,  but  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  capture  of  the  whole 
impossible. 

The  earwig  is  also  a  constant  plague  to  the  pink,  carnation,  and 
dahlia  grower :  and  furnishing  them  with  dry  receptacles,  such  as 
lobsters’  claws,  old  shoes  stuffed  with  hay,  or  small  flower-pots,  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  props,  for  them  to  retire  to  on  days,  is  perhaps 
the  best  plan  for  taking  them.  This  is  alluring  them  by  sympathy , 
which,  with  such  hardy  insects,  is  more  effectual  than  driving 
them  by  antipathy ,  as  no  harmless  application  to  the  plants  can 
kill  or  offend  the  mail- covered  earwig.  Flower-stands  are  some¬ 
times  set  in  pans  of  water,  to  prevent  the  approach  of  creeping 
insects  ;  and  this  is  a  defence  against  full-grown  earwigs,  because 
when  old  they  never  use  their  wings  ;  but  against  young  earwigs 
it  is  no  defence,  because  they  fly  by  night  as  well  as  any  other 
winged  insect. 
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There  are  many  others  of  the  beetle  tribe  of  insects  injurious  to 
the  florist,  both  without  and  within  doors.  The  green  fly, — the 
red  acarus,  or  spider,  as  it  is  commonly  called, — and  the  thrip,  are 
all  destructive  to  the  beauty  of  exotic  plants,  particularly  in  the 
stove  ;  but  for  the  two  last  an  efficient  remedy  has  been  found 
and  employed  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  King’s- road,  Chelsea.  This 
able  cultivator  of  all  the  rarest  exotics,  after  trying  various  expe¬ 
dients  for  banishing  the  red  spider  from  his  hot-houses,  thought 
of  a  plan  which  effectually  clears  the  plants  from  dust,  as  well  as 
insects.  He  makes  a  solution  of  glue  in  warm  water,  in  a  large 
tub  ;  and  when  sufficiently  diluted  by  additions  of  warm  water, 
and  while  yet  hot,  the  whole  infested  plant  is  plunged  in  the 
liquid,  and  immediately  returned  to  their  place  in  the  house. 
Thus  a  thin  coat  of  the  solution  remains  on  every  part  of  the 
plant,  incasing  every  insect  in  a  vestment,  in  which  they  can 
neither  breathe,  eat,  nor  move.  The  vestment  hardens  as  it 
cools  ;  and  after  a  day  or  two,  it  cracks  and  peels  off  the  plant, 
bringing  with  it  every  insect  which  it  involved. 

This  dipping,  it  will  be  observed,  can  only  be  performed  on 
portable  plants,  or  such  as  occupy  pots  or  boxes  not  heavier  than 
what  two  men  can  carry  in  their  arms.  On  large  specimens,  as 
orange  trees  and  the  like,  the  solution  must  be  thrown  on  with  a 
syringe,  or  applied  with  a  soft  brush. 

The  idea  of  encumbering  insects  on  plants,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  motions,  or  hampering  them  in  any  glutinous  mass,  is  an 
excellent  plan.  One  of  the  first  orchardists  of  the  age  recom¬ 
mends  soft  soap,  diluted  in  warm  water,  to  be  applied  with  a 
brush  upon  apple-trees,  infested  with  the  woolly  aphis,  or  Ame¬ 
rican  blight ;  for  this  not  only  clogs  and  kills  the  old  ones,  but 
prevents  all  migration  of  the  young.  A  band  of  any  glutinous 
fluid,  applied  round  the  edge  of  a  pot,  or  round  the  stem  of  a 
plant,  preyents  all  approach  to  the  head  by  creeping  insects. 
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RIPENING  OF  THE  AURANTIA. 

In  reply  to  the  query,  respecting  the  ripening  in  Britain  of  the 
lemon  and  the  orange,  we  have  to  say  that  fruits  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  do  come  to  some  sort  of  maturity  in  this  country, — that  is, 
they  grow  to  a  certain  size,  cease  to  grow,  and  then  decay  ;  and 
the  pulp  which  is  in  them  is  acid  ;  but  neither  rind  nor  pulp  re¬ 
semble  those  of  the  fruits  of  more  southern  and  congenial  climates. 
The  rind  is  thin  and  leathery,  and  almost  destitute  of  that  essen¬ 
tial  oil,  to  which  the  fruits  owe  their  particular  odour.  Then,  in 
the  pulp,  the  aroma  or  flavour  is  almost  entirely  wanting,  and 
the  taste  is  merely  an  acid,  and  that  not  of  the  most  agreeable 
kind. 

This  holds  true  of  the  oranges  grown  in  France,  as  well  as 
those  of  Britain  ;  and  thus,  though  the  Aurantia  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  tropical  fruits,  they  cannot  be  grown  beyond  certain 
latitudes,  or  except  where  the  air  is  of  a  peculiar  character. 

We  grow  the  pine  apple  in  our  stoves  to  as  high  perfection  as 
it  can  be  grown  in  its  native  localities  ;  and  as  this  is  a  more 
tropical  fruit  than  any  of  the  orange  tribe,  some  may  wonder  why 
it  comes  to  greater  perfection.  The  reason  is,  however,  obvious  : 
the  pine  apple  is  a  plant  which  loves  heat  and  a  rank  atmosphere ; 
whereas  the  orange  tribe  come  to  perfection  only  in  the  purest 
breezes  which  heaven  can  blow.  Therefore,  though  shelter  and 
artificial  heat  may  keep  them  alive,  make  them  grow  vigorously , 
and  bear  flowers  and  fruit,  they  cannot  give  the  flavour.  That 
must  be  the  work  of  nature,  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  the 
operation  of  natural  causes,  which  no  art  of  man  can  imitate.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  highly  aromatic  spices,  and  with  the  peculiar 
odour  of  some  flowers.  It  is  in  fact  a  very  peculiar  climatal 
adaptation,  and  one  to  which  we  may  have  again  to  revert  on  a 
more  extensive  scale.  In  the  mean  time,  we  hope  we  have  said 
enough  to  satisfy  our  inquirer. 


VOL.  it.  no.  in. 
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POLYANTHUS. 

Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 

Natural  Order,  Primulace^e. 

The  Polyanthus,  in  the  structure  of  its  roots,  tuber,  stem, 
leaves,  and  mode  of  flowering,  resembles  its  sister  the  Auricula  ; 
and  it  is  as  much  a  production  of  art.  Being  naturally  a  native 
of  moist  woods  and  meadows,  is  much  hardier,  and  better  suited 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  British  gardens,  than  the  Auricula.  It 
differs,  moreover,  in  being  a  variety  only,  and  not,  like  the  other, 
a  distinct  species. 

Its  propagation,  whether  from  seeds  or  offsets,  and  its  cultiva¬ 
tion,  either  as  a  bed  or  stage  flower,  is,  in  almost  all  respects, 
similar  to  the  Auricula.  The  difference  in  the  treatment  only 
requires  to  be  noticed. 

The  compost  for  the  Polyanthus  does  not  require  to  be  so  rich 
as  that  for  the  Auricula.  The  principal  part  should  be  fresh  and 
rather  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  moderate  portions  of  leaf  mould 
and  well-rotted  old  hot-bed  or  cow-duns:. 

They  may  be  flowered  in  pots  for  the  purpose  of  being  shewn, 
placed  on  a  stage,  in  a  conservatory  or  boudoir ;  but,  soon  as 
they  have  done  flowering,  they  should  be  immediately  turned  out 
into  a  north  or  east  open  border.  Their  fibres  being  very  attenu¬ 
ated  are  liable  to  be  hurt  by  drought,  and  consequently  require  a 
more  equable  degree  of  both  heat  and  moisture  than  they  can 
receive  in  pots.  But,  if  in  pots,  they  should  be  kept  plunged  in 
the  ground  in  a  similar  place  ;  i.  e.  on  a  border  having  an  east  or 
north  aspect. 

They  are  commonly  cultivated  on  such  borders,  because  they 
succeed  best.  An  east  aspect  seems  most  congenial  to  them  : 
they  delight  in  the  early  sun,  whether  of  the  year  or  of  the  day. 
If  the  natural  soil  of  the  border  be  unsuitable,  the  top  spit,  to  the 
depth  of  twelve  inches,  should  be  taken  out,  and  in  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation  should  be  laid  a  stratum  of  rotten  cow-dun o-,  two 
inches  thick.  This  is  not  intended  to  be  reached  except  by  the 
extreme  points  of  the  fibres,  should  they  descend  so  far,  but  to 
serve  as  a  reservoir  of  moisture,  and  a  source  of  gaseous  vapour 
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to  give  high  colour  to  the  flowers.  This  rich  layer  is  to  be 
covered  with  a  compost  (described  above)  to  receive  the  plants ; 
these  being  put  in  at  equal  distances  of  about  eight  inches  apart. 

In  dry  weather  they  will  require  frequent  watering,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  attacked  by  a  species  of  Acarus,  commonly  called  red 
spider,  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  them.  These  little  insects  are 
not  so  easily  driven  from  the  Polyanthus  as  they  are  from  some 
other  trees  and  plants,  because  they  can  secrete  themselves  in  the 
under  cavities  of  the  leaves,  to  which  water  cannot  be  easily  intro¬ 
duced.  Two  or  three  applications  of  tobacco  water,  thrown  for¬ 
cibly  on  with  a  garden  syringe,  while  the  lower  leaves  are  held 
up,  is  one  means  of  ridding  the  plants  of  them ;  but  this  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  repeated  very  often  in  dry  weather.  Slugs,  snails, 
and  earth-worms,  should  be  banished  with  lime  water. 

The  very  choice  sorts,  when  in  flower,  should  have  the  shelter 
of  a  hand-glass,  to  preserve  their  beauty  as  long  as  possible. 
Except  those  intended  to  ripen  their  seed,  all  should  have  their 
flower  stems  cut  away  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  faded.  Being 
prolific  bearers  of  seed,  its  production  receives  a  great  portion 
of  the  strength  of  the  plant ;  consequently,  the  shoots  and  flowers 
for  the  next  year  are  diminutive  ;  which  would  not  be  the  case,  if 
prevented  from  perfecting  seed. 

Description  of  a  fine  Polyanthus. — “  Its  properties  are  in  most 
respects  similar  to  those  of  a  fine  Auricula,  viz.  the  stem,  pedicles, 
and  formation  of  the  truss  ;  therefore  a  definition  of  its  florets  and 
petals  are  only  necessary  to  be  considered  in  this  place. 

“  The  tube  of  the  corolla  should  be  short,  well  filled  with 
anthers,  and  terminate  fluted,  rather  above  the  eye. 

“  The  eye  should  be  round,  of  a  bright  clear  yellow,  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  ground  colour  :  the  proportion,  as  in  the  Auricula, 
throughout  the  flower. 

“  The  ground  colour  is  most  admired  when  shaded  with  a  light 
and  dark  rich  crimson,  resembling  velvet,  with  one  mark  or 
stripe  in  the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  corolla,  bold  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  edging  down  to  the  eye,  where  it  should  terminate 
in  a  fine  point. 

“  The  florets  should  be  large,  quite  flat,  and  as  round  as  is 
consistent  with  their  peculiar,  beautiful  figure,  which  is  circular, 
excepting  those  small  indentures  between  each  division  of  the 
corolla. 
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“  The  edging  should  resemble  a  bright  gold  lace,  bold,  clear, 
and  well  defined,  and  so  nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  eye  and 
stripes,  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished.” — Madd. 

There  are  many  curious,  improved  varieties  of  the  primrose  ; 
such  as  the  different  -  coloured  double  ones,  which  are  well 
worth  cultivation.  Of  species,  a  few  have  been  lately  added  to 
British  collections,  particularly  a  very  showy  one,  Primula 
sinensis ,  from  China,  which  is  at  present  a  great  favourite.  As 
this  is  a  pretty  hardy,  free-growing  plant,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
by  high  cultivation  in  highly  compounded  soils,  it  may  assume  all 
the  diversity  of  form  and  colour  so  remarkable  in  its  congener  of 
European  origin. 


LIST  OF  BEST  VARIETIES  : — 


Allen’s  Favourite. 
Billington’s  Beauty. 
Brooke’s  Duke  of  York. 
Brown’s  King. 

Darlington’s  Defiance. 
Eckerley’s  Black  and  Gold. 
Hardman’s  ditto,  ditto. 

- -  Ranting  Widow. 

Park’s  Lord  Nelson. 
Pearson’s  Alexander. 


Smith’s  Lady  Nelson. 

Stretch’s  King. 

Tate’s  Prince  Regent. 

Thomas’s  Nelson. 

Thompson’s  Lord  Nelson. 
Thorpe’s  Golden  Fleece. 

Turner’s  Prince  of  Wales. 

- Princess  of  Wales. 

Yorkshire  Prince  Regent. 

Main's  Florist  Directory 


NOTES  ON  FLOWERS. 

Violet. — This  sweet  little  flower  is  an  universal  favourite.  The 
odorata  and  its  varieties  are  most  valued  ;  but  they  cannot  be  had 
in  perfection  unless  a  good  deal  of  pains  is  bestowed  on  them. 
Slugs  are  very  destructive  to  the  violet,  devouring  the  flowers  as 
much  before  as  after  they  are  in  bloom.  Where  the  flowers  are  in 
much  request,  beds  are  made  on  purpose  for  them,  composed  of  a 
layer  of  coal-ashes  on  the  bottom,  covered  with  a  compost  of 
peat-earth,  loam,  rotted  cow-dung,  and  sand  ten  inches  thick. 
On  this  young  runners  are  planted,  six  inches  apart,  in  July, 
carefully  attended ;  and,  when  the  cold  of  autumn  sets  in,  they 
are  covered  with  a  frame  and  lights,  and  defended  from  the  frost 
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throughout  the  winter.  Violets  should  be  potted  in  August  for 
forcing,  which  is  most  successfully  done  in  a  mild  hot-bed.  The 
double  Neapolitan  is  the  best  for  forcing. — Main . 

Chrysanthemum,.—' This  is  only  a  half-hardy  border  plant — 
requires  to  be  kept  in  pots,  and  nursed  in  a  frame  or  house  to  get 
it  to  flower  before  frost  sets  in.  They  are  propagated  by  slips 
taken  off  in  March,  by  cuttings  in  May,  or  by  layers  in  August. 
The  first  make  tall  and  strong  plants,  but  the  last  make  the  most 
handsome  and  bushy.  Large  flowers  are  obtained  by  thinning 
the  flower-buds,  i.  e.  all  the  secondary  buds  are  pruned  off. 
Such  as  flower  in  a  cluster  should  be  thinned  more  sparingly  ;  the 
Superb  Cluster  Yellow,  for  instance,  should  be  allowed  to  show 
its  character. — Gardener  s  Magazine. 

Dahlia. — This  is  one  of  our  most  splendid  autumnal  flowers. 
There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  varieties  obtainable  from  seed ;  and 
their  cultivation  is  as  easy  as  it  is  generally  known.  The  seed, 
sown  early  in  spring,  will  flower  in  the  end  of  summer.  The 
tubers  must  be  taken  out  of  the  open  ground  in  the  autumn,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  in  winter.  In 
the  early  spring,  the  tubers  of  the  favourite  kinds  are  divided, 
and  put  into  pots  six  inches  diameter,  and  kept  in  a  house  or 
frame  till  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  when  they  may  be 
turned  out  in  the  borders.  They  are  readily  and  expeditiously 
propagated,  by  taking  the  first  shoots  which  rise  from  the  tubers 
and  striking  them  in  a  little  heat.  Such  young  plants  produce 
the  handsomest  flowers.  They  flower  earlier,  and  grow  more 
dwarfish  in  the  poorest  soil ;  and  if  very  large  flowers  are  desired, 
all  the  inferior  branchlets  must  be  thinned  out. — Main . 


BOX  EDGINGS. 

The  Box  is  at  once  the  most  efficient  of  all  possible  things,  and 
the  prettiest  plant  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  The  colour 
and  form  of  its  leaf;  its  docility  as  to  height,  width,  and  shape ; 
the  compactness  of  its  little  branches ;  its  great  durability  as  a 
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plant  j  its  thriving  in  all  sorts  of  soils,  and  in  all  sorts  of  aspects  ; 
its  freshness  under  the  hottest  sun,  and  its  defiance  of  all  shade 
and  drip  ; — these  are  beauties  and  qualities,  which,  for  ages  upon 
ages,  have  marked  it  out  as  the  chosen  plant  for  this  very  im¬ 
portant  purpose.  The  box,  to  all  its  other  excellent  qualities, 
adds  that  of  facility  of  propagation.  You  take  up  the  plants  when 
they  are  from  three  to  six  inches  high,  when  they  have  great 
numbers  of  shoots  coming  from  the  same  stem  :  you  strip  these 
shoots  off,  put  them  into  the  ground,  to  about  the  depth  of  two 
inches,  or  a  little  more  ;  fasten  them  well  there,  first  with  the 
hand,  and  then  with  the  foot ;  clip  them  along  at  the  top  to 
within  about  two  inches  of  the  ground, — and  you  have  a  Box¬ 
edging  at  once. 

To  plant  the  Box  some  care  must  be  taken.  The  edging  ought 
to  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  gravel  walks  are  formed.  The  box 
ought  to  be  placed  perpendicularly,  and  in  a  very  straight  line 
close  to  the  gravel,  and  v/ith  no  earth  at  all  between  it  and  the 
gravel.  It  ought  to  stand,  when  planted  and  cut  off,  about  four 
inches  high ;  and  the  earth  in  the  borders  or  plats  ought  to  be 
pushed  back  a  little,  and  kept  back  for  the  first  year,  to  prevent 
it  from  being  washed  over  the  walks.  When  the  edging  arrives 
at  its  proper  height,  it  will  stand  about  seven  inches  high  on  the 
gravel  side,  and  will  be  about  three  inches  higher  than  the  earth 
in  the  border,  and  will  act  like  a  little  wall  to  keep  the  earth  out  of 
the  walks,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  in  the  look,  it 
will  do  as  effectually  as  brick  or  boards,  or  any  thing  else,  however 
solid.  The  edging  ought  to  be  clipped  in  the  winter,  or  very 
early  in  the  spring,  on  both  the  sides  and  at  the  top  :  a  line  ought 
to  be  used  to  regulate  the  movement  of  the  shears.  It  ought  to 
be  clipped  again,  in  the  same  manner,  just  about  Midsummer ; 
and  if  there  be  a  more  neat  and  beautiful  thing  than  this  in  the 
world,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  never  saw  that  thing. — English 
Gardener. 


NEW  STANHOPEA. 

Sir, — There  is  a  new  Stanhopea ,  that  lias  just  flowered.  I 
wish  to  have  it  published  along  with  the  rest,  so  as  to  render  the 
list  as  complete  as  possible. 
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Stanhopea  aurea,  golden  Stanhopea.  —  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  yellow  and  spotted ;  the  lip  is  of  the  most  intense  golden 
colour,  with  two  dark  spots,  which  is  almost  lost  in  the  flood  of 
yellow  that  surrounds  them.  The  flowers  are  almost  the  size  of 
Stanhopea  msignis,  and  the  form  of  St.  venusta ;  the  leaves  are 
long  and  broad  ;  the  flower  spike  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  has 
about  fourteen  to  sixteen  flowers  upon  it,  and  has  a  most  agree¬ 
able  smell :  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus. 

P.  N.  Don. 


THE  WEATHER  EOR  FEBRUARY. 

The  month  set  in  with  the  same  intense  but  steady  frost  which  prevailed 
in  the  latter  part  of  January.  The  atmosphere  was  uncommonly  tranquil  for 
the  season,  and  showed  that  nature  was  still  in  a  state  of  winter  repose,  and 
that  there  was  little  reciprocal  action  between  the  earth  and  the  sky.  The 
temperature  was  low,  considering  that  there  was  no  wind  to  occasion  surface 
cold, — being  often  25  deg.  or  24;  in  the  streets  of  London  at  mid-day,  and 
sometimes  under  20  deg.  during  the  night.  There  was,  however,  much  less 
daily  variation  of  temperature  than  there  usually  is  in  February,  even  though 
the  weather  is  severe,  if  it  is  not  steady.  The  surface  of  the  ground  was 
completely  sealed  up,  and  impenetrable  to  heat  or  to  cold,  either  from  above 
or  from  below.  This  had  the  happiest  effect  upon  such  roots  and  flowers  and 
plants  as  were  in  the  ground ;  for  the  soil  immediately  under  the  frozen  sur¬ 
face  was  not  so  saturated  with  humidity  as  that  spiculse  of  ice  could  feel  their 
way  downward,  and  hurt  either  the  fibres  or  the  root  of  the  most  delicate 
plant.  Thus  the  heat  which  radiated  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  being 
arrested  by  the  frozen  surface,  and  not  meeting  with  any  action  to  absorb,  it 
accumulated,  diffused  itself  through  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  were  situated, 
and  kept  these  in  a  more  wholesome  state  than  if  the  weather  had  been  open, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  surface  and  the  air  immediately  over  it  considera¬ 
bly  above  the  freezing  point. 

This,  with  the  snow  which  preceded,  has  tended  to  remove  the  injury  which 
the  soaking  rains  of  autumn  of  1839,  and  winter  of  1839-40,  had  done  to  the 
general  state  of  the  ground,  and  thus  produced  all  the  beneficial  effects 
which  we  have  again  and  again  said  would  result  from  such  a  winter,  and 
restore  nature  to  a  wholesome  tone. 

About  the  16th  the  frost  gave  way  with  very  little  fall  of  rain  or  other 
disturbance,  and  the  temperature  speedily  rose  to  near  or  about  50  deg.  This 
sudden  elevation  of  temperature  occasioned  no  disturbance,  however  ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  external  frozen  crust  gave  way,  the  atmosphere  met  with  warm 
ground,  and  the  two  worked  pleasantly  together.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
flowering  and  other  plants  which  are  just  beginning  to  make  their  appearance 
above  the  soil,  look  more  healthy  and  vigorous  than  in  the  majority  of  years, 
or  in  any  year  when  the  weather  is  variable.  If  they  meet  with  no  check, 
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we  may  confidently  look  for  more  healthy  robust  plants,  and  a  finer  bloom  in 
all  bed  and  border  flowers,  than  in  the  average  of  seasons.  Also,  though  we 
never  can  speak  with  certainty  of  the  future  in  the  case  of  the  weather,  the 
tranquil  state  of  things  leads  us  to  presume  that  there  will  be  less  danger  in 
this  way  than  there  is  in  ordinary  seasons.  Thus  this  spring,  which  has  just 
set  in,  is  a  most  promising  one;  and  the  prospect  on  every  hand  is  abundance 
in  quantity  and  excellence  in  quality.  This  applies  to  flowering  and  fruiting 
shrubs  and  trees  as  well  as  to  herbaceous  plants.  The  early  and  perfect 
ripening  of  the  wood  and  maturity  of  the  buds  gives  farther  promise,  espe¬ 
cially  to  all  those  plants  which  have  their  shoot  and  flower  buds  somewhat 
advanced  in  the  autumn,  and  preserved  in  hybernacula  during  the  winter. 

The  contrast  of  the  year  with  the  preceding  one  is  very  striking ;  and  the 
two  afford  a  most  useful  lesson  to  those  who  study — as  every  florist  and  culti¬ 
vator  should  study — the  philosophy  of  the  weather.  By  careful  examination 
and  comparison,  they  will  not  fail  to  discover  that,  if  nature  runs  into  any 
extreme,  as  it  did  into  the  extreme  of  humidity  in  the  preceding  season,  there 
are  involved,  in  that  very  extreme,  the  elements  of  bringing  nature  back  again. 
This  runs  through  the  whole  system ;  and  for  this  reason,  besides  others,  it  is 
deserving  of  the  most  careful  study,  more  especially  by  those  who  deal  with 
natural  subjects,  and  must  work  in  accordance  with  the  season. 


CALENDAR  FOR  MARCH. 

Stove. — Give  water  moderately,  and  air  freely,  during  fine  days.  But 
little  fire  at  night  is  now  necessary ;  and  to  promote  vigorous  growth,  shift 
your  plants  into  rich  compost. 

Greenhouse. — Make  no  fires,  unless  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air  is 
within  5  deg.  of  the  freezing  point.  Sow  half-hardy  annuals  at  the  earliest 
period,  and  any  tender  annuals  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Sow  hardy  annuals,  as  Larkspur,  Lupin,  Mignionette,  &c.  at  the  beginning, 
and  some  of  the  more  robust  of  the  half-hardy,  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Plant 
dried  roots,  as  Anemone  and  Ranunculus,  and  most  herbaceous  plants ;  also 
Polyanthus,  Sweetwilliams,  Pinks,  Auricula,  Canterbury  Bells,  Gentian, 
Daisies,  &c.  Transplant  annuals,  and  biennials  and  perennials  to  the  borders. 
Shelter  choice  flowering  plants ;  also  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  &c.,  if  the  weather 
should  be  very  severe.  Clean  and  prepare  the  borders,  and  repair  the  gravel 
walks. 


■ 
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(with  an  engraving.) 

The  blooms  figured  in  our  illustration  are  drawn  from  the 
several  plants,  by  Mr.  Holden  ;  they  are  all  seedlings,  raised 
during  the  last  year  by  Mr.  John  Green,  gardener  to  Sir 
Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  at  Lower  Cheam,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Green  has  named  them, — No.  1,  Prince  Albert ;  No.  2, 
Preeminent ;  No.  3,  Delight  ;  No.  4,  Miss  Antrobus  ;  No.  5, 
Model  of  Perfection.  The  first  three  are  shrubby  ;  Nos.  4  and  5 
are  herbaceous. 

We  understand  Mr.  Catleugli  has  most  of  Mr.  Green’s  varieties 
on  sale. 

In  our  August  and  December  Numbers  of  last  year’s  Journal, 
Mr.  Green  has  so  fully  described  his  method  of  culture  of  this 
elegant  tribe  of  plants,  that  we  consider  no  farther  remarks  on 
the  subject  are  necessary  at  present. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ONCIDIUM. 

BY  MR.  P.  N.  DON. 

This  is  a  most  extensive  genus,  eminently  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  cultivator,  and  including  many  singular  and  beautiful 
species. 

The  mode  which  I  should  recommend  for  its  successful  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  species  be  grown  in  large  pots, 
filled  up  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the  top  with  pieces  of  bark 
and  potsherds  ;  and  over  the  potsherds  should  be  laid  about  one 
inch  thick  of  the  roots  of  the  common  eagle-fern,  and  then  pieces 
of  bark  and  very  turfy  peat,  till  the  pot  is  filled  up  about  two 
inches  above  the  rim.  Then  place  the  plant  in  the  centre,  and 
finish  it  neatly  off  with  the  fibrous  turf.  The  best  time  to  pot 
this  genus  is  when  the  plants  commence  making  roots  ;  for  if 
they  are  potted  before  that  time,  or  after  they  have  made  their 
roots,  they  are  apt  to  shrivel,  and  will  sometimes  damp  off,  unless 
great  care  is  taken  in  giving  them  water  ;  but,  when  potted  as  I 
have  recommended,  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  their  either 
damping  or  shrivelling.  When  the  plants  are  potted  and  finished 
off,  they  then  should  be  placed  in  the  coolest  end  of  the  house 
where  they  are  to  grow,  and  no  water  should  be  given  to  them 
for  some  time  after ;  and  they  then  should  be  given  but  a  small 
portion  at  first,  and  increased  as  the  plants  get  stronger  and  able 
to  bear  more.  The  moisture  of  the  house  will  be  quite  enough 
for  them  till  such  time  as  they  have  made  pretty  good  progress. 
This  tribe  of  plants  is  not  fond  of  being  often  disturbed  ;  for  it 
they  are,  they  will  not  flower  so  fine  nor  so  often  as  if  they  were 
left  undisturbed.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  any 
water  to  get  into  the  hearts  of  the  young  shoots,  or  that  will  oe 
sure  to  destroy  them.  Great  care  also  should  be  taken  that  they 
are  not  placed  under  any  drip,  for  that  is  certain  death  to  them. 
When  the  plants  have  finished  their  growth  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  growing  house  into  the  cool  and  dry  house,  and 
remain  there  till  they  show  either  signs  of  growing  or  flowering. 
They,  of  course,  should  then  be  removed  into  the  growing  house 
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without  delay  :  little  or  no  water  should  be  given  to  them  for 
three  or  four  weeks  after  they  are  taken  into  the  growing  house, 
as  the  moisture  of  the  house  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  them.  If 
plants  of  this  description  have  not  a  season  of  rest,  they  become 
so  weak  that  their  growth  the  following  season  is  small,  their 
flower-stems  weak,  and  their  flowers  small ;  but  whep  they  have 
completed  their  growth  and  then  removed  into  the  cool  house,  as 
I  have  recommended,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  till  such  time 
as  they  show  signs  of  growth,  the  growth  which  they  make  after 
this  is  very  fine — their  flowers  are  large,  and  their  flower-stems 
are  strong  and  vigorous. 

There  are  many  of  the  species  that  are  so  small,  that  it  would 
not  do  to  put  them  into  large  pots.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones 
do  best  on  logs  of  wood,  while  others  will  do  best  in  small  pots, 
potted  in  the  manner  recommended  for  the  larger  species.  All 
the  species  of  this  genus  are  fond  of  a  moist  heat ;  the  moisture 
should  be  very  great  all  the  growing  season  ;  it  should  be  at  the 
point  of  saturation,  and  the  house  also  frequently  steamed 
at  night,  or  rather  in  the  afternoon,  about  four  o’clock.  This 
steaming  should  take  place  either  from  the  water  being  put  on  the 
flues  or  on  the  pipes,  as  that  will  be  more  natural  than  the  steam 
from  a  boiler,  and  it  should  be  continued  on  for  some  time, —  till 
such  time  as  the  plants  are  covered  with  dew  ;  this  will  be 
much  better  for  the  plants  than  much  water,  as  it  will  invigorate 
the  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  down 
insects. 

Oncidium  Cavendishianum — is  a  beautiful  species.  The  lip 
is  of  a  fine  yellow  ;  with  the  sepals  and  petals  green,  and  dotted 
with  brown  ;  the  spike  is  large  and  very  much  branched  ;  and 
the  leaves  are  very  large  and  boat-shaped.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
trees  in  Guatemala  ;  introduced  in  1836- 

Oncidium  Lanceanum — is  the  finest  of  all  the  genus.  I  he 
lip  is  large,  and  of  a  fine  bluish  purple,  with  the  sepals  and  petals 
orange,  and  spotted  with  dark  purple  ;  the  spikes  are  large,  and 
when  the  plant  is  finely  grown,  will  produce  as  many  as  forty 
flowers  on  a  spike.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam,  and  was  introduced 
in  1884. 

Oncidium  Caiithagenense — is  a  very  pretty  species,  with 
sepals  and  petals  green,  spotted  with  dark-brown,  and  the  lip  of 
a  dull  green.  The  spikes  of  flowers  are  very  long,1  and  have  a 
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graceful  appearance  when  the  plant  is  well  grown.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  ;  introduced  in  1791. 

Oncidium  Luridum. — This  species  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
last,  only  the  lip  is  of  a  more  lurid  green,  and  the  leaves  are 
spotted,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  last.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  green,  spotted  with  brown.  A  native  of  Trinidad;  in¬ 
troduced  1818. 

Oncidium  Guttatum. — This  is  another  very  handsome  species, 
with  the  sepals  and  petals  orange,  spotted  with  dark  brown  ; 
while  the  lip  is  somewhat  yellow,  or  rather  a  brownish  yellow. 
The  spikes  are  large,  and  very  much  branched.  A  native  of 
Jamaica;  introduced  in  1837. 

Oncidium  Roseum. — This  is  a  very  handsome  species.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  light  brown,  spotted  with  dark ;  the  lip  is 
rose  coloured  ;  the  flowers  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  spike, 
which  is  rather  large.  A  native  of  Mexico  ;  introduced  in  1838. 

Oncidium  Altissimum. — This  is  a  rather  pretty  species,  with 
very  large  and  branched  spikes.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
green,  spotted  with  brown  ;  the  lip  is  yellow.  A  native  of  the 
West  Indies  ;  introduced  in  1793. 

Oncidium  Baueri. — This  species  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Altis¬ 
simum,  but  differs  in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  and  also  in  the  size 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  which  are  broader  ;  and  the  leaves  are  more 
round  at  the  point.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  green,  spotted 
with  brown  ;  and  the  lip  is  bright  yellow.  A  native  of  South 
America. 

Oncidium  Variegatum — is  a  neat  little  plant,  with  a  small 
spike  of  flowers  ;  the  number  of  Hoovers  on  a  spike  usually  from 
four  to  six  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  spotted  with  purple  ; 
and  the  lip  is  purely  white.  A  native  of  Jamaica  ;  introduced  in 
1825.  This  plant  will  only  require  a  small  pot  to  grow  it  in,  or 
it  will  do  very  well  on  a  log  of  wood. 

Oncidium  Pubes. — A  pretty  species  ;  with  the  sepals  and  petals 
brown,  spotted  with  red  ;  and  the  lip  yellowish  brown.  A  native 
of  Brazil  ;  introduced  in  1824. 

Oncidium  Divaricatum. — The  leaves  of  this  species  are  of  a 
pale  green  colour  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  brown,  spotted  with 
red  ;  the  lip  is  yellow  ;  the  flower- spikes  are  long,  slender,  and 
very  much  branched  ;  and  the  flowers  are  numerous  on  the  spike, 
A  native  of  Brazil ;  introduced  in  1  826. 
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Oncidium  Papilio. — This  is  the  butterfly  plant,  the  flower 
having  a  very  great  resemblance  to  a  butterfly ;  the  sepals  look  like 
horns  or  the  antennae  of  the  insect,  being  long  and  slender  ;  and 
the  two  side  petals  are  like  wings,  and  column  forms  the  head 
portion  of  it.  The  stems  on  which  the  flowers  are  placed  are  very 
long  and  slender,  and  the  least  breath  of  air  causes  them  to  move, 
which  resembles  the  insect  on  the  wing.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  purple,  spotted  with  orange  ;  the  lip  is  yellow,  spotted  with 
purple.  A  native  of  Trinidad  ;  introduced  in  1823. 

Oncidium  Ornithorhynchum. — This  is  a  very  fine  species  ; 
the  spikes  are  pendulous,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  purple, 
which  give  the  plant  a  very  handsome  appearance  ;  the  flowers 
are  small,  but  are  crammed  on  the  spike,  and  they  are  very  aro¬ 
matic.  A  native  of  Mexico  ;  introduced  in  1826. 

Oncidium  Ampliatum. — This  is  a  beautiful  species.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  spotted  with  red ;  the  lip  yellow, 
without  any  spots  ;  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  beautifully  spotted. 
A  native  of  South  America. 

Oncidium  Hians. — A  very  pretty  little  species.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  pale  yellow,  without  any  spots  ;  and  the  leaves  are  of  whitish- 
green,  as  if  they  were  covered  with  a  sort  of  white  powder.  A 
native  of  Brazil  ;  introduced  in  1837. 

Oncidium  Crispum.— The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  dark 
copper  colour,  spotted  with  a  little  yellow,  and  very  much  crisped  ; 
the  lip  is  brown,  and  also  crisped.  A  native  of  Brazil ;  introduced 
in  1831. 

Oncidium  Cornigerum. — A  very  neat  species,  with  the  sepals 
and  petals  yellow,  slightly  spotted  with  brown  ;  the  lip  is  yellow. 
A  native  of  Brazil ;  introduced  in  1820. 

Oncidium  Lemonianum— is  a  singular  species;  a  native  of 
Cuba.  The  flowers  are  yellow  ;  the  spike  is  slender,  with  very 
few  flowers.  Introduced  in  1835. 

Oncidium  Barbatum  {bearded). — A  very  scarce  species,  and 
very  pretty,  The  flowers  are  yellow,  with  sepals  and  petals 
spotted  with  brown  ;  and  the  lip  is  yellow.  A  native  of  South 
America,  introduced  in  1838. 

Oncidium  Fimbriatum  {fringed). — The  sepals  and  petals  are 
yellow,  spotted  with  brown  ;  the  lip  is  yellow.  A  native  of  Brazil  ; 
introduced  in  1837. 

Oncidium  Bifolium — is  a  splendid  species.  I  he  flowers  are 
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large  ;  the  lip  of  a  bright  yellow  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  pale 
yellow,  with  brown  spots.  It  is  best  grown  on  a  log  of  wood. 
A  native  of  South  America  ;  introduced  in  1811. 

Oncidium  Flexuosum. — This  is  another  handsome  species, 
and  deserves  well  of  the  cultivator.  The  spikes  are  long,  and  the 
flowers  numerous  and  handsome  ;  and  it  is  a  very  free  flowerer. 
A  native  of  Brazil  ;  introduced  in  1818. 

Oncidium  Clliatum. — A  good  species.  The  lip  is  yellow ;  and 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  greenish-yellow,  spotted  with  brown 
or  purple.  A  native  of  Brazil. 

Oncidium  Pumilum. — This  is  a  very  curious  species.  The 
flowers  are  very  numerous,  but  very  small,  and  yellow.  A  native 
of  Brazil;  introduced  in  1824. 

Oncidium  Citrinum  (citron). — This  is  a  very  pretty  species  ; 
but  rather  a  difficult  one  to  flower.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
yellow,  with  brown  spots ;  the  lip  is  yellow,  or  rather  citron- 
coloured.  A  native  of  Trinidad  ;  introduced  in  1816. 

Oncidium  Pulchellum. — This  is  an  elegant  species,  and  rather 
a  scarce  plant.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  orange,  with  brown 
spots  ;  the  lip  is  bluish  ;  the  spike  is  large  when  the  plant  is  well 
grown.  A  native  of  Demerara  ;  introduced  in  1825. 

Oncidium  Stramineum. -—The  flowers  are  pale  straw  coloured, 
with  a  few  spots  of  purple  ;  it  is  rather  a  handsome  species.  A 
native  of  Vera  Cruz  ;  introduced  in  1836. 

Oncidium  Unicorne. — A  singular  species,  having  on  its  lip  a 
large  horn.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  a  few  spots. 
A  native  of  Brazil  ;  introduced  in  1837. 

Oncidium  Pulyinatum,  ( cushioned ). — The  flowers  are  yellow, 
on  long  and  very  loose  spikes  ;  they  are  not  large,  but  are  rather 
pretty  when  the  whole  of  the  flowers  are  out.  A  native  of  Brazil ; 
introduced  in  1836. 

Oncidium  Leucochilum,  ( white-lipped ).  —  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  green,  spotted  with  brown  ;  the  lip  is  pure  white  ;  the 
spike  is  long  and  handsome  ;  the  green  sepals  have  a  fine  con¬ 
trast  with  the  white  lip.  A  native  of  Mexico;  introduced  in  1835. 

Oncidium  Triquetrum,  ( triangular-leaved ) — is  another  pretty 
little  species,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  white-  mixed  with  red, 
also  the  lip  is  white  mixed  with  red  ;  it  has  from  four  to  six 
flo  wers  on  a  spike,  which  does  not  rise  above  two  or  three  inches 
high.  A  native  of  Jamaica  ;  introduced  in  1793. 
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Oncidium  Nudum,  (naked). — This  species  is  like  Cebolleta  in 
its  habit,  but  differs  verv  much  in  the  form  of  its  flower.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  spotted  very  much  with  brown  ;  the 
lip  is  yellow.  A  native  of  Caraccas. 

Oncidium  Lunatum — is  a  singular  species,  being  very  different 
from  all  the  other  oncidiae  in  its  form.  It  has  not  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  oncidium  in  its  lip,  which  is  formed  in  the  shape 
of  a  moon,  hence  the  name.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  orange, 
spotted  with  yellow  ;  the  lip  is  white.  A  native  of  Demerara ;  in¬ 
troduced  in  1835. 

Oncidium  Harrisonianum. —  The  flowers  are  numerous  on 
the  flower  spike  ;  the  spike  is  rather  slender  and  loose,  and  is 
somewhat  pendant ;  it  is  a  very  graceful  species.  The  sepals  and 
petals  yellow,  spotted  with  purple  ;  the  lip  is  nearly  of  the  same 
colour.  A  native  of  Brazil ;  introduced  in  1830. 

Oncidium  Tetrapetalum,  (four-petaled). — This  is  another 
neat  little  species.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  spotted  ;  the 
lip  is  yellow.  A  native  of  Jamaica;  introduced  in  1824. 

Oncidium  Cebolleta,  (awl-leaved). — This  in  habit  is  not 
much  like  an  oncidium, — it  has  all  the  characters  belonging  to 
oncidium  in  its  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow',  spotted 
with  browm  ;  the  lip  is  yellow  ;  the  spikes  are  long  and  loose  ; 
the  flow'ers  are  rather  large  and  handsome.  A  native  ot  Cartha- 
gena  ;  introduced  in  1824. 

Oncidium  Reflexum. — The  flowers  of  this  are  yellow,  and 
bent  back.  A  native  of  Mexico  ;  introduced  in  1836. 

Oncidium  Deltoideum. — The  lip  of  this  species  is  formed  like 
the  Greek  delta  ;  the  flowrers  are  yellow ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  a  little  spotted  with  brown  ;  the  lip  is  yellow.  It  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  handsome  species.  A  native  of  Peru. 

Oncidium  Iridifolium,  (iris-leaved). — A  pretty  little  species, 
with  leaves  like  an  iris  ;  the  flowers  are  rather  large  and  yellow ; 
the  spikes  are  small  and  few  flowered,  but  it  is  very  handsome, 
A  native  of  Mexico;  introduced  in  1834. 

Oncidium  Raniferum,  (frog-bearing). — The  knot  on  the  lip 
has  the  appearance  of  a  frog  crouching  or  sitting  still ;  the  flowers 
are  small  and  yellow' ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow',  spotted 
with  brown ;  the  lip  is  also  marked  with  brown.  A  native  of 
Brazil  ;  introduced  in  1836. 

Oncidium  Russellianum. — This  is  a  very  rare  and  lovely 
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species,  and  very  distinct.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  brown  and 
purple ;  the  lip  is  purple  ;  and  the  flowers  are  very  large.  A 
native  of  Brazil ;  introduced  in  1835. 

Oncidium  Intermedium. — This  is  a  fine  species,  and  well 
worth  cultivating.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and  yellow.  A 
native  of  Cuba;  introduced  in  1836. 

Oncidium  Sanguineum,  (blood-coloured.) — The  flowers  are 
not  very  large,  but  they  are  borne  on  large  spikes,  and  are  very 
numerous;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  crimson- striped ;  the  lip  is 
crimson.  A  native  of  La  Guayra. 

Oncidium  Forbesii. — This  is  another  handsome  species,  and 
well  worth  the  cultivator’s  attention,  the  flowers  are  so  rich  in 
their  colours.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  scarlet;  the  lip  is  yellow. 
A  native  of  Brazil ;  introduced  in  1837. 

Oncidium  Tayleurii. — The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  yellowish 
brown ;  the  spike  is  slender,  and  few  flowered :  this  is  not  a 
handsome  species.  A  native  of  Mexico  ;  introduced  in  1836. 

Oncidium  Confragosum,  (. straw-coloured ). — The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  pale  yellow,  or  straw  coloured :  this  is  not  a  beautiful 
species.  A  native  of  Mexico. 

Oncidium  Trulliferum. — This  is  a  very  pretty  species.  The 
pseudo-bulb  is  long  and  of  a  bluish-green  colour ;  the  leaves  are 
two  on  each  pseudo-bulb,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  colour ;  the 
flowers  are  yellow  and  blue,  that  is,  the  lip  is  yellow,  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  bluish  purple.  A  native  of  Brazil ;  introduced 
in  1839. 

Oncidium  Excavatum. — This  is  another  handsome  species. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  with  the  lip  hollowed  out — hence  the 
name.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  spotted  with  brown.  A 
native  of  Brazil ;  introduced  in  1839. 

Oncidium  Wentworthianum. — The  pseudo-bulbs  are  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  and  beautifully  spotted  with  dark  brown  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  green,  spotted  with  brown ;  the  lip  is  yellow  ;  an,d 
the  flowers  are  borne  on  very  long  and  slender  spikes.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  beautifully  spotted  bulbs.  A 
native  of  Mexico  ;  introduced  in  1835. 

Oncidium  Philpsianum. — This  is  a  very  splendid  species. 
The  flowers  are  large,  and  the  lip  is  yellow ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  green,  spotted  with  purple ;  the  flowers  are  borne  on  very 
long  and  strong  spikes,  and  very  much  branched.  It  is  a  very 
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true  species ;  although  it  is  considered  by  some  botanists  as 
only  a  variety  of  altissimum.  A  native  of  Brazil ;  introduced  in 
1837. 

Oncidium  Microchilum.— A  very  singular  species.  The  lip 
is  very  small  and  yellow  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  beau¬ 
tifully  spotted  with  purple.  It  is  only  a  one-leaved,  species,  and 
easily  known  from  all  the  others  by  its  small  lip.  The  leaves  are 
very  thick,  and  of  a  purplish  colour.  A  native  of  Mexico  ;  in¬ 
troduced  in  1838. 

Oncidium  Erioptorum  ( woolly  flowered)  is  nearly  allied  to 
microchilum  in  its  habit ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  flowers  are. 
A  native  of  Mexico  ;  introduced  in  1840. 

There  are  many  other  species  that  have  not  yet  flowered  ;  but 
I  shall  communicate  them  for  the  “  Florist,”  as  soon  as  I  know 
of  them.  And  there  are  new  species  brought  into  this  country 
every  day  ;  this  being  a  genus  that  extends  itself  over  nearly 
every  portion  of  the  tropical  world  ;  and  enlivens  the  trees  with 
its  beautiful  flowers,  and  perfumes  the  woods  with  their  sweet 
scent ;  many  of  the  species  being  sweet-scented,  and  the  Oncidium 
Lanceanum  has  the  exquisite  perfume  of  the  violet. 

P.  N.  Don. 


CONSTITUENTS  OF  BULBS,  ETC. 

Bulbous  stems,  for  they  are  really  not  roots  though  commonly 
so  called,  are  very  curious  bodies.  They  consist  of  a  principal 
and  permanent  part,  called  the  base  or  radical  plate,  which  answers 
to  the  life-knot  or  collet  of  other  plants,  whence  all  the  other 
members  annually  proceed.  These  members  are,  first,  the  real 
roots,  which  are  either  fibrous,  like  those  of  the  tulip,  or  somewhat 
pulpy  and  substantial,  like  those  of  the  Hyacinth  ; — secondly,  the 
leaves,  which  are  of  two  descriptions;  namely,  an  uncertain  number 
attached  to  the  edges  of  the  radical  plate,  which  are  fleshy, 
abbreviated,  and  seldom  or  never  expanded,  forming  together  what 
is  called  the  bulb  ; — and  thirdly,  a  central  set,  which  embrace  and 
rise  with  the  flower  stem,  and  become  perfect  leaves.  Thus  the 
roots,  leaves,  and  flower  are  annual  productions,  which,  when 
the  seed  is  ripe,  all  die  and  disappear,  except  a  few  of  the  exterior 
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fleshy  leaves,  or  scales,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  which  are 
pressed  outwards  by  the  internal  growth,  to  form  the  outer 
covering  and  give  apparent  identity  to  the  bulb.  But  there  must 
be  some  other  identity  ?  because  if  the  same  bulb  be  again  planted 
at  the  proper  time,  it  will  flower  again  in  the  next  year.  Yes, 
assuredly  it  will ;  but  without  assistance  from  any  part  of  the 
growth  of  the  preceding  year,  except  that  which  was  invisibly 
formed  while  the  former  year’s  flower  and  foliage  were  perfected. 

To  understand  this  rightly  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  radical 
plate  is  a  member  which  appears  to  be  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  incipient  or  embryo  gems,  that  are  developed  seriatim, 
either  in  the  order  of  their  seniority  or  position.  The  first, 
which  occupies  the  centre,  is  that  division  or  gem  which  will  be 
perfected  in  the  ensuing  spring  with  its  leaves  and  flower,  and 
nourished  by  its  own  roots  produced  at  the  same  time.  While 
this  is  progressing,  the  next  gem  or  division  is  gradually  swelling 
into  form  and  filling  up  the  space  before  occupied  by  the  first. 
A  third  succeeds  the  second,  a  fourth  the  third,  and  so  on  as  long 
as  the  radical  plate  exists  ;  and  thus  the  identity  of  the  bulb  is 
continued  by  this  consecutive  series  of  gems  given  off  by  the 
radical  plate. 

When  the  bulb  is  particularly  vigorous  in  consequence  of  being 
planted  in  a  highly  favourable  soil,  not  only  will  the  first  division 
be  expanded,  but  the  second  also ;  so  that  the  plant  will  present 
two  flower-stems,  and  if  these  receive  any  accidental  check,  one 
or  several  offsets  will  be  produced  from  the  edge  of  the  plate 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  cultivators  of  bulbs  are  well  aware  of  the  compound  cha¬ 
racter  and  divisibility  of  the  radical  plate.  Some  valuable  bulbs 
are  shy  in  producing  offsets,  such  as  the  Hoemantlius  :  but  if  the 
upper  half  or  top  of  the  bulb  be  cut  off  so  as  to  prevent  it 
flowering  or  shewing  any  upward  growth,  several  offsets  will  very 
soon  issue  from  the  edge  of  the  plate.  The  same  expedient  is 
practised  by  the  Dutch  florists  when  they  wish  to  multiply  any 
new  or  favourite  variety  of  the  tulip  or  hyacinth.  By  which 
operations  it  is  manifest  that,  though  a  bulb  under  ordinary 
management  may  produce  only  one  flower  or  develope  only  one 
of  its  divisions  annually,  yet  by  favourable  treatment  it  may  be 
prompted  to  produce  a  plurality  of  both  flowers  and  offsets,  and 
by  mutilation  many  of  the  latter. 
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The  above  description  of  the  constituents  and  evolutions  of 
bulbs  is  applicable  to  any  of  that  tribe  of  plants  so  called  ; 
although  there  are  several  modifications.  Some  are  remarkably 
rotund  and  succulent,  as  the  Spanish  onion  and  hyacinth  ;  others 
more  lank  in  shape,  and  seem  chiefly  composed  of  the  basis  of  the 
full  grown  or  former  leaves,  as  the  leek  and  crinum.  These 
different  forms  seem  to  be  adaptations  to  their  manner  of  growth, 
or  durability  of  their  annual  or  periodical  products,  and  which  is 
determined  by  the  climate  or  soil  of  which  they  are  natives. 

The  bulbous  form  appears  to  be  a  provision  of  nature  for  se¬ 
curing  them  against  the  parching  heat  of  summer,  which  is  their 
season  of  rest.  In  southern  latitudes,  where  the  sun’s  heat  is 
intense,  were  their  vital  part  not  protected  in  a  succulent  bulb, 
they  would  be  in  danger  of  being  withered  up  and  killed  during 
the  dry  season.  The  bulb  also  acts  as  a  reservoir  of  aliment  to 
serve  and  assist  in  the  next  growing  season.  It  is  this  pause  in 
the  growth  which  enables  the  florist  to  raise  them  from  the  soil 
and  keep  them,  as  they  would  be  in  their  native  countries, 
perfectly  dry  until  the  autumn  rains  set  in,  when  they  are  again 
planted.  And  though  this  removing  them  from  the  ground 
be  not  a  natural  proceeding,  yet  it  operates  favourably  on  the 
constitution  of  the  bulb,  by  secluding  it  from  atmospheric 
influence,  and  thereby  reserving  its  energy,  which,  when  again 
planted  in  fresh  and  suitable  compost,  induces  free  and  vigorous 
growth. 

A  bulb  is  distinguished  from  a  tuber  in  having  its  vital  part 
covered  by  thick  fleshy  scales  like  the  hybernacula  of  buds,  folded 
over,  and  involving  each  other  like  coats,  each  being  distinct  and 
separable  from  the  others  ;  whereas  a  tuber  is  a  solid  mass  of 
mealy  or  starchy  matter,  having  eyes  or  buds  seated  in  a  crown, 
or  dispersed  over  the  surface,  and  without  any  appreciable  cover¬ 
ing  except  the  first  leaves  in  which  the  flower  is  involved  previous 
to  expansion.  A  tuber  may  be  divided  into  several  portions, 
each  of  which,  if  it  contains  an  eye,  will  become  a  distinct  plant, 
exactly  like  the  radical  plate  of  a  bulb,  the  smallest  portion  of 
which,  if  removed  with  a  scale  or  leaf,  will  survive  and  become 
an  independent  bulb.  Even  if  the  flower  stalk  of  a  narcissus  be 
pulled  out  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  with  a  small  bit  of  the 
plate  attached,  and  planted  in  loose  soil,  it  will  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  bulb.  Some  of  the  lilies  have  wonderful  powers  of  repro- 
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duction  ;  bearing  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  even  in  the 
capsules. 

Many  plants  have  been  described  as  bulbous,  which  are  really 
not  so  :  such  as  the  crocus,  gladiolus,  orchis,  &c.,  were  usually 
called  bulbs  instead  of  tubers,  the  difference  of  which  has  been 
already  alluded  to  ;  and  though  these  misnomers  do  not  affect 
the  culture,  it  is  well,  in  speaking  of  them,  to  call  them  by  their 
right  titles. 

There  is  another  description  of  under- ground  stem,  which  is 
neither  a  bulb  nor  a  tuber ;  and  called  by  botanists  a  cormus. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  iris,  and  several  other  plants  both 
native  and  exotic. 

Some  bulbs  are  much  larger  than  others  ;  the  polyanthus 
narcissus,  for  instance,  has  bulbs  constantly  larger  than  those  of 
the  tulip  ;  and  the  cause,  on  dissection,  appears  to  be,  that  the 
latter  has  seldom  more  than  one  of  its  divisions  advancing  to 
perfection  at  the  same  time,  whereas  the  P.  narcissus  has  con¬ 
stantly  three  or  four  of  its  divisions  all  progressing  towards 
flowering  at  the  same  time,  though  in  different  stages  of  advance¬ 
ment. 

Some  bulbs,  as  the  amaryllis,  Guernsey  lily,  & c.  present  their 
flowers  before  their  leaves  ;  and  a  question  has  arisen,  namely, 
do  the  leaves  precede  or  follow  the  blossom  ?  The  general 
opinion  is  that  the  flowers  are  nourished  and  even  fabricated  by 
the  leaves  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  advised  in  the  case  of  the 
Guernsey  lily,  in  order  to  enable  the  bulb  to  bloom  every  year, 
to  keep  the  bulbs  in  glass  frames  till  the  leaves  are  perfectly 
matured,  and  which,  it  is  said,  will  ensure  a  vigorous  bloom  in 
the  next  year.  Such  management  is  quite  rational ;  because,  if 
any  one  member  of  a  plant  be  seriously  injured  or  checked  in  its 
growth,  or  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions,  all  the  other  members 
must  suffer  more  or  less. 

March  5,  1841. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  WILD  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS, 

This  is  a  subject,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  proceed 
with  no  small  degree  of  hesitation  and  difficulty  ;  and  what  we  at 
present  write  must  be  regarded  rather  as  an  inducement  to  others 
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to  study  the  subject,  and  obtain  more  information  respecting  it, 
than  as  anything  in  the  way  of  direct  elucidation,  or  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  principles  ;  for  which,  indeed,  there  are  not  sufficient 
facts. 

It  has  been  said,  that  “  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own 
country  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  wild  flower,  or  a  wild 
plant,  whatever  may  be  the  beauty  of  the  one  or  the  symmetry 
of  the  other.  In  comparatively  rude  states  of  civilization,  just  as 
in  early  life  among  those  farther  advanced,  there  is  a  sort  of  love 
of  flowers  ;  but  it  seems  to  partake  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  the 
blooms  themselves.  In  very  rude  states  of  society,  flowers  appear 
to  be  wholly  unheeded  ;  and  even  where  it  is  a  little  more  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  feathers  of  a  bird  are  preferred  to  flowers  as  subjects 
of  personal  decoration.  The  Pelargoniums,  the  Ixias,  and  various 
other  flowers  of  Southern  Africa,  are  almost  unrivalled  in  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colours  ;  and  the  flowers  of  the  epidendral 
Orchidacese  of  intertropical  America  are  equally  remarkable  for 
the  singular  shapes  of  all  their  blossoms,  and  the  varied  colouring 
of  many  of  them.  But  notwithstanding  these,  which  are  high 
attractions  to  the  floriculturist,  neither  the  Hottentots  and  other 
South  American  tribes,  nor  the  American  Indians,  use  these 
flowers  for  ornamental  purposes,  or  appear  to  set  the  smallest 
value  upon  them.  The  fact  is,  that  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  now  cultivated  by  the  more  zealous 
and  skilful  growers  in  Britain  and  other  countries,  where  taste  is 
the  grand  source  of  enjoyment  to  all  but  the  merest  vulgar,  be¬ 
longs  to  a  very  advanced  state  of  civilization  and  refinement, — a 
branch  of  what  are  truly  denominated  the  fine  arts  ;  and  a  florist 
is  an  artist  of  a  very  high  class, — far  higher,  indeed,  than  those 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  more  pomp  and  circumstance. 

But  to  proceed  to  our  wild  flowers.  They  are  neglected  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  prophet  is  neglected  in  his  own  country 
— they  are  every  day  things  in  their  appearance ;  and  therefore 
we  pass  them  by  unheeded,  unless  in  the  case  of  new  and  strange 
ones,  ahid  these  are  prized  by  the  botanist  rather  than  the  culti¬ 
vator.  This  we  might  expect,  for  it  holds  good  of  all  subjects, 
whether  they  be  productions  of  nature  or  of  art ;  but  there  is 
another  cause  of  the  neglect  of  wild  flowers,  in  which  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  philosophy  of  plants  involved  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  to  this  that  our  attention  should  be  directed. 
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In  entering  upon  any  branch  of  a  subject  which  is  in  great 
part  new,  our  safest  plan  is  to  take  along  with  us  as  our  guides 
those  principles  which  are  well  established  in  such  branches  of 
the  subject  as  are  better  known,  and  which  are  as  general  in  their 
application  as  possible.  Now,  in  the  culture  of  those  flowers  that 
form  the  chief  ornaments  of  our  collections,  and  that  include 
almost  all  florist-flowers,  the  plan  is  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
plant  as  nearly  as  possible  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  in 
which  it  is  placed  in  the  land  of  its  nativity.  We  make  our 
composts,  as  much  as  we  can,  in  accordance  with  the  native  soil 
of  the  plant  ;  but  as  there  are  some  of  the  other  circumstances 
which  we  cannot  imitate  so  closely,  and  as  there  must  be  harmony 
in  all  that  acts  upon  the  plant,  or  is  acted  upon  by  it ;  and  in 
this  the  modification  is  a  matter  not  of  known  principle,  but  of 
experience  which  has  to  be  acquired  by  the  individual  ;  and  it  is 
in  this  skill  in  these  modifications,  that  the  superiority  of  a 
first-rate  florist  consists. 

After  the  soil,  the  next  consideration  is  the  seasonal  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  two  grand  stimuli  of  moisture  and  of  heat,  together 
with  the  relative  degree  of  moisture,  and  generally  speaking  of 
heat,  in  the  particular  spots  udiere  the  plant  naturally  grows 
most  strongly,  and  flowTers  most  abundantly. 

Moisture  and  heat,  to  a  great  extent,  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other  ;  and  though  the  varying  position  of  the  sun,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  days  and  nights,  is  a  sort  of  general  principle, 
though  nowhere  obeying  the  law  which  we  would  deduce  from 
the  latitude,  yet  we  must  be  regulated  by  local  causes.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  tropical  climates,  the  humidity  is  divided  into  alter¬ 
nating  periods  ;  and  the  greatest  heat  falls  upon  the  latter  part 
of  the  dry  period  and  the  early  part  of  the  rainy  one.  Hence 
the  grand  season  of  growth  and  flowering  falls  upon  the  period 
of  the  rains,  and  partially  on  the  commencement  of  the  dry 
period ;  for  it  seems  a  general  law,  that  too  much  humidity 
applied  to  plants  while  they  are  flowering  and  ripening  their 
seeds,  is  unfavourable  to  both  of  these  operations.  We  might 
infer  this  from  the  nature  of  the  operations  themselves.  Moisture 
is  essential  to  the  increase  of  volume  in  the  individual  plant ;  and 
experience  proves  that  this  increase  is  unfavourable  to  flowering 
and  fruiting.  Therefore,  in  those  climates  to  which  we  allude, 
the  plants  are  so  adapted,  that  the  heat  and  moisture  bring  the 
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parts  of  fructification  forward  to  nearly  the  natural  size  ;  and  then 
the  full  expansion,  the  act  of  fructification,  and  the  after  process 
of  maturing  and  ripening  the  seeds,  are  effected  by  the  agency 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  atmosphere.  This  appears  to  be  the 
severest  labour  which  a  plant  has  to  perform,  and  in  those  ex¬ 
tremes  of  season  to  which  we  allude  the  plant  passes  into  a  state 
of  repose  ;  which  is  more  and  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the 
drought  and  rain  are  more  completely  confined  to  their  own 
periods. 

The  third  circumstance,  and  the  only  other  one  which  we  shall 
mention,  is  the  natural  atmosphere  of  the  plant,  or  the  air  in 
which  it  grows  and  flowers  best.  This  is  much  more  varied  than 
either  of  the  two  former ;  and  we  find  it  not  only  in  the  same 
country,  but  in  very  limited  distances,  in  all  countries  which 
have  the  surface  much  diversified,  and  are  exposed  to  winds 
blowing  from  surrounding  districts  of  varied  character.  Thus 
some  plants  thrive  well  only  in  the  rank  and  damp  air  of  fenny 
and  marshy  places  ;  others  thrive  well  only  in  shaded  situations  ; 
some  love  the  open  glade,  where  the  air  is  balmy  and  pure  ;  and 
a  few  thrive  best  in  the  keen  exposure  on  the  mountain,  and  can 
with  difficulty  be  kept  alive  in  any  place  which,  according  to  our 
common  but  erroneous  views,  is  better  adapted  for  vegetation. 

In  Britain,  the  samphire  upon  the  rock  near  the  water  line  of 
the  sea,  and  the  lichen  on  the  mountain-top,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  extremes  of  vegetation,  in  respect  both  of  habitat  and  of 
character ;  and  though  these  plants  had  never  so  many  charms  for 
the  florist,  not  one  of  them  could  be  kept  alive  in  his  grounds. 
This  extends  to  some  little  elevation  in  plants  which  were  exposed 
to  the  sea  ;  and  in  mountain  plants,  though  they  vary  in  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  culture,  the  range  is  considerably  greater.  Therefore, 
were  we  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  our  wild  flowers,  we  should 
be  confined  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  middle  of  the  series,  as 
respects  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

But  this  elevation  is  not  all ;  for  plants  have  a  geological  dis¬ 
tribution  as  well  as  a  distribution  in  altitude  and  exposure.  The 
plants  of  the  chalk  soils  will  not,  for  instance,  even  in  the  close 
vicinity,  and  at  nearly  equal  elevation,  grow  upon  the  sandy 
moors  ;  and  the  stunted  heaths  with  which  the  latter  are  covered 
will  not  grow  on  the  chalk.  Even  where  the  tertiary  formation 
is  the  upper  soil,  we  have  great  varieties  in  the  predominating 
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plants  ;  and  when  one  passes  from  the  clay  to  the  crag  sand,  or 
the  gravel,  or  from  either  of  the  latter  to  the  other,  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  prevailing  surface  vegetation  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
several  degrees  of  latitude.  The  clay  is  most  abundant  in 
grasses  ;  and  if  the  water  stagnates,  those  grasses  run  coarse  ;  the 
gravel  is  the  most  flowery,  though  even  it  has  little  to  boast  of  in 
this  respect ;  and  upon  the  crag  sand  vegetation  of  any  kind  is 
but  scanty. 

As  we  proceed  northward  in  England,  and  strata  below  the 
chalk  form  the  surface  soil,  the  plants  upon  each  different  soil  are 
of  a  different  character.  If  that  soil  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  iron,  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  surface-vegetation  of 
any  kind,  and  especially  so  for  the  more  delicate  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs.  Thus  we  have  frequently  heard  that  in 
Northamptonshire  a  meadow  is  long  in  coming  to  anything  like 
perfection,  but  that  when  it  does,  it  is  equally  retentive  of  its 
good  qualities,  for  which  reasons  a  Northamptonshire  farmer  is 
very  chary  in  breaking  up  his  bit  of  ground.  M  e  have  also 
heard  that  the  common  moss-rose  cannot  be  preserved  for  any 
length  of  time  in  Northamptonshire,  and  that  the  white  variety 
cannot  be  made  to  flower  at  all.  Much  of  this  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  soil,  but  something  too  must  be  attributed  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

The  geology  of  plants  is,  however,  a  long,  varied,  and  very 
complicated  subject ;  and  the  data  for  the  investigation  of  it  are 
far  from  being  complete; — chiefly  because  geologists  are  not 
botanists,  nor  botanists  geologists, — so  that  the  labours  of  the 
one  throw  but  little  light  on  those  of  the  other.  For  the  reasons 
stated,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  enter  into  any  of  the  minutiae  ; 
and  besides,  the  examination  of  even  one  department  of  the  com¬ 
pound  science  would  occupy  not  only  many  papers  but  many 
numbers  of  our  work,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  appropriate 
matter.  Therefore  we  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  a  very  fevr 
observations  on  those  native  plants  which  have  been  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  their  flowers.  When  we  examine  them  in  their 
natural  state,  we  invariably  find  them  on  soils,  if  not  in  situations 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  our  cultivated  grounds. 
The  Pansy  is  the  only  florist’s  flower  which  has  been  cultivated 
out  of  a  wild  British  one  ;  and  we  are  not  absolutely  certain  as  to 
some  varieties  even  of  it.  Now  the  Pansy,  though  it  grows  on 
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soils  of  various  degrees  of  richness,  always  prefers  the  cultivated 
grounds,  or  grounds  which  are  analogous  to  them ;  and  in  the 
wild  state  it  is  very  prone  to  run  into  varieties,  both  in  the  size 
and  colour  of  its  blooms, — the  blooms  being  larger,  and  the  colours 
richer,  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  more  rich,  and  the  situation 
better  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds.  Even  in  the  garden,  the 
Pansy  retains  its  tendency  to  sport  varieties  of  bloom ;  and  if  the 
same  plants  are  left  to  flower  without  artificial  training  for  a  year 
or  two,  they  degenerate  back  to  the  wild  flower. 

The  Daisy  is  another  plant  which  has  been  a  little  improved 
by  culture,  though  it  is  still  one  of  the  humblest  inmates  of  the 
garden.  Now,  the  Daisy  is  found  in  a  great  variety  of  situations, 
from  the  little  bit  of  green  and  kindly  sward  pretty  high  on  the 
hill,  to  the  rich  lowland  meadow,  though  not  if  that  meadow  is 
frequently  flooded,  or  of  a  swampy  nature.  In  all  the  situations 
the  Daisy  varies  in  its  development,  being  a  tiny  and  unheeded 
thing  upon  the  exposed  sward,  and  getting  larger  and  more 
attractive,  as  the  soil  becomes  richer  and  the  situation  warmer. 
In  the  case  both  of  the  Pansy  and  the  Daisy,  therefore,  we  place 
the  plant  in  its  natural  circumstances,  only  a  little  more  height¬ 
ened  and  favourable  to  its  growth. 

The  Scotch  Rose  is  another  instance,  not  only  of  submitting  to 
culture,  but  of  being  highly  improved  by  it ;  and  this  rose, 
though  not  a  mountaineer,  is  found  upon  the  stony  wastes  and 
hills,  generally  those  near  the  sea,  and  sometimes  at  such  a  height 
as  would  be  considered  a  mountain  in  the  flat  parts  of  England. 
But  the  Scotch  Rose  is  not  a  plant  of  the  bare  soil,  or  of  the 
tangled  brake ; — it  loves  free  and  open  air,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rich  soil.  Hence  it  is  found  near  projecting  stones, 
where  the  eddy  of  the  winds  deposits  the  richest  portion  of  the 
soil,  or  where  any  other  kind  of  shelter  produces  the  same  "de¬ 
scription  of  mould  for  it.  When  brought  lower  down,  and  espe¬ 
cially  farther  south,  it  is  found  to  become  more  delicate  ;  and 
unless  it  gets  light  loam,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  portion 
of  iron,  and  free  exposure  to  all  but  the  most  cutting  winds,  it 
languishes,  and  will  not  bloom  or  even  live  beyond  a  very  limited 
number  of  years.  We  look  to  some  of  our  correspondents^  who 
are  eminent  for  the  growth  of  Roses,  and  of  this  rose  among  the 
rest,  to  give  us  a  paper  expressly  on  its  culture,  and  embodying 
the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
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The  Foxglove  is  another  plant  which,  though  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  improved  by  cultivation,  is  found  in  prett}7'  elevated 
situations,  though  it  always  requires  a  rich  soil  and  some  shelter. 
The  finest  beds  of  this  plant,  in  the  wild  state,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Britain,  are  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Grampians, 
more  especially  the  valley  of  the  Tay,  and  its  lateral  branches, 
above  the  pass  of  Dunkeld  ;  and  we  have  never  observed  them  in 
such  perfection  when  introduced  into  shrubberies,  where  they  are 
tolerable,  though  certainly  not  very  ornamental ;  and  in  a  flowTer~ 
garden  they  are  quite  out  of  place.  Such  are  some  of  the  wild 
British  plants  which  are  taken  into  culture  for  the  sake  of  the 
flowers.  The  number  is  trifling,  and  the  genera  of  small  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  interest  could  not  be  heightened 
by  any  additions  that  could  be  made. 

When  we  come  to  the  more  rare  genera  which  it  might  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  cultivate,  if  not  for  their  beauty,  at  least  for  the  pecu¬ 
liarity,  we  find  all  our  efforts  unavailing.  The  orchidaceous 
plant,  whether  of  the  chalky  down,  the  semi-quagmire,  or  any 
other  situation,  we  can  do  nothing  with  it ;  for  it  will  not  live 
under  any  artificial  treatment  hitherto  known ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  our  wild  plants  which  have  any  thing  peculiar  about  them. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  stubbornness  ?  We  can  grow  the 
plants  of  every  climate  from  the  equator  up  to  our  own  ;  and 
some  of  them,  which  are  natives  of  comparatively  low  latitudes, 
we  can  greatly  improve, — as  is  the  case  with  the  Dahlia,  for 
instance.  But  we  cannot  so  cultivate  our  own  native  plants.  As 
we  go  northward  the  difficulty  increases,  and  it  is  this  which 
throw’s  some  light  on  the  cause  :  but  we  must  defer  to  a  future 
opportunity,  if  such  should  offer,  the  few  remarks  which  our 
scanty  knowledge  will  enable  us  to  make  on  the  principle. 


ON  ERICiE. 

by  MR.  R.  plant.  ( Continued .) 

The  subject  of  my  last  paper  being  placed  in  the  first  tribe  of 
the  order  of  which  it  is  the  type,  I  will  now  just  run  over  some 
of  the  most  prominent  plants  contained  in  it,  passing  over  those 
of  less  interest  to  the  florist.  Most  of  the  plants  in  this  tribe, 
( Ericce  Verce,)  and  indeed  the  wdiole  order,  are  natives  either  of 
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the  elevated  part  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  of  North  America  ; 
consequently  being  a  near  approach  in  constitutional  habits  to  our 
indigenous  plants,  and  by  this  the  cultivation  of  them  is  manifestly 
easy. 

The  genus  Blceria  naturally  occurs  to  the  mind  in  connexion 
with  that  of  Erica ,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance.  These 
are  interesting  little  greenhouse  shrubs,  and  with  the  treatment 
recommended  for  Ericas  will  do  very  well:  the  prettiest  are 
B.  ericoides,  B.  ‘purpurea,  and  B.  ciliaris.  The  Enkianthus  is 
another  well  known  and  much  prized  genus  ;  a  native  of  China, 
and  a  very  great  ornament  of  our  conservatories.  Nothing  can 
be  finer  than  the  appearance  of  a  well-grown  plant  of  E.  Quinque- 
Jlora,  at  the  season  of  its  flowering  ;  its  beautiful  pendulous  pink 
flowers,  and  rich  bursting  buds,  have  a  very  fine  appearance, 
especially  in  the  month  of  February,  its  season  of  flowering.  The 
best  soil  for  this  plant  is  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat  and  loam  in 
about  equal  parts  ;  the  plant,  when  shifted,  should  be  shaken  out 
of  the  pot,  and  the  matted  roots  separated,  (not  cut  off,)  and  re¬ 
placed  in  a  pot  one  size  larger  than  the  last ;  and  this  should  not 
be  done  till  the  plant  has  filled  the  pot  with  roots,  as  they  will 
not  bear  over-potting.  This  plant  requires  but  little  water  in  the 
winter ;  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  moved  with  the  hand 
before  water  is  given,  that  the  cultivator  may  be  certain  the  plant 
requires  it ;  for  it  often  happens  that  the  top  of  a  soil,  especially 
one  in  which  sand  is  a  part,  will  appear  dry  from  its  exposure  to 
the  air,  fire  heat,  sun,  &c.  while  that  immediately  under  it  will 
be  quite  damp  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  vegetation  ;  and 
thus  by  an  indiscriminating  watering  many  plants  receive  an 
injury  from  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  recover  them.  Cut¬ 
tings  may  be  struck,  though  attended  with  some  difficulty,  in 
small  pots  filled  entirely  with  sand,  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  and 
placed  on  a  shelf,  surrounding  the  pot  with  moss.  They  do 
better  this  way  than  when  plunged  in  heat. 

Next  to  this  is  the  Clethra.  C.  arborea  is  one  of  the  neatest 
of  conservatory  plants.  The  best  soil  for  this  is  peat  and  loam, 
with  plenty  of  pot  room  ;  it  requires  a  good  supply  of  water  in 
the  summer.  C .  Arborea  Minor  is  a  variety  of  Arborea ,  both 
covered  with  beautiful  racemes  of  pendulous  white  flowers  in  the 
autumn.  There  are  five  or  six  other  species,  all  pretty  ornaments 
of  the  American  borders. 
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The  Cyrilla  is  another  very  ornamental  plant,  included  in  this 
tribe.  There  is  only  one  species  yet  known,  I  believe — C.  Caro- 
liniana.  This  is  a  very  free-flowering  plant,  but  of  rather  loose 
habit ;  it  does  best  treated  as  directed  for  Enkianthus  ;  it  is  very 
difficult  to  propagate.  Cyrilla ,  in  honour  of  Dominico  Cyrilli,  who 
published,  in  1788,  a  work  on  the  rare  plants  of  Naples,  which  is 
now  one  of  the  scarcest  of  botanical  works.  The  remaining  plants 
in  this  tribe  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  notice  here. 

The  second  tribe  in  this  order,  Ericce  Vaccinece ,  contains  but 
two  genus,  oxycoccus  and  vaccinium,  the  cranberry  and  -whortle¬ 
berry  ;  both  of  great  utility  in  their  places,  but  not  of  interest  to 
the  florist.  The  third  tribe,  Monotropea ,  contains  Pyrola  and 
Chimaphila  and  Monotropa ;  the  two  first,  hardy  evergreen  plants. 
Most  of  the  species  of  Pyrola  are  indigenous,  are  very  pretty,  and 
well  suited  for  shaded  situations  on  a  poor  soil.  Chimaphilla ,  of 
which  there  are  two  species,  are  natives  of  North  America,  but 
may  be  treated  the  same  as  Pyrola.  The  other  genus,  Mono¬ 
tropa,  is  a  very  curious  parasitical  plant.  There  are  two  species — 
Uniflora ,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  Hypopithys,  a  British 
plant ;  both  of  much  interest  to  the  botanist,  but  not  to  the 
general  cultivator, — so  will  be  passed  over.  This  brings  us  to  the 
fourth  and  last  tribe,  containing  plants  of  the  first  importance ; 
but  being  rather  numerous,  I  will  reserve  them  for  a  future 
paper. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  HEARTSEASE. 

In  a  former  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Heartsease  I  gave 
some  directions  for  preparing  the  soil,  and  making  the  plantations 
for  spring  blooming.  I  also  recommended  that  garden  pots 
should  be  turned  down  over  the  plants  during  severe  weather.  '  It 
will  be  well  if  those  who  planted  in  the  autumn  availed  themselves 
of  the  suggestion,  or  adopted  some  such  plan  for  the  protection  of 
the  choicer  varieties ;  as  the  extremely  piercing  winds,  and  the 
unusually  low  temperature  of  the  air  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  have  made  sad  havoc  where 
newly-made  plantations  were  left  altogether  unprotected,  espe¬ 
cially  in  exposed  situations.  But  after  a  winter  of  remarkable 
severity, — such  as  “the  oldest  man  living  can  scarcely  remember,” 
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— the  reign  of  the  Ice  King  is  now,  it  is  hoped,  nearly  at  an  end, 
and  the  “cloud-embosomed  lark”  gives  token  of  approaching 
spring,  when  the  milder  reign  of  Flora  will  commence,  and  the 
presence  of  her  attendant  train,  unfolding  their  ever-varying 
charms,  cause  all  loyal  hearts  to  pay  their  accustomed  homage,  and 
rejoice 

“  In  Nature’s  resurrection  from  the  tomb 
Of  icy  Winter’s  deepest,  darkest  gloom.” 

But  I  must  not  indulge  in  the  wanderings  of  fancy,  but  endeavour 
to  give  a  few  practical  directions  suitable  to  the  advancing  season. 

The  beds  planted  in  the  autumn  should  now  be  loosened  with 
the  fork,  and  the  plants  carefully  gone  over,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  firmly  in  the  soil  such  as  the  frost  may  have  lifted,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  most  of  those  that  were  not  well 
established  before  the  winter  set  in.  If  the  stems  of  any  of  the 
plants  are  much  exposed  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  force  them 
down,  but  to  remove  the  soil,  and  lay  them  aslant;  it  is  important 
that  they  should  not  stand  much  out  of  the  ground,  as  the  frost 
at  night,  and  the  sun  by  day,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  frequently 
act  on  the  unprotected  stems  and  affect  the  juices  of  the  plants,  so 
as  to  prove  fatal  after  they  have  withstood  the  more  equal  severity 
of  the  winter.  It  is,  at  least,  of  equal  consequence  that  the 
plants,  at  this  season ,  should  be  protected  from  the  increased  action 
of  the  sun,  as  from  the  diminished  action  of  the  frost ;  they  should, 
therefore,  be  again  covered  at  night,  if  frosty,  and  the  pots  re¬ 
moved  only  for  an  hour  or  two  towards  evening.  The  same 
treatment  should  be  observed  if  rainy  days  are  likely  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  frosty  nights :  which,  in  this  changeful  climate,  is  often 
the  case  in  the  month  of  March. 

At  the  latter  end  of  March  the  beds  should  receive  a  top 
dressing  of  rotten  dung  and  well-decayed  turf  or  fresh  maiden 
soil  ;  this  dressing  should  be  at  least  an  inch  thick,  and  the  plants 
left  with  merely  their  heads  uncovered.  During  the  prevalence 
of  the  usual  dry,  cutting  easterly  winds,  the  garden  pots  may 
again  be  used  with  advantage,  but  should  be  removed  occasionally 
for  a  few  hours,  to  give  light  and  air.  These  minutiae  may  ap¬ 
pear  tedious,  but  it  is  principally  by  attention  to  trifles  that  the 
persevering  and  industrious  florist  ensures  success  ;  and  as  it  is 
my  aim  to  enable  the  admirers  of  the  Heartsease  to  cultivate  it  in 
perfection,  I  would  omit  nothing  calculated  to  produce  the  desired 
result ;  but  if,  during  the  winter  or  early  spring,  the  plants  are 
suffered  to  become  unhealthy,  all  the  after  care  and  attention  that 
may  be  bestowed  will  most  probably  fail,  and  disappointment  con¬ 
sequently  ensue.  The  appearance  of  the  plants  on  my  principal 
bed — which,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  subjected  to  the 
treatment  recommended — compared  with  others  planted  at  the 
same  time  and  not  so  treated,  is  highly  satisfactory. 
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Succession  Bed. — In  the  beginning  of  April,  a  bed  may  be 
formed  to  succeed  those  made  in  the  autumn.  For  this  purpose, 
the  cuttings  taken  in  October  or  November,  if  well  rooted,  will 
be  most  suitable.  This  bed  should,  if  possible,  have  a  northern 
aspect,  so  as  to  admit  the  morning  sun  only  ;  the  same  directions 
before  given  being  observed  in  preparing  the  soil,  except  that  no 
shavings  should  be  mixed  with  the  horn  dust,  that  decomposi¬ 
tion  may  take  place  immediately.  If  well  watered  in  dry  weather 
this  bed  will  produce  blooms  in  perfection  through  the  months  of 
July  and  August. 

Raising  Seedlings. — Of  all  the  delightful  occupations  of  flori¬ 
culture,  perhaps  that  of  raising  new  varieties  from  seed  is  the 
most  delightful ;  and  in  watching  the  progress  of  this  creation  of 
new  beauties,  the  careful  cultivator  is  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble 
and  attention  bestowed  on  the  work.  About  Lady-day  the  seed 
may  either  be  sown  in  boxes  of  light  earth  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
or  in  the  open  ground.  If  the  quantity  be  small,  the  former 
method  would  be  advisable  ;  as  by  keeping  the  frame  generally 
closed,  or  by  covering  the  boxes  with  hand-glasses,  the  seed  will 
germinate  with  greater  certainty.  No  bottom  heat  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  If  sown  in  the  open  ground,  the  soil  should  be  light,  and 
the  seed  sown  in  drills  about  three  inches  apart,  and  lightly 
covered  over  with  finely-sifted  un adhesive  mould.  If  the  sun  be 
powerful,  the  bed  should  be  shaded,  so  as  to  keep  the  surface  con¬ 
stantly  moist,  or  the  seed  will  not  germinate  freely.  About  the 
beginning  of  June,  the  seedlings  may  be  transplanted  into  beds 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  made  moderately  rich  ;  the  plants 
put  in  rows  four  inches  apart,  and  about  three  inches  distant  in  the 
rows.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  water 
occasionally,  until  they  are  well  established.  They  will  bloom 
abundantly  through  the  months  of  August  and  September,  when 
all  those  which  possess  no  good  property  should  be  removed,  and 
not  suffered  to  go  to  seed,  or  to  impoverish  the  soil. 

In  my  next  communication  I  purpose  making  a  few  remarks  on 
the  essential  properties  of  a  first-class  show  flower,  and  on  such 
other  points  as  may  appear  to  be  called  for  by  the  progress  of  the 
season. — Midland  Counties  Herald ',  Birmingham. 


CALENDAR  FOR  APRIL. 

Stove. — Much  attention  is  necessary  here  this  month,  as  the  plants  will 
now  he  growing  ;  very  little  fire-heat  is  necessary ;  give  air  on  fine  days  ;  re¬ 
potting,  where  it  is  required,  may  yet  be  done.  Ferns  and  orchidaceous 
plants,  where  they  are  grown  among  other  plants,  must  now  occupy  a  shaded 
part  of  the  house.  Climbers  should  be  attended  to  constantly ;  the  young 
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shoots  tied  to  the  places  they  are  intended  to  fill ;  and,  where  more  wood  is. 
desired,  stop  the  leading  shoots.  Succulents  require  more  water  now.  A  few 
geraniums  may  still  he  brought  in  for  early  flowering.  Fumigate  occasionally, 
and  steam  often. 

Greenhouse. — Air  and  water  may  now  be  given  more  abundantly.  Oranges, 
camellias,  &c.  should  have  a  top  dressing,  if  required.  Hyacinths,  tulips, 
roses,  &c.  that  have  done  blowing,  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  open  shed, 
and  but  little  water  given  them;  free-growing  plants  may  still  be  'propagated 
for  bedding  out ;  syringe  the  plants  overhead  occasionally — the  morning  is  the 
best  time.  Should  any  plants  yet  require  shifting,  let  it  be  done  at  once. 

Flower  Garden. — Protect  choice  tulips  from  heavy  storms  of  hail,  rain, 
and  wind.  Plant  out  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month.  Cuttings  should 
be  taken  for  autumn  flowering  ;  keep  the  plants  small,  as  they  then  flower 
better.  Top  dress  pinks,  ranunculus,  and  anemones.  Auriculas  require 
plenty  of  air ;  water  them  often  in  small  quantities,  taking  care  not  to  wet  the 
flowers  ;  remove  them  to  the  stage  as  the  bloom  expands.  Picotees,  carnations, 
&c,  must  have  a  good  supply  of  water.  Plant  out  early  stocks  and  a  few  other 
annuals  ;  sow  more  in  the  flower-beds.  Continue  to  strike  dahlia  cuttings ; 
pot  them  singly  in  thumb-pots,  and  give  them  a  little  bottom  heat ;  those 
already  struck  should  be  inured  by  degrees  to  the  air.  Re-pot  balsams,  ama- 
ranthus,  egg-plants,  and  all  other  tender  annuals,  except  cockscombs,  which 
should  remain  in  small  pots  till  they  show  flower ;  this  keeps  them  dwarf. 
Where  it  is  yet  requisite  or  desirable  to  separate  or  transplant  herbaceous 
plants,  let  it  be  done  immediately,  as  also  all  other  planting. 


THE  WEATHER  FOR  MARCH. 

The  weather  for  this  month  has  been’quite  a  phenomenon  ;  and  it  has  been  so 
chiefly  from  the  absence  of  all  those  atmospherical  circumstances  which  usually 
characterize  the  season.  Perhaps  there  never  wras  a  month  in  which  the  air 
was  more  tranquil,  or  the  temperature  more  uniform.  For  vegetation  this  was, 
of  course,  highly  favourable  ;  and  it  augurs  well  for  a  fine  bloom  and  abundant 
crop.  Many  vegetables  are  not  so  far  forward  as  in  seasons  when  March  is 
turbulent ;  because  the  cold  weather  which  preceded  brought  down  their  tone, 
and  made  them  less  susceptible  of  being  stimulated  by  temporary  intervals  of 
warmth.  This  is  in  so  far  connected  with  the  general  characters  of  the  winters 
of  1840  and  1841, — the  former  being  one  continuous  display  of  soaking  rain, 
and  the  latter  of  continuous  frost,  accompanied  by  very  little  rain.  We  have 
again  and  again  cautioned  our  readers  to  beware  of  drawing  hasty  conclusions 
as  to  what  shall  be  the  future  state  of  the  weather,  because  the  philosophy  of 
the  atmosphere  is  very  imperfect ;  but,  in  as  far  as  the  principles  go,  we  are 
inclined  to  conclude,  that  the  summer  will  come  on  in  the  same  gradual  manner, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  of  the  atmosphere  until  the  autumnal  rains  ; 
and  the  conflict  then  will  depend  much  on  the  character  of  the  summer. 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  tbe  case,  the  two  years  will  afford  very  useful  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  of  the  weather. 
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The  length  of  some  articles  in  the  present  number,  and  the  injury  they 
would  receive  from  being  divided,  and  in  part  postponed,  oblige  us  to  be  very 
brief  this  paper. 

“  R.  F.”  of  Manchester  is  informed  that  we  shall  in  due  time  take  into 
consideration  the  culture  of  window-plants ;  but  to  give  a  complete  list  with 
explanations,  without  which  it  would  be  of  very  little,  value,  is  incompatible 
with  our  limits  ;  and  it  may,  or  should  be,  had  gratis  of  any  intelligent 
nurseryman. 

The  same  correspondent  may  be  correct  in  considering  his  plant  a  Daphne 
odoratissimas  ;  and,  if  so,  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  it  can  be  propagated, 
viz.  by  grafting  it  on  the  stock  of  the  common  Daphne  mezereon  ;  which  is 
almost  the  only  means  of  gaining  new  plants  of  the  finer  species,  as  cuttings 
will  not  strike,  and  seeds  are  rarely,  if  ever,  perfected  in  this  country. 

“  E.  Y.”  of  Ryde,  has  most  likely  destroyed  his  plants  of  the  genus  Crassula, 
by  overkindness,  which  is  the  death  of  more  foreign  plants  than  can  well  be 
told.  E.  Y.  mentions  the  successful  growth  of  Geraniums  in  the  same  house 
with  the  Crassula.  This  in  itself  is  enough  to  injure  those  plants,  and  also  the 
Cacti,  for  the  water  which  produces  a  healthy  growth  in  Geraniums,  is  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  flowering  of  the  other  plants.  Tnese  take  their  rest  in  a 
remarkably  dry  atmosphere,  and  where  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  ;  and  this  rest, 
in  as  far  as  the  increase  of  the  individual  plant  is  concerned,  may  be  said  to 
commence  the  instant  that  the  flowers  begin  to  expand.  If  at  this  time,  or 
after  this,  till  the  season  of  growth  comes  round  again,  the  plants  get  water,  or 
are  soon  placed  in  too  moist  an  atmosphere,  a  new  growth  immediately  starts, 
and  the  parts  of  fructification  are  converted  into  shoots.  We  have  analogous 
instances  in  some  of  our  common  plants  :  thus,  if  very  moist  weather  set  in  at 
the  blooming  season,  the  anthers  of  roses  are  apt  to  be  converted  into  shoots, 
and  a  bunch  of  green  leaves  rises  up  in  the  middle  of  the  flower. 

“  R.  W.  B.”  of  Kingston,  has,  we  suspect,  kept  his  Tigridias  too  long  out  of 
the  ground,  as  they  are  bulbs  which  do  not  require  much  drying.  Therefore, 
after  they  have  been  for  a  very  short  time  exposed  to  the  air,  they  should  be 
put  in  pots  or  boxes,  in  mould  not  absolutely  dry,  and  yet  not  moist  enough 
for  stimulating  them  to  action.  If  treated  in  this  manner,  and  care  is  taken 
that  the  bulbs  are  sound,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  growth. 

Erysimum  PeresJciana  follows  the  law  of  the  Cruciferse,  and  is  an  annual,  a 
biennial,  a  triennial,  or  even  lasts  four  years,  according  to  circumstances.  It 
does  the  same  thing  in  its  spike  of  blossoms  ;  and  if  any  one  advertised  that 
the  whole  spike  would  be  in  flower  at  once,  they  were  in  error ;  for  the  pods 
begin  to  form  on  the  lower  part  before  the  upper  blooms  have  expanded. 

Those  friends  who  have  made  inquiries  about  the  “  Geography  of  Flowers,” 
are  respectfully  informed  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  and  protracted 
illness  of  the  author,  the  book  would  have  now  been  in  progress;  but  it  will 
soon  be  put  in  hand.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  exact  price,  as  the  subject 
is  difficult  and  extensive,  and  in  some  respects  new;  but  as  usefulness,  not 
ornament,  is  the  object,  the  price  will  not  exceed  seven  shillings,  nor  will  it  be 
under  five. 
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ROSES - THEIR  NUMBER  AND  VARIETY. 

To  write  any  thing  in  praise,  or  even  in  description,  of  the  Rose, 
as  a  genus,  including  all  its  species  and  all  their  varieties,  would 
be  an  unnecessary  as  well  as  a  hopeless  task.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  the  oldest  of  celebrated  flowers  ;  and,  in  the  impassioned 
strains  of  the  ancients,  we  find  it  associated  with  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  as  expressive  of  all  that  is  pleasing  to  the  senses  and 
renovating  to  the  mind.  In  the  mythologic  ages  it  was  sacred 
as  the  flower  of  young  affection  and  endearment,  and  of  mature 
love,  —  the  favourite  of  Cupid  and  of  Venus  ;  and  stripping  this 
of  the  mythological  phraseology,  which  in  all  cases  was  a  fictitious 
mantle  thrown  around  something  previously  felt,  no  similitude  of 
any  flower  could  be  more  appropriate. 

The  Rose-bud,  the  sweetest  subject  that  appears  in  the  garden, 
is  typical  of  all  beginnings  from  the  issue  of  which  enjoyment 
and  pleasure  are  expected.  The  early  dawn, — the  lamb  playing 
its  first  gambols  around  its  mother, — the  young  bird  trying  its 
half-fledged  wing, — young  schemes  and  projects, — young  life, — 
young  love,  (though  the  last  is  especially  subject  to  a  “worm  i’  the 
bud,”) — and  a  hundred  other  young  associations,  all  of  delightful 
kind,  are  linked  with  the  Rose-bud.  There  seems  even  a  physical 
attraction  in  it  beyond  all  flowers,  in  every  stage  of  their  growth, 
and  an  attraction  which  addresses  itself  strongly  to  the  human 
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feelings,  long  before  the  organs  are  capable  of  giving  those 
feelings  “  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.”  Turn  an  infant  out 

O 

to  free  range  in  the  garden,  when  it  is  but  just  able  to  totter,  and 
would  certainly  be  upset  by  descending  from  the  grass-plat  to 
the  gravel-walk,  and  let  there  be  within  the  sphere  of  its  young 
vision,  and  the  reach  of  its  little  hands,  flowers  of  all  hues,  and 
in  every  stage  of  expansion  :  it  may  admire  and  exult  over  some 
more  than  others  ;  but  let  a  Rose-tree,  redolent  of  buds,  and  with 
no  lack  of  expanded  blossoms,  once  catch  its  eye,  and  to  that  it  will 
totter  with  an  eagerness  and  rapidity  previously  unknown.  Full¬ 
blown  Roses  are  also  generally  admired ;  but  the  admiration  of 
them  wants  the  glee  and  excitement  produced  by  the  buds. 
These  the  child  specially  claims  as  its  own,  and  pulls  them  off 
with  all  its  might ;  but  as  the  principle  of  hoarding  does  not  yet 
display  itself,  the  infant  either  pulls  the  individual  bud  to  pieces, 
or  instantly  drops  one  in  order  to  pull  others.  This  clearly  shows 
that  there  is  a  fascination  about  Rose-buds  arising  purely  from 
nature,  and  not  in  the  least  influenced  by  those  feelings  of  and 
fondness  for  property  which  so  generally  corrupt  the  minds  even 
of  those  who  are  most  thoroughly  good  in  their  childhood.  This 
shows,  as  clearly  as  such  matters  can  be  demonstrated,  that  there 
is  a  charm  in  this  early  stage  of  the  Rose,  which  accords  well  with 
the  honest  simplicity  of  human  beings  in  the  very  early  stages  of 
life,  and  when  the  world  generally  can  have  no  influence  upon 
them.  When  Roses  are  in  full  blow,  they  are  certainly,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  the  most  delightful  flowers  which  the  florist 
can  cultivate  ;  and  much  as  he  can  do,  and  has  done,  in  the  case  of 
other  flowers,  the  Rose  is  the  most  obedient  to  his  labour,  and 
rewards  him  better  for  it  than  any  other  flowering  plant.  An  ample 
bed  of  Roses,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Rivers  at  Sawbridgeworth, 
which  extends  over  eight  or  ten  acres,  in  which  all  the  plants  are 
of  the  choicest  sort,  their  history  known,  and  their  health  and 
bloom  in  the  greatest  perfection,  has  no  parallel  among  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  earth.  The  habits  and  colours  of  the  several 
varieties  are  varied  almost  without  end,  and  yet  there  is  great 
beauty  in  each  of  them.  Then  the  perfume  with  which  they  em¬ 
balm  the  zephyr  as  it  plays  gently  over  them,  is  quite  unique, 
and  nothing  among  other  flowers  can  be  compared  to  it.  Most 
of  the  fragrant  flowers  have  something  of  a  sickly  nature  in  their 
perfume,  which,  while  it  gratifies  the  sense  for  a  little,  soon  brings 
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a  heaviness  over  the  mind.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  bulbous- 
rooted  flowers,  such  as  hyacinths  and  lilies,  which  contain  a  small 
portion  of  prussic  acid,  and  a  much  larger  portion  of  diluted  car¬ 
bonic,  which  soon  brings  the  perfume  to  the  ground.  The  odour 
of  the  Rose,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all-exhilarating,  floats  light  and 
buoyant  on  the  breeze  ;  and,  besides  being  the  most  delightful  to 
the  sense,  it  gives  tone  and  elasticity  to  the  mind. 

We  must,  however,  defer  our  general  description  until  the  Roses 
are  in  bloom,  and  we  see  them  on  their  parent- stems  in  all  the 
fulness  and  freshness  of  their  beauty  ;  for  which  object  we  purpose 
to  make  the  splendid  collection  of  Mr.  Rivers  the  scene  of  our 
grand  entertainment  of  “  Love  of  the  Roses  among  themselves 
and  we  shall  look  to  that  first-rate  cultivator  for  some  particulars 
of  his  mode  of  cultivation,  besides  what  are  contained  in  his  “  Rose 
Amateur’s  Guide.”  Roses,  as  we  have  said,  have  been  admired 
anterior  to  the  epoch  of  recorded  memory  ;  and  to  say  that  a  man 
loves  Roses  is  to  pay  a  very  high  compliment  to  his  feelings. 

In  most  instances  the  odour  of  a  flower  dies  along  with  it,  and 
the  decaying  petals  are  offensive  to  the  nostril ;  but  not  so  the 
Rose  ;  we  find  it  yielding  a  variety  of  fragrant  liquors  which  do 
not  require  the  corrosive  ingredients  which  are  in  many  of  the 
compound  essences  of  the  shops  ;  and  attar  of  Roses,  especially 
when  prepared  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  where  square  miles 
are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  this  flower,  is  now  almost  the  only 
substance  which,  weight  for  weight,  is  more  valuable  than  gold. 

Roses  are  natives  of  a  great  number  of  climates  ;  and  we  have 
them  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  (?),  and  America,  though  in  the  two 
last  they  are  comparatively  few.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  true 
Rose  has  been  found  in  the  wild  state  in  Australia,  Southern 
Africa,  or  any  other  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  They  are 
plants  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  north  ;  and  except  in  a  few 
particular  longitudes,  they  are  more  polar  than  tropical  in  the 
greater  number  of  their  species.  Whatever  part  of  the  world  they 
are  natives  of,  there  are  comparatively  few  of  them  that  are  not 
hardy  plants,  capable  of  bearing  the  rigours  of  all  ordinary  seasons 
in  the  open  air.  Not  above  a  dozen  of  species  require  a  frame  or 
other  shelter ;  and  those  are  all  from  China ;  and  probably  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  hybrids.  The  ordinary  Roses, 
which  are  either  natives  of  this  country  or  have  been  long  habi¬ 
tuated,  are  very  hardy  shrubs,  and  will  grow  in  most  situations 
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Thus  we  find  the  ordinary  Cabbage,  or  Hundred-leaved  Rose, 
in  the  garden  of  the  humblest  cottager ;  and  yet  some  of  the 
choicest  varieties  cultivated  by  the  florist  have  been  obtained  by 
crosses  with  that  and  various  other  species  or  varieties. 

Roses,  notwithstanding  their  beauty  and  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held,  are  plants  of  which  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to 
obtain  a  succession  ;  and  if  the  necessary  precautions  have  been 
taken,  a  number  of  new  varieties  maybe  had  almost  in  every  case 
of  sowing  the  seeds  of  Roses,  even  though  there  has  been  no  in¬ 
tended  cross  impregnation.  Some  of  the  Roses,  such  as  the 
Damask,  produce  a  great  quantity  of  pollen  ;  and  when  the  natural 
anthers  of  a  plant  are  deficient  in  this  article,  the  plant  is  liable  to 
be  impregnated  by  that  one  in  which  the  pollen  is  more  abun¬ 
dant.  This  natural  tendency  to  cross  impregnation,  or  indiscri¬ 
minate  mixture,  is  a  great  addition  to  the  means,  and  encouragement 
to  the  hopes  of  the  breeder,  when  he  breeds  for  new  varieties. 
He  has  not  the  same  anxiety  and  the  same  apprehension  of  the 
want  of  success  of  new  varieties  of  most  flowers.  He  knows  well 
that  both  the  fertilizing  and  the  fertilizable  energies  of  his  plants 
are  vigorous — at  least,  he  may  choose  them  so  ;  and  then,  if  he 
guards  against  common  casualties,  he  is  sure  to  have  plenty  of 
good  seed.  Farther  than  this,  if  he  has  had  much  practice,  he 
knows  which  parent  the  resulting  plant  will  resemble  the  most ; 
and  thus  he  is  guided,  as  it  were,  to  the  production  of  a  new  Rose, 
the  leading  characters  of  which  he  knows  tolerably  well  before¬ 
hand.  The  cross  impregnation  of  Roses  is,  however,  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  department  of  floriculture,  and  throws  much  light  upon 
the  process  of  cross-impregnation,  whether  natural  or  brought 
about  by  human  art.  This  renders  the  subject  well  worthy  of 
being  treated  in  a  separate  paper. 

From  the  ease  with  which  Roses  are  propagated,  the  new 
varieties  obtained,  and  old  ones  multiplied  by  cuttings,  by 
layers,  or  by  budding  on  the  briar,  Roses  are  exceedingly  nunre- 
rous,  both  in  varieties  and  individuals ;  and  they  are,  perhaps, 
cheaper,  in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  value,  and  the  real  plea¬ 
sure  which  they  afford ,  than  any  other  plants  whatsoever.  The 
varieties  already  existing  amount  to  between  1,500  and  2,000, 
and  new  ones  are  added  every  year.  Some  idea  of  the  value  of 
a  single  species  in  the  obtaining  of  varieties  may  be  found  from 
the  fact,  that  nearly  200  varieties  have  been  obtained  by  impreg- 
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nations  by  or  with  the  little  thorny  Rose  of  the  Scotch  hills, 
R.  Spinosissima. 

Roses  are  very  general  plants  as  to  climate,  which  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  cultivator  ;  and  we  have  seen  ever-blooming 
Roses  of  China  in  full  blow  over  the  snow,  on  south  walls,  in 
sheltered  situations,  pretty  far  north  in  Scotland.  In  respect  of 
soil,  they  are  a  little  more  particular,  but  not  very  much  ;  and  in 
this  they  do  not  require  half  the  trouble  of  many  plants  of  very 
inferior  value.  Loam,  rather  rich  but  light,  is  the  best  soil  for 
them  ;  and  if  they  are  attempted  to  be  forced  by  quantities  of 
rank  manure,  they  run  to  wood  and  leaf,  and  are  very  inferior  in 
their  bloom.  They  are  also  partial  to  fine  and  fresh  air,  and 
never  have  their  proper  colours  or  odours  if  pent  up  in  confined 
and  unwholesome  air.  It  would  be  in  vain,  however,  to  attempt 
describing  the  culture  of  Roses  in  one  single  paragraph  of  a  general 
paper,  and  therefore  we  shall  look  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
cultivators  to  furnish  us  with  the  particulars,  which  will  require 
separate  sections. 

In  their  times  of  blooming,  there  are  two  grand  divisions  of 
Roses — those  which  bloom  in  summer  and  those  which  bloom  in 
autumn  ;  and  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  whole  in  colour,  in 
form,  and  in  odour,  belong  to  the  latter  division.  They  so 
readily  unite  with  each  other,  however,  that  in  a  sufficiently 
large  and  properly  selected  bed,  there  is  a  continuous  bloom 
from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  November  ;  while, 
in  situations  favourable  to  them,  the  perennial  bloomers  fill 
up  the  vacancy  from  the  autumnal  ones  till  the  spring  ones  again 
return. 

The  variety  with  which  our  present  number  is  adorned — 
Prince  Albert — is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  perpetual  bloomers. 
It  was  raised  by  M.  Laffay,  of  Paris,  from  a  cross  between  that 
fine  Bourbon  rose,  Gloire  de  Rosomene,  and  some  choice 
damask  China  and  hybrid  rose.  The  drawing  from  which  our 
figure  was  taken  was  made  on  vellum  by  a  first-rate  French  artist, 
in  November  last,  when  the  crimson  gives  way  to  purple  tints  in 
some  places.  It  is  very  hardy  ;  a  vigorous  grower,  and  a  free, 
but  not  crowded,  flowerer.  It  answers  well  either  as  a  dwarf  or 
standard.  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  is  appointed  agent 
for  the  sale  in  Britain  ;  and  the  plants  will  be  delivered,  carriage 
free,  at  Mr.  Ker nan’s,  Great  Russell-street,  Covent-garden, 
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early  enough  to  bloom  in  the  present  autumn.  The  possession  of 
such  a  flower  cannot  fail  in  being  a  great  treat  to  every  lover  of 
that  loveliest  of  all  flowers — the  Rose. 


OR  WINDOW  FLORICULTURE. 

We  have  received  several  communications,  requesting  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  flowers  inside 
windows,  or  otherwise  for  the  ornamenting  of  rooms  ;  and  also 
to  give  a  list  of  the  flowers  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  We 
admit  that  these  are  very  interesting  questions  to  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population,  especially  of  towns,  wThere  the  parties  have 
no  other  means  of  cultivating  a  plant,  and  watching  its  progress 
from  the  bud  to  the  bloom,  which  is  the  most  pleasant  part  of 
floriculture.  In  the  narrowest  and  darkest  lane,  where  the  rays 
of  the  sun  can  penetrate  even  by  reflection,  there  is  some  flower 
that  will  afford  a  little  greenness  and  growth,  though  it  will  not 
bloom  well ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are,  in  the  courts 
and  lanes  of  the  metropolis,  thousands  of  persons  who  cherish  a 
little  sprig  of  plant,  set  in  a  broken  jug,  with  as  much  zest  as  the 
wealthiest  and  most  extensive  grower  regards  his  splendid  collec¬ 
tion.  This  has  its  use  too,  and  its  moral  effect ;  for  it  has  been 
observed  that,  among  the  very  humblest  classes,  the  female  who 
has  a  few  flowers  in  her  window  is  never  dissipated,  while  the 
dissipated  one  never  shows  a  single  flower,  or  if  she  gets  one  one 
day,  it  is  gone  the  next.  This  shows  the  great  moral  effect  of  flori¬ 
culture,  even  in  the  humblest  style  at  which  it  can  be  made  to 
appear.  When  we  ascend  a  little  higher  in  society,  we  still  find 
the  window  flowers  an  unerring  index  to  the  character.  If  they 
are  healthy  and  trim,  and  coming  kindly  into  bloom  in  theii; 
proper  seasons,  it  is  a  favourable  omen  ;  but  if  the  pots  are 
chipped  and  broken,  the  plants  languishing,  many  dead  leaves 
about  them,  and  the  coming  bloom  small  and  feeble,  it  is  quite 
the  reverse. 

So  important  is  this  department  of  floriculture,  so  general  is  it, 
and  so  beneficial  are  its  moral  effects,  that  it  is  desirable  to  encou¬ 
rage  it,  and  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  its  principles  by  every 
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means  that  can  be  devised.  The  root  of  all  the  valuable  part  of 
it  consists  in  its  giving  an  attachment  to  home,  and  that  of  the 
purest  and  simplest  nature  that  can  well  be  devised.  But  when 
the  floriculturist  will  needs  have  the  choicest  sorts  of  florists’ 
flowers,  he  then  involves  himself  in  labours  which  he  has  no 
scope  for  carrying  out ;  and  the  result  is  what  we  might  expect— 
disappointment.  The  questions  which  have  been  asked  of  us 
appear  to  bear  upon  this  part  of  the  subject ;  and  though  the 
said  questions  are  easily  put,  the  answering  of  them  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  ;  because  flowers  disposed  in  the  windows  of  a 
room  are  in  a  highly  artificial  and  very  peculiar  climate  ;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  which  are  best  adapted  to  that  climate.  The 
climate  of  a  room  is,  generally  speaking,  more  uniform  than  that 
of  any  place  out  of  doors,  unless  in  winter,  when  there  is  a  fire 
during  the  day  and  none  in  the  night ;  and  then  the  strength  of 
the  plant  is  put  to  a  very  severe  trial.  None  of  the  species  from 
the  tropical  countries,  which  have  winters  of  extreme  drought, 
whatever  the  temperature  may  be,  will  suit  this  sort  of  climate, 
because  it  will  not  let  them  rest.  In  general  the  air  of  a  room 
which  people  inhabit  is  humid,  more  so  in  proportion  in  winter 
than  in  summer  ;  and  in  the  former  season  the  cold  near  the 
window  condenses  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  renders 
it  absolutely  damp.  The  plants  to  which  we  allude  are  always  in 
damp  atmospheres  during  the  season  of  their  growth  ;  and  when 
they  are  in  a  state  of  repose  the  atmosphere  is  very  dry.  But  in 
a  room  the  heat  and  damp  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  day  call 
the  plants  into  action  when  they  should  be  at  rest ;  and  the  cold 
of  the  night  checks  their  growth  and  makes  them  sickly.  If  water 
is  given  them,  it  is  almost  instant  death  ;  and  even  without  water 
the  plants  seldom  or  never  flower,  but  soon  canker,  and  gradually 
waste  away.  The  tropical  orchideae  are  the  plants  least  fitted  for 
window  culture  ;  and  any  attempt  thus  to  cultivate  them  is  sure 
to  be  a  failure.  In  all  tropical  countries,  according  as  the 
seasons  are  more  strongly  marked  as  rainy  and  dry,  the  plants 
are  less  adapted  for  window  cultivation.  At  present  these  are, 
however,  the  most  fashionable  plants  ;  and  therefore  those  who 
can  afford  the  price  are  anxious  to  have  them,  even  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  their  windows  ;  but  if  they  will  have  the  flowers  in  per¬ 
fection,  for  only  a  short  time,  they  must  content  themselves  with 
purchasing  a  new  supply  every  year.  This  is  an  expensive  mode  ; 
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and  such  as  can  afford  even  a  decent  show  of  such  plants  ought 
to  have  houses  for  their  proper  growth. 

There  is  another  climatal  variety  of  plants  which  are  not 
adapted  for  window  culture.  These  are  polar  plants  and  moun¬ 
taineers,  both  of  which  are  exposed  to  much  sun  during  the 
summer,  and  shrouded  and  protected  by  a  mantle  of  snow  during 
the  winter.  In  the  case  of  these,  the  sunny  side  of  a  mountain, 
or  indeed  any  side  of  it,  is  warmer  than  a  plain  of  the  same 
elevation  :  and  though  the  smaller  elevation  of  the  sun  renders 
the  momentary  action  less  in  polar  climates,  yet  the  deficiency  is 
made  up  by  the  length  of  the  day  and  the  shortness  of  the  night. 
Plants  of  this  latter  description  can  with  extreme  difficulty  be 
made  to  thrive,  or  even  live  in  a  common  garden,  although  their 
own  soil  is  brought  along  -with  them  ;  and  if  placed  in  a  green¬ 
house  or  hothouse  they  certainly  die. 

From  these  observations  it  follows,  that  in  the  choice  of 
window  plants,  we  must  be  guided  by  their  natural  latitudes  and 
atmospheres  ;  and  it  is  in,  avoiding  extremes  here  that  the  success 
of  the  window  cultivator  consists.  He  will  be  pleased  to  observe, 
that  whatever  soil  he  may  place  in  the  pot  containing  his  different 
kinds  of  flowering  plants,  and  though  he  gives  some  a  copious 
watering,  some  a  smaller  quantity,  and  some  none  at  all, — yet 
that  there  is  an  important  circumstance  in  which  they  are  all 
alike.  By  admitting  or  excluding  the  light  of  the  sun,  he  may 
approximate  the  natural  quantity  of  light  which  each  plant 
requires  ;  and  much  more  may  be  done  in  this  way  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed.  Thus,  for  instance,  by  shading  the  plants  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening,  he  may  reduce  the  length  of  our 
summer  day  to  one  approaching  the  tropical  character  ;  and  by 
drawing  his  plants  nearer  to  the  glass  or  farther  from  it,  he  may 
approximate  the  different  degrees  of  light  which  best  suit  those 
which  grow  in  the  clear  sun  and  those  which  grow  in  the  shade. 
All  this  he  can  do,  though  wre  believe  there  are  very  few  culti¬ 
vators  of  window  flowers — that  is,  of  flowers  in  windows  or  in 
rooms — who  practise  it  or  know  anything  about  its  principles. 
There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  which  he  cannot  vary  to 
flowers  in  the  same  apartment,  and  that  is  the  atmosphere, 'or  the 
degree  of  moisture  in  it.  That  is  common  to  the  whole  room, 
and  of  course  to  every  plant  in  it ;  and  therefore,  though  it  is 
healthy  for  some,  it  is  sickness  and  death  to  others.  Then  there 
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is  another  result  of  ignorance  in  the  majority  of  cultivators  in 
windows,  which  is  the  destruction  and  death  of  many  a  fine  plant ; 
and  that  is  the  belief  that  when  any  plant  looks  sickly  it  wants 
moisture,  and  can  be  restored  to  health  by  the  application  of 
water,  and  by  that  only.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  plants 
are  soused  all  over,  and  the  mould  in  the  pots  soaked  with  water, 
often  cold  from  the  pump,  when  the  plants  have  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  and  of  course  all  those  which  are  not  natives  of  con¬ 
tinually  dripping  climates  are  hurt  by  this  injudicious  mode  of 
treatment. 

Almost  the  only  plants  which  require  a  copious  and  constant 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots  are  those  which  naturally  grow  in 
water  or  on  quagmires  ;  and  among  bulbous  plants  they  are  the 
only  ones  which  will  not  macerate  and  rot,  when  the  flower  and 
leaves  of  the  season  are  gone,  and  the  bulb  is  in  a  state  of  repose. 
Therefore,  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  situations  and 
climates  in  which  they  thrive  naturally  the  best,  no  man  can  be 
a  successful  cultivator  of  a  varied  stock  ot  window  flowers.  This, 
indeed,  holds  true  in  the  case  of  all  cultivators,  although  many 
of  the  situations  fit  for  the  flowers  have  been  arrived  at  by  trial 
and  failure,  until  something  succeeded  at  the  last. 

The  first  advice  which  we  would,  therefore,  give  to  this  class  of 
cultivators  is,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  physical 
geography  of  plants  in  the  situations  naturally  most  congenial 
to  them.  This  is  the  simple  foundation  of  the  whole  ;  and  without 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  it  the  cultivator  gropes  on  in  the  dark, 
loses  all  his  choicest  flowers,  and  grows  even  the  more  common 
ones  very  imperfectly. 

To  enumerate  all  the  flowers  which  are  fit  for  window  culture, 
to  describe  the  modes  of  their  treatment,  and,  indeed,  to  state 
anything  but  the  general  principles,  would  require  a  volume  oi 
some  size.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  extremes  oi 
tropical  and  polar  vegetation  are  quite  unfit  for  this  species  of 
culture.  The  same  may  be  said  of  plants  that  grow  at  extreme 
altitudes, — those  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  tnose  above  or 
near  the  line  of  perennial  congelation.  It  is  impossible  to  attend 
to  such  small  matters  as  the  difference  oi  elevation  and  aspect  in 
towns  and  other  places  where  window  plants  are  grown  ;  but  they 
are  considerable  ;  and  in  the  case  of  most  plants  freedom  of  air  is 
equally  so. 
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Bulbs,  speaking  generally,  are  not  well  adapted  for  window 
culture  ;  and  those  who  will  have  them  for  a  year — they  will  not 
keep  their  good  qualities  longer  in  such  a  situation — had  better 
procure  an  annual  supply  from  the  nurseries.  The  best  suited 
for  this  purpose  is  the  hyacinth  ;  and  if  an  amateur  is  supplied 
by  a  skilful  nurseryman,  and  the  plants  are  of  choice  and  valuable 
quality,  the  nurseryman  may  so  preserve  them  as  that  they  will 
yield  good  blooms  again  and  again  before  they  are  exhausted. 
The  amateur  must,  however,  distinctly  understand  that  he  cannot 
do  it  himself,  if  he  has  only  windows  to  grow  his  plants  in.  In 
fact,  a  window  gardener  had  better  leave  altogether  alone  what 
are  called  florist’s  flowers,  unless  he  is  contented  to  purchase  and 
sacrifice  them  the  same  year. 

e  have  pointed  out  the  extremes  which  limit  the  window 
florist,  both  in  latitude  and  elevation  ;  and  we  may  remark,  that 
the  more  equally  these  extremes  are  departed  from,  and  the  more 
nearly  they  are  blended  together  in  a  medium  climate,  the  plants 
are  always  the  better  for  his  purpose.  It  maj7,  however,  in 
geneial  be  said,  that  an  apartment  has,  upon  the  whole,  a  higher 
and  more  uniform  temperature  than  the  open  air  outside  the 
building  ;  and  this  must  be  studied  in  the  selection  of  the  plants. 
Then,  in  the  next  place,  the  plants  should  be  such  as  to  endure 
a  great  deal  of  rain,  if  it  falls  heavily  and  for  short  periods  of  time. 
The  watering  of  plants,  even  in  the  most  careful  manner  in  which 
it  can  be  performed,  is  quite  different  from  the  natural  watering 
by  the  dew  of  heaven.  It  is  given  in  copious  quantities,  and  the 
giving  is  soon  over.  The  plants  of  Southern  Africa,  which  are 
upon  the  slopes  and  rocks  towards  the  South  Sea,  receive  pelting 
showers  at  times  when  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  in  the  interior.  Of 
these  plants,  one  is  the  pelargonium,  or  geranium  tribe,  and  the 
other  the  heath,  many  of  the  species  of  which,  in  Southern  Africa, 
are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  geranium  takes  so  well  with 
window  treatment,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  general 
window  flower  ;  and  though  the  heaths  are  very  stubborn  things 
to  rear,  and  require  different  soil  and  treatment,  still  with  due 
care  they  make  fine  window  shrubs  ;  and  flowering  shrubs  which 
do  not  run  too  high  are  the  best  plants  for  this  sort  of  culture. 
The  Rhododendrons,  the  Kalmias,  some  of  the  Andromedas,  and 
the  Daphnes,  and  all  the  tribe  of  flowering  plants  which  prefer  a 
peat  soil,  can  also  be  grown  in  windows  ;  and  unless  they  are 
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allowed  to  grow  too  high,  they  have  a  fine  appearance  in  their 
season.  Among  the  window  shrubs  must  not  be  forgot  several  of 
the  myrtles,  and  the  Camellia  J aponica,  which  is  the  gem  of  the 
whole,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  hardy  plant. 

All  or  the  greater  number  of  those  which  we  have  now  enu¬ 
merated  are  natives  of  moist  atmospheres  and  dripping  climates, 
though  of  porous  soils,  which  have  a  good  under-drainage.  It  is 
only  while  they  are  of  low  growth,  and  bushy  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  pot,  that  they  do  well  for  windows  ;  for  tall  and  scrambling 
shrubs  never  look  well  in  such  situations.  Several  of  the  Cactus 
tribe  do  very  well  for  the  same  sort  of  culture.  Their  singular  stems 
make  a  striking  variety,  and  some  of  the  flowers  are  very  fine. 
They  are  a  hardy  race,  being  nearly  allied  to  our  common  goose¬ 
berry,  and  living  under  considerable  variations  of  climate  and 
temperature.  The  Fuchsias  are  also  well  adapted  for  filling  up 
the  intervals  of  other  shrubs  ;  and  as  they  are  chiefly  natives  of 
countries  where  they  are  much  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  they  are  capable  of  enduring  very  considerable  changes. 

There  are  but  few  annuals  which  we  would  recommend  for 
window  culture,  and  of  these  the  greater  number  are  hardy  plants, 
and  do  better  in  boxes  outside  the  windows  than  in  pots  within- 
side.  Thus  we  have  hinted  at  the  general  principle  by  which 
the  window  cultivator  ought  to  be  guided,  pointed  out  the  limits 
of  his  attempts  both  in  latitude  and  in  altitude,  and  noticed  a  few 
of  the  plants,  chiefly  the  shrubby  ones,  which  are  best  adapted  for 
his  purpose.  There  are,  however,  many  eligible  ones,  both 
shrubby  and  herbaceous,  which  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  and 
there  are  some  which  are  of  such  recent  importation,  that  it 
has  not  been  determined  whether  they  will  suit  for  window  culture 
or  not ;  but  we  shall  return  to  the  subject,  after  we  have  collected 
the  requisite  information  from  sources  that  are  perfectly  authentic, 
which  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  most  ordinary  florists 
are  aware  of.  To  give  a  long  list  of  the  flowers  which  somebody 
introduces  into  window  culture,  and  to  detail  the  manner  in 
which  somebody  treats  them,  is  an  easy  matter,  because  it  is  one 
of  mere  quotation  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  very  little  use, 
because  it  is  empirical,  and  nothing  can  be  founded  upon  it :  but 
to  point  out  the  flowers  which  are  most  suitable,  the  reasons  why 
they  are  so,  the  modes  of  treating,  and  all  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject,  is  much  more  difficult ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  much  more 
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valuable.  The  mere  details  of  any  one  person’s  practice  are, 
as  it  were,  the  plucked  flowers,  which  produce  nothing,  and 
speedily  waste  away.  The  philosophy,  that  is,  the  first  princi¬ 
ples,  is  the  root,  which,  if  properly  treated,  will  send  up  and 
expand  blooms  again  and  again. 


ON  THE  CHARACTERS,  VARIETIES,  AND  CULTIVATION  OF 

CATASETUM. 

BY  MR.  P.  N.  DON. 

Catasetum  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of  all  orc’nideous 
genera,  being  one  in  which  the  power  of  sporting  into  innumera¬ 
ble  varieties  or  forms,  and  at  the  same  time  so  dissimilar  to  the 
parents  in  the  shapes  of  the  flowers,  is  so  great,  that,  at  one  time, 
it  actually  deceived  the  learned  professor  of  botany  in  the 
university  of  London  ;  and  he  created  three  genera,  if  not  six, 
out  of  the  single  genus  Catasetum. ;  and  the  very  plant  from  which 
he  formed  his  genus  Catasetum  was  not  even  a  species,  but  only 
a  form  of  his  genus  Myanthus ;  and  even  the  genus  Monacanthus 
is  only  another  form  of  the  genus  Myanthus ,  or,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  Catasetum ,  as  that  was  the  first  genus  found  ;  therefore,  the 
genus  Monacanthus ,  and  also  Myanthus ,  come  under  the  name 
of  Catasetum ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  genera  Cycnoches, 
and  also  Mormodes ,  will  not  prove  to  be  only  sectional  divisions 
of  the  genus  Catasetum ;  for  there  is  not  any  character  to  separate 
them  from  Catasetum ,  but  the  form  of  the  flowers,  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  of  no  value  in  the  genus  Myanthus  and  Mon- 
acantlius ;  and  even  the  genus  Cyrtopodium ,  I  much  question 
whether  it  should  be  separated  from  Catasetum ,  for  in  habit  they 
are  very  similar.  The  very  plant  from  which  Dr.  Lindley 
formed  his  genus  Monacantlius  flowered  the  following  season, 
and  produced  the  flowers  of  Catasetum  tridentatum ;  and  some¬ 
time  afterwards,  a  plant  flowered  at  Chatsworth,  and  produced 
the  flowrers  of  the  genus  Myanthus  and  Monacanthus ,  and  also 
Catasetum  tridentatum  on  the  same  spike.  Dr.  Lindley,  after 
seeing  that,  was  obliged  to  unite  the  genera.  Mr.  Schomburgh, 
in  a  paper  on  the  genus  Catasetum  says,  that  he  has  seen  whole 
savannahs  filled  with  Catasetum  tridentatum ,  but  he  never  saw  a 
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seed-vessel  on  any  one  of  the  many  plants  that  he  saw ;  but  on 
the  Catasetum  cristatum  he  saw  numbers  of  seed-vessels  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  at  once  proves  that  tridentatum  is  nothing  more  than  an 
abortive  variety  of  cristatum  ;  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  Catasetum  luridum ,  semiapertum  and  purum  are  any  more 
than  abortive  forms  of  Catasetum  deltoidum  ;  and  I  think  that 
the  Catasetum  maculatum  of  Bateman  is  not  any  thing  more  than 
one  of  the  abortive  forms  of  Catasetum  laminatum.  1  have  often 
examined  the  anthers  of  Catasetum  tridentatum,  but  I  never 
found  any  one  having  any  pollen  but  in  the  Catasetum  cristatum , 
and  also  in  the  Catasetum  deltoidum  and  barbatum.  I  have 
often  found  the  anthers  filled  with  a  soft  yellow  matter,  which 
I  believe  was  the  pollen  in  an  imperfect  state;  this,  I  think,  ought 
to  teach  botanists  a  lesson  not  to  be  too  hurried  in  forming 
genera,  or  rather  in  separating  genera  where  they  agree  in  ex¬ 
ternal  habits.  The  genus  Catasetum  is  to  be  found  in  every  part 
of  South  America,  and  also  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  The 
reason  why  I  have  given  in  this  paper  the  genus  Cycnoches ,  and 
also  Mormodes  and  Cyrtopodium ,  is,  that  they  are  similar  in  habit, 
and  that  they  require  nearly  the  same  treatment. 

The  mode  of  treatment  for  this  tribe  of  plants,  at  least  what 
I  should  recommend,  is,  that  the  plants  should  be  potted  in  pretty 
large  pots,  such  as  a  twelve  or  sixteen  size,  but  never  larger  ; 
that  is,  when  the  plants  have  got  to  a  good  size,  they  should  be 
grown  in  the  pots  I  have  recommended  ;  but  until  the  plants 
have  got  to  a  good  size,  that  is,  till  they  have  made  about  six  or 
eight  pseudo-bulbs,  they  should  be  placed  in  smaller  pots.  When 
large  enough,  they  should  be  potted  in  the  size  I  have  mentioned  ; 
the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  should  be  filled  up  about 
one-half  with  very  large  potsherds,  and  over  these  should  be  laid 
some  rough  peat,  to  prevent  the  other  portions  of  the  soil  from 
getting  amongst  the  potsherds.  The  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  grown  should  be  turfy  peat  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  portions  ; 
the  soil  should  never  be  more  than  one  inch  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  The  plants,  when  potted,  and  firm,  should  be  placed  in  the 
growing-house,  and  no  water  should  be  given  to  them  for  some 
time,  as  the  moisture  of  the  house  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  them, 
till  such  time  as  they  have  made  pretty  good  progress.  When 
water  is  given,  it  must  be  given  very  carefully,  as  they  are  very- 
apt  to  rot  off.  But  when  the  plants  get  strong,  they  may  have 
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plenty  of  water  till  such  time  as  they  have  formed  their  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  have  perfectly  finished  their  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  the  plants  then  should 
be  removed  out  of  the  growing-house  into  the  dry  and  resting- 
house,  till  about  six  weeks  or  a  month  before  their  season  of 
growing  commences.  They  then  should  be  shaken  out  of  their 
pots,  and  should  be  placed  on  some  dry  shelf  in  the  resting-house 
till  they  are  potted,  or  rather,  till  they  show  some  signs  of  grow¬ 
ing,  which  they  will  be  sure  to  do  as  soon  as  their  season  of 
growth  commences.  They  then  should  be  potted,  as  1  before 
recommended,  and  then  placed  in  the  growing-house  ;  and  by 
this  mode  of  treatment  they  will  flower  splendidly,  much  firmer 
than  if  they  were  kept  in  the  pots  all  the  season  through.  Before 
potting,  all  the  old  decayed  roots  should  be  cut  off,  as  the  old 
roots  are  of  no  use  to  the  plant ;  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  none  of  the  young  roots  are  destroyed,  as  every  young  root 
destroyed  tends  to  weaken  the  plant.  When  the  plants  are  potted 
they  should  be  made  firm  by  tying  them  to  sticks,  so  that  the 
plants  cannot  be  moved  out  of  the  position  in  which  they  are 
placed  till  they  get  firm  hold  with  their  new  roots,  which  they 
will  soon  do. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  three  genera  besides  Catasetum, 
I  shall  describe  them  separately  as  I  go  along.  Having  said  all 
that  I  think  necessary,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  descriptions  of  a 
few  species. 

Catasetum  cristatum  (crested). — This  is  a  beautiful  species  ; 
it  is  the  Myanthus  cristatus  of  Lindley  ;  it  is  the  parent  of  all  the 
varieties  of  Catasetum  tridentatum ,  and  also  of  Monacanthus.  No 
children  could  be  more  dissimilar  to  the  parent  than  several  of  this 
family,  and  not  only  unlike  the  parent  but  unlike  one  another  in 
the  form  of  their  flowers.  The  lip  of  this  species  is  beautifully 
crested  ;  the  little  tubercles  that  form  the  crest  are  about  the 
thickness  of  a  small  needle,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
and  white.  The  lip  and  the  sepals  are  green,  beautifully  spotted 
with  black  ;  the  petals  are  light  coloured,  spotted  with  brown  ; 
and  the  column  has  the  appearance  of  a  bird  standing  with  the 
head  erect.  A  native  of  Demerara — introduced  in  1834. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SCHIZANTHUS  PINNATUS  AND 

S.  PRIESTIIj  IN  POTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FLORIST’S  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  forwarding  for  insertion  in  your 
valuable  Journal  a  few  observations  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Schizanthus  pinnatus  and  S.  Priestii  in  pots  ;  which,  when  well 
grown,  are  generally  admired,  not  only  for  their  singular  and 
pretty  flowers,  but  also  for  their  beautiful  habits  of  growth. 

I  sow  the  seed  in  October  on  a  slight  hotbed ;  and  when  the 
seedlings  appear  above  ground,  air  is  freely  admitted  to  prevent 
them  from  drawing  up  weakly.  When  they  have  four  leaves  I 
prick  them  off  into  48-sized  pots,  six  or  eight  in  a  pot,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  injure  the  roots  when  transplanting  them.  About  six  or 
seven  weeks  after  this,  I  pot  them  in  small  sixties,  placing  them  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  with  a  steady  temperature  of  sixty  degrees. 
To  prevent  the  plants  from  becoming  spindly,  I  admit  as  much 
air  as  possible.  The  compost,  half  good  maiden  loam  of  a  sandy 
nature,  a  quarter  rotten  dung,  and  a  quarter  leaf-mould,  well  mixed 
and  riddled  through  a  coarse  screen.  I  am  not  particular  about  the 
drainage,  as  I  never  use  more  than  three  or  four  pieces  of  potsherds ; 

\  when  the  weather  is  frosty  I  remove  the  plants  to  the  succession 
pine-house  until  the  peach-house  is  set  to  work,  when  I  place 
them  there  to  complete  their  growth.  I  pay  the  same  attention 
to  them  as  I  would  to  balsams,  or  coxcombs,  by  shifting  them 
into  larger-sized  pots  as  soon  as  the  roots  appear  through  the  soil. 
When  the  plants  throw  out  their  lateral  shoots,  I  tie  them  neatly 
to  sticks  ;  if  allowed  to  grow  a  great  length  before  being  tied, 
handsome  plants  cannot  be  made  of  them.  I  shift  a  few  of  the 
best  plants  into  larger  sized  pots,  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  plants 
so  treated  have  attained  seven  feet  in  height,  forming  one  mass  cf 
flowers  from  the  surface  of  the  pot  to  the  top  of  the  plant.  When 
they  are  in  flower  I  remove  them  to  the  drawing-room,  conser¬ 
vatory,  or  greenhouse,  as  required,  where  they  will  remain  in 
perfection  two  months,  and  sometimes  more,  which  makes  them  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  collections  of  showy  free  flowering 
plants.  It  should  be  observed,  that  these  plants  will  flower  much 
sooner  in  forty-eights  than  in  larger  sized  pots.  To  produce  a. 
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succession,  I  flower  them  in  various  sized  pots.  Plants  in  small 
pots  do  not  remain  in  flower  so  long  as  others  in  larger  pots,  but 
produce  seed  more  freely.  Their  season  of  flowering  can  oe  pro¬ 
longed  by  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure.  I  generally 
had  a  succession  sown,  and  treated  as  other  tender  annuals ;  but 
I  found  they  never  made  the  fine  short-jointed  tree-like  plants  as 
the  others  already  mentioned,  which  is  caused  by  the  rapid  growth 
they  make,  becoming  long-jointed  and  unsightly.  For  the  last 
succession,  I  sow  Schizanthus  Hookerii  and  S.  Humilis.  Humilis 
is  best  adapted  to  succeed  Hookerii  on  account  of  its  compact 
growth.  These  should  be  classed  with  biennuals,  as  they  floveied 
with  me  the  second  year  better  than  the  first,  io  be  kept  rather 
dry  and  in  the  greenhouse  during  winter.  When  removed  to  the 
drawing-room,  to  be  frequently  turned  round,  to  allow  the  genial 
influence  of  the  sun  to  act  in  succession  upon  all  sides  of  the  plant. 

Edward  Morse. 

Exotic  Nursery,  King’s-road,  Chelsea, 

April  13,  1841. 


ON  ERIC^E. 

BY  MR.  R.  plant.  ( Continued .) 

Tribe  IV.  Rhodoracea:. — In  this  tribe  is  placed  that  most 
splendid  genus  the  Rhododendron ,  which  may  indeed  be  termed 
the  Monarch  of  the  Parterre,  the  King  of  the  Conservatory ; 
for  whether  we  regard  it  when  covered  with  its  brilliant 
masses  of  splendid  flowers,  or  when  deprived  of  them  by  the 
envious  finger  of  seasonal  changes  —  it  is  the  same  noble¬ 
looking  plant— it  wears  the  same  appearance  of  innate  (if  I 
may  so  speak)  superiority — and  in  point  of  durability,  it  may- 
claim  to  rank  with  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  Oak  of 
Britain ;  in  short,  among  Shrubs,  in  my  humble  opinion,  (and  in 
that  I  am  not  singular,)  it  certainly  has  no  compeer.  And  what 
still  more  enhances  its  value  is  its  equal  applicability  for  both  the 
conservatory  and  flower  garden  ;  it  is  equally  at  home,  either  in 
the  most  rich  and  costly  collections  of  plants,  or  when  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  little  plot  devoted  to  flowers  in  the  cottager’s  garden. 
Among  all  the  species,  Arbor  ea  still  stands  proudly  pre-eminent  ; 
and  although  varieties  are  raised  every  season,  yet  none  of  them 
surpass,  or  even  equal  it.  They  do  not,  (I  will  not  say  cannot, 
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for  perseverance,  directed  by  sound  judgment,  may,  and  does  do 
things  which  at  first  sight  appear  almost  among  the  chapter  of 
impossibilities  ;  but  they  do  not) — attain  that  brilliancy  Gf  colouring 
so  remarkable  in  Arborea.  The  great  and  principal  object — the 
main  desideratum  among  cultivators  of  this  splendid  genus — is  the 
production  of  specimens  or  varieties  bearing  the  colours  and  gene¬ 
ral  inflorescence  of  Arborea ,  combined  with  the  habit  or  harditude 
of  the  species  inhabiting  our  flower  borders. 

It  is  with  much  diffidence  I  enter  on  this  subject ;  yet,  so  anxious 
I  feel  for  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  object,  that  with  pleasure 
X  venture  my  little  experience,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of 
experimental  florists  more  closely  to  this  subject,- — this  being  the 
season  for  immediate  action.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  cultivators  on  the  subject  of  hybridizing — whether  the 
plant  raised  partakes  more  of  the  constitution  of  the  male  or  of  the 
female  parent.  Now,  on  observation  it  will  be  found,  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  hybrids  raised  from  seed  of  hardy  species, 
impregnated  by  Arborea ,  or  other  tender  species,  are  at  the  best 
but  half-hardy  varieties,  with  generally  an  improved  inflorescence. 
By  this,  it  plainly  appears,  the  hybrid  plant  receives  the  greatest 
part  of  its  constitutional  habit  from  the  male  parent,  and  its  flowers 
from  the  female,  or  seed-bearing  plant ;  modified  or  altered  in 
both  cases  by  the  interchange  of  pollen.  In  illustration  of  this 
I  will  mention  two  or  three  experiments  of  my  own.  In  the  first, 
a  plant  raised  from  seed  of  (I  believe)  Alba-rpur pur  ea>  crossed  by 
Arborea ,  produced,  as  before  mentioned,  a  half-hardy  variety. 
Many  of  the  plants  from  the  same  seed  were  planted  in  the  open 
border  as  soon  as  strong  enough  to  ascertain  whether  they  retained 
the  constitution  of  the  female  parent,  but  they  all  died. 

In  the  next,  the  same  half-hardy  hybrid  was  again  impregnated 
from  a  hardy  species  ;  the  produce  of  this  were  perfectly  hardy, 
but  the  flowers  were  smaller,  and  the  colours  less  brilliant.  In 
the  third,  the  hybrid  first  spoken  of  was  again  crossed  with 
Tigrinium.  Here  the  produce  was  tender,  or  at  most  half-hardy. 
What  the  flower  will  be  remains  to  be  proved  ;  but  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  hybrid  is  received  principally  from  the  male  parent 
appears  beyond  controversy  ;  so  that  to  obtain  this  much-desired 
variety,  it  seems  that  Arborea  should  be  made  the  female  parent, 
fecundating  with  a  hardy  species, — a  thing  which  did  not  occur  to 
my  mind  when  the  above  experiments  were  tried,  from  the  sup¬ 
position  I  entertained  that  the  female  had  the  greatest  influence 

VOL.  ii.  no.  v. 
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on  habit.  Having  said  thus  much,  I  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  inclination  and  opportunity  for  pursuing  this  interesting 
subject. 

I  now  turn  to  the  culture  of  this  noble  genus  ;  and  here  I  could 
wish  it  had  fallen  into  more  efficient  hands  ;  but  as  an  offering  is 
valued  more  for  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  offered  than  for  its  own 
intrinsic  worth,  I  will  proceed.  Proper  soil  and  a  pure  atmo¬ 
sphere  I  consider  the  most  essential  things  in  growing  the 
Rhododendron.  To  obtain  the  first  is  often  a  matter  of  much  dif¬ 
ficulty.  I  have  known  many  mixtures  tried  ;  and  many  wearisome 
journeys  for  peat  from  many  and  widely-separated  places  I  have 
undertaken  ;  but  I  would  say  to  every  cultivator,  find  out  where 
the  hardy  species  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  your  own  locality, 
procure  that,  and  no  disappointment  will  ensue.  With  respect  to 
pure  air,  it  is  of  the  first  importance.  By  pure  air  I  mean  a 
situation  open  to  the  sun,  and  not  crowded  by  other  plants  ;  for  no 
plant  is  more  impatient  of  a  confined  situation,  and  consequently 
heated  and  impure  atmosphere,  than  the  Rhododendron .  This 
applies  to  those  grown  in  a  conservatory,  and  also  to  those  in  the 
open  border,  but  more  especially  to  the  first ;  and  may  be  soon 
known  by  the  foliage  turning  rusty,  the  flowers  smaller,  and  in 
less  quantities  each  succeeding  year.  With  respect  to  watering, 
I  should  recommend  a  liberal  supply  at  most  times  ;  and  at  the 
time  the  plant  is  making  wood  an  abundant  watering  is  of  the 
greatest  service  both  to  the  roots  and  over  head,  diminishing  it 
as  the  winter  draws  on,  and  increasing  again  as  the  flowers  open. 
These,  with  a  temperate  and  regular  heat — the  same  as  for  other 
conservatory  plants — will,  I  think,  ensure  success  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  sanguine. 

The  remaining  plants  in  this  tribe  are  all  very  handsome,  and 
most  of  them  hardy.  The  principal  among  them  is  the  Azalea, 
on  which  an  article  has  already  appeared  in  the  Florist's  Journal , 
so  needs  no  repetition  here  ;  though  I  may  just  remark,  some  very 
ornamental  varieties  have  been  raised  from  this  genus  impregnated 
with  Rhododendron. 

The  next  is  the  Ledum,  very  pretty  hardy  dwarf  shrubs, 
requiring  the  treatment  of  Ericas.  The  flowers  of  most  of  them 
are  white. 

Chamceledon  procumbens  and  Epigea  repens  are  both  pretty 
little  creeping  plants,  suitable  for  rock-work,  but  must  be  allowed 
a  tolerable  share  of  peat  earth  to  root  in. 
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The  Rhodora  (the  type  of  the  present  tribe)  is  a  well-known 
plant,  and  much  admired  for  its  rich  purple  flowers,  which,  like 
those  of  the  almond,  appear  before  the  leaves. 

The  Bejaria  racemosa  is  another  exceedingly  beautiful  plant, 
and  very  sweetly  scented  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  blueish  pink  ;  it 
does  best  in  strong  peat,  and  requires  a  very  liberal  supply  of 
water,  being  a  native  of  the  swamps  of  North  America';  a  warm 
situation  in  the  greenhouse  is  most  suitable. 

Here  also  is  stationed  the  Kalmia ,  too  well  known  to  require 
any  description,  though  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  deadly 
poison  contained  under  so  specious  an  appearance  ;  yet  a  more 
beautiful  object,  or  one  that  deserves  better  of  the  cultivator,  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  among  our  North  American  plants. 


ON  FLOWER  EXHIBITIONS. 

In  our  Number  for  July,  1840,  we  intimated  our  readiness  to 

insert  authenticated  lists  of  the  successful  flowers  and  competitors 

at  the  different  flower  shows  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  we  so 

far  followed  this  out  as  to  insert  as  many  as  our  limits  would 

admit.  A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  caution,  or  rather  a  hint, 

that  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  no  small  degree  of  judgment  and 

discrimination  in  this  matter.  There  are,  he  says,  two  kinds  of 

flowers  produced  at  those  exhibitions  :  First,  natural  flowers,  or 

those  which  are  just  as  they  grew,  every  care  however  being 

allowed  to  be  taken  in  the  growing  of  them  ;  Secondly,  mutilated 

or  dressed  flowers,  of  which  nature  produces  the  materials ;  but 

the  shape,  and  probably  the  arrangement  of  the  petals,  are  results 

of  art.  The  Carnation  and  the  Dahlia  are  the  two  flowers  which 

■ 

are  most  subject  to  these  fraudulent  mutilations.  “  The  dressing  ” 
of  the  former  is  an  old  story  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  see  a  highly 
graphic  account  of  it  had  better  read  Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington’s 
Treatise  on  the  Carnation  and  other  Flowers.  Me  may  remark, 
in  passing,  that  this  is  the  most  delightful  book  on  Floriculture  in 
the  English  language.  The  instruction  which  it  affords  is  authentic 
and  admirable  in  itself,  and  clearly  expressed.  Then  there  is  a 
charm  thrown  over  the  whole  by  incidental  allusions  and  deline¬ 
ations  of  so  fascinating  a  nature,  that  one  who  begins  the  book  cannot 
leave  off  till  he  comes  to  the  end,  and  then  he  shuts  it  with  a  regret¬ 
ful  exclamation — “  Is  it  done  already  ?  ”  At  page  8  of  this  treatise 
there  is  a  full  -length  portrait  of  old  Kit  Nunn,  the  loquacious 
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barber  of  Enfield,  who  was  equally  eminent  for  dressing  Pinks 
and  Periwig's,  and  who  succeeded  in  convincing  a  Cornish  baronet 
that  old  wigs  were  the  best  manure  for  his  fields.  So  convinced 
was  the  baronet  of  this,  that  Kit  procured  and  sent  to  him  no 
fewer  than  two  thousand  in  one  week.  The  result  is  not  known, 
but  if  we  are  to  judge  of  Kit’s  own  experiment  of  manuring  his 
Pinks  and  Carnations  with  horse- dung,  parings  of  hoofs,  and 
scales  and  chips  of  iron,  we  may  infer  that  there  was  not  more 
fertility  in  the  wigs,  as  a  manure,  than  there  was  acumen  in  the 
heads  by  which  they  were  worn,  till  they  absorbed  the  full  maxi¬ 
mum  of  grease.  At  page  12  there  is  given  an  outline  of  the 
dressing  of  a  Carnation,  which  Mr.  Hogg  assures  us  he  never 
practises  ;  and  we  can  believe  him,  for  we  never  saw  such  fine 
Carnations  in  the  pans,  at  a  show,  as  we  have  seen,  redolent  of 
simple  nature,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Hogg.  We  suppose  that 
when  this  work  was  first  published,  it  produced  “  une  grande  sen¬ 
sation ”  among  the  peccant  florists  ;  but  we  suppose  they  have 
forgotten  it  now,  and  returned  to  the  tweezers  and  the  bodkin. 
It  should  seem,  from  this  dressing,  that  the  points  in  a  Carnation 
in  most  esteem  with  the  florists  are  all  points  of  form  ;  and  indeed 
the  colourings  are  so  varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
them  is  the  most  beautiful. 

In  dressing  the  Dahlia  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  treatment 
is  resorted  to;  the  size,  colour,  and  symmetry  of  the  petals  are 
easily  obtained,  and  may  be  seen  in  many  a  cottage  garden.  The 
only  point  that  remains  for  the  florist  is,  therefore,  what  is  called 
the  perfection  of  the  eye  ;  and  the  maximum  of  perfection  here  is, 
that  there  should  be  no  eye  at  all,  but  merely  a  central  point  around 
which  the  petals  are  arranged.  Very  choice  blooms,  in  every  other 
respect,  are  apt  to  be  deficient  here,  and  show  a  little  spot  of  un¬ 
changed  anthers  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  dressing  consists 
in  plugging  up  this  space  with  the  central  petals  of  another  flower 
of  the  same  colour,  trimmed  at  the  lower  ends  to  such  size 
and  shape  as  may  be  wanted,  and  then  stuck  in  with  gum  or  some 
other  adhesive  matter.  If  the  blooms  come  to  the  show  in  a  very 
short  time  after  the  performance  of  this  operation,  the  fraud  does 
not  tell  so  openly*,  and  can  be  detected  only  by  a  close  examination 
of  the  individual  petals.  But  if  a  considerable  time  elapses  the  false 
petals  begin  to  fade,  and  the  fraud  is  detected  at  once.  No  longer 
ago  than  last  summer,  we  happened  to  take  a  peep  at  an  exhibition 
by  a  Society  of  considerable  name  in  the  purlieus  of  the  metropolis  : 
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and  there  we  saw  a  pretty  large  tray-full  of  Dahlia  blossoms  labelled 
“  Plugged  in  the  Eyes,  and  unfit  for  Exhibition.”  Only  one  an¬ 
nouncement  more  was  necessary, — the  name  of  the  party  placarded 
in  large  letters,  or  rather  printed  and  distributed  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  spectators.  After  this  announcement,  the  offending 
party  is  not  likely  to  have  plugged  the  eye  of  another  Dahlia ; 
and  others  might  have  taken  warning  by  his  example.  ' 

These  tricks  must  be  known  to  the  respectable  part  of  the  trade, 
who  frequent  these  exhibitions ;  and  therefore  it  is  their  duty,  as 
well  as  interest,  to  put  them  down,  to  expose  the  tricks,  and  scout 
the  parties  out  of  their  society.  We  believe  that  none  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  florists  exhibit  at  those  meetings.  Indeed, 
except  among  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  florist’s  flowers  have  now 
become  very  second-rate  objects  with  those  at  the  top  of  the  head 
of  the  profession.  Something  more  new,  nearer  nature  in  its  cha¬ 
racters,  and  more  costly,  is  what  they  seek.  They  do  this  for 
various  reasons  :  in  the  first  place,  if  they  can  afford  the  expense 
of  collectors  abroad,  and  proper  houses,  and  skilful  superintend¬ 
ence  at  home,  these  new  subjects  are  far  more  profitable  than 
common  florist’s  flowers  ;  and  to  those  who  know  how  to  treat 
them,  the  expense  is  less  rather  than  greater.  In  the  second 
place,  these  new  flowers  attract  a  higher  set  of  visitors  than  the 
old  ones.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  love  of  novelty,  no  doubt ; 
and  it  may  be  in  part  that  it  is  not  very  wise,  but  still  it  is  the 
fashion,  and  fashionable  florists  must  follow  that  even  though  they 
discard  a  better  one  for  the  sake  of  it.  In  the  third  place, — and 
it  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole,— there  is  far  more  scope 
for  talent  in  the  management  of  these  new  flowers.  The  old  ones, 
however  beautiful  they  may  be,  have  all  been  improved  by  change, 
until  change  can  improve  them  no  farther ;  and  therefore,  he 
who  seeks  for  novelty  by  the  breeding  of  them,  must  be  content 
with  different  flowers,  not  with  better  ones.  But  when  the  plant 
is  new,  fresh  from  Nature’s  own  garden,  and  man  has  done 
nothing  either  to  alter  or  improve  it,  the  whole  skill  and  labour 
necessary  for  this  purpose  belong  to  the  individual  florist  who  im¬ 
ports  the  specimen  ;  and  thus  he  has  a  far  larger  field  of  knowledge 
than  presents  itself  to  a  grower  of  florist’s  flowers,  even  though 
he  should  grow  all  the  species.  Such  are  the  study  and  labour 
requisite  to  know  how  the  plant  is  to  be  successfully  grown,  and 
varied,  and  improved  by  hybridization  or  other  means,  that  they 
are  occupation  enough  for  any  man,  whatever  his  talents  may  be  ; 
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and  if  he  does  not  breed  successfully  and  rapidly  before  he  begins 
to  sell,  he  greatly  reduces  his  profits. 

From  these  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  new  race  of  florists 
is  springing  up,  superior,  it  may  be,  at  least  in  the  culture  of  rare 
and  curious  plants,  to  any  that  formerly  existed. 

Still,  however,  those  plants  and  their  cultivators  are  necessarily 
connected  with  the  very  wealthiest  class,  and  thus  they  leave 
the  ordinary  florists  and  the  exhibitions  exactly  where  they 
found  them.  Those  plants  and  exhibitions  address  themselves  to 
the  tastes  and  capacity  of  purchasing  of  the  grand  body  of  the 
people ;  and  they  will  go  on  to  increase,  and  to  improve  that 
love  of  flowers  and  their  culture  which  has  so  beneficial  an  effect 
upon  the  morals  of  the  people.  In  our  small  way,  we  shall  do 
whatever  lies  in  our  power  to  forward  this  desirable  object,  fully 
convinced  that  thereby  we  should  be  rendering  a  service  to  the 
country.  Those  fraudulent  dealings  of  which  our  correspondent 
complains,  and  which  are  but  too  well  known  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  flower  shows,  must,  however,  be  put  down  by  a  general 
and  complete  exposure  of  the  parties.  If  well-authenticated 
accounts  of  such  are  transmitted  to  us,  we  shall  append  them  to 
the  accounts  of  the  shows  ;  and  if  all  our  fellow-labourers  would  do 
the  same,  these  practices,  so  injurious  to  the  credit,  honour,  and 
success  of  the  profession,  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 


CALENDAR  FOR  MAY. 

Stove. — May  is  again  a  busy  time  with  the  florist.  The  plants  in  this 
department  will  now  be  growing  fast ;  but  if  any  among  them  should  show 
signs  of  decreased  vigour,  it  may  be  inferred  the  soil  is  not  suitable,  and 
should  consequently  be  altered.  Amaryllis  and  other  Cape  bulbs  will  most 
of  them  bloom  this  month  ;  they  require  a  good  supply  of  water  ;  the  climbers 
will  want  constant  attention.  Fire  heat  is  scarcely  required,  though  on  cold 
nights  a  little  may  be  applied.  Syringe  frequently,  though  in  doing  so  avoid 
wetting  any  flowers.  A  humid  atmosphere  is  very  essential  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

Greenhouse. — Geraniums  will  now  be  fast  advancing  into  bloom.  The 
green-fly  frequently  attacks  them  at  this  stage  of  their  growth.  Fumigate 
them  on  a  still  evening.  The  plants  should  be  quite  dry  when  done.  Repeat 
it  twice  or  three  times,  and  the  plants  will  be  rid  of  these  pests.  Cuttings  may 
still  be  taken  of  Verbenas,  &c.  and  the  old  plants  turned  out  in  the  flower 
beds  ;  the  cuttings  afford  a  good  succession.  Cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums 
should  now  be  taken  ;  they  strike  best  under  a  hand-glass  in  the  open  border. 
Syringe  frequently.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  is 
warm,  a  little  air  should  be  left  at  night. 


CALENDAR  FOR  MAY. - WEATHER. 
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Flower  Garden. — If  the  weather  proves  favourable,  much  may  be  done 
here  this  month,  though  the  cultivator  must  be  cautious  in  turning  out  tender 
plants,  lest  all  his  pains  be  lost.  Dahlias  may  go  out,  as  also  all  tender  and 
half-hardy  annuals.  As  soon  as  the  tulips  begin  to  open,  they  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  rain  and  sun.  Picottees,  carnations,  &c.,  in  pots,  should  have  the 
sticks  placed  before  the  roots  get  too  large.  Roses  should  be  frequently 
looked  over.  Pick  oft'  the  aphis  and  all  crumpled  leaves.  Continue  to  repot 
Balsams,  Amaranthus,  &c.  Increase  the  strength  of  the  soil  at  each  shifting* 
As  soon  as  Cockscombs  show  flower  they  should  be  repotted,  but  not  before. 
This  keeps  them  dwarf.  Auriculas  as  for  last  month. 


THE  WEATHER  FOR  APRIL. 

The  general  character  of  the  atmosphere  for  the  month  has  been  that  of  all 
the  months  of  the  year  which  have  yet  passed  over — tranquillity,  though 
April  has  been  less  tranquil  than  any  of  the  preceding  months,  even  those 
which  contained  the  changes  from  most  intense  cold  to  a  pleasant  degree  of 
heat.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  again,  more  partially  and  with 
larger  intervals,  towards  the  close  of  it,  there  were  cold  days  and  keen  winds 
from  the  northern  half  of  the  horizon,  but  chiefly  from  the  north-east.  These 
winds,  though  cold  and  piercing,  had  but  few  of  the  destructive  qualities  of  east 
wind  in  the  spring  of  ordinary  seasons  ;  or,  at  all  events,  vegetation  was  better 
prepared  for  their  reception,  so  that  the  injury  they  did  was  smaller  and  confined 
to  peculiar  places ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  probably  counterbalanced  by 
good. 

There  are  several  points  involved  in  this  of  which  the  common  under¬ 
standing,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  common  opinion,  is  exceedingly 
vague.  It  is  usual  to  speak  in  general  terms  of  blights  as  something  that 
rides  on  the  east  wind,  and  shrivels  and  withers  all  sorts  of  vegetation;  and 
also  of  other  and  more  specific  blights,  which  accompany  this  general  blight¬ 
ing  as  its  associates,  and  not  its  consequents  ;  and  which  bring  myriads  of 
insects  to  prey  upon  that  which  the  mere  blighting  wind  has  spared.  These 
opinions  are  certainly  prejudices  ;  but  they  are  prejudices  upon  matters  of 
fact ;  and  therefore  they  can  be  vanquished  only  by  facts  on  the  other  side, 
observed  without  prejudice,  and  faithfully  given  to  the  public.  This  has  not 
hitherto  been  done,  and  the  proper  data  for  the  doing  of  it  have  not  been  fully 
and  impartially  examined  ;  but  we  think  that  the  present  season  is  a  favourable 
one  for  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

The  first  point  for  our  examination  is,  whether  the  east  winds  which  had 
been  partially  felt  during  the  April  of  the  present  year  are  of  the  same  kind 
and  have  the  same  source  with  those  blighting  winds  which  often  do  such 
serious  mischief  in  the  early  season.  The  answer  to  this  points  to  the 
negative ;  for  the  east  winds  of  the  present  season  have  been  accompanied 
by  rain,  while  the  blighting  east  winds  are  dry.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
that  these  east  winds  are  home  winds,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to  do  the 
same  mischief  as  those  cold  and  drying  winds  which  come  from  lower  Germany, 
Holland,  and  the  other  cold  and  flat  countries  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
British  sea. 

Another  point  which  requires  investigation,  and  on  which  it  would  be  worth 
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while  to  spend  some  attention,  is  the  occurrence  of  those  visitations  of  insects 
which  are  so  annoying  to  the  fruit  grower,  as  well  as  to  other  members  of  the 
grand  society  who  cultivate  the  earth. 

The  general  but  erroneous  opinion  is,  that  the  insects  are  brought  by  the 
wind  ;  but  so  little  ground  is  there  for  this,  that  the  idea  of  the  insects 
bringing  the  wind  is  equally  tenable.  If  the  insect  is  in  a  state  of  activity, 
that  is,  as  a  larva,  it  can  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  frost ;  and  instead  of  cold 
wind  having  any  tendency  to  bring  it,  the  fact  is  quite  the  reverse.  If  the 
insect  is  in  the  state  of  an  egg,  or  a  pupa,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the  vital 
principle  cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  accession  of  cold  ;  for  it  will  retain 
its  vitality  from  many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  to  many  degrees  above 
that  of  the  continual  absence  of  snow.  The  fact  is,  that  the  very  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  growth  and  activity 
of  insects  are  completely  against  them  ;  and  therefore,  before  we  can  arrive  at 
any  thing  like  an  accurate  view’  of  the  subject,  we  must  form  a  different  theory 
of  the  cause. 

Insects  are  called  into  existence  by  warm  weather,  acting  upon  the  general 
state  of  things,  and  exciting  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  creation.  If 
the  air  is  peculiarly  balmy,  the  development  of  insect  life  and  the  atmospheiic 
action  are  both  gainers  by  it, — that  is  to  say,  the  insect  verges  to  maturity, 
and  so  does  the  vegetable  upon  which  the  insect  feeds.  If  the  weather  again 
becomes  severe,  the  effect  produced  by  the  genial  weather  is  suspended  in 
the  case  of  the  plants  ;  and  the  juices  become  thickened  and  saccharine,  the 
very  state  in  which  they  are  most  relished  by  insects.  The  consequence  is, 
that  when  those  east  winds  blow,  all  parts  of  vegetables  subject  to  insect 
depredation  are  attacked  by  these  little  insects  by  myriads,  and  the  blame  of 
bringing  the  insects  is  attached  to  that  which  simply  prepares  their  food  ;  and 
would  leave  them  to  repose  in  their  native  indolence  if  such  preparation  were 
not  made.  The  subject  would,  however,  require  more  attention  than  we  can 
afford  to  it,  and  hence  we  must  delay  it  to  a  future  occasion. 


THE  FLORIST  S  LETTER-BOX. 

Mr.  Stanley  is  informed,  that  Chrysanthemums  are  plants  very  full  of  life; 
and  therefore  the  common  sorts  grow  readily  almost  in  any  soil  and  with 
almost  any  treatment.  To  grow  in  a  successful  manner  the  finer  and  more  highly 
cultivated  varieties,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat,  with  a 
pretty  large  proportion  of  rotted  manure  and  river  sand.  This,  with  decomposed 
vegetable  matter  instead  of  the  manure,  is  the  common  soil  of  China  ;  and 
Chrysanthemums  grow  there  much  in  the  same  manner  as  ragweed  in  this 
country,  only  their  roots  are  of  longer  duration. 

In  propagating,  the  best  time  for  striking  the  cuttings  is  early  in  the 
summer,  as  they  then  get  strong  by  autumn,  and  able  to  stand  the  winter. 
When  the  cuttings  have  struck,  they  should  be  potted  in  sixteens,  and  the 
size  of  the  pots  increased  as  the  roots  extend,  so  that  they  may  always  have 
plenty  of  pot-room.  They  should  all  along  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  ; 
and  the  pots  in  which  they  are  ultimately  placed  should  be  twenty-fours.  They 
are  very  hardy  ;  and  if  they  are  not  forced  too  early  into  bloom,  they  are  very 
ornamental  about  Christmas,  when  comparatively  few  plants  are  in  flower. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CHORIZEMA. 

BY  MR.  P.  N.  DON,  OF  TOOTING  NURSERY. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  the  New 
Holland  genera,  beautiful  as  many  of  them  are,  and  being  all 
of  them  worth  the  cultivator’s  attention.  The  soil  which  I  should 
recommend  for  this  tribe  of  plants  to  be  grown  in  should  be,  two 
parts  turfy  peat,  one  part  light  loam,  and  one  part  sand,  with  a 
little  well-rotted  manure.  The  whole  should  be  well  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  and  cut  with  the  spade,  but  should  not  by  any  means  be 
sifted,  as  sifting,  in  my  opinion,  destroys  the  most  valuable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  soil  ;  and  instead  of  the  soil  being  porous,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  it  is  rendered  small  and  close.  The  more  open  the  soil,  the 
firmer  will  the  plants  grow,  and  the  longer  they  will  continue  to 
grow  with  vigour  ;  so  that  the  stronger  the  fibre,  and  the  more  that 
is  in  the  soil,  the  better  for  the  health  of  the  plants.  In  nature 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  sifted  soils  ;  for  whenever  we  find  the 
soil  close  and  unporous,  we  never  find  the  plants  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition  ;  but  when  the  soil  is  light  and  porous,  we  find  the  plants 
always  strong  and  healthy.  To  those  who  wish  to  grow  fine 
plants,  I  should  recommend  wide  and  shallow  pots,  as  plants  of 
this  sort  never  go  deep  into  the  soil,  especially  if  they  can  have  plenty 
of  surface  room  to  run  in.  Many  plants  of  this  tribe  are  often  lost 
by  having  too  great  a  depth  of  soil ;  they  extend  their  roots  as 
well  as  they  do  their  branches.  The  plants,  when  they  have  plenty 
of  surface  room  for  their  roots,  are  generally  low  and  bushy ;  but 
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when  they  are  short  of  surface  room  for  their  roots,  they  are 
weak  and  spindling,  and  almost  destitute  of  leaves  or  branches. 
When  potting,  a  few  large  potsherds  should  be  laid  at  the  bottom; 
and  over  them  should  be  laid  some  turfy  peat  or  the  roots  of  the 
common  fern,  as  that  will  form  excellent  drainage,  and  also  pre¬ 
vent  the  soil  from  getting  among  the  potsherds ;  and  the  roots,  at 
the  same  time,  would  have  to  run  amongst  the  loose  pots  or 
drainage.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  watering,  especially  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  as  the  plants  are  then  done  growing,  and  the 
roots  are  in  a  state  of  repose.  If  much  water  is  given  at  that 
time  the  roots  will  rot,  and  the  plants  will  become  sickly  and  very 
often  go  oft ;  and  if  they  live  after  the  points  of  the  roots  are  rotted 
off,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  recover  themselves.  I 
should  therefore  advise  those  who  have  the  care  of  plants  of  this 
description,  to  be  careful  how  they  use  the  water-pot  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  ;  but  in  the  spring  and  summer  they  may  have  plenty 
of  water.  If  the  plants  are  well  drained,  I  should  never  advise 
any  person  to  turn  them  out  of  doors,  but  to  keep  them  in  the 
house  or  pits,  and  give  plenty  of  air  night  and  day,  if  the  weather 
is  mild  ;  for  if  they  are  turned  out  of  doors  they  often  get  scorched 
with  the  sun  or  drenched  with  rain,  which  are  both  very  destructive 
of  the  health  of  the  plants. 

The  best  time  to  propagate  this  genus  of  plants  is  in  the  spring 
and  summer ;  that  is,  when  the  young  shoots  have  made  about 
four  to  five  leaves,  or  rather  joints,  that  is,  of  the  large-leaved 
species ;  those  shoots  destined  for  cuttings  should  be  slipped  off 
with  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  that  brings  the  lower  joint  along 
with  the  cutting.  Any  bark  that  adheres  to  the  cutting  from  the 
old  wood  should  be  taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife ;  and  the  little 
knob,  which  forms  the  end  of  the  cutting,  will  form  the  roots 
when  the  cutting  is  put  in  the  pot.  With  regard  to  the  small-leaved, 
or,  rather,  heath-leaved  species,  the  cutting  should  be  taken  off 
when  the  young  wood  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  ;  they 
should  be  taken  off  in  the  same  manner  as  is  recommended  for  the 
larger  leaved  species.  In  the  pots  in  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be 
put,  at  the  bottom  should  be  placed  some  potsherds  ;  and  over 
them  should  be  some  turfy  peat,  or  moss,  to  prevent  the  sand  from 
getting  amongst  the  potsherds ;  the  pot  then  should  be  filled  up 
with  very  fine  white  sand,  and  gently  wratered,  then  pressed 
tightly  down  ;  and  when  it  is  firm,  and  well  settled  down,  the 
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cuttings  should  be  inserted.  All  round  the  edge  of  the  pot  should 
be  left  as  much  room  as  will  admit  of  a  bell-glass  being  put  on. 
They  should  be  gently  watered  over-head  before  the  glass  is  put 
on  ;  they  then  should  be  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  the 
glasses  dried  every  morning  so  as  to  prevent  any  damp  lying 
about  the  plant.  A  little  water  should  be  given  to  them  when 
they  want  it ;  great  care  should  be  taken  with  the  shading  of 
them,  for  if  the  sun  touch  them  they  will  not  recover  it  soon  ;  the 
cuttings  will  strike  in  a  short  time,  and  when  they  are  well  rooted 
they  should  be  potted  off  immediately  into  thumb-pots,  and  shifted 
as  often  as  they  require  it,  so  that  the  plants  never  become 
stunted. 

If  care  be  bestowed  upon  this  genus,  it  will  repay  the  little  trouble 
that  is  taken  with  it  by  a  fine  show  of  flowers.  Where  this  tribe 
of  plants  is  grown,  as  little  fire  as  possible  should  be  used,  as 
they  do  not  like  artificial  heat ;  but  they  would  frequently 
do  much  better  if  they  were  kept  dry  and  without  fire  for  the 
most  part  of  winter,  and  only  a  little  used  when  the  frost  was 
severe.  They  are  pretty  hardy  when  kept  rather  dry  ;  it  is 
when  the  soil  is  wet  that  the  frost  hurts  them,  therefore  when 
they  want  water,  it  is  better  to  give  the  water  early  in  the  day,  so 
that  it  may  be  dried  off  by  night.  In  the  spring,  when  the  plants 
begin  to  grow,  the  house  or  pit  in  which  they  are  grown  should 
be  kept  rather  close  and  warm,  that  they  may  get  a  good  start, 
and  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  make  their  growth  as  early  as 
possible,  so  that  their  wood  may  be  well  ripened  before  winter. 
When  the  wood  is  well  ripened  in  the  autumn,  a  good  show  of 
flowers  may  be  depended  upon  the  following  spring  and  summer. 
That  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  good  health,  and  without  much 
fire  heat,  or  rather  without  any,  the  water  used  for  watering  should 
be  as  near  the  temperature  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown 
as  possible,  or  rather  above  than  below  it  ;  for  if  they  are  watered 
with  very  cold  water  it  is  apt  to  chill  the  roots,  and  give  a  check 
to  the  plants,  which  they  will  not  easily  recover. 

The  species  belonging  to  this  genus  are  not  very  numerous, 
but  all  very  beautiful,  and  well  worth  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  that  can  be  given  to  them.  I  shall  therefore  enumerate 
all  the  species  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  which  I  think  will  be 
valuable  to  some,  if  not  to  others.  I  shall  begin  with  the  first  one 
figured  : — 
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Chorizema  cordata  (cordate  leaved). — This  is  a  beautiful  species 
when  well  grown.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  of  a  dark  green, 
and  show  spinous  teeth  all  round  the  edge  ;  the  stems  are  very 
weak  and  slender  ;  and  the  flower’s  spire  is  somewhat  pendant, 
and  proceeds  from  the  apex  of  the  shoots.  The  colour  of  the 
vexillum  is  bright  orange,  with  a  little  yellow  and  red  in  the  centre. 
The  alae,  or  wings,  are  maroon,  and  deflexed,  or  bent  downward. 
The  carina,  or  keel,  is  very  small  and  straw-coloured,  and  tipt  with 
red.  The  calyx  has  five  teeth,  and  much  shorter  than  the  corolla, 
and  somewhat  spreading.  A  native  of  Swan  River,  introduced  in 
1836. 

Chorizema  varium. — The  vexillum  of  this  species  varies  in 
colour  from  a  light  orange  to  a  straw  colour.  The  wings  are 
nearly  of  the  same  colour  as  the  last  species,  but  are  much  smaller, 
and  lie  close  together  :  not  so  in  the  last  species — the  wings 
spread  very  much.  The  vexillum  of  this  species  is  more  bifid  at 
the  upper  edge  than  in  cordata  ;  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  are  more 
spreading,  and  somewhat  bent  back ;  the  leaves  are  cordate  and 
pubescent,  which  gives  the  whole  plant  a  greyish  appearance  ;  the 
edge  of  the  leaves  has  spinous  teeth,  which  are  somewhat  bent 
back  ;  the  whole  plant  is  more  robust  than  the  last  species.  The 
figures  here  given  are  true  to  nature.  A  native  of  New  Holland, 
introduced  in  1836. 

Chorizema  ilicifolia. —  This  is  another  very  pretty  species, 
very  nearly  allied  to  cordata ;  a  native  of  New  Holland,  intro¬ 
duced  in  1803.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  scarlet. 

Chorizema  nana,  (dwarf  prickly). — This  is  a  very  curious  little 
species,  and  very  distinct ;  a  native  of  New  Holland,  introduced  in 
1803.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  scarlet. 

Chorizema  Dicksonii. — The  colour  of  the  flower  is  scarlet  and 
yellow ;  a  very  stiff  growing  little  species.  This  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  a  native  of  Swan  River,  introduced  in  1836. 

Chorizema  rhombia. — This  is  a  climbing  species.  The  leaves 
of  this  species  vary  very  much  in  form  ;  the  shoots  are  very 
slender ;  when  well  grown  it  is  one  mass  of  scarlet  flowers. 
A  native  of  New  Holland,  introduced  in  1803. 

Chorizema  scandens.  —  The  Mirbelia  Baxteri  of  the  Botanical 
Register.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  plant  is  climbing  ;  it 
is  rather  a  pretty  species ;  a  native  of  New  Holland  ;  introduced 
in  1824. 
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Chorizema  ovata. — This  is  another  lovely  species  ;  and  when  well 
cultivated,  nothing  can  exceed  it  in  beauty,  being  a  little  bushy 
plant,  covered  with  large  scarlet  flowers  ;  native  of  New  Holland, 
introduced  in  1830. 

Chorizema  triangularis  (triangular  leaved).  —  The  flowers  are 
scarlet,  but  not  so  fine  as  the  last ;  native  of  New  Holland  ;  in¬ 
troduced  in  1830. 

Chorizema  angustifolia. — This  is  the  Dillwynia  glycimfolia.  The 
leaves  of  this  species  are  very  narrow  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow  and 
red.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  climber  ;  a  native  of  New  South  Wales, 
introduced  in  1830. 

Chorizema  Henchmanni. — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  whole  genus.  When  in  flower  it  is  one  splendid  sheet  of  scar¬ 
let  ;  that  is,  when  the  plant  is  well  cultivated  ;  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  keep  it  any  length  of  time  ;  but,  I  believe,  the  reason 
of  its  dying  off  so  soon  is,  that  the  plant  has  too  much  soil  to  grow 
in,  and  that  the  pots  are  too  deep  and  too  narrow.  The  soil  being 
sifted  is  another  reason  why  the  plants  do  not  live  long  ;  the 
drainage  also  is  incomplete  ;  that  is,  the  stuff  that  is  put  over  the 
potsherds  is  rather  too  fine.  A  native  of  New  Holland  ;  intro¬ 
duced  in  1825. 

Chorizema  platylobioides ,  (platylobium-like). — This  is  a  very 
distinct  species,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  pretty  plant ;  the 
flowers  are  yellow  ;  a  native  of  New  Holland  ;  introduced  in  1825. 
This  is  a  very  rare  species. 

Chorizema  Spartioides. — This  is  a  very  slender  species,  and  is 
also  a  climber  ;  the  flowers  are  large  and  yellow,  and  come  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  This  is  rather  a  scarce  species,  and  is 
rather  difficult  to  grow,  but  is  certainly  well  worth  cultivating. 
A  native  of  New  Holland;  introduced  in  1836. 

Chorizema  spectahilis. — This  is  a  magnificent  species ;  the  flowers 
are  scarlet  and  orange ;  it  is  a  climbing  species,  and  in  habit  is 
nearly  allied  to  Rhombia ,  but  is  a  more  abundant  flowerer,  and  is 
easily  cultivated.  The  flower  spikes  are  pendant,  and  produce 
from  five  to  ten  flowers  on  a  spike  ;  introduced  in  1836,  and 
flowered  in  1841.  A  native  of  New  Holland. 
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REMARKS  ON  VEGETABLE  GROWTH,  ETC. 

Among  the  multifarious  phenomena  of  Vegetation,  no  circum¬ 
stance  is  more  incomprehensible  than  that  which  is  so  frequently 
seen,  namely,  two  fruit-trees  of  the  same  kind,  size,  and  age, 
growing  in  the  same  soil  and  aspect,  of  which  one  shall  be  every 
year  (if  the  season  proves  favourable)  covered  with  flowers  and 
fruit,  while  the  other  is  as  constantly  barren  of  both.  We  know 
this  proceeds  from  the  different  habit  of  the  trees  :  the  fertile  tree 
from  having  become  once  fruitful,  continues  to  be  so,  as  a  certain 
consequence  ;  while  the  other  produces  nothing  but  barren  sum¬ 
mer  shoots. 

[From  what  cause  does  the  one  at  first  become  fruitful,  and  how 
does  it  retain  the  habit  ? — This  is  bad  philosophy. — Con.] 

We  have  been  long  acquainted  with  two  St.  Germain  Pear-trees 
of  this  character  ;  both  are  trained  on  a  west  wall,  and  next  to 
each  other,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  from  stem  to  stem.  In 
volume  they  are  very  much  alike,  having  both  covered  their  allotted 
spaces  of  the  wall ;  and  both  are  equal  in  size  and  number  of  branches. 
Had  the  barren  tree  been  of  stronger  growth  the  enigma  of  its 
yielding  no  fruit  might  have  been  accounted  for  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  is  the  case. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  defect  in  the  male  parts 'of  the  blossoms, 
as  happens  to  those  of  some  other  sorts  of  Pears  ;  and  which  may 
be  remedied  by  what  the  late  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  suggested, 
viz.  to  suspend  branches  of  other  sorts,  while  in  flower,  over  the 
blossoms  of  the  barren  tree.  The  late  Mr.  Sweet  discovered  that 
hothouse  or  greenhouse  plants,  which  flower  in  winter,  and  of 
which  seeds  are  required,  seldom  ripen  them  if  the  flowers  are  not 
impregnated  by  hand.  And  this  seems  a  very  rational  expedient  ; 
because  in  the  open  air  flowers  are  naturally  impregnated  either 
by  the  wind  or  by  honey-seeking  insects,  whereas,  in  a  house, 
flowers  have  but  little  chance  of  having  their  pollen  blown  or 
carried  from  one  to  the  other,  by  either  wind  or  insects  ;  and 
therefore  manual  assistance  is  necessary,  particularly  in  stoves. 

But  to  recur  to  the  barren  and  fruitful  trees  of  the  same  kind, 
met  with  in  every  garden  :  it  is  a  fact  universally  known,  that  those 
of  a  luxuriant  habit,  whether  proceeding  from  too  rich  or  too  damp 
a  soil,  or  from  too  much  pruning  or  cutting-in  to  keep  the  head  on 
a  limited  space,  never  can  be  abundantly  fruitful  :  and  hence  the 
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question  with  which  we  set  out — How  does  it  happen  to  be  so  ; 
and  can  any  reason  be  given  to  explain  it  ? 

This  curious  circumstance  is  not  confined  to  fruit-trees  only  : 
if  the  florist  wishes  to  have  a  fine  bloom  from  his  bulbs  and  tubers, 
instead  of  keeping  them  constantly  excited,  as  they  would  be  in 
the  open  air  in  this  temperate  climate,  where  there  is  no  torrid 
heat  to  arrest  their  summer  growth,  he  takes  them  out  of  the  soil 
entirely,  and  keeps  them  dry  till  planting  time.  So  to  insure  a 
good  bloom  of  the  Cereus,  or  Cacti ,  they  are  placed  during  sum¬ 
mer  close  under  a  south  wall,  there  to  be  kept  dry,  and  scorched 
by  the  sun  to  produce  a  stagnation  of  their  growth,  and  cause  a 
healthy  development  of  flowers,  which,  were  the  plants  kept  in  a 
growing  state,  and  treated  with  water,  would  either  fall  off  un¬ 
opened,  or  be  produced  into  shoots. 

This  precocity  of  flowering  or  fruiting  may  be  brought  about 
by  many  other  means  known  to  florists  and  gardeners.  Over¬ 
drying  seeds  —  starving  a  seedling  —  frequent  transplanting — 
ringing  or  strangulating  a  stem  or  branch  —  grafting  the  mature 
shoots  of  the  top  of  a  tree  upon  a  shoot  nearer  the  root,  or  upon  a 
young  stock — are  all  practices  which  expedite  the  flowering  and 
fruiting  of  cultivated  plants,  whether  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees. 

Now,  we  are  all  pretty  well  acquainted  with  these  effects,  but 
there  are  many  different  opinions  as  to  the  causes.  If  we  take  into 
consideration  the  parts  and  constitution  of  the  generality  of  plants, 
we  see  them  composed  of  a  root,  a  stem  or  stems,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit.  The  last  is  the  principal  and  final  effort  of  the  plant, 
or  of  that  part  of  the  plant  which  is  destined  to  bear  or  support  it. 
From  the  moment  the  seedling  springs  from  the  ground  it  passes 
through  its  various  stages  of  growth  till  its  reproductive  organs 
are  mature,  when,  if  it  be  an  annual,  the  whole  individual  dies  ;  if 
a  herbaceous  perennial,  the  summer  stems  only  die  when  the  seed 
is  ripe  ;  and  in  the  case  of  shrubs  and  trees,  whose  stems  are  per¬ 
manent,  their  foliage,  their  flowers,  and  their  fruit  or  seeds  are 
annually  renewed  from  buds,  each  of  which  may  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  distinct  individual  plant,  for 
they  possess  all  the  parts  and  properties  of  a  young  plant.  But 
buds  are  of  several  descriptions  on  the  Pear-tree  :  there  are  what 
are  called  leaf-buds  and  flower-buds  ;  the  former  are  known  by 
their  more  slender  and  pointed  shape  ;  the  latter,  by  their  larger, 
and  more  rotund  form.  Leaf-buds  are  expanded  into  summer- 
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shoots  and  foliage;  flower-buds  develop  one  or  se\eial  floweis 
together,  and  are  followed  by  the  fruit.  All  this  is  well  known 
to  practical  men  ;  and  they  have  noticed  another  fact,  which  is 
this  the  leaf-buds  are  not  always  resolved  into  shoots ;  some 
only  present  two  or  three  leaves,  and  remain  stationary  ;  the  same 
bud,  in  the  second  year,  will  again  remain  stunted,  and  onl}  pro¬ 
duce  two  or  three  leaves,  and  be  a  little  elongated  outwards  ;  but 
in  the  third  year,  this  same  bud  will  certainly  become  a  flower- 
bud,  and  in  the  same  year  be  expanded  into  blossoms,  and  piobabl} 
yield  fruit,  which  terminates  the  extension  of  the  fruit-beaiing 
shoot;  for  all  flowers  that  are  terminal  stop  the  further  elongation 
of  the  shoot  itself.  Lateral  flower-buds,  as  those  of  the  Peach¬ 
tree,  do  not  arrest  the  lengthening  of  the  shoot  that  bears  them  , 
that  proceeds  year  after  year  in  the  same  direction  with  which  it 
first  set  out,  if  permitted. 

A  leaf-bud  may  be  aptly  enough  compared  to  a  seedling  tulip  , 
its  first  year’s  growth  consists  of  a  single  leaf;  in  the  next  jeai, 
the  still  tiny  bulb  may  produce  two  or  three  broader  leaves; 
every  following  year,  up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth,  laigei  leaves  only 
are  produced  ;  and  on  the  sixth  or  seventh,  besides  leaves,  comes 
forth  a  first  flower  :  so  the  leaf-bud  of  a  tree,  it  seems,  requires 
two  or  three  years’  stationary  preparation  before  flowers  seated  in 
the  centre  are  developed.  But  on  these  same  trees  we  sometimes 
observe,  on  very  luxuriant  shoots,  perfect  flower-buds  formed  in 
one  summer,  and  particularly  at  the  point  of  the  shoots  of  both 
Apple  and  Pear-trees. 

There  are  other  descriptions  of  buds,  especially  those  of  the 
natural  order  Amentacece ,  namely,  those  with  male  and  female 
flowers,  which  are  separate  and  distinct ;  the  first  usually  expand¬ 
ing  before  the  second,  as  is  so  evident  on  the  Hazel,  Poplar,  &c. 
These  flower-buds  are  either  lateral  or  terminal,  and  sometimes  both 
are  produced  from  the  point  of  the  shoots.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  fructiferous  organs  of  every  different  plant  are  variously  placed 
in  the  system,  and  are  exhibited  at  that  stage  of  the  growth  when 
by  the  influence  of  the  season  they  are  rendered  sufficiently 

mature. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  appears,  that  the  fructifica¬ 
tion  is  not  only  variously  situated  on  the  membranous  structure, 
but  has  visible  identity  for  periods  of  more  or  less  duration,  accord- 
to  the  constitution  of  the  plants.  By  the 'dissection  of  bulbs,  tubers, 
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and  flower-buds,  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  the  following  year  are 
plainly  discernible  ;  and  if  it  were  practicable  to  divide  such  a 
plant  as  the  Agave  Americana,  ten  years  before  it  would  naturally 
flower  in  this  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  embryo 
flower  would  be  visible  in  the  centre. 

This  idea  presupposes  that  all  the  parts  of  a  vegetable  have 
rudimental  existence,  and  that  they  are  developed  in  the  order  of 
their  position  in  the  system.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  oldest  and  most 
generally-received  opinion  relative  to  this  branch  of  botanical 
knowledge.  But  a  belief  of  it  does  not  satisfy  our  mind  respecting 
the  question  at  the  beginning  of  this  communication  ;  because  by 
reference  thereto  we  cannot  explain  why  one  tree  is  fruitful,  and 
another  barren. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  question  ;  and  it  was  set 
at  rest  by  one  party  of  philosophers,  who  believed  that  the  elabo¬ 
rated  sap  was  convertible  into  all  the  different  organs  of  the  plant, 
and  particularly  into  those  of  flowers  and  fruit.  And  in  order  to 
arrest  this  same  elaborated  sap  in  the  branches,  every  plan  of 
reversing,  or  ringing,  or  strangulating  them,  is  advised  to  prevent 
it  sinking  to  the  roots.  Of  course  it  is  believed  that  neither 
flowers  nor  fruit  can  be  generated  or  formed  in  the  buds  of  a  plant 
unless  perfect  sap  is  present ;  and  the  greater  the  store  the  more 
numerous  are  the  flowers  and  fruit.  This  fruit-producing  sap  is 
compounded  by  the  agency  of  the  leaves  ;  so  that  without  leaves 
there  can  be  no  elaborated  sap  ;  and  without  this  last,  there  can 
be  neither  flowers  nor  fruit.  So  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
fruit  is  easily  accounted  for  by  assuming,  that  the  perfect  sap  is 
more  or  less  abundant.  This  theory  was  first  propounded  by  the 
late  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  and  lias  been  very  generally  adopted. 

But  the  question  has  been  answered  in  another  way  :  it  is  first 
of  all  presumed,  that  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  are  all  of  the 
same  substance,  and  that  they  are  either  one  or  the  other  according 
as  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  more  or  less  luxuriant.  When  plants 
are  young,  or  even  in  old  age,  if  in  a  vigorous  habit  of  growth, 
strong  shoots  and  leaves  only  are  produced  ;  but  if  by  any  means 
the  growth  becomes  languid,  and  the  shoots  stunted,  whether  by 
art  or  accident,  instead  of  the  powers  of  the  plant  being  exhausted 
in  the  production  of  barren  shoots  and  leaves,  these  last  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  flowers  and  fruit.  Thus,  by  metamorphosis,  the  leaves 
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are  changed  from  their  normal,  or  common  form  and  colour,  into 
bractea,  calyx,  corolla,  anthers,  seed-vessels,  and  even  into  seeds. 
And  the  proofs  of  this  susceptibility  of  change  is,  the  many  instances 
of  all  these  floral  members  being  sometimes  seen  changed  into 
real  leaves.  In  this  doctrine  we  have  at  once  a  solution  of  the 
difficult  question  already  alluded  to  ;  and  the  inference  is,  that 
strong  growth  is  barren,  and  stunted  or  weakly  growth  is  prolific. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  metamorphosis  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  plants  into  each  other,  should  have  been  discovered 
as  an  invariable  process  by  the  German  poet  Goethe.  His  ideas, 
however,  lay  dormant  for  a  considerable  time,  but  were  at  last 
embraced  by  the  eminent  Professor  De  Candolle,  of  Geneva, 
who  has  been  followed  by  many  talented  botanists,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent.  The  consideration  of  such  a  doc¬ 
trine  has  certainly  an  astounding  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  long  cherished  very  different  opinions  as  to  the  distinct  and 
different  organs  which  compose  a  plant.  These  different  members 
appear  to  have  different  functions  in  the  system  ;  and  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  know  somewhat  about  these  members,  and  their 
functions ;  but  that  branch  of  botany,  now  called  Morphology, 
nullifies  many  of  our  prepossessions,  and  turns  us  back  to  the  lowest 
forms  of  the  school,  thence  to  rise  again  as  we  best  may.  It  is  not 
without  some  feeling  of  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  surrender 
our  former  tenets,  and,  moreover,  to  witness  so  many  of  our  old 
and  honoured  preceptors  thrown  into  shade,  and  their  precepts 
consigned  to  oblivion. 

This  new  doctrine  of  Vegetable  Morphology,  when  more  fully 
explained, — and  when  those  changes  of  the  floral  members  into 
leaves,  and  vice  versa,  are  proved  to  be  constitutional,  and  not 
accidental  mutations, — may  be  of  some  practical  value,  and  appli¬ 
cable  in  floriculture  as  well  as  in  orcharding  and  other  branches 
of  gardening.  At  any  rate  its  adoption  will  banish  several  fanciful 
notions  promulgated  by  some  earlier  botanists.  President  Knight’s 
theory  will  be  entirely  swept  from  the  science  ;  and  the  day-dreams 
of  many  of  his  disciples  must  share  the  same  fate. 

There  are  several  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the 
poet  Goethe’s  opinion  ;  but  these  shall  be  brought  forward  at  some 
future  opportunity. 


April  2,  1841. 


Observer. 
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CATASETUM, 

BY  MR.  P.  N.  DON. 

(  Continued  from  page  110.) 

Catasetum  tridentatum- — is  one  of  the  abortive  forms  of  cris- 
tatum  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  green,  finely  spotted  with  brown  ; 
the  lip  is  saccate  at  its  base,  being  sometimes  dark-coloured,  and 
at  others  of  a  beautiful  yellow ;  the  column  is  somewhat  of  the 
form  of  cristatum ,  but  the  appearance  of  a  bird  is  not  so  well 
defined  as  in  that.  The  anthers  have  the  singular  power  of 
throwing  themselves  to  a  distance  when  touched  ;  and  they  have 
also  a  glutinous  matter  at  their  base,  which  makes  them  adhere 
to  any  thing  that  they  fall  upon,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  case  in  all 
this  tribe  of  plants.  It  seems  to  be  a  provision  of  nature.  When 
the  pollen  is  perfect,  the  anthers  are  then  thrown  back  upon  the 
stigma,  and  the  glutinous  matter  at  the  base,  when  the  flower 
is  not  touched,  prevents  the  anthers  from  being  thrown  out, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  it  was  not  for  the  glutinous  matter. 
When  the  anthers  are  thrown  back,  the  pollen  is  then  scattered 
over  the  stigma.  The  column  is  the  seed-vessel  ;  and  when  the 
plant  is  about  to  perfect  its  seed,  the  peduncle  begins  to  swell, 
and  the  flowers  become  persistent  on  the  top  of  the  seed-vessel. 
A  native  of  Demerara — introduced  in  1823. 

Catasetum  floribundum — is  another  variety  of  cristatum , 
and  very  near  tridentatum ,  but  the  flowers  are  closer  set  on  the 
spike  and  do  not  open  so  much  as  tridentatum  ;  and  the  spotting 
is  smaller,  but  in  every  other  particular  they  are  very  like.  There 
are  a  great  many  other  varieties  of  tridentatum,  differing  in  form, 
and  more  particularly  in  colour,  but  all  very  beautiful  and  well 
worth  cultivating.  A  native  of  Brazil — introduced  in  1823. 

Catasetum  deltoidum. — The  lip  of  this  species  is  formed 
like  the  Greek  delta ;  hence  its  name.  It  is  a  very  curious 
species  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  dull  lurid  green,  as  well 
as  the  lip.  This  species  has  no  colour  to  recommend  it ;  but  its 
curious  shape  will  at  once  attract  the  notice  of  those  who  are 
lovers  of  the  singular  forms  of  nature.  A  native  of  Demerara — - 
introduced  in  1834. 
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Catasetum  luridum.  — This  is  another  most  singular  species  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  light  green,  spotted,  or  rather,  dotted 
with  purple.  The  lip  is  much  longer  than  the  sepals  and  petals, 
and  of  a  lurid  green ;  the  column  is  very  small  in  this  species, 
and  has,  as  well  as  in  the  others,  the  form  of  a  bird  ;  the  external 
appearance  of  the  flower  is  that  of  the  lower  portion  of  a  monkey’s 
head,  with  the  under  lip  projecting  beyond  the  upper  one  ;  the 
spike  is  somewhat  pendent  from  the  weight  of  flowers.  A  native 
of  Brazil — introduced  1832. 

Catasetum  semiapertum.  —  The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
nearly  or  altogether  closed,  and  the  portion  that  is  open  has  the 
appearance  of  a  small  shell  with  both  edges  crimped  ;  the  whole 
flowers  and  plant  are  of  a  pale  green ;  the  spikes  of  flowers  are 
very  large,  and  rather  handsome ;  the  flowers  are  numerous  on 
the  spike.  A  native  of  Brazil — introduced  in  1825. 

Catasetum  purum. — This  species  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
semiapertum ,  but  differs  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  that  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  ;  the  whole  flower  is  of  a  pale  green,  with  the 
sepals  and  petals  lying  close  over  the  column  ;  the  lip  is  also 
very  small,  and  is  without  the  crimping  that  is  to  be  found  in 
semiapertum.  A  native  of  Brazil — introduced  in  1824. 

Catasetum  barbatum. — This  is  another  beautiful  species. 
The  lip  is  covered  with  a  beard  of  a  pinkish  colour  ;  and  each  of 
the  hairs  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  needle,  and  nearly  half  an 
inch  long  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  finely  spotted  with  dark 
brown  ;  the  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  pale  green.  This 
belongs  to  the  open-flowering  species  of  Catasetum,  or  rather,  the 
Myanthedes ,  or  that  portion  of  the  genus  resembling  flies,  as  they 
throw  the  sepals  and  petals  up  so  that  they  have  the  column  and 
the  lip  perfectly  free.  A  native  of  Demerara  ;  introduced  in  1 834. 

Catasetum  cernuus. — A  very  fine  species.  The  spikes 
of  flowers  are  nodding,  and  are  very  beautiful ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  green,  spotted  with  purple ;  they  are  thrown  open  as, 
in  the  other  species  of  Myanthedes .  This  is  a  species  well  worth 
cultivating ;  in  fact,  I  should  recommend  them  all  to  a  selecter 
of  orchideous  plants,  for  such  of  the  species  as  are  not  beautiful  in 
colour,  are  compensated  by  singularity  of  form,  which  most  of  the 
species  have.  A  native  of  Brazil  ;  introduced  in  1832. 

Catasetum.  laminatum.  —  This  is  a  most  splendid  species. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  short,  and  covered  over  with  white  scales. 
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It  also  belongs  to  the  open-flowering  species,  or  rather,  to  the 
true  species.  The  flowers  are  large  and  handsome  ;  their  colour 
is  a  blueish  grey.  The  lip  is  very  singularly  formed,  having  a 
ridge  along  the  centre  of  it,  and  being  somewhat  concave  on  the 
under  side  ;  and  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  folded  together, 
and  as  if  one  of  the  folds  had  risen  higher  than  any  of  the  others. 
A  native  of  Mexico  ;  introduced  in  1840. 

Catasetum  maculatum.  —  In  my  opinion,  this  is  nothing 
more  than  the  abortive  form  of  the  above  species  ;  but  as  it  is 
described  as  a  species,  we  shall  speak  of  it  as  such.  The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  are  short  and  thick,  like  those  of  laminatum  ;  the  flowers 
are  large,  and  beautifully  spotted  with  brown  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  green  and  white  ;  the  spots  are  very  large  ;  the  lip  is 
saccate  at  its  base.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  more  open  than 
in  the  varieties  of  cristatum ;  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  saccate 
portion  of  this  species  or  variety  there  are  no  teeth  as  in  triden- 
tatum ;  there  is  also  a  number  of  varieties  belonging  to  this,  as 
well  as  to  tridentatum ;  some  are  larger  in  their  flowers,  and  some 
are  smaller,  as  well  as  differently  spotted ;  there  is  one  variety 
almost  green,  dotted  with  purple,  and  it  is  smaller  than  the  true 
maculatum.  A  native  of  Mexico;  introduced  1836. 

Catasetum  Hookerii. — This  is  another  fine  variety,  for  a 
species  I  cannot  think  it  is,  because  it  has  every  appearance  of 
tridentatum ,  but  differs  from  that  variety  in  the  form  of  the 
flowers.  In  a  genus  like  this,  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  forms  of  the  flowers,  as  far  as  regards  specific  difference, 
unless  those  plants  produce  seed,  and  every  one  of  the  seedlings 
come  like  the  parent ;  then  it  ought  to  be  considered  a  species, 
but  not  otherwise.  A  native  of  Brazil ;  introduced  in  1816.  The 
colour  of  the  flower  is  yellow  and  purple. 

Catasetum  viridiflorum,  (green-flowered.')—' This  is  only  a 
variety  of  luridum,  with  green  flowers ;  though  published  as  a  species 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  This  at  once  shows  what  a  confusion 
is  produced  by  constituting  species  and  genera  without  sufficient 
grounds.  A  native  of  Demerara. 

Catasetum  poriferum,  (pore-bearing.')  This  is,  again,  another 
variety,  with  pores  or  small  holes,  as  if  it  was  pricked  with  a  pin. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  green  and  purple.  A  native  of  De¬ 
merara  ;  introduced  in  1837. 
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Catasetum  Milleri.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  only  a  variety  of 
tridentatum ,  with  differently  coloured  flowers.  A  native  Demerara. 

Catasetum  viridum.  This  is  the  Monacanthus  viridis  of 
Lindley ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  no  species  at  all.  This  was  only  a 
form  of  the  Catasetum  tridentatum ,  and  it  is  only  a  form  of  Catase¬ 
tum  cristatum.  There  is  also  a  crested  variety  of  this  Catasetum 
discolor ,  which  is  the  Monacanthus  discolor  of  Lindley  ;  but  it  is 
nothing  more  than  the  Catasetum  cristatum  in  a  very  different 
form.  Catasetum  Jimbriatum. — This  is  the  Monacanthus  fimbriatus 
of  Lindley.  This  is  not  even  a  species,  but  only  a  variety  of 
Catasetum  cristatum.  They  are  natives  of  South  America  ;  intro¬ 
duced  from  1S37  to  1838.  All  well  worth  cultivating,  from  the 
singular  forms  of  their  flowers ;  and  also  some  of  the  colours  are 
striking. 

Catasetum  atratum — is  a  very  dark-flowering  species.  It 
is  nearly  related  to  tridentatum.  I  think  this  is  a  pretty  good 
species  ;  but  if  it  is  not,  still  it  is  worth  cultivation,  and  ought  to 
be  in  every  collection,  as  well  as  the  two  above-mentioned  spe¬ 
cies.  The  leaves  and  habit  of  this  plant  are  that  of  tridentatum. 
A  native  of  Demerara  ;  introduced  in  1833. 

Catasetum  longifolium.— This  is  a  very  distinct  species. 
The  flower-spikes  are  pendulous,  and  the  flowers  are  shaped  like 
little  pitchers  ;  the  leaves  are  very  long  and  narrow  ;  the  pseudo¬ 
bulb  is  not  very  large,  but  very  short.  This  species  is  easily 
known  by  its  long  and  slender  leaves.  A  native  of  Demerara  ; 
introduced  in  1835. 

Catasetum  Citrinum. — Another  very  distinct  species ;  the 
spikes  of  it  are  somewhat  pendulous  ;  the  flowers  are  citron- 
coloured  ;  they  also  have  an  agreeable  smell  ;  the  leaves  are 
narrow,  but  not  very  long,  and  of  a  whitish  green,  or  rather  what 
is  called  a  sea-green ;  the  pseudo-bulb  is  somewhat  compressed 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and  there  is  a  rusty  appearance, 
which  at  once  distinguishes  the  plant  from  all  the  others.  A 
native  of  Brazil  ;  introduced  in  1834.* 

*  In  watering  the  plants,  the  water  ought  never  to  he  below  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  house ;  for  if  they  are  watered  or  syringed  with  water  much  below 
the  temperature  of  the  house,  they  will  receive  a  severe  check,  which  they 
will  not  recover  from  the  greater  part  of  the  year — if  indeed  they  do  not  damp 
off.  I  should  recommend  syringing  about  twice  or  three  times  a  week  if  the 
weather  is  hot. 
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ALLIED  GENERA. 

Cycnociies  Loddigesii. — This  is  the  swan  plant,  and  a 
most  singular  genus  it  is.  The  flower  is  in  form  like  a  swan  : 
the  column  forms  the  neck,  and  the  lip  the  breast  and  the 
other  portion  of  the  body.  This  genus  comes  near  Cata- 
setum  in  habit,  and  only  differs  from  that  genus  in  the  forms 
of  the  flowers,  and  also  in  its  mode  of  flowering.  The  flower- 
stems  come  out  on  the  upper  part  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  instead, 
as  in  Catasetum,  from  the  base.  I  think  this  genus  ought  only 
to  be  a  sectional  division  of  Catasetum ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  will  prove,  one  day  or  other,  to  be  only  a  division  of  that, 
instead  of  a  distinct  genus ;  for  it  has  shown  some  inclina¬ 
tion  to  sport,  as  I  once  saw  it,  with  a  double  flower,  but  not  a 
double  peduncle.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  dull  green, 
spotted  with  brown ;  they  are  thrown  quite  open,  so  that  they 
leave  the  lip  and  column  perfectly  free,  and  the  flower  has  the 
perfect  appearance  of  a  young  swan  with  its  wings  up  ;  the  lip  is 
white,  and  dotted  with  brown.  This  requires  the  same  treatment 
as  Catasetum.  Native  country,  Surinam  ;  introduced  in  1830. 

Cycnoches  chlorochilon. — This  is  another  most  singular 
species  of  this  curious  genus.  The  whole  flower  is  green,  and 
it  has  a  very  strong  smell  of  the  rhubarb  of  the  shops  ;  the  lip  is 
large,  and  the  column  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  flower;  as 
every  part  is  very  large  but  the  column,  the  flowers  are  nearly 
double  the  size  of  Loddigesii  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  thrown 
back  like  the  other  species.  This  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  a  swan  than  the  last.  A  native  of  Demerara ; 
introduced  in  1838.  This  also  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
Catasetum. 

Cycnoches  ventricosus. — This  is  another  beautiful  species, 
and  also  very  distinct  from  the  other  two.  The  flowers  are  smaller 
than  the  last  species,  and  of  a  yellowish  green  colour ;  and  it  has 
the  same  smell  as  the  dark  species  :  the  lip  is  more  gibbous  than 
in  the  other  two  species  ;  hence  its  name  :  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  thrown  so  much  back,  that  they  touch  one  another.  The  re¬ 
semblance  of  this  species  to  a  swan  is  very  perfect.  A  native  of 
Guatemala;  introduced  in  1835.  Requires  the  same  treatment 
as  Catasetum . 
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Cycnoches  Maculatus. — I  believe  this  is  not  any  thing  more 
than  a  strong-growing  variety  of  Loddigesii.  The  spots  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  Loddigesii ,  and  more  distinct.  This,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  species,  ought  to  be  in  every  collection,  or  rather, 
selection  of  orchideous  plants.  This  is  a  native  of  Demerara. 

Mormodes  atropurpurea,  ( dark  purple .) — This  is  another 
genus,  very  nearly  allied  to  Catasetum  :  the  column  of  it  is  twisted 
in  a  most  singular  manner ;  hence  the  name  hobgoblin,  which  this 
generic  name  implies.  This  is  only  another  sectional  division  of 
the  genus  Catasetum,  instead  of  a  distinct  genus.  This  species  is 
a  native  of  the  Spanish  main,  introduced  in  1834.  The  spikes 
of  the  flowers  come  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo -bulb,  as  in  Cata¬ 
setum,  and  the  spikes  are  upright ;  the  flowers  of  this  species  do 
not  open  very  wide  ;  the  whole  flower  is  dark  purple.  This 
genus  requires  the  same  treatment  as  that  of  Catasetum. 

Mormodes  pardina. — -This  is  a  beautiful  species  of  a  singular 
genus.  The  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  are  beautifully  spotted 
with  purple  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  spikes  of  flowers  are  very 
large,  and  the  flowers  also  are  very  large  ;  the  column  is  much 
larger,  and  the  twisting  is  more  distinctly  seen,  and  the  flowers 
are  more  open  ;  the  lip,  as  well  as  the  column,  is  twisted.  A 
native  of  Mexico  ;  introduced  in  1836.  This  also  requires  the 
same  treatment  as  that  for  Catasetum. 

Mormodes  buccinata. — This  is  not  so  handsome  a  species  as 
the  last,  but  is  still  worth  cultivating.  The  whole  flowers  are 
brown  and  spotted  with  purple,  or  rather,  dotted  with  purple ; 
the  flowers  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  that  of  pardina,  but  larger 
than  that  of  atropurpurea  ;  the  leaves  of  this  species,  as  well  as 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  are  dark  green  ;  in  that  of  pardina,  the  leaves 
are  glaucous  green ;  while  the  pseudo-bulb  is  somewhat  ferru- 
gineous,  or  rusty-coloured.  A  native  of  Mexico  ;  introduced  in 
1839.  This  also  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  others. 

Cyrtopodium  Andersonii. — This  genus  in  habit  is  like  Cata¬ 
setum,  but  much  larger  ;  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  more  round, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  elongated ;  the  spikes  of  flowers  are 
branching,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  of  Catasetum,  nor  in 
any  of  the  other  genera  allied  to  it ;  the  flowers  are  not  very 
large,  but  are  numerous  on  the  spike,  and  for  the  most  part 
yellow  or  straw-coloured.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  yellow' ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  lip  ;  the  column 
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of  this  genus  is  very  small  ;  there  are  several  varieties  ol  it,  some 
with  smaller  flowers,  and  others  with  different  coloured  ones  ; 
and  some  of  the  varieties  differ  in  habit,  as  well  as  in  the  flowers. 
This  genus  requires  larger  pots  than  those  for  Catasetum ,  but 
they  require  the  same  treatment.  When  they  are  grown  to  per¬ 
fection,  they  are  very  beautiful,  but  we  seldom  see  them  in 
flower;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  plants  are  kept  in  too 
moist  an  atmosphere  in  the  resting  season.  As  soon  as  they  have 
completed  their  pseudo-bulbs,  they  should  be  immediately  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  growing-house  into  the  resting-house.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  of  Demerara  ; 
introduced  in  1804. 

Cyrtopodium  Glutinosum. — This  is  rather  a  pretty  species. 
The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  Audersonii ,  and  of  a  paler 
colour ;  the  bracts  are  glutinous  as  well  as  the  flower-stems.  A 
native  of  South  America  ;  introduced  in  1825. 

Cyrtopodium  flavescens,  ( yellowish .) — This  is  a  very  distinct 
species,  and  well  worth  growing.  The  flowers  are  large,  in  habit 
like  the  two  preceding  species.  A  native  of  Mexico  ;  introduced 
in  1830. 

Cyrtopodium  punctatum. — This  is  a  beautiful  species,  being, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  of  the  genus.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
species  without  any  spots,  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  distinguished 
from  the  other  species.  A  native  of  Venezuela ;  introduced  in 
1834. 

Cyrtopodium  filosum. — I  should  question  this  being  any 
thing  more  than  a  variety  of  Audersonii.  A  native  of  Vene¬ 
zuela;  introduced  in  1831. 


EPACRIS. 

In  answer  to  a  “  New  Subscriber,”  who  wishes  to  know  the 
reason  his  Epacrises  are  losing  their  foliage,  and  some  of  them 
dying,  I  will  briefly  state  the  treatment  I  have  found  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  well-being,  and  so  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
draw  his  own  inferences,  though  I  may  first  mention  one  or  two 
causes  very  likely  to  produce  the  effects  he  describes.  First, 
were  the  plants  thoroughly  protected  from  frost  during  the  late 
VOL.  11.  NO.  VI.  t 
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severe  winter?  as  in  that  case,  though  they  were  subjected  to 
ever  so  much,  they  would  not  show  it  at  the  time,  but  the  effect 
would  be  exactly  as  a  “  New  Subscriber”  describes  it  at  the 
present  time.  If  such  is  the  case,  I  would  recommend  them  to 
be  repotted,  and  pruned  well  back,  and  then  placed  in  a  gentle 
stimulating  heat,  shaded  from  the  intense  rays  of  the  sun ;  where 
let  them  remain  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  (giving  them  occasional 
slight  waterings  over  head,)  by  which  time  those  which  have  now 
any  powers  of  vegetating  left  will  have  made  sufficient  progress 
to  be  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air  ;  which  treatment  will  be, 
perhaps,  the  best,  let  their  present  appearance  proceed  from  what 
cause  it  may.  An  improper  soil,  over-watering,  or  a  confined, 
dark  situation,  during  the  winter  months,  may  be  also  considered 
as  very  prejudicial  to  these  beautiful  and  peculiar  plants. 

The  Epacris  is  a  native  of  Australia,  where  it  is  generally 
found  growing  on  the  sides  and  at  the  tops  of  mountains  of  very 
considerable  elevation ;  consequently  it  requires  a  free  supply  of 
pure  air,  and  the  full  influence  of  the  sun  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months  ;  but  in  an  artificial  state,  as  it  is  with  us,  it 
requires  some  protection  from  frost  in  winter  and  the  scorching 
effects  of  our  summer’s  sun  ;  as,  when  turned  out  with  other  plants, 
in  June,  the  roots,  which  are  very  fine,  and  by  that  time  generally 
close  to  the  pot,  are  frequently  injured  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  recover  them  by  the  heat  imbibed  through  the 
pores  of  the  pot.  To  obviate  this,  some  recommend  them  to  be 
repotted  into  larger  pots  just  before  they  are  turned  out  of  doors  ; 
but  as  I  consider  over-potting  to  be  nearly  as  bad  as  the  effects 
of  the  sun,  T  prefer  placing  them  closely  together  in  a  cold 
frame,  with  a  west  aspect  and  in  an  open  airy  situation  ;  or,  if  the 
plants  are  wanted  for  grouping  or  other  ornaments,  I  surround  the 
pots  with  moss,  which  I  find  keeps  them  cool  and  moist;  and  by 
attention  to  watering,  a  luxuriant  growth  may  be  kept  up  all 
summer.  About  the  beginning  of  August  keep  them  rather 
dry,  and  with  a  little  more  sun,  so  that  the  wood  may  ripen  well ; 
for  on  this  depends  the  blooming.  Remove  them  into  the  house 
rather  early  than  late,  always  placing  them  in  an  airy  open  situa¬ 
tion,  among  Ericas  and  other  plants  of  similar  habit.  During 
winter  great  care  is  necessary  in  watering.  It  should  be  given 
in  small  quantities,  just  sufficient  to  keep  them  moist,  and  no 
more.  Also,  avoid  the  extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold.  The 
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best  season  for  repotting  I  find  is  immediately  after  flowering, 
though  I  never  do  it  till  the  pot  is  quite  full  of  roots  *  The  best 
soil  is  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand.  The  peat  should  be  free  and 
rich  ;  and  in  potting  place  a  few  rough  pieces  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  over  the  potsherds,  of  which  there  should  be  a  good  quan¬ 
tity.  The  sand  should  be  silver  sand  ;  no  other  kind  is  fit  ;  and 
about  a  third  of  the  quantity  of  peat  used  in  mixing.  Run  them 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  then  stir  them  together  with  the 
hand  till  the  whole  appears  of  a  greyish  colour.  In  potting,  shake 
the  earth  well  into  the  roots,  pressing  it  down  firmly  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  ;  and  give  a  gentle  watering. 

This  is  about  the  whole  of  the  treatment  necessary,  and  which, 
if  a  “  New  Subscriber”  adopts,  I  doubt  not  his  plants  will 
recover,  towards  which  he  has  the  best  wishes  of 

R.  Plant. 


THE  FLORISTS  LETTER-BOX. 

ON  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  CARNATIONS  AND  PINKS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FLORIST’S  JOURNAL. 

Although  there  is  nothing  new  in  these  remarks,  still,  as  the  following 
mode  of  propagation  of  these  flowers  is  seldom  recommended  in  any  directions 
for  their  cultivation,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  writing  a  few  lines  upon  so 
hackneyed  a  subject. 

My  stock  of  Pinks  is  small,  and  it  is  therefore  an  object  to  me  to  raise  as 
many  by  pipings  as  I  can.  I  endeavoured  for  one  or  two  years  to  strike  the 
pipings,  cut  off  at  a  joint,  under  a  hand-glass  in  the  shade;  but  I  found  my 
attempts  were  not  attended  with  success  :  the  slugs  and  worms  made  sad 
havoc  with  some,  and  damp  destroyed  many  others;  add  to  this  a  soil  not 
well  calculated  naturally  for  growing  the  Pink,  and  it  will  be  no  wonder  that 
my  stock  rapidly  decreased.  This  made  me  more  chary  of  what  were  left,  and 
I  therefore  determined  to  try  some  other  method.  I  made  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  a  flower-pan,  which  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  for 
drainage,  and  then  filled  the  pan  with  equal  parts  of  sand  and  light  rich  soil. 
Having  cut  my  pipings  with  a  sharp  knife  at  a  joint  in  the  usual  manner,  I 
inserted  them  in  the  soil,  and  gave  them  a  good  watering  to  settle  them,  and 
placed  the  pan  on  the  flue  of  a  pit.  In  winter,  I  gave  them  no  more  water 
than  served  to  keep  them  in  health  ;  and  when  April  came,  I  found  that  I  bad 
not  lost  one  piping.  At  the  beginning  of  that  month,  I  transplanted  them 
into  the  border:  they  had  formed  good  roots,  and  were  bushy,  and  not  at  all 
drawn  up ;  the  latter  circumstance  may,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  the  roots 
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quickly  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  then  spreading  laterally.  I  think 
it  right  to  add,  that  the  colour  of  the  flowers  was  not  at  all  the  worse  from  this 
method  of  propagation,  which  I  have  now  tried  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
with  equal  success. 

As  to  the  notice  stating  the  beauty  and  length  of  the  spikes,  in  flower  at  the 
same  time,  of  Erysimum  Pereskiianum,  see  Harr.  Flor.  Cabinet  for  December, 
1839,  and  the  plate  in  the  same  number, — although  you  have  shown  Mr.  H. 
very  clearly  to  be  no  authority. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  informing  me,  in  your  next  “  Letter-box,”  the 
best  method  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  moss  on  a  grass  plot  in  a  low 
situation,  where  the  best  hill  turf  very  soon  changes  into  very  coarse  grass. 
Also,  as  to  the  best  method  of  growing,  and  the  colour  of  Lisianthus  Rus- 
sellianus. 

The  Crassula  cocci nea ,  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  which  you  so  well  explained 
in  your  first  “  Letter-box,”  has  now  recovered,  and  is  showing  well  for 
blossom,  and  the  side  shoots  taken  off  bid  fair  to  be  strong  plants. 

R.  W.  B. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — Lisianthus ,  or  rather  Eustoma  Russellianum,  is  a 
hardy  annual,  a  native  of  Texas ;  and  therefore  it  requires  nothing  further 
than  the  ordinary  treatment  of  hardy  annuals, — to  be  put  in  good  mould  well 
pulverized. 

R,  W.  B.’s  other  question  is  rather  a  curious  one  ;  the  object  of  most  people 
being  to  keep  moss  off  grass  plots,  and  not  bring  it  on.  To  bring  moss  any¬ 
where,  the  plan  is,  to  give  the  place  where  it  is  desired  a  sprinkling  of  the  soil 
immediately  under  the  growing  moss  of  the  kind  wanted,  and  then  to  keep  the 
surface  moist  and  occasionally  under  a  small  depth  of  stagnant  water.  The 
w'ater  must  not  be  allowed  to  flow  over  it,  otherwise  it  would  wash  away  the 
sporidae  of  the  moss  ;  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  too  long  at  a  time. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  if  the  plot  is  so  low  and  humid,  as  to  change  hill 
grasses  into  coarse  meadow  ones,  the  bringing  of  moss  upon  the  surface  would 
be  the  first  step  towards  a  bog.  Therefore,  a  better  plan  would  be  to  secure  an 
under-drainage,  by  a  porous  stratum  under  the  turf,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
stagnating  on  the  surface,  and  so  to  preserve  the  hill  grasses,  if  possible.  If 
the  creeping  white  clover  is  not  objected  to,  sowing  the  surface  with  river  sand 
and  a  little  peat  earth  will  secure  that,  sometimes  without  the  expense  of  any 
seed. 


FLOWER  SHOWS. 

Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

On  Saturday,  May  the  15th,  1841,  the  first  Show  of  the  season  was  held  at 
the  Horticultural  Gardens,  Turnham  Green.  The  day  being  propitious,  a  large 
assemblage  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  attended.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe 
the  great  delight  taken  by  them  in  admiring  either  the  horticultural  productions 
exhibited  in  the  tents,  or  the  beauties  of  nature  when  promenading  the  gar¬ 
dens.  As  it  is  the  public  rendezvous  for  all  the  great  fashionables,  the  array 
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of  splendour  and  beauty  was  quite  delightful  to  look  upon,  particularly  the 
ladies,  as — 

Without  them,  what  scene  could  be  gay? 

Without  them,  what  heart  could  be  glad  1 

As  my  object  is  to  notice  the  plants,  1  must,  in  the  first  place,  object  to  the 
plan  of  exhibiting  plants  without  the  name  being  attached  to  each  specimen  in 
a  conspicuous  manner.  There  were  dozens  of  plants,  many  raie  and  beautiful^ 
without  being  named,  which  caused  long  delays  in  the  onward  movement  around 
the  tents ;  many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  anxious  to  know  the  names,  stopped  to 
inquire  of  the  first  person  most  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  when  a  note 
was  generally  made  in  the  memoranda  books  to  order  it  from  their  nursery¬ 
man.  At  horticultural  shows  on  the  continent,  printed  catalogues  are  sold  for 
about  sixpence,  and  all  the  plants  being  numbered,  easy  reference  is  made  ;  or 
all  are  labelled  with  the  names. 

The  collections  of  Geraniums  deserve  first  attention  ;  they  were  well  grown, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  judge  of  the  habits  of  the  plants,  as  they  were  so 
well  dressed  and  staked  for  the  occasion : — 


Geranium — Jervis  is  an  orange  scarlet,  with  fine  black  spot  on  upper  petals. 

Una,  white,  with  scarlet  crimson  feather. 

Coronation  (Garth),  upper  petals  scarlet  crimson,  with  extra  fine  spot,  lower  petals 
splendid  rose. 

Victory  (Garth),  upper  petals  rich  dark  crimson,  lower  petals  blush  white. 
Evectum,  beautiful  scarlet  crimson,  with  black  spot. 

Discount,  fine  rosy  purple. 

Cecilia,  white,  upper  petals  pink  shade. 

Beauty  of  Ware,  rosy  purple,  fine  large  truss. 

Climax,  rose,  with  fine  dark  spot.  _ 

There  were  three  good  seedling  Geraniums  from  Mr.  Gains;  one  from  Mr.  Field;  and 
three  or  four  others,  possessing  no  properties  particularly  striking  or  beautiful. 


The  Erica  (Heaths)  were  the  admiration  of  all  persons;  they  are  valuable 
for  the  varieties  of  colours,  and  for  many  of  them  being  in  flower  to  ornament 
the  heathery  or  conservatory  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  following  were 


conspicuous  for  their  beauty  : — 

Erica  depressa,  green, 
elegans,  pink  and  green, 
perspicua,  white, 
vestita  alba. 

gemmifera,  transparent  red. 
vestita  fulgida,  red. 
lineoides,  superb  pink,  white  mouthed, 
bruniades,  pink,  woolly,  black  mouthed, 
colorans  verna,  pink  and  white, 
odora  rosea,  white,  bell  shape, 
cerinthoides,  red  corolla,  hairy, 
aristata  major,  white  mouth,  deep  scar¬ 
let,  tubed  corolla, 
linea,  fine  white,  tubular, 
melastoma,  green,  black  mouthed. 


Erica  propendens,  bell  flower,  a  perfect 
picture. 

paniculata  alba, 
ignescens,  fiery, 
intermedia,  fine  white. 

Hartnellii,  glutinous,  transparent  deep 
crimson. 

Patersoniana,  fine  yellow.  , 
transparens,  light  pink, 
purpurea,  purple, 
suaveolens,  rose, 
vernix,  transparent  red. 

Templeana,  rosy  flesh, 
fastigiata,  yellow. 

seedling,  good,  like  Andromeda  flora. 


The  Heartsease  were  many  and  various.  The  lover  of  these  pretty  and  cheap 
flowers  could  feast  his  eyes  on  hundreds,  in  which  were  displayed  nearly  all  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow : — 

Heartsease,  (Brown’s  Countess  of  Orkney).... A  pretty  yellow;  the  two  upper  petals 
deep  purple,  and  the  others  tipped  with  purple. 

Midas  is  a  fine  round  thick  petalled  yellow. 

As  the  description  of  many  other  good  ones  would  be  too  long  for  your  pages, 
I  will  give  you  my  notice  of  the  Orchidea:  plants 
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.  Tricliopilia  tortilis  is  a  white  flower,  with  brown  spots;  upper  petals  brown,  with  green 
edgings  curled. 

A  New  Oncidium  from  Trinidad;  a  small  flower,  but  prettily  spotted  pink. 

Aerides  odorata  (Air-plant),  with  two  long  racemes  of  white  flowers  closely  and  hand¬ 
somely  speckled  with  pink. 

Oncidium  stramineum  ;  lightish  yellow,  with  pink  spots. 

Cattleya  labiata ;  pink. 

Mossiae,  with  its  rich  velvety  carmine  labellum. 

New  Species;  brown  and  yellow,  with  pink. 

Oncidium  luridum  guttatum  ;  dark  brown,  with  deeper  spots, 
pumillum  ;  pretty  free  flowering  yellow, 
species  from  Honduras,  very  dark  brown, 
species  from  Guatemala,  upper  petals  brown,  labellum  yellow, 
divaricatum,  brown  and  yellow. 

Acanthophippium  bicolor  ;  yellow,  pink  mouthed,  over  one  hundred  flowers  expanded  in 
one  plant. 

Epidendrum  patens;  white. 

Maxillaria  Deppii ;  brown,  white,  and  spotted  yellow. 

Vauda  Teres  ;  a  beautiful  flower ;  the  labellum  pink  ;  the  lower  petals  white  ;  the  upper 
pink,  with  spotted  stripes. 

The  Azaleas  were  generally  fine,  particularly  the — 

Azalea — Indica  alba. 

Danielsiana;  bright  salmon  orange. 

lateritia;  a  beautiful  habit  of  growth,  and  so  closely  covered  with  red  flowers, 
variegata;  white,  pink  stripes, 
phoenicea;  purple. 

Gledstanesii;  white,  with  a  deep  pink  stripe  on  two  or  three  of  the  flowers, 
rubra  flora  pleno ;  a  fine  large  specimen  ;  double  red  flower. 

There  were  many  large  plants  of  Azaleas,  that,  by  their  blanched  appearance, 
showed  evident  signs  of  having  been  kept  back  for  the  Show,  which  will  mate¬ 
rially  affect  their  future  well-being. 

The  beautiful  varieties  of  Calceolarias  were  generally  admired.  Some 
yellow,  others  purple,  and  several  scarlet ;  many  of  them  spotted  all  over  with 
various  distinct  colours. 

Several  Tropceolum  tricolorum,  on  fancy  wire  trellises,  looked  like  ruby 

pearls  on  a  carpet  of  green.  The  following  were  conspicuous  as  beautiful 

specimens : — 

Euphorbia  splendens  ;  scarlet. 

Combretum  purpureum ;  scarlet. 

Cytissus  filipes  ;  flowers  white,  branches  pendulous  like  a  weeping-willow. 

Gardenia  florida ;  two  large  plants  ;  the  numerous  white  flowers  deliciously  fragrant. 
Several  varieties  of  Chorizema  varium. 

Peustemon  Murryanum ;  a  fine  bright  red. 

Rondeletia  speciosa;  generally  of  straggling  growth,  but  looked  well  on  a  round  trellis. 
Elichrysum  humile;  pretty  pink,  full  pf  flowers. 

Dionssa  muscipula  (Venus  Flytrap)  is  curious,  but  a  poor  white  flower. 

The  Ixora  coccinea  were  fine. 

Gompholobium  versicolor,  on  trellis,  was  handsome  beyond  description. 

Euthales  macrophylla  ;  a  pretty  yellow  orange  flower,  but  straggling  in  growth. 

A  corymb  of  cut  flowers  of  Fuchsia  Youellii  was  a  good,  but  not  very  distinct  variety, 
f  The  Noisette  and  China  cut  Roses,  from  Mr.  Lane,  were  fine. 

Planted  in  the  large  conservatory,  Pimelea  spectabilis,  with  many  umbels  of  starry 
pinkish  white  flowers,  looks  beautiful. 

Canna  iridiflora,  with  purple  pendulous  flowers. 

Callistemon  viridiflorum. 
squarrosum,  yellow. 

'  Diplopeltis  species,  pink. 

The  other  plants,  on  shelves,  plunged  in  moss,  looked  sickly.  As  it  is  not 

my  object  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 

cast-iron  curvilinear  houses,  to  prove  that  the  latter  would  much  overbalance 

the  former,  I  will  conclude  with  a  notice  of  the  fruits  : — 

One  dish  of  Black  Hamburgh,  with  fine  bloom  on  them,  was  excellent.  Another  dish 
from  Sir  Simon  Clarke’s,  very  large  berries,  but  not  well  covered. 

The  Royal  George  Peaches,  and  Elruge  Nectarines  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  were 
very  fine. 
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Two  branches  of  Fairchild’s  Nectarines  were  curious. 

A  good  dish  of  Sweet-water  Grapes. 

Several  middling-sized  Pine  Apples. 

Buck’s  Seedling,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  tapering  to  the  top. 

The  Melons  were  many  and  good,  thanks  to  the  fine  sunny  March  weather. 

A  brace  of  Weedon’s  Cucumbers  were  young  and  fine. 

There  were  six  other  Cucumbers,  very  Jong  and  round,  but  how  it  was  managed  to  keep 
the  bloom  attached  to  specimens  assuming  the  yellow  hue,  l  cannot  divine. _ 

The  dishes  of  Cherries  and  Strawberries  were  good  ;  and  a  dish  of  Figs  of  various  sizes. 

The  Apples  and  Pears  were  but  middling. 

The  principal  prizes  were  taken  by  the  great  growers,  who  exhibit  the  same 
plants,  increasing  in  size  every  year ;  but  we  think  the  collection  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bromley  will,  in  a  few  years,  rival  the  others  in  size  and 
beauty. 


CALENDAR  FOR  JUNE. 

Stove. — Most  plants  here  will  now  be  flowering,  consequently  the  syringe 
must  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  as  we  cannot  refresh  the  plants  in  this  manner, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  what  little  moisture  we  may 
be  enabled  to  give  them  over-head.  This  is  best  done  with  an  awning,  as  it  is 
both  beneficial  to  the  plants,  and  also  prolongs  their  beauty.  Cape  Bulbs  that 
have  done  flowering  should  have  their  water  reduced.  Erythrinas  may  be 
removed  to  the  Greenhouse.  Gesnerias,  &c.,  should  have  frequent  waterings 
over-head.  Repot  Triveranias.  Propagation  may  be  carried  on  with  much  suc¬ 
cess  this  month.  Water  free-growing  plants  twice  a-day ;  others  should  have 
a  good  supply  every  evening.  Fire  is  not  requisite  now  ;  air  should  be  given 
on  every  favourable  opportunity. 

Greenhouse. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  all  New  Holland  and  other 
plants,  intended  for  grouping,  or  otherwise,  should  be  removed  out  of  doors. 
Ericas,  Epacris,  &c.,  should  have  the  pots  protected  from  the  sun  ;  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  do  not  get  dry.  Gloxinias  require  syringing  every  day,  till 
they  blow.  Chrysanthemums  may  yet  be  struck  ;  as  the  plants  are  removed 
out,  the  vacancies  may  be  filled  up  with  balsams  and  other  tender  annuals. 
Climbers  must  be  attended  to  constantly  ;  a  little  air  may  be  left  all  night  when 
the  weather  is  warm.  Oranges  should  have  a  top-dressing  of  rotten  manure. 
As  soon  as  Geraniums  have  done  flowering  they  should  be  cut  down,  and  the 
cuttings  struck  under  a  hand-light  in  the  open  border. 

Flower  Garden. — Beds  intended  for  tender  annuals,  greenhouse  plants, 
Sic.,  should  be  filled  up  as  soon  as  possible.  The  last  month  was  so  favourable 
for  this  work,  that  little  will  remain  to  be  done  now.  Uncover  Tulips;  they 
may  be  got  up  as  soon  as  ripe  ;  also  Hyacinths.  Ranunculus  should  be  shaded. 
Propagate  Pansies  and  Pinks.  Stake  and  tie  up  Dahlias,  Picottees,  Carna¬ 
tions,  &c. 


THE  WEATHER  FOR  MAY. 

The  weather  for  May  will  not  detain  us  long.  Its  leading  character  has 
been  a  continuation  of  that  tranquillity  of  the  atmosphere  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  season  since  the  termination,  and,  indeed,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  severe  frost.  Of  the  three  past  months  March  was  certainly  the  most 
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tranquil,  and  almost  unprecedented  for  the  serenity  of  its  sky,  and  the  uniform 
character  of  its  weather.  April  was  a  little  more  disturbed  ;  but  still  there 
was  no  severe  weather  to  check  any  of  the  common  hardy  plants,  though 
more  delicate  ones  required  a  little  shelter  from  white  frosts,  which  were, 
however,  neither  frequent  nor  severe.  The  consequence  was,  that  tulips,  and 
many  other  flowers,  showed  remarkably  well,  and  were  three  weeks  or  a  month 
earlier  than  in  the  average  of  seasons.  The  wind,  and  some  rather  bleak  showers, 
tinged  a  few  of  the  cups  with  green  spots ;  but,  in  general,  the  bloom  is  as 
beautiful  as  the  plants  had  been  promising.  We  may  say  the  same  of  all  the 
early  border  flowers  ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  it  will  hold  equally  with  the . 
late  ones,  for  such  roots  as  were  in  the  ground  were  hardened  by  the  frost 
without  being  injured  ;  and  the  store  ones  were  not  stimulated  and  weakened 
by  that  premature  and  frequently  checked  growth  which  shows  itself  when 
March  and  April  are  alternately  shining  and  showery. 

During  May  the  weather  has  been  still  more  irregular  ;  but  upon  the  whole 
it  has  been  good  growing  weather,  as  is  evinced  by  the  leaves  of  the  deciduous 
trees,  which,  though  they  have  not  come  very  early,  have  come  in  all  their 
strength ;  and,  as  we  can  now  dread  little  blighting  weather,  the  foliage  of  the 
groves  will  be  delightful,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  the  whole 
face  of  nature  will  be  as  it  were  one  flower.  The  course  of  the  weather  has, 
indeed,  been  very  extraordinary,  as  much  so  as  those  continued  and  heavy 
rains  by  which  it  was  preceded  ;  and  we  know  not  when  the  change  may  come, 
though  come  it  must.  The  Midsummer  rains  are  the  earliest  time  at  which  a 
great  change  may  be  expected  ;  and,  though  thisAhange  may  be  a  serious  one 
for  the  farmer,  it  will  not  fall  so  heavy  upon  the  florist,  except  in  the  blooming 
of  autumnal  flowers,  and  the  ripening  of  seeds.  In  as  far  as  the  roses  of 
autumn  are  concerned,  this  would  be  rather  a  serious  matter,  because  the  roses 
of  autumn  are  certainly  superior  to  those  of  June,  in  their  appearance,  their 
perfume,  and  the  continuation  of  their  flowering.  They  are  also  the  roses 
which  are  best  adapted  for  hybridization,  and  for  all  the  higher  departments  of 
the  culture  of  these  finest  of  all  flowers  ;  and  therefore  the  loss  of  the  blooms, 
and  especially  the  seeds  of  them,  even  for  a  single  season,  would  fall  heavy 
upon  the  floriculturist,  especially  the  breeder  of  roses,  whom  it  would  throw 
back  for  a  whole  year. 

Therefore  we  naturally  look  with  some  anxiety  to  St.  Swithin,  and  hope 
that  if  any  portion  of  his  bones  are  yet  remaining,  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Winchester  will  leave  them  alone,  at  least  for  the  present  season,  in  kindness 
to  the  growers  of  flowers. 

It  is  true  that  the  autumnal  rains  are  not  very  constant  to  this  dripping 
saint,  but  may  come  a  month  earlier,  or  a  month  later,  from  natural  causes? 
in  utter  disregard  for  his  censure.  If,  however,  he  has  any  control  over  the 
weather,  we  wish  he  would  leave  his  aquatic  propensities  to  a  few  gentle 
showers,  until  the  flowers  of  autumn  are  safe ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  physical 
wants  of  mankind,  until  the  crops  are  got  in ;  and  then,  if  it  so  please 
his  saintship,  he  may  have  his  six  weeks  without  doing  serious  mischief  to 
any  one. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  AND 
THEIR  NATIVE  CLIMATES. 

If  there  be  any  department  of  the  delightful  but  extensive  and 
varied  subject  of  the  culture  of  plants  and  flowers,  upon  which 
cultivators  especially  require  instruction,  it  is  the  relations  between 
them  and  their  native  climates  ;  and  if  there  be  any  department 
upon  which  the  existing  journals  afford  less  information  than  they 
do  upon  others,  this  is  the  one.  From  Lindley  to  Harrison, 
we  find  accounts  of  plants,  and  of  individual  modes  of  culture, 
right  or  wrong,  as  the  case  may  happen  to  turn  out ;  but  re¬ 
specting  the  relations  to  which  we  allude,  and  which  form  the  very 
essence  of  successful  floriculture,  when  viewed  in  its  proper  ex¬ 
tent,  not  one  word  is  said.  The  cause  of  this  silence  upon  the 
most  important  part  of  their  avowed  subject  would  be  worthy  of 
investigation,  if  one  were  in  possession  of  the  data  ;  but  as  we 
neither  possess  this,  nor  have  space  to  work  out  the  investigation 
if  we  had,  we  must  content  ourselves  by  saying  that  the  cause 
lies  somewhere  between  ignorance  of  and  incapacity  for  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  want  of  feeling  of  its  merits  ;  and  we  must  leave  it  to 
others  to  determine  toward  which  extreme  the  truth  approximates 
the  more  closely. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject  from  the  fact,  that, 
ever  since  we  offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  simpler  parts  of  it,  not 
a  single  month  has  elapsed  in  which  we  have  not  received  one 
communication  or  more  lamenting  the  sickliness  or  failure  of 
favourite  plants,  and  asking  what  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  keep 
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them  alive  and  restore  them  to  vigour.  One  complains  that  his 
plants  do  not  flower,  but  produce  new  shoots  instead ;  and  yet 
the  plants  themselves  appear  to  be  in  the  most  vigorous  health. 
Another  complains  that  his  plants,  though  by  nature  evergreens, 
untimely  shed  their  leaves,  and  thus  render  unsightly  the  places 
which  they  are  intended  to  adorn.  A  third  complains  that  some 
general  atrophy  has  fallen  upon  his  plant,  which  has  covered  it 
over  with  a  sickly  hue  of  incurable  disease,  suspended  its  growth, 
and  is  fast  blotting  it  out  from  the  catalogue  of  living  plants.  In 
short,  there  is  scarcely  a  disease,  a  suspension  of  growth,  or  a 
symptom  of  decay,  of  which  we  do  not  receive  complaints.  Those 
complaints,  too,  almost  invariably  refer  to  plants  which  are  new  to 
the  cultivator  ;  and  which,  in  consequence  of  their  newness,  are 
costly.  It  may  happen  that  in  themselves,  and  when  in  their 
native  climate,  they  are  exceedingly  hardy  plants,  and  grow  in 
waste  and  neglected  places,  flourishing  there  with  great  vigour, 
and  blooming  with  great  beauty. 

Those  who  have  complained  to  us  of  these  mischances,  and  who 
feel  them  the  most  severely,  are  not  professional  florists.  They  select 
certain  florist-flowers  as  the  subjects  of  their  culture,  and  that  culture 
embracing  few  or  many,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  ;  what  they  work  upon  is  not  simply  nature,  but  certain  pro¬ 
perties  which  have  been  obtained  by  long  artificial  culture,  as  we  find 
in  the  case  of  the  tulip,  the  hyacinth,  and  even  the  common  hearts¬ 
ease  ;  for  these,  together  with  almost  every  other  florists  flower, 
have  been  so  changed  by  artificial  means,  that  they  do  not  seem  the 
same  plants  as  the  very  species  out  of  which  they  have  been  bred 
when  those  species  were  in  a  state  of  nature.  When  these  florist- 
flowers  are  highly  cultivated,  so  as  to  produce  those  varieties 
which  the  professional  florists  most  desire,  and  by  which  they  make 
their  profits,  and  then  are  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect,  either  because 
they  have  ceased  to  be  fashionable,  or  for  any  other  reason,  they 
are  not  immediately  attacked  by  those  diseases  and  decays  of. 
which  our  correspondents  complain ;  on  the  contrary,  they,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  become  much  more  hardy  and  vigorous  than  when 
they  are  cultivated  with  all  the  art  of  the  florist  ;  and  befoie  they 
begin  to  decay,  they  retreat  back  again  to  that  natural  state  out  of 
which  they  have  been  bred  by  the  floral  art ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
many  and  splendidly-coloured  hyacinths,  single  01  double,  retieat 
back  to  the  common  blue  bell  hyacinth ;  the  tulips  lose  their  splendid 
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colours ;  and  the  gorgeous  heartseases  of  the  garden  become  the 
humble  pansy,  which,  in  many  places,  overruns  the  fields.  Those 
which  we  have  noticed  are  striking  instances,  and  instances  of 
very  common  and  very  hardy  plants.  Though  the  elements  of 
that  beauty  which  art  develops  must  be  in  them,  in  their  simple 
or  natural  state,  we  are  acquainted  with  no  natural  circumstance, 
or  combination  of  natural  circumstances,  by  which  this  beauty  can 
be  developed.  It  is  all  art,  the  production  of  the  florist  himself ; 
and  if  he  shall  not  succeed,  he  never  thinks  of  going  to  nature, 
or  natural  circumstances,  anv  more  than  a  man  who  makes  chro- 
nometers  or  steam-engines  thinks  of  going  to  nature  to  learn  the 
mechanical  structure  of  his  machines.  A  florist  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  goes  to  another  florist  who  succeeds  better  than  himself  in 
preserving  and  improving  the  artificial  beauties  of  the  individual 
species,  and  endeavours  to  get  the  better  of  others  in  the  market 
of  the  same.  Such  florists,  of  course,  care  little  for  the  philosophy 
of  floriculture,  or  for  philosophy  of  any  kind, — they  are  mechanics, 
and  succeed  or  fail  upon  the  same  principles  as  other  mechanics.  But 
there  is  a  higher  order  of  florists,  even  trading  florists,  who  must 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  climatal  adaptation  of  plants, 
both  in  respect  of  healthy  growth  and  of  fine  flowering ;  or, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  they  must  employ  men  who  are 
so  acquainted.  Professional  growers  of  this  description  are  usually 
styled  Exotic  Nurserymen ;  because  they  obtain  most  of  their 
plants  from  foreign  countries,  either  in  the  plants  themselves,  or 
in  the  seed.  The  leading  men  among  them  employ  collectors  to 
find  the  plants  or  seeds  in  the  situations  in  which  they  grow 
naturally ;  and  this  is,  of  course,  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
expense.  Whether  they  obtain  the  plants  themselves  or  the  seeds, 
they  do  not  generally  have  any  artificial  foundation  to  proceed 
upon  ;  they  find  their  plants  in  wild  nature,  and  they  have  nothing 
but  nature  to  guide  them  in  the  cultivation.  If,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  the  collector  is  a  man  of  talent  and  observation,  he 
usually  sends  such  an  account  of  the  locality  of  the  plant  as  enables 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  sent  to  grow  it  with  some  success. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  new  additions,  that  is,  additions  of  new 
genera  and  species,  are  made  to  our  cultivated  Flora ;  and  as  the 
very  novelty  of  these  plants  gives  them  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fashionable,  they  fetch  large  prices  ;  and  the  original  possessor  is  a 
little  chary  of  selling  them  to  the  trade,  until  the  novelty  and 
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the  demand  which  it  occasions  are  over.  After  this  the  plant  gets 
into  more  hands,  the  price  is  reduced  ;  while  it  is  just  as  beautiful 
and  as  valuable  in  itself  as  ever,  it  is  brought  within  the  reach  of 
a  much  greater  number  of  persons. 

In  consequence  of  this  progress,  amateurs  of  these  classes, 
whether  they  keep  gardeners,  or  cultivate  plants  for  their  own 
amusement,  are  enabled  to  obtain  a  constant  succession  of  novel¬ 
ties  ;  and  if  they  have  the  proper  feeling  of  the  subject,  this  pos¬ 
session  gives  them  a  degree  of  pleasure,  of  which  men  of  grosser 
or  more  vulgar  minds  can  have  no  idea.  It  is  here  that  the 
philosophy  of  floriculture  becomes  not  only  eminently  valuable, 
but  absolutely  necessary.  The  seller  of  a  plant,  however  new  or 
curious  that  plant  may  be,  cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  lecture 
on  the  mode  of  cultivating  every  plant  which  he  sells  ;  and  though 
he  had  time  and  inclination,  his  customers  would  not,  generally 
speaking,  be  disposed  to  listen  to  him.  They  purchase  the  plant, 
carry  it  home,  and  leave  what  they  are  to  do  with  it  for  matter 
of  future  inquiry. 

It  is  here  that  the  kind  of  knowledge,  some  scraps  of  which  we 
have  endeavoured  from  time  to  time  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
becomes  so  essentially  necessary.  Amateurs  and  gentlemen’s 
gardeners  are  the  parties  to  whom  we  specially  address  ourselves, 
though  we  may  add  that  this  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  every 
young  gardener,  who  wishes  to  become  worthy  of  the  profession 
he  has  chosen. 

An  amateur,  for  instance,  goes  to  a  first-class  nursery,  sees  a 
plant  there  which  has  the  double  advantage  of  being  fine  in  its 
habit  of  growth  and  beautiful  in  its  flowers,  and  of  none  of  his 
rival  amateurs — among  which  rivalship  is  usually  a  very  kindly 
matter — having  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  or  species  in  his  collec¬ 
tion.  He  makes  his  purchase,  returns  home,  places  the  plant 
where  he  expects  it  will  show  best,  and  all  his  family  and  friends 
come  in  their  turn  to  admire  the  new  and  innocent  beauty.  All 
is  well  for  a  time ;  but  ignorance  of  the  natural  circumstances  of 
the  plant  has  led  to  the  placing  of  it  in  an  unfavourable  situation ; 
it  is  ruined  by  excessive  kindness,  and  in  the  end  it  dies,  and  in 
dying  gets  a  bad  name,  as  being  a  plant  very  ungrateful  for  the 
care  bestowed  upon  it.  Much  in  the  same  wTay,  but  far  worse, 
it  fares  with  the  gentleman’s  gardener.  The  master  brings  home 
plants  for  the  greenhouse,  the  dry-stove,  the  moist-stove,  or  the 
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latter  two  alternately  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  lie  knows  nothing 
of  the  plant  but  its  name,  if  indeed  he  even  remembers  that  cor¬ 
rectly,  still  he  presumes  that  the  gardener  must  know  all  plants, 
and  how  to  manage  them,  and  thus  if,  which  is  very  often  the 
case,  the  plant  refuses  to  flower,  becomes  unsightly,  or  dies,  the 
innocent  gardener  offends  his  master,  and  may  lose  his  situation. 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  number,  the  'nobility 
and  gentry  of  this  country  do  not  pay  wages  which  would  cover 
the  expense  of  preparing  for  the  duties  of  the  office ;  and  the 
gardener  who  is  expected  to  understand  the  management  of  every 
plant,  how  difficult  soever  it  may  be  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  that  management,  would,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  be  far 
better  cultivating  a  few  acres  in  garden  stuff,  and  selling  the 
produce.  This  is  the  fatal  dead  weight  which  presses  upon  the 
culture  of  ornamental  plants  in  Britain ;  and  until  it  is  removed, 
the  art' will  not  be  what  it  ought  to  be.  "We  believe  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  system  in  this  country  for  gentlemen  to  give 
themselves  much  trouble  about  promoting  even  the  professional 
knowledge  of  those  who  labour  under  them,  and  therefore  we 
must  look  to  some  other  quarter  for  that  increased  intelligence 
which  is  so  desirable. 

And  where,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  is  this  extension  of 

_ v 

knowledge  to  be  sought  for  ?  To  which  we  answer,  not  in  learned 
societies  ;  for  they  are  the  mere  go-carts  and  leading-strings  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  their  infant  years  ;  not  in  those  who  have 
become  old  as  professional  or  as  amateurs,  for  they  have  taken 
their  places  in  society,  and  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  desire 
of  getting  out  of  the  rut.  If  they  have  been  fortunate,  they 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  world  ;  and  if  the  reverse,  their  spirits 
are  broken  ;  and  neither  the  one  class  nor  the  other  can  do  much 
for  the  promoting  of  improvement.  We  must  seek  for  that 
among  the  young, — among  those  whom  the  hopes  of  the  world 
enable  to  ride  buoyant  over  its  despairs,  and  in  whom  the  love 
of  knowledge  is  still  superior  to  the  love  of  gain.  These  are  the 
parties  in  whom  our  chief  hope  lies  ;  but  they  labour  under  great 
difficulties.  The  information  necessary  for  them  is  scattered 
through  a  multitude  of  books,  most  of  them  of  a  very  costly  de¬ 
scription,  so  that  no  young  floriculturist  can  possess  the  whole, 
and  few  indeed  have  access  to  them  in  public  libraries.  Even  if 
they  did  so  possess,  or  had  such  access,  it  would  be  of  compara- 
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lively  little  value,  inconsequence  of  the  time  necessary  for  finding 
it  out — time  which  no  young  cultivator  could  afford,  even  though 
there  were  no  other  bar  in  the  way.  This  is  the  reason  why  we, 
different  from  all  other  conductors  of  floral  periodicals,  have  en¬ 
deavoured,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  short  and  simple  views  of  a 
few  of  the  most  important  principles  connected  with  the  art ; 
though  only  occasionally, — convinced  that  this  department  of  our 
journal  is  not  the  least  valuable.  R.  M. 


ON  STAPELIA. 

BY  MR.  PLANT. 

The  genus  Stapelia,  and  its  allies,  Huernia ,  Piaranthus,  and 
Caralluma ,  being  about  this  time  in  their  greatest  perfection  ;  or, 
at  least,  in  those  collections  in  which  the  requisite  attention  and 
treatment  is  given  them  ;  I  have  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  their  general  treatment.  Few 
plants  have  suffered  more  neglect  within  these  last  few  years  than 
the  above-named ;  and  yet  few  plants  exhibit  more  singularity, 
or,  as  in  some  species,  gorgeous  colouring  than  does  Stapelia — 
certainly  they  are  not  surpassed,  even  among  orchidaceous  plants, 
beautiful  as  these  really  are.  But  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  ex¬ 
isting  thing,  taste  is  the  ruling  principle  ;  and  so  to  those  only 
who  may  agree  with  me  in  admiring  this  class  of  plants  is  this 
little  paper  addressed. 

The  entire  genus  Stapelia  are  natives  of  the  blowing,  sandy 
plains  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  us  their  usual  place  is 
the  greenhouse  ;  or,  it  may  be,  (where  the  establishment  contains 
it,)  in  a  house  appropriated  to  Cacti.  Now  this  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  right,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  near  approach  to  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  Cape  :  but  what  I  would  suggest  is,  the  propriety 
of  giving  them  more  seasonal  treatment  ;  that  is,  the  keeping  of 
the  season  of  rest  and  the  season  of  growth  and  flowering  more 
distinct.  This  is  a  subject  which,  from  the  advantages  I  have 
derived  from  it,  I  am  fully  persuaded  cannot  be  too  fnmly  im¬ 
pressed  on  a  gardener’s  mind.  The  mode  I  adopt  is  this — to 
beo-in  with  the  resting  season  ;  this  occurs  soon  after  the  plants 
flower  the  last  time,  which  is  usually  in  the  month  of  August ; 
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they  are  then,  of  course,  in  a  sunny  situation  in  the  greenhouse. 
As  soon  as  the  last  blooms  are  off,  I  immediately  begin  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  water  given.  This  should  be  done  by  degrees. 
From  the  end  of  October  I  give  them  none  at  all,  till  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  next  growing  season,  keeping  them,  in  the 
mean  time,  in  a  light,  airy  part  of  the  house.  About  the  end  of 
February,  or  beginning  of  March,  by  which  time  the  sun  would 
be  gaining  too  much  power  to  render  it  safe  to  leave  them  longer 
without  water,  I  repot  such  as  require  it  into  a  mixture  of  very 
sandy  loam,  using  a  little  peat,  and  give  them  a  good  drainage. 
A  few  pieces  of  potsherds  mixed  with  the  soil,  so  as  to  come 
between  the  roots,  is  a  great  assistance  to  them.  The  pots  should 
be  as  small  as  convenient  to  hold  the  roots  when  potted.  I  give 
them  a  very  gentle  watering,  to  settle  the  earth,  and  then  place 
them  in  a  stove,  vinery  at  work,  or  any  other  place  in  which  I 
can  secure  a  good  steady  heat.  Those  who  have  not  the  above 
convenience  may  attain  the  same  end  by  placing  them  in  a 
cucumber  or  melon  frame,  though,  in  that  case,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  a  brick  under  each  pot.  But  here  it  must  be  understood 
that  Stapelias  and  cucumbers  are  not  to  be  grown  together  ;  as, 
when  placed  in  this  heat,  the  Stajpelia  would  require  a  far  greater 
supply  of  air  than  would  be  compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the 
cucumbers  ;  yet  a  small  frame  filled  with  these,  and  a  few  Cacti 
for  early  flowering,  would  well  repay  the  trouble  occasioned. 
When  placed  in  the  desired  heat,  I  water  them  gently  for  the 
first  few  weeks  ;  then  increase  it  by  degrees  to  a  good  supply  every 
day.  By  the  beginning  of  May  they  will  show  flower.  Continue 
the  water  and  heat  till  the  flowers  expand  ;  then  remove  them  to 
the  greenhouse.  Here,  too,  they  require  plenty  of  water,  and  a 
place  in  which  they  can  enjoy  the  sun  all  day,  until  the  expiration 
of  the  growing  season.  With  this  treatment  I  have,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  (end  of  May),  several  plants  blowing  beautifully. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  there  are  a  few  species  which  require 
rather  a  larger  quantity  of  loam  in  the  composts.  These  may  be 
easily  known  by  their  robust  habits.  Such  are  S.  grandijlora , 
S.  ambigua,  S.  fissirostris,  S.  ramosa ,  and  S.  Massonii.  Others, 
again,  which  are  smaller,  require  a  lighter  soil  and  a  greater  heat, 
or,  rather,  a  longer  continuation  of  it,  to  bloom  them  well.  Of 
these  I  may  mention,  S.  acuminata ,  S.  hircosa ,  S.  hamata,  S.  aste- 
rias,  and  S.  pulchra.  This  last  is  the  Podanthes  of  Haworth. 
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Also  Marginata,  ( Orbea ,  Haworth,)  and  several  others,  vary  a 
little  in  their  time  of  flowering  ;  so  that  the  stove  treatment  may 
be  safely  continued  till  June  ;  after  which  I  remove  the  whole  of 
them  back  to  the  greenhouse. 

The  treatment  of  Huernia ,  Piaranthus,  and  Caralluma ,  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  Stapelia. 

R.  P. 

The  Howe,  Halsted. 


VARIETIES  OF  FLOWERS. - HYBRIDIZATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  of  all  subjects 
within  the  wide  range  of  the  speculations  and  performances  of  the 
florist ;  but  it  is  one  of  which,  in  the  present  number,  we  can  do 
little  more  than  mention  the  name,  and  point  out  the  parties  by 
whom  it  should  be  far  more  intimately  studied,  and  generally 
practised,  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  So  prone  are  some  species 
of  plants  to  hybridize,  that  they  do  it  naturally,  and  produce  new 
and  splendid  varieties  without  any  interference  of  human  art ; 
and,  though  the  history  has  not  been  recorded,  and  is,  therefore, 
very  imperfectly  known,  there  seems  great  reason  to  believe 
that  very  many  beautiful  flowers  that  appear  in  nature,  and  pei- 
haps  all  double  flowers  that  appear  in  this  way,  are  naturally 
hybrids.  As  is  the  case  among  animals,  it  is  only  in  the  same 
species  that  natural  and  fertile  hybrids  make  their  appearance  ; 
and  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  form,  number,  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  parts,  this  is  the  true  criterion  of  what  is  a  natural 
species  and  what  not.  If  this  were  properly  attended  to,  we 
suspect  that  a  very  great  number  of  those  species  which  botanists, 
in  their  outrageous  love  of  nomenclature,  have  established,  are 
nothing  more  than  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  species.  Though 
hybridizing  among  animals  is  rare  in  comparison  to  what  it  is 
among  vegetables,  yet  it  appears  to  follow  the  same  law  in  both. 
If  it  takes  place  between  allied  species,  and  not  between  varieties 
of  the  same,  (and  the  more  close  the  alliance  the  greater  is  the 
tendency  to  it,)  then  the  hybrid  is  not  exactly  a  perfect  animal ;  it 
breeds  back  to  the  pure  blood  of  either  the  one  parent  or  the  other, 
but  it  does  not  remain  distinct,  and  perpetuate  itself  in  its  compound 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  hybrid  is  between  varieties 
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of  the  same  species,  as,  for  example,  between  an  European  and  a 
Negro,  if  the  parents  of  a  new  generation  are  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  original  stock,  the  hybrid  will  continue  itself,  and  per¬ 
petuate  its  character  as  a  new  variety,  without  any  tendency  to 
breed  back  to  the  one  parent  or  the  other.  It  is  true  that  by 
new  and  repeated  hybridizings  we  may  altogether,  or  very  nearly, 
obliterate  the  peculiar  characters  of  one  of  the  parents,  and  bring 
the  race  back  to  the  other  ;  but  there  is  no  increase  in  this,  any 
more  than  there  is  a  deficiency  of  it  in  the  continued  hybrid. 

In  plants,  as  we  said,  the  principle  is  the  same,  though  the 
practice  is  much  less  general,  and  the  new  characters  are  less 
striking.  If  the  hybrid  is  between  allied  species  only,  and 
one  of  them  predominates,  the  new  sub-species  will  dege¬ 
nerate,  or  fall  back  to  the  characters  of  the  predominating  one  ; 
and  if  the  characters  of  both  are  nearly  equal,  the  new  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  progeny  will  break  apart,  and  perhaps  there  will  be 
found,  from  the  same  seed  vessel,  seeds  which  will  produce 
the  one  the  one  parent,  and  the  other  the  other,  in  nearly 
the  same  purity  as  they  were  before  the  hybrid  was  obtained. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hybrid  is  between  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  it  would  be  much  more  permanent  in  its  cha¬ 
racter  either  to  the  one  or  the  other,  unless  the  properties  of 
one  of  them  should  greatly  predominate.  This  predominating  of 
the  properties  of  one  parent  in  the  hybrid  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
much  observation  and  study,  because  it  is  the  one  upon  which  the 
florist  must  proceed  in  seeking  to  obtain  flowers  of  any  peculiar 
character.  The  energy  of  the  fertilizing  and  the  fertilizable 
principle  is  that  by  which  we  must  be  guided,  because  the  result¬ 
ing  plant  always  takes  after  that  parent  which  is  most  energetic. 
Unless  there  is  this  strong  predomination  in  one  of  the  parents, 
hybrids  between  varieties  have  little  tendency  to  degenerate  back 
to  the  type  of  either  parent ;  but  when  they  do  degenerate,  it  is 
more  towards  the  character  of  the  wild  flower  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  bed  of  hyacinths  may  be  of  a  great  variety 
of  colours — white,  red,  blue,  and  many  intermediate  tints  ;  but 
if  this  bed  is  left  for  a  time  neglected,  in  soil  favourable  for 
the  growth  and  preservation  of  hyacinths,  all  the  blooms  will,  and 
that  before  very  long,  come  to  the  single  bells  and  the  pale  blue 
of  the  common  wild  hyacinth.  In  the  case  of  a  bed  of  roses,  if  they 
are  neglected,  they  lose  much  of  their  beauty;  but  they  retain 
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their  characters  and  their  colours,  with  the  single  exception  of 
becoming  less  and  less  double  in  the  course  of  years,  which  shows 
that  a  red  rose  and  a  white  one  are  either  distinct  natural 
varieties,  or  that  roses  are  more  stubborn  to  the  artificial  character 
impressed  upon  them  than  hyacinths  :  besides  this,  there  is  a 
wonderful  fecundity  and  energy  in  many  of  the  roses,  and  they 
form  new  varieties  without  any  human  art.  These  varieties 
almost  invariably  depend  upon  superior  energy  in  the  pollen,  or 
vehicle  of  the  fertilizing  power  ;  and  so  remarkable  is  this,  that 
in  some  of  the  cultivated  roses,  hybrids,  either  artificial  or  acci¬ 
dental,  often  produce  fertile  seeds,  when  the  pure  plants  of  either 
variety  are  incapable  of  performing  this  operation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  florist  must 
work  in  seeking  new  varieties  by  this  process  ;  and  the  cases  in 
which  these  can  be  obtained  are  so  numerous,  and  the  process 
itself  is  so  easy,  that  this  is  among  the  diversions  of  the  florist :  it 
is  always  a  pleasing,  and  often  a  profitable  diversion ;  for  beauties 
of  the  first  class  may  reward  the  experimentalist  when  he  least 
thinks  of  it. 

It  is  not,  however,  exactly  the  occupation  for  professional 
florists,  who  live  by  the  sale  of  their  plants,  because  the  experi¬ 
mentalist  may  have  to  wait  long,  and  after  all  be  disappointed  in 
the  end.  Amateurs,  who  cultivate  flowers  solely  or  chiefly  for 
the  pleasure  of  cultivating  them,  are  the  proper  parties  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  operations  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  it  is  mainly  to  them 
that  we  would  be  understood  as  directing  our  attention.  Except 
the  very  grossest  of  the  ignorant  and  the  sensual,  most  people  are 
now  florists  to  some  extent  or  other,  and  they  are  becoming  more 
and  more  so  every  day.  Perhaps  the  first  stimulus  to  this^  was 
the  desire  of  looking  at  flowers  as  objects  of  simple  beauty,  but 
a  man  of  any  speculation  cannot  long  remain  satisfied  with  this  ; 
his  next  step  is  to  study  the  nature  and  most  successful  mode  of 
cultivating  the  individual  plants,  so  that  they  shall  be  always 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  appear  in  fine  bloom  when  the  season 
comes  round.  This  is  a  much  higher  occupation  than  the  former 
one,  for  it  involves  the  study  of  many  natural  principles  and  laws ; 
so  that  the  man  who  cultivates  plants  with  skill  has  already  begun 
the  career  of  the  philosophy  of  nature, — the  purest  and  the  most 
mental  of  all  merely  human  occupations. 

The  third  step,  and  one  which  ranks  higher  in  a  philosophical 
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point  of  view,  and  tends  more  to  the  general  enlightenment  of  the 
mind,  is  the  production  of  new  varieties  ;  which,  as  hybridization 
is  the  grand  means  of  obtaining  these,  is,  in  fact,  the  philosophy 
of  that  process.  Now,  if  every  amateur  would  devote  that  time 
and  talent  to  this  subject  which  he  spends  in  eyeing  his  flowers  with 
delight,  he  would  contribute  something  to  the  philosophy  of  flori¬ 
culture  ;  and  the  number  of  amateurs  is  so  great  that  the  sum  of 
a  very  little  done  by  each  would  amount  to  far  more  than  can  be 
accomplished  by  all  the  professional  florists  in  the  country.  We 
have  said  that  those  professional  florists  cannot  afford  time  for 
studying  this  matter  thoroughly,  or  making  the  necessary  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and  as  they  find  subjects  for  the  amateur,  the  least  that 
he  can  do  is  to  study  and  experiment  upon  those  subjects  for  his 
own  enjoyment  and  the  general  benefit  of  the  art.  To  excite  the 
amateur  to  doing  this  is  the  object  of  this  short  preliminary  paper; 
and  we  will  occasionally  revert  to  the  subject,  and  treat  of  it  as 
applicable  to  different  species  of  flowers. 


ROCK-WORK,  ROOT-WORK,  ETC. 

Since  the  study  of  botany  and  a  love  of  flowering  plants  has 
become  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  neither  pains  nor  expense  have 
been  spared  to  render  botanical  collections  complete.  Buildings 
for  the  culture  and  preservation  of  exotic  plants  are  accompanied 
by  suitable  beds  and  borders  for  those  which  are  indigenous  or 
hardy  enough  to  bear  the  rigours  of  our  climate. 

In  introducing  wild  plants  into  our  gardens,  we  always  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  them  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
similar  situations  to  those  which  they  appear  to  require  in  their 
native  habitats. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  see  there  are  aquatics,  moun¬ 
taineers,  or  alpines,  epiphytes,  parasites,  besides  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  which  are  found  everywhere  on  the  dry  plains,  or 
humid  valleys  of  the  country. 

Accordingly,  in  the  domestication  of  wild  beauties,  we  provide 
rich  beds  or  borders  for  those  requiring  good  soil ;  beds  of  peat 
or  moor  earth  for  marsh  or  moor  plants;  basins  or  troughs  of 
water  for  aquatics ;  conical  heaps  or  ridges  of  stones  for  alpines  ; 
and  mounds  of  roots  or  rugged  parts  of  trunks  thrown  together 
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on  a  bank  of  leaf  mould,  for  the  culture  of  such  plants  as  affect 
that  kind  of  decayed  vegetable  matter.  When  a  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  plants  is  intended  to  be  made,  all  such  beds  or 
stations  are  requisite.  The  heaps  of  stones  and  logs  not  being 
beautiful  objects  in  themselves,  are  always,  or  should  be  always, 
kept  subordinate,  and  not  be  too  conspicuous  among  the  more 
beautiful  and  dressy  parts  of  the  garden.  Any  recess  or  corner, 
which  may  be  visited  at  pleasure,  is  usually  chosen  for  such 
features,  rather  than  obtruding  them  on  the  visitor’s  notice. 

And  yet  vockevies  have  been  made  principal  featuies  in  flower 
gardens  ;  sometimes  by  accident,  that  is,  when  rocks  happened 
to  abound  on  the  spot;  but  more  frequently  by  design,  and 
formed  at  a  great  expense.  But  after  all,  sucli  a  principal 
feature  in  a  flower-garden  can  hardly  be  called  good  taste. 
When  splendid  architecture  and  magnificent  exotics  are  seen  at 
the  same  instant  with  a  brow  of  rude  mountain  scenery,  cohered 
with  the  wildest  native  plants,  it  is  assuredly  a  most  incongruous 
association.  The  contrast  is  too  extreme  ;  for  though  both  yield 
pleasurable  ideas  separately,  they  cannot  be  united  with  propriety. 
If  a  rocky  dell  can  be  added  as  an  appendage  to  a  flower-garden, 
it  is  a  happy  adjunct,  especially  if  the  path  to  the  principal  part 
leads  through  it ;  but  there  should  be  a  strong  line  of  separation. 

Rock-wcrk,  wherever  intended  to  be  formed,  should  always  be 
constructed  with  one  kind  of  stone  ;  not,  as  usually  seen,  made  up 
of  petrifactions  of  building  bricks  from  kilns,— scoria  from  forges, 
—  flints  from  lime-works,  &c.  altogether  a  bad  rubbish-like 
assemblage,  and  as  a  work  of  art  quite  contemptible.  But  when 
stone  is  used  and  laid  in  horizontal  strata,  as  it  probabl}  lay  in 
its  native  bed,  it  has  an  artistical  look,  and  the  interstices  answei 

well  for  reception  of  the  plants. 

Boot- work  is  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  like  rock-work,  and 
laid  together  as  irregularly  as  possible.  The  plants,  whether  roots 
or  seeds,  are  inserted  in  the  openings,  or  in  any  clefts  01  cavities 
of  the  blocks.  The  British  orchidaceae  generally  do  well  in  such 
situations  ;  and  as  the  genera  and  species  are  pietty  numerous, 
they  form  an  interesting  association.  The  wood-sorrel,  vrood- 
anemone,  wood-ruffe,  &c.  are  particularly  well  suited  for  root- 
work  ;  and  many  other  plants,  both  annual  and  perennial,  may  be 
made  to  embellish  and  thrive  on  the  decaying  blocks  ;  among 
which  the  British  ferns  should  always  have  a  place. 
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Both  root-work  and  rock-work,  when  well  furnished  with  a 
good  selection  of  the  more  beautiful  woodland  and  alpine  plants, 
are  particularly  interesting  to  the  botanist ;  and  though,  as  already 
said,  they  are  rather  rude  features  for  the  place,  their  utility  jus¬ 
tifies  their  admission ;  for  besides  the  well-prepared  soil  in  which 
they,  the  plants,  grow,  it  is  an  advantage  to  see  them  accom¬ 
panied  as  they  are  seen  in  nature. 

A  pool  or  basin  of  pure  water  for  aquatic  plants  is  always 
a  pleasing  and  useful  appendage  in  a  flower-garden.  The  plants 
should  be  placed  in  pots,  and  sunk  more  or  less  under  the  surface 
of  the  water,  according  to  their  natural  habits.  Feeding  and 
waste  pipes  are  usually  adapted  to  such  basins,  for  the  sake  of 
renewing  the  water  occasionally  ;  and  they  form  a  convenient 
receptacle  for  a  few  gold  and  silver  fish.  These  basins  are  usually 
formed  by  brick-work,  if  the  natural  soil  be  not  sufficiently  reten¬ 
tive  of  water,  and  the  sides  have  a  curb  of  hewn  stone  as  a  finish. 
Sometimes  a  jet  d'eau  occupies  the  centre,  which  is  a  pleasing 
ornament  when  there  is  a  command  of  water. 

Rustic  ornaments  are  admitted  into  flower-gardens  as  fanciful 
stations  for  plants.  A  deformed  stump  of  a  tree,  hollowed  out  at 
top  to  receive  a  little  earth,  is  planted  with  verbenas  or  other 
dwarf  creeping  or  trailing  plants.  Other  rough  forms,  as  vases, 
cenotaphs,  baskets,  &c.  are  introduced  to  give  variety ;  and  there 
is  now  a  great  choice  of  potter’s  ware  ornaments,  suitable  for 
gardens,  which  are  at  once  both  elegant  and  cheap. 

Such  objects  in  a  garden  show  that  the  owner  has  some  share  of 
taste,  which  if  it  be  exercised  with  propriety  enhances  the  beauty 
of  a  well-kept  garden  ;  and  though  the  taste  for  sculptured  orna¬ 
ments  in  flower-gardens,  once  so  fashionable  in  Italy  and  France, 
is  now  almost  extinct,  there  are  signs  of  a  return  to  the  old  mode 
of  enriching  garden  scenery,  as  several  new  ones  in  this  style, 
on  rather  a  large  scale,  are  now  in  course  of  completion  in  this 
country. 

If  such  gardens  be  arranged  with  good  taste,  avoiding  all 
extravagance  of  design  and  irrationality  of  execution,  very  inte¬ 
resting  scenery  may  be  created  by  the  combination  of  architecture 
and  sculpture  with  vegetation  and  flowers  in  artistical  order. 
The  plants  should  be  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  their  kinds, 
and  the  artificial  embellishments  should  be  chastely  classical  in 
form,  and  characteristically  interesting. 
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ON  THE  ACTION  OF  CHARCOAL  ON  VEGETATION. 

BY  EDWARD  LUCAS.* 

In  a  division  of  a  low  hothouse  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Munich, 
a  bed  was  set  apart  for  young  tropical  plants,  but  instead  of  being 
filled  with  tan,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  was  filled  with  the 
powder  of  charcoal,  (a  material  which  could  be  easily  procured,) 
the  large  pieces  of  charcoal  having  been  previously  separated  by 
means  of  a  sieve.  The  heat  was  conducted  by  means  of  a  tube  of 
white  iron  into  a  hollow  space  in  this  bed,  and  distributed  a  gentle 
warmth,  sufficient  to  have  caused  tan  to  enter  into  a  state  of  fer¬ 
mentation.  The  plants  placed  in  this  bed  of  charcoal  quickly 
vegetated,  and  acquired  a  healthy  appearance.  Now,  as  always  is 
the  case  in  such  beds,  the  roots  of  many  of  the  plants  penetrated 
through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  spread  themselves 
out ;  but  these  plants  evidently  surpassed  in  vigour  and  general 
luxuriance  plants  grown  in  the  common  way, — for  example,  in  tan. 

Several  of  them,  of  which  I  shall  only  specify  the  beautiful 
Thunbergia  alata,  and  the  genus  Pereskia ,  throve  quite  astonish¬ 
ingly  ;  the  blossoms  of  the  former  were  so  rich  that  all  who  saw  it 
affirmed  they  had  never  before  seen  such  a  specimen.  It  produced 
also  a  number  of  seeds  without  any  artificial  aid,  while  in  most 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  pollen  by  the  hand.  The  PeresJcia 
grew  so  vigorously,  that  the  P.  aculeata  produced  shoots  several 
ells  in  length,  and  the  P.  grandifolia  acquired  leaves  of  a  foot  in 
length.  These  facts,  as  well  as  the  quick  germination  of  the  seeds 
which  had  been  scattered  spontaneously,  and  the  abundant  appear¬ 
ance  of  young  Filices,  naturally  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  was 
gradually  led  to  a  series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  may 
not  be  uninteresting  :  for,  besides  being  of  practical  use  in  the 
cultivation  of  most  plants,  they  demonstrate  also  several  facts  of 
importance  to  physiology. 

The  first  experiment  which  naturally  suggested  itself  was,  to 
mix  a  certain  proportion  of  charcoal  with  the  earth  in  which  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  grew,  and  to  increase  its  quantity  according  as  the 
advantage  of  the  method  was  perceived.  An  addition  of  two- 
thirds  of  charcoal,  for  example,  to  vegetable  mould,  appeared  to 

*  A  communication  read  by  Mr.  James  Allen  Ransome,  at  the  Royal 
Victoria  Gallery,  Manchester. 
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answer  excellently  for  the  Gesnera  and  Gloxinia ,  and  also  for  the 
tropical  Aroidecz  with  tuberous  roots.  The  first  two  soon  excited 
the  attention  of  connoisseurs,  by  the  great  beauty  of  all  their  parts 
and  their  general  appearance.  They  surpassed  very  quickly  those 
cultivated  in  the  common  way,  both  in  the  thickness  of  their  stems 
and  dark  colour  of  their  leaves  ;  their  blossoms  were  beautiful, 
and  their  vegetation  lasted  much  longer  than  usual ;  so  much  so, 
that  in  the  middle  of  November,  when  other  plants  of  the  same 
kind  were  dead,  these  were  quite  fresh  and  partly  in  bloom. 
Aroidece  took  root  very  rapidly,  and  their  leaves  surpassed  much 
in  size  the  leaves  of  those  not  so  treated.  The  species  which  are 
reared  as  ornamental  trees  on  account  of  the  beautiful  colouring 
of  their  leaves — I  mean  such  as  the  Caladium  bicolor,  Pictetia , 
Poecile,  &c. — were  particularly  remarked  for  the  liveliness  of  their 
tints ;  and  it  happened  here  also,  that  the  period  of  their  vegetation 
was  unusually  long. 

A  cactus ,  planted  in  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  earth,  throve 
progressively,  and  attained  double  its  size  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks.  The  use  of  the  charcoal  was  very  advantageous  with  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  BromeliacecE  and  Silenacece,  with  the  Citrus  and  Begonia 
also,  and  even  with  the  Palmce.  The  same  advantage  was  found 
in  the  case  of  almost  all  those  plants  for  which  sand  is  used  in  order 
to  keep  the  earth  porous  ;  when  charcoal  was  mixed  with  the  soil 
instead  of  sand  the  vegetation  was  always  rendered  stronger  and 
more  vigorous. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  experiments  were  performed  with 
mixtures  of  charcoal  with  different  soils,  the  charcoal  was  also  used 
free  from  any  addition,  and  in  this  case  the  best  results  were  ob¬ 
tained.  Cuts  of  plants  from  different  genera  took  root  in  it  well  and 
quickly.  I  mention  only  the  Euphorbia  fastnosa  and  fulgens ,  which 
took  root  in  ten  days ;  Pandanus  utilis,  in  three  weeks ;  P.  amarylli- 
folius,  Chamcedorea  elatior ,  in  four  weeks  ;  Piper  nigrum,  Bego¬ 
nia,  Ficus,  Cacropia,  Chicocca,  Buddleja,  Hatrea,  Phyllanthus, 
Capparis,  Laurus ,  Stifftia ,  Jacquinia,  Mimosa .  Cactus,  in  from 
eight  to  ten  days  ;  and  several  others,  amounting  to  forty  species, 
including  Ilex,  and  many  others.  Leaves  and  pieces  of  leaves,  and 
even  dedimenti  or  petioles,  took  root  and  in  part  budded  in  pure 
charcoal.  Amongst  others  we  may  mention  the  jioliola  of  several 
of  the  Cycadacece  as  having  taken  root,  as  also  did  parts  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Begonia  Selsairice,  and  Tacaranda  Brasiliences ; 
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leaves  of  Euphorbia  fastnosa,  Oxalis  Barrelieri ,  Ficus ,  Cyclamen , 
Polyanthus ,  Mesembryanthemum ;  also,  pieces  of  a  leaf  of  the 
Agave  Americana ,  tufts  of  Pinus ,  &c.,  and  all  without  the  aid  of 
a  previously  formed  bud. 

Pure  charcoal  acts  excellently  as  a  means  of  curing  unhealthy 
plants.  A  Doryanthes  excelsa,  for  example,  which  had  been 
drooping  for  three  years,  was  rendered  completely  healthy  in  a 
very  short  time  by  this  means.  An  orange  tree,  which  had  the 
very  common  disease  in  which  the  leaves  become  yellow,  acquired 
within  four  weeks  its  healthy  green  colour,  when  the  upper  surface 
of  the  earth  was  removed  from  the  pot  in  which  it  was  contained, 
and  a  ring  of  charcoal  of  an  inch  in  thickness  strewed  in  its  place 
around  the  periphery  of  the  pot.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
Gardenia. 

I  should  be  led  too  far,  were  I  to  state  all  the  results  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  which  I  have  made  with  charcoal.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  merely  to  show  the  general  effect  exercised  by  this  sub¬ 
stance  on  vegetation  ;  but  the  reader  who  takes  particular  interest 
in  this  subject,  will  find  more  extensive  observations  in  the  Allge- 
meine  Deutsche  Garteuzeitung ,  of  Otto  and  Dietrich,  in  Berlin. 

The  charcoal  employed  in  these  experiments  was  the  dust-like 
powder  of  charcoal  from  firs  and  pines,  such  as  is  used  in  the  forges 
of  the  blacksmiths,  and  may  be  easily  procured  in  any  quantity. 
It  was  found  to  have  most  effect  when  allowed  to  lie  during  the 
winter  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
effects  of  different  kinds  of  charcoal,  experiments  were  made  upon 
that  obtained  from  the  hard  woods  and  peat,  and  also  upon  animal 
charcoal,  although  I  foresaw  the  probability  that  none  of  them 
would  answer  so  well  as  that  of  pine  wood,  both  on  account  of  its 
porosity  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  decomposed.  It  is  super¬ 
fluous  to  remark,  that  in  treating  plants  herein  described,  they 
must  be  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  since  the  air,  having  such 
free  access,  penetrates  and  dries  the  roots,  so  that  unless  this  pre¬ 
caution  is  taken,  the  failure  of  all  such  experiments  is  unavoidable. 

The  action  of  charcoal  consists  primarily  in  its  preserving  the 
parts  of  the  plants  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  whether  they  be 
roots,  branches,  leaves,  or  pieces  of  leaves,  unchanged  in  their  vital 
power  for  a  long  space  of  time,  so  that  the  plant  obtains  time  to 
develop  the  organs  which  are  necessary  for  its  further  support  and 
propagation.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  also,  that  the  chai- 
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coal  undergoes  decomposition ;  for  after  being  used  five  to  six 
years  it  becomes  a  coaly  earth,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  it  must  yield 
carbon,  or  carbonic  oxide,  abundantly  to  the  plants  growing  in  it, 
and  thus  afford  the  principal  substance  necessary  for  the  nutrition 
of  vegetables.  In  what  other  manner,  indeed,  could  we  explain 
the  deep  green  colour  and  great  luxuriance  of  the  leaves  and  every 
part  of  the  plants,  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  kind  of  soil, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  men  well  qualified  to  judge  ?  It  exer¬ 
cises,  likewise,  a  favourable  influence,  by  decomposing  and  absorb¬ 
ing  the  matters  excreted  by  the  roots,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  free 
from  the  putrifying  substances  which  are  often  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  spongiolae.  Its  porosity,  as  well  as  the  power  which 
it  possesses  of  absorbing  water  with  rapidity,  and  after  the  satura¬ 
tion  of  allowing  all  other  water  to  sink  through  it,  are  causes  also 
of  its  favourable  effects.  These  experiments  show  what  a  close 
affinity  the  component  parts  of  charcoal  have  to  all  plants,  for  every 
experiment  was  crowned  with  success,  although  plants  belonging 
to  a  great  many  different  families  were  subjected  to  trial. 


FUCHSIA  CORYMBIFLORA. 

BY  MR.  J.  STANDISH,  NURSERYMAN  OF  BAGSHOT. 

(WITH  an  engraving.) 

This  noble  plant  was  raised  by  myself  from  seeds  received 
from  Cusco,  in  Peru.  In  the  “  Flora  Peruviana,”  the  species  is 
spoken  of  as  acquiring  the  height  of  a  man,  with  a  stem  little 
inclined  to  branch.  It  was  found  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in  the 
woods  of  Chinchao  and  Muna,  to  the  north-east  of  Lima,  in  shady 
situations.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  world  that  the  tribe  of 
Fuchsias  attain  their  greatest  beauty,  and  develop  those  colours 
and  forms  which  have  gained  for  it  among  the  Peruvians  the 
name  of  Beauty  Bush.  Besides  the  subject  of  the  present  notice, 
several  others  of  even  finer  appearance  are  mentioned  by  the  authors 
of  the  Flora  Peruviana,  and  are  among  the  greatest  desiderata 
of  horticulture.  F.  serratifolia  is  a  bush,  with  pink  flowers  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  growing  in  the  manner  of  F.  macrostemma , 
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and  its  varieties.  F.  denticulata  is  described  as  twelve  feet  high, 
o-oro-eously  beautiful,  when  loaded  with  its  .purple  flowers,  still 

O  O  J 

larger  than  those  of  F.  corymbijlora,  while  F.  simplicaidis  and 
apetala  are  similar  in  appearance,  but  yet  more  striking. 

I  consider  F.  corymbijlora  as  hardy  as  any  Fuchsia  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  grows  and  flowers  freely,  if  planted  out  in  light  rich 
soil  about  the  end  of  May,  where  it  soon  forms  a  fine  head  and 
abundance  of  roots.  When  it  is  in  this  state,  it  may  be  taken  up 
and  planted  in  a  conservatory,  or  a  pot,  without  the  slightest 
injury.  The  plant  is  a  very  strong  feeder,  and  can  scarcely  have 
too  rich  soil,  or  too  much  room  to  grow  in.  Small  flowering 
plants  may  be  obtained  by  taking  off  cuttings  when  in  a  flower¬ 
ing  state  5  and  by  planting  them  in  thumb  pots  placed  under  a 
bell-glass,  they  will  strike  root  immediately ;  and  by  shifting 
them  in  larger  pots  like  Balsams,  they  will  soon  become  fine 
flowering  plants.  F.  corymbijlora  will  in  a  few  years  become  a 
plant  at  least  twice  the  height  spoken  ot  in  the  hlora  Peiu\iana  , 
and  as  to  flowering,  it  appears  to  flower  at  every  branch  it  makes. 
From  recent  observation,  the  flowers  do  not  come  so  large  in  the 
height  of  summer  as  in  the  autumn  and  spring;  the  flowers 

O 

flavin o-  when  fully  exposed  to  the  hot  sun. 

°°  °  J.  S. 

June  12. 


Note  by  the  Editor. — The  iuclisiae  form  the  second  tribe 
of  the  Onagruriece ,  and  consist  or  two  sections  one  with  the 
stamens  enclosed  and  the  flowers  polygamous,  and  anothei  with 
the  stamens  exserted  and  the  flowers  bisexual.  They  all  belong 
to  the  Linncean  class  and  order  Octandria  Monogynia  ;  and  they 
derive  their  common  name  from  Fuchs  (h  ox),  an  eminent  German 
botanist.  They  are  among  the  most  graceful  of  hardy,  or  half- 
hardy,  flowering  shrubs  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
species,  they  thrive  well  in  the  open  air,  especially  on  rock-work  ; 
but  they  all  require  a  rich,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  free  soil. 
F.  coccinia,  the  scarlet-flowering  one,  was  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Chili  as  long  ago  as  1788,  and  was  long  esteemed 
as  a  first-rate  favourite,  though  some  recent  ones  are  more  free 
in  their  growth,  and  more  splendid  in  their  flowering. 
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With  a  few  exceptions  they  are  natives  of  Central  and  South 
America,  from  the  table-land  of  Mexico  all  the  way  to  Cape  Horn. 
They  occupy  the  place  of  the  heaths  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
the  same  as  the  Epacridece  do  in  Australia  ;  but  the  soil  which 
they  require  is  different  from  that  which  suits  best  with  the  last- 
named  genus  and  with  the  heaths.  Some  grow  in  exposed  situ¬ 
ations,  and  others  in  the  shade  ;  and  the  soil  best  fitted  to  them 
seems  to  be  decomposed  volcanic  rocks  and  leaf-mould,  with  an 
admixture  of  sand  ;  but,  as  they  are  strong  growers,  there  must 
not  be  too  much  of  the  latter.  Out  of  South  America  the  only 
species  that  have  been  discovered  are  F.  discolor ,  a  red  and  purple 
one,  found  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  F.  excorticata ,  with  vari¬ 
able  coloured  flowers,  but  generally  green  or  red,  which  occurs 
in  New  Zealand.  These  two  appear,  from  their  variable  colours, 
to  have  been  transported  from  their  native  habitat  in  South 
America,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
whole  tribe.  In  this  country,  as  has  already  been  said,  they 
grow  freely  ;  and  as  their  native  habitats  are  on  the  mountains, 
where  showers  are  frequent,  they  do  not  require  any  particular 
seasonal  treatment,  excepting  the  shelter  of  a  frame  in  very  severe 
weather  ;  and  a  few  of  the  more  delicate  ones  suit  well  for  the 
greenhouse. 
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This  month  wo  must  confine  our  replies  to  the  fewest  words  possible. 
M.  had  better  consult  any  maker  of  flower-pots,  for  the  sizes  answering  to  the 
numbers,  bearing  in  mind  that  there  is  a  difference  of  diameter  between  the 
shallow  ones  and  the  deep. 

E.  M.  will  please  to  observe  that  Lechenaultia  is  a  New  Holland  plant,  and 
therefore  seasonal  in  its  habits ;  and  as  the  soil  in  which  it  naturally  grows 
consists  of  decomposed  rock,  with  less  vegetable  mould  than  the  soil  of  most 
countries,  a  very  considerable  mixture  of  sand  is  required  in  order  to  grow  it 
successfully  in  this  country.  Both  species  are  greenhouse  shrubs,  or,  at  least, 
cannot  stand  our  winters  without  shelter;  though,  like  most  New  Holland 
shrubs,  they  ought  to  be  hardened  by  free  exposure  during  the  latter  end  of 
summer  and  the  beginning  of  spring.  Dry  peat,  if  properly  macerated  in 
water,  is  not  inferior  to  that  fresh  from  the  bog,  as  it  is  not  growing  moss,  but 
decayed  moss  that  suits  for  plants.  Cut  flowers,  if  fine  enough  to  be  worth 
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the  trouble,  may  be  packed  in  tin  cases,  perforated  with  holes  at  the  top,  and 
packed  in  a  box  of  damp  moss  ;  but  all  such  things  must  be  sent  to  us  car¬ 
riage  free.  We  are  glad  that  this  correspondent  has  profited  by  our  remarks 
on  Crassulce.  When  we  do  offer  advice,  our  readers  may  depend  upon  its  being 
derived  from  the  very  best  sources. 

M.  W.  K. — The  subject  of  Vines  does  not  properly  fall  within  our  pro¬ 
vince  ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  no  vine  will  thrive  in  so  poor  a  compost  as 
he  mentions.  The  proper  localities  of  vines  are  volcanic  districts,  where  rich 
mould,  with  a  portion  of  sand,  is  collected  in  the  chinks  and  fissures  of  the 
rocks.  His  vines  will  never  do  good ;  and  therefore  he  had  better  root  them 
out,  prepare  a  richer  soil,  and  plant  fresh  ones.  Many  people  spoil  both  the 
growth  and  the  flowering  of  their  vines  by  planting  them  too  deep. 


THE  WEATHER  FOR  JUNE. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  the  early  part  of  this  month,  the  weather 
was  what  may  be  termed  hard,  with  cold  winds  from  the  north-east,  and  a  little 
frost  during  some  nights.  This  hard  weather  alternated  with  weather  of  a 
softer  character — south-west  winds,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  wTarmth. 
By  these  means  vegetation  was  alternately  checked  and  stimulated ;  the  fruit 
fell  in  vast  quantities;  insects  were  hatched,  to  feed  upon  the  juices,  rendered 
saccharine  by  the  stagnations ;  and,  though  the  effect  was  most  destructive 
on  trees,  herbaceous  vegetation  suffered,  where  very  much  exposed.  The 
same  kind  of  weather  continued  through  great  part  of  June  ;  but  it  was  occa¬ 
sionally  broken  by  local  thunder  storms,  and  heavy  showers  of  rain  or  of  hail, 
which  was  very  destructive  in  some  districts  of  the  south.  The  chalk  downs 
are  the  places  in  which  such  local  storms  are  peculiarly  produced ;  because 
the  difference  between  their  diurnal  and  nocturnal  temperature  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  soils  of  more  porous  consistency  and  stronger  conductiveness  of 
heat.  During  the  day,  the  mere  surface  of  the  down,  and  the  air  immediately 
over  it,  are  very  much  heated ;  but  the  heat  does  not  extend  its  influence  to 
any  distance  downward  ;  and  thus  both  surface  and  air  become  cold  very  soon 
after  sunset.  Their  warmth  during  the  day  draws  from  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts  an  air  very  much  disposed  to  absorb  vapour  ;  and  when  the  cold  of  night 
comes,  the  air  blows  outwards,  loses  its  evaporative  power,  and  the  local  storms 
alluded  to  are  the  results. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  June  the  weather  was,  generally  speaking,  softer, 
and  there  wras  some  more  rain,  though  the  quantity  was  by  no  means  great, 
and  there  could  not  be  said  to  be  any  general  change  of  the  weather. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  JULY. 

Stove. — At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  preserve 
a  humid  atmosphere,  as  this  alone  will  keep  the  plants  here  in  a  vigorous 
state.  The  red  spider  is  frequently  a  great  pest  in  stoves  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
the  free  application  of  water  that  they  can  be  decreased  or  destroyed.  Should 
any  of  the  plants  be  infected  with  white  or  brown  scale,  immerse  the  head  in 
water  for  about  four- and- twenty  hours.  Seeds  of  Nymphaea,  and  other  aquatics, 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  fruit  of  Passiflora  Edulis  is  by  many 
esteemed  for  the  desert.  To  have  it  fine-flavoured,  the  fruit  should  be  thinned 
moderately,  and  frequently  syringed,  till  changing  colour.  A  good  supply  of 
air  may  be  given  on  fine  days.  Propagation  had  better  be  deferred  till  next 
month. 

Greenhouse. — Geraniums  should  now  be  cut  back  to  three  or  four  eyes, 
and  the  cuttings  struck.  Camellias  should  be  attended  to  as  the  buds  appear. 
Keep  them  only  moderately  moist  and  shaded.  Also  Calceolarias,  unless  such 
plants  as  are  seedlings  :  these  should  have  as  much  sun  as  possible.  Air  may 
be  left  all  night.  Give  plenty  of  water  to  those  plants  retained  in  the  house  ; 
and  those  placed  out  should  be  securely  fastened  with  stakes.  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Camellias,  &c.  may  now  be  budded.  The  hardier  sorts  of  Cacti  may 
be  placed  in  a  sunny  situation  out  of  doors. 

Flower  Garden. — Take  up  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  and  other  bulbs, 
done  flowering ;  dry  them  in  a  shaded  place.  Roses  budded  this  month  gene¬ 
rally  succeed  better  than  at  any  other  time.  Pipe  Pinks,  Carnations,  and 
Picottees,  or  lay  them,  if  preferred.  They  require  constant  attention  to  pro¬ 
perly  open  the  flowers.  Keep  Dahlias  constantly  tied  up.  Thin  the  strong 
growing  kinds.  Look  after  earwigs.  Ranunculus  should  have  all  the  weather. 
The  foliage  must  be  watched  closely.  As  it  begins  to  decay  at  bottom,  take 
the  roots  up  ;  dry  them  also  in  the  shade.  Tender  and  half-hardy  annuals  in 
the  borders  should  have  water  every  dry  day. 


FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  London  held  their  Second  Show  for 
the  season  on  Saturday,  June  12th.  Though  the  sky  w^as  a  good  deal  overcast; 
it  was,  perhaps,  better  adapted  for  the  display  of  flowers,  both  animate  and  in¬ 
animate,  than  if  the  sun  had  shone  fully  out  in  a  clear  sky.  Though  there  are 
prizes  appointed  for  distribution  at  these  displays,  the  grand  contest  is  between 
the  flowers  and  the  ladies, — the  amateurs  appear  to  consider  the  latter  as 
having  taken  general  admiration  by  storm  on  the  occasion  alluded  to.  The 
attendance  wras  full,  even  to  crowding,  and  the  strictest  order  was  kept ;  so 
that,  notwithstanding  an  almost  unprecedented  assemblage  ol  equipages,  no 
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accident  happened.  One  excellent  regulation  of  these  meetings  is,  the  care 
taken  to  exclude  improper  characters  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  visitors 
can  range  at  their  pleasure,  without  the  least  apprehension  from  pickpockets. 
Many  persons  of  title  were  present ;  hut  it  is  not  our  vocation,  as  simple 
floiists,  to  treat  of  the  species  and  varieties,  or  the  mode  of  cultivating  these, 
so  as  that  they  may  become  the  gems  of  society,  as  favourite  flowers  become 
the  gems  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  field-days  of  this  Society  are  splendid  galas,  when  the  weather  is  fine  ; 
and  something  is  due  to  the  managers  and  proprietors  for  finding  out  so  inno¬ 
cent  a  recreation.  With  this,  however,  the  Society  stops  ;  and  even  this  the 
public  pay  for.  We  do  not  object  to  the  bands  of  music,  and  other  attractions 
not  floral,  to  which  recourse  is  had  on  these  occasions  ;  and,  further,  we  like 
much  better  to  see  the  prizes  awarded  to  cultivators  in  other  places,  than  if 
they  were  bestowed  upon  those  in  the  gardens,  even  for  the  best-merited  supe¬ 
riority.  We  do  wish,  however,  that  Horticulture,  and,  more  especially,  Flori¬ 
culture,  were  brought  a  little  more  forward  as  the  grand  attraction,  because 
this  would  add  the  benefit  of  example  in  producing,  to  the  mere  fact  of  finding 
a  place  and  admirers  for  the  productions  of  others.  One  Society  cannot, 
however,  accomplish  every  thing ;  and,  as  this  Society  must  attend  to  the 
“  main  chance,”  as  the  means  of  its  very  existence,  they  probably  find  their 
interest  more  promoted  by  this  garnish  than  it  would  be  by  a  more  exclusive 
attention  to  floricultural  proceedings  and  productions. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  plants  that  were  ex¬ 
hibited  — 


Cattleya  Acklandia,  most  beautiful. 

Mossege,  several  varieties. 
Dendrobium  fimbriatum,  splendid. 

camulescens,  line. 

Brassia  maculata. 

Schomburgia  tibicinus,  for  the  first  time. 
Stanhopea  quadricornis. 
saccata. 

Odontoglossum  cordatum. 

Cyrtochilum  stellatuni. 

Epidendrum  aciculare. 
crisp  atom, 
aloefolium. 
yErides  odorata. 
affine. 

Saccolabium  guttatum,  two  fine  plants. 
Vanda  teres. 

Maxillaria  cristata. 

Epidendrum  primulinum. 

PerLteria  pendula. 


Gongora  atropurpurea. ! 

Epacris  grandiflora,  line  plant. 
Leehenault  formosa. 
biloba. 

Pimelia  decussata. 

Baronia  serrulata. 
pinnata. 

denticulata,  all  very  fine. 

Erica  splendens. 

ventricosa  cornea, 
hirsuta. 
coccinea. 
muscaria. 
vestita  coccinea. 
alba. 

Stephanotes  fioribunda. 

Pelargoniums,  very  fine,  in  collections. 
Jgeona  coccinea,  very  fine  plants. 
Cvtisus  racemosus,  several  varieties. 


The  show  of  Roses  was  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  those  of  Pinks  and  Hearts- 
ease  ;  but  to  mention  the  whole  would  occupy  several  pages. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  successful  competitors  for  the  medals,  and  feel 
much  pleasure  in  perceiving  that  the  majority  of  them  were  among  the  most 
eminent  growers. 

Cape  Heaths,  20  species. ..Gold  Knightian,  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  gardener  to  Mr.  Norman 
Large  Silver,  Mr.  Butcher;  N.  Silver  Knightian,  Mr.  Jackson. 

Cape  Heaths,  6  species... Gold  Banksian,  Mr.  R.  May,  gardener  to  Mr.  Goodhart,  Lang¬ 
ley  Park;  Large  Silver,  Mr  Bruce,  gardener  to  Mr.  Miller;  Silver  Knightian,  Mr.  Barnes. 
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Tall  Cacti. ..Silver  Knightian,  Mr.  Wright;  Silver  Banksian,  Mr.  Falconer. 

Green  Stove-house  Plants,  from  50  to  GO. ..Gold  Knightian,  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir' 
E.  Antrobus,  and  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  ;  Gold  Banksian,  Mr.  Hunt, 
gardener  to  Miss  Traill. 

From  15  to 20. ..Gold  Banksian,  Mr.  W.  Barnes  ;  Large  Silver,  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  l  oung. 
Miscellaneous  Flowers,  not  Florist’s. ..Silver  Knightian,  Mr.  Mylam ;  Silver  Banksian, 
Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Rivers. 

Roses. ..Gold  Banksian,  Mr.  Milne,  gardener  to  Mr.  Chauncey;  N.  Gold  Banksian, 
Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  and  Mr.  Rivers. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. ..Large  Silver,  Mr.  Green  ;  Knightian,  Mr.  Watson,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Wells  ;  N.  Large  Silver,  Mr.  Catleugli ;  N.  Knightian,  Mr.  Gaines. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias  ...  Lrrge  Silver,  Mr.  Green;  Knightian,  Mr.  Watson;  Banksian, 
Mr.  Barnes  ;  N.  Silver,  Mr.  Gaines  ;  N.  Silver  Knightian,  Mr.  Catleugh. 

Miscellaneous  Florist’s  Flowers  ...  Large  Silver,  Mr.  Green;  Knightian,  Mr.  Foster; 
Banksian,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Norman,  and  Mr.  Catleugh.  _ 
Pinks. ..Silver  Knightian,  Mr.  C.  Knight ;  Banksian,  Mr.  Bridges  ;  N.  Silver  Knightian, 
Mr.  Norman ;  N.  Banksian,  Mr.  Wilmer.  . 

Pelargoniums,  large  collections ...  Gold  Banksian,  Mr.  Cock;  Silver  Knightian,  Mr. 
Butcher;  N.  Gold  Banksian,  Mr.  Catleugh;  N.  Large  Silver,  Mr.  Gaines. 

Small  collections... Large  Silver,  Mr.  Cock  ;  N.  Large  Silver,  Mr.  Catleugh. 

Collections  of  six  species  of  Exotic  Orchidaceae...Gold  Knightian,  Mr.  Mylam,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Kneller  ;  Large  Silver,  Mr.  Inslesy,  gardener  to  Mr.  Barker  ;  Silver  Knightian,  Mr. 
Barnes;  N.  Gold  Knightian,  Messrs.  Rollisons. 

Three  species. ..Gold  Banksian.  Mr.  Mylam  ;  Large  Silver,  Mr.  Butcher. 

Single  Specimens. ..Large  Silver,  Mr.Craggs  and  Mr.  Mylam;  Knightian,  Mr.  Jarratt ; 
Banksian,  Mr.  Bruce.  ,  .  ,T 

Ornamental  Plants. ..Large  Silver,  Mr.  Falconer;  Knightian,  Mr.  Dicks;  Banksian,  Mr. 
Bruce  and  Mr.  Mountjoy.  ,T  x  . 

Single  Specimens  ...  Large  Silver,  Mr.  Wing;  Silver  Knightian,  Mr.  Vetch  culver 

Banksian,  Mr.  Young. 


The  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  held  then- 
first  meeting  for  the  season  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  ot  May,  1841,  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Manchester. 

Tulips. ..The  show  of  these  was  pretty  good  for  this  period  of  the  season. 

Anemonies...Few  shown,  but  these  good. 

Pansies... A  most  excellent  show.  One  pan  of  24  very  fine  ones  shown  by  ihomas 
Davenport,  a  colour  mixer  from  Stand,  obtained  as  a  prize  a  silver  medallion,  presented  by 
Mr.  T.  D.  Watkinson,  seedsman.  There  were  some  fine  pans  of  Mr.  Watkinson’s  own 
showing  also,  and  some  splendid  varieties  from  Mr.  John  Henchman,  of  Edmonton. 

There  were  several  fine  baskets  of  flowers,  the  spoils  of  large  gardens  ;  some  remarkably 
fine  orchideous  plants  from  the  gardens  ot  Mr.  Brockleliurst,  of  Macclesfield,  Rev.  John 
Clowes,  and  other  gentlemen;  amongst  them  was  a  very  splendid  Saccolabium  guttatum, 
with  two  long  branches  of  flowers;  a  Coryanthus  speciosus;  a  Vanda  teres ;  Bletia 
Tankervilii ;  Cirrhea  viridipurpurea;  as  well  as  other  less  known  plants;  Oncidia, 
Maxillaria  Vitellinum,  and  M.  Deppei,  Epidendroti  fragrans,  Brassia  maculata,  &c. 

Of  the  flowering  and  ornamental  shrubs,  there  was  great  variety,  including  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Ericas,  and  some  gorgeous  Cacti.  Amongst  the  fragrant 
charms  of  this  table,  were  some  beautiful  Yellow  Noisette  Roses.  A  fine  blooming 
Hydrangia  hortensis  was  much  admired.  _ 

The  fruits  and  vegetables  were  the  best  ever  seen  here  at  this  season, _  especially  the 
Pines,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  and  some  immense  Rhubarb,  eight  stalks  weighing  35J  lbs., 
and  41  inches  long  in  stem.  Amongst  the  fruit,  Apples  and  Pears  of  last  year’s  growth 
in  fine  preservation. 

The  promenade  was  enlivened  by  two  military  bands.  The  public  were 
admitted  at  2s.  6d.,  and  at  four  o’clock  at  Is.  each. 

The  next  Show  is  fixed  for  30th  June,  at  the  Gardens,  Old  TrafFord. 

A  list  of  the  prizes  not  having  appeared,  I  cannot  supply  you  so  fully  as  I 
intended. 


R.  F. 
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June  10.  Faversham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society: — 

Best  3  Stove  Plants. ..Lady  Harris. 

Best  Single  ditto. ..Mr.  J.  G.  Shepherd. 

Best  collection  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  not  less  than  3,  neither  Erica  or  Geranium... 
Lady  Harris. 

Second  ditto. ..Mrs.  Hyde. 

Best  3  Greenhouse  Plants,  not  Geranium. ..Mrs.  Oldman. 

Second  ditto. ..Lady  Harris. 

Best  Single  Greenhouse  Plant,  not  Geranium. ..Lady  Sondes. 

Second  ditto... G.  Hilton,  Esq. 

Best  6  Geraniums. ..Wm.  Rigden,  Esq. 

Second  ditto. ..Ditto. 

Best  3  Geraniums. ..Ditto. 

Second  ditto... Ditto. 

Best  Single  ditto... Ditto. 

Best  2  Fuchsias. ..Mrs.  Oldman. 

Best  Single  ditto. ..Lady  Harris. 

Best  3  Heaths... Ditto. 

Second  ditto. ..Ditto. 

Best  3  Calceolarias,  Herbaceous. ..Lady  Sondes. 

Best  ditto,  Shrubby.. .Wm.  Rigden,  Esq. 

Second  Ditto. ..Ditto. 

Third  Ditto... Ditto. 

Best  3  Bulbous  Flowers-.. .Mr.  J.  G.  Shepherd. 

Best  Single  Ditto. ..Ditto. 

Best  3  Plants  of  Peturias  (varieties). ..Mrs.  Hyde. 

Best  Seedling  Geranium. ..Lady  Harris. 

Best  Seedling  Calceolaria. ..Mrs.  Hyde. 

Best  2  Cactus  in  flower... Mrs.  Hyde. 

Best  Single  Cactus. ..Mrs.  Hyde. 

Best  collection  of  Succulents... Mr.  J.  G.  Shepherd. 

Best  Glass  Hive  or  Box  of  Honey. ..Edward  Jarman,  Esq. 


CUT  FLOWERS. 

Best  12  Ranunculuses  (not  less  than  6  varieties). ..Mr.  J.  G.  Shepherd. 

Second  Ditto. ..Mr.  Wheeler. 

Third  Ditto. ..Mrs.  Oldman. 

Best  12  Pinks  (not  less  than  6  varieties). ..Mrs.  Simpson. 

Best  12  Roses  (not  less  than  6  varieties). ..Mr.  J.  G.  Shepherd. 

Second  ditto. ..Hon.  Mrs.  Lushington. 

Third  ditto. ..Wm.  Hall,  Esq. 

Best  collection  of  Hardy  Out-Flowers,  not  less  than  6  varieties. ..Mrs.  Chambers. 

Best  12  Pansies. ..Hon.  Mrs.  Lushington. 

Second  ditto. ..Ditto 

Best  Bouquet  of  Miscellaneous  Flowers. ..Mrs.  Simpson. 

Best  Floral  Device... Mrs.  G.  P.  Marsh. 

Best  collection  of  Annuals,  not  less  than  6. ..Mrs.  Hyde. 

Best  6  Stocks,  whole  Plants,  varieties. ..Mrs.  Simpson. 

Best  3  Stocks,  ditto,  ditto. ..Ditto. 

Best  6  Irises  (bulbous). ..Mr.  J.  G.  Shepherd. 

Second  Ditto  (ditto)... G.  L.  Gosselin,  Esq. 

Best  6  ditto  (tuberous). ..Wm.  Hall,  Esq. 

Best  collection  of  Indigenous  Plants  in  bloom,  with  names,  gathered  within  20  miles  of 
Faversham. ..Lady  Harris. 


EXTRA  PRIZES. 


Best  Stove  Plants. ..Lady  Sondes. 

Best  2  Cactus,  in  bloom. ..Mr.  J.  G.  Shepherd. 

Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Cottagers’  Prizes,  numerous. 


m 
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ON  THE  PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE  OF  RANUNCULI. 

BY  MR.  JOSEPH  TYSO,  WALLINGFORD,  BERKS. 

(with  portraits.) 

The  specimens  figured  are  Pauline ,  white,  edged  with  lilac  ; 
and  Delectus , — named  Selectus ,  by  a  blunder  of  the  engraver, — 
yellow,  edged  with  orange-red. 

The  Ranunculece  are  among  the  most  generally  distributed, 
and  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  most  admired  of  common  and  hardy 
flowers.  Who,  in  infant  life,  has  not  eagerly  gathered  those  but¬ 
tercups,  which  are  spread  as  an  embroidery  of  gold  over  the 
emerald  green  of  our  summer  meadows,  and  the  glossy  hue  of 
which  has,  perhaps,  not  a  rival  among  our  wild  flowers  ?  In 
the  natural  system,  they  belong  to  the  first  order  of  plants,  which 
contains  also  the  clematis,  the  anemone,  and  several  other  tribes. 
There  is  a  family  likeness  in  the  whole  order  ;  and  they  have  this 
also  in  common,  that  there  is  something  acrid  about  them,  which 
protects  them  from  grazing  animals  and  from  many  insects.  In 
the  Linnsean  system  they  either  belong  to  Polyandria  or  Pentan- 
dria  ;  and  the  tribe  of  which  we  now  speak  are  polygyneous. 
Though  named  from  Rana ,  a  frog,  they  are  not  all  found  in  moist 
situations ;  for  even  in  Britain  they  inhabit  from  the  marshy  pool 
to  a  considerable  height  in  the  dry  mountain. 

The  garden  species,  of  which  there  are  so  many,  and  such  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties,  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  but  has  been  cultivated 
in  Britain  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  As  the  whole 
species  are  hardy  plants,'  and  most  of  them  have  perennial  roots, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  their  culture,  which  is  faithfully  described 
in  the  following  part  of  this  paper  by  one  of  the  most  skilful  and 
successful  growers. — Ed. 

VOL.  II.  NO.  VIII.  z 
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Having  been  an  admirer  and  cultivator  of  this  beautiful  tribe 
of  flowers  for  about  thirty-five  years,  and  a  raiser  of  seedlings  for 
fourteen  years,  I  beg  to  state,  for  the  information  of  your  numerous 
readers,  the  results  of  my  observation  and  experience. 

Many  of  the  old  sorts  of  Ranunculuses  are  nearly  worn  out  with 
age  ;  and  some  of  them,  I  believe,  are  quite  extinct ;  others  yet 
retain  their  places  in  our  collections,  and  nobly  sustain  their 
character  when  they  exhibit  themselves  amongst  us.  But  we 
regret  that  they  do  not  bloom  frequently;  sometimes  not  for 
several  successive  years.  Two  or  three  unfavourable  seasons  greatly 
reduce  their  numbers  ;  and  in  several  instances  certain  sorts  have 
entirely  disappeared.  This  circumstance  has  disheartened  many 
persons,  and  induced  them  to  decline  their  culture  ;  but  within 
the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years  several  eminent  florists  have 
commenced  raising  them  from  seed  ;  and  they  have  obtained  some 
hundreds  of  excellent  show  flowers,  many  of  which  surpass  their 
far-famed  predecessors  in  beauty  ;  and  all  of  them  in  vigour,  and 
the  certainty  of  a  general  bloom.  This  season  has  been  very  pro¬ 
pitious  to  them  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  there  is  scarcely  one  in  a 
hundred  but  has  bloomed,  and  most  of  them  profusely.  Each 
root  has  sent  up,  on  an  average,  eight  or  ten  blooms,  and  in 
many  instances  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  their  stems  have  been 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  high  ;  so  that  the  beds  have  pro¬ 
duced  great  masses  of  bloom  over  their  rich  foliage,  which  has 
completely  covered  the  ground. 

The  seedlings  have  all  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  with  this  they 
are  playful  and  sportive  ;  sometimes  they  come  spotted,  at  another 
time  edged, — sometimes  with  a  great  pericarp,  and  at  other  times 
perfectly  double  ;  but  they  generally  improve  in  three  or  four 
years,  and  become  more  steady  in  their  habits,  though  now  and 
then  there  is  a  renegade  among  them,  which  we  are  obliged  to 
consign  to  perpetual  banishment.  But  let  not  the  inexperienced 
grower  condemn  any  variety  too  hastily :  those  which  produce 
pericarps  or  seed-vessels,  commonly  called  eyes,  are  among  the 
best  show  flowers  ;  but  they  must  be  exhibited  a  day  or  two 
before  the  bloom  is  completely  expanded.  Their  showing  the 
pericarp  is  an  innocent  trick  of  youth,  but,  as  they  advance  in 
years,  it  will  decrease,  and  at  length  entirely  disappear.  Such  is 
the  superiority  of  the  seedlings  in  size  and  beauty,  that  persons 
who  cultivate  them  are  sure  to  excel  those  who  grow  only  the  old 

i 
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Method  of  raising  Seedlings. — Procure  some  good  seed ; 
sow  it  in  spring  or  autumn,  about  February  or  October,  in  boxes 
or  pots  filled  to  the  brim  with  fine  light  loamy  mould.  Press 
the  surface  level  with  a  board ;  sow  the  seeds  thickly,  and  water 
with  a  small  rose-pot,  to  make  them  lie  flat.  Sprinkle  with  fine 
dry  mould  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  seed  ;  water  again,  and  place 
the  boxes  in  the  shade.  The  seed  will  come  up  in  a  month. 
Protect  from  heavy  rains  and  slugs  ;  keep  the  surface  moist  by 
frequent  waterings  from  a  finely-pierced  rose-pot.  Take  the  roots 
up  in  July,  when  the  grass  is  withered  ;  preserve  them  in  bags  or 
boxes  in  dry  sand.  Plant  them  in  the  succeeding  February  six 
inches  apart  every  way  ;  for  though  the  seedling  roots  be  small 
the  first  year,  yet  they  require  more  room  than  the  old  varieties. 
In  June  they  will  bloom  profusely ;  select  and  mark  the  best  by 
tallies,  and  preserve  each  root  separate  in  order  to  test  their  qua¬ 
lities  ;  then  treat  them  as  you  do  the  old  sorts.  Or  to  save  a 
year  (which  is  an  important  portion  of  a  man’s  life,)  procure  some 
good  seedlings  ;  these  will  flower  the  next  season,  producing  semi¬ 
double,  and  some  few  double  flowers.  Some  of  the  best  seedlings 
will  send  up  a  pericarp,  but  they  seldom  produce  anthers.  This 
circumstance  suggests  the  propriety  of  impregnation  ;  therefore, 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  take  a  large  camel’s-hair  pencil 
brush,  and  apply  it  to  the  anthers  of  the  semi-doubles,  to  collect 
the  pollen  or  farina  from  them ;  then  apply  it  to  the  pericarps  of 
those  that  have  good  properties  which  are  nearly  double.  This 
operation  will  fertilize  the  seed  vessels,  so  that  they  will  produce 
seed  of  a  superior  kind.  By  this  method  we  have  raised  many 
thousands  of  seedlings,  from  which  we  have  selected  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  new  varieties  of  the  first  quality.  Most  of 
them  are  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  among  many 
other  testimonies  to  their  superiority,  I  will  select  one  from  Dr. 
Horner,  of  Hull,  who  says,  in  a  letter,  dated  September  12,  1840  : 
— “  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  your  seedlings  to  be  in¬ 
finitely  superior  to  any  thing  I  have  seen,  new  or  old ;  and  not 
the  least  of  their  valuable  properties  is,  their  certainty  of  a  full 
and  vigorous  bloom.” 

\ 

Soil. — Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject ;  but  I  have 
proved,  by  long  experience,  that  a  sandy,  hazelly  loam,  collected 
with  the  turf  from  a  field  or  common,  mixed  with  about  one-third 
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of  old  manure,  is  most  congenial  to  them.  This  compost  should 
lie  exposed  six  or  eight  months,  and  be  turned  at  least  twice  in 
that  time,  that  the  whole  mass  may  be  perfectly  incorporated. 
Ranunculi  delight  in  a  rich  soil,  but  they  will  not  thrive  where 
there  is  fresh  manure. 

Management. — Prepare  your  beds  in  autumn.  If  your  natural 
soil  be  uncongenial,  remove  it  from  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  a  foot, 
and  fill  up  with  the  above  prepared  maiden  soil.  To  keep  the 
roots  cool  and  moist,  let  them  not  be  raised  more  than  one  inch 
above  the  surface  of  the  paths.  Plant  the  third  week  in  February, 
without  disturbing  the  soil  more  than  is  necessary.  Water  fre¬ 
quently  in  dry  weather  ;  when  the  flowers  are  about  half  blown, 
give  shade  from  scorching  suns,  by  white  calico,  or  netting  ;  and 
from  heavy  rains,  by  a  covering  of  mats  ;  remove  them  at  nights, 
except  just  before  show  day.  When  the  blooms  are  past  perfection, 
let  the  beds  be  entirely  uncovered.  Tie  up  the  flower  stems  from 
which  you  intend  to  save  seed,  to  small  sticks.  When  the  seed 
pods  turn  brown,  they  should  be  gathered,  and  preserved  entire 
until  the  time  of  sowing.  Scrape  off  the  seed  with  a  pen-knife, 
and  be  careful  to  separate  every  seed.  The  adoption  of  the  above 
method  of  culture  will  ensure  success,  and  yield  pleasures  that  will 
amply  repay  the  labours  of  the  florist. 

*  J.  T. 

June  26th,  1841. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  FLORICULTURE.  N°.  I. 

Hybridization  is  one  of  the  nicest  and  most  useful  operations 
in  the  practice  of  floriculture  ;  and  the  principles  upon  which  it 
depends  are  far  from  being  the  least  instructive.  We  may  here 
remark,  and  press  our  remark  strongly  upon  the  attention  of  the 
young  gardener,  that  there  is  something  higher  in  his  occupation 
than  in  any  of  the  merely  mechanical  trades  and  professions, 
how  highly  soever  they  who  follow  these  may  be  esteemed  and 
rewarded.  In  most  trades  there  is  a  period  of  pupilage  ;  and 
when  that  is  passed,  it  is  not  understood  that  the  party  requires 
any  future  study.  But  a  florist,  or  indeed  a  cultivator  of 
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any  department  of  the  vegetable  world,  must  be  a  student  for 
life  ;  and  such  is  the  nature  of  his  profession, — more  especially 
if  he  is  a  florist,  and  seeks  to  obtain  what  is  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful, — that  his  own  experience  forms  the  grand  and  important 
book,  out  of  which  he  has  to  learn  those  general  principles 
which  guide  him  in  his  operations.  Consequently  the  longer 
that  he  practises  and  studies,  the  greater  must  be  the  result¬ 
ing  knowledge,  both  to  himself  and  others.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  various  species  of  plants,  hybrids  were  occasionally  formed 
before  the  admirers  of  flowers  either  understood  the  principle 
or  performed  the  operation  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  fertilizing  and  fer- 
tilizable  parts  were  distinctly  known,  and  their  functions  under¬ 
stood,  that  this  part  of  the  art  was  turned  to  advantage.  Those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Botany,  which,  we  regret  to 
say,  is  too  often  the  case  with  amateurs,  and  sometimes  with 
professional  men,  are  still  ignorant  on  this  subject ;  and  thus, 
though  the  operation  is  a  simple  one,  they  cannot  perform  it 
aright.  For  this  reason  we  shall  occasionally  devote  a  page  or 
two  of  our  Journal  to  it  ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  this  in  as 
simple  terms  as  possible. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  only  means  of  obtaining  permanent  suc¬ 
cessions  of  the  same  identical  plant  or  flower  is  by  getting  perfect 
seeds  ;  and  it  follows,  by  very  obvious  analogy,  that  if  we  wish  to 
obtain  new  varieties  of  any  species,  we  must,  generally  speaking, 
impart  the  principles  of  those  varieties  to  the  seeds  by  artificial 
means.  But  still  all  that  we  can  do  is  the  mere  application  of 
substance  to  substance  ;  and  the  progress  of  the  new  seed,  and 
also  the  result  of  our  new  application,  must  always  be  the 
work  of  nature. 

Now,  in  every  plant  there  are  three  principles,  or  systems,  any 
one  or  two  of  which  may  be  so  excited,  either  by  natural  or  by 
artificial  circumstances,  as  to  get  the  better  of  the  remainder. 
Increase  of  the  plant  by  simple  growth  of  the  individual  is  the 
first  of  these  ;  and  to  it  the  cultivator  chiefly  attends  when  he 
wishes  to  have  his  seedlings  strong  plants.  As  much  moisture 
as  the  habit  of  the  plant  will  bear,  together  with  shelter  from  the 
inclemency  of  severe  weather,  and  as  much  air  and  light  as  to 
prevent  it  from  being  drawn  up  and  etiolated,  together  with  the 
proper  compost  or  soil,  in  its  richest  state,  are  the  chief  means 
resorted  to  for  effecting  this  strong  individual  growth.  To  do  it 
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properly,  however,  those  means  must  be  applied  with  a  requisite 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  natural  habitat  of  the  species,  of  the 
changes — if  any — which  have  been  effected  in  it  by  artificial 
treatment,  of  the  situation  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  of  the 
kind  of  atmosphere  to  which  it  is  to  be  exposed  when  finally 
planted  out.  Trees,  which  are  the  most  lasting  of  plants,  afford 
an  illustration  here  :  if  the  seedlings  are  run  up  in  a  richer  soil 
and  warmer  situation  than  those  in  which  they  are  planted  out, 
they  all  become  stunted,  and  many  of  them  die  ;  whereas,  if  the 
plants  are  reared  in  a  bleak  and  exposed  situation,  they  continue 
healthy  and  grow  well  in  a  rich  and  sheltered  one.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  same  with  perennial  plants,  which  are  cultivated  for 
their  flowers,  and  therefore,  in  the  case  of  them,  the  soil  in  which 
the  seeds  are  sown  should  not  be  quite  so  rich  as  that  in  which 
the  seedlings  are  afterwards  to  be  planted  out.  If  the  plant  is 
wanted  very  strong  in  growth,  flowering  should  be  prevented  by 
pinching  off  the  flower  buds  just  as  they  begin  to  appear  ;  and 
if  this  is  done,  enriching  and  watering  the  ground  will  often 
produce  a  second  growth  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  many 
plants  which  naturally  flower  in  summer  may  be  by  this  means 
rendered  autumnal  ;  and  autumn  is  the  finest  season  for  flowering, 
unless  where  the  character  of  the  climate  is  very  rainy. 

Increase  of  flowering  is  the  second  principle,  or  system,  to  the 
working  of  which  the  florist  may  direct  his  chief  attention  ;  but 
as  it  is  far  more  complicated,  and  the  active  energies  are  far  less 
known,  than  those  of  simple  growth,  it  is  much  more  difficult, 
and  requires  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  experience  unequalled  in 
most  of  the  arts,  and  exceeded  in  none.  Still  there  is  one  general 
principle  to  guide  the  practitioner  : — few  flowering  plants  grow 
constantly,  but  rather  by  seasons,  with  pauses  or  intervals  of 
repose,  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  character  of  the  climate 
and  the  habit  of  the  species.  Now,  the  flowering  is  the  last 
effort  in  these  seasons  of  growth,  except  the  maturing  and  the 
ripening  of  the  seeds  ;  and  perhaps  the  latter  of  these  is  brought 
about  more  by  the  atmosphere  than  by  any  specific  action  of  the 
plant  itself.  To  obtain  abundant  flowering,  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  term,  the  cultivator  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  procure 
that  state  of  the  plant  which  is  intermediate  between  its  growth 
and  decay  if  an  annual,  and  between  its  growth  and  repose  if 
perennial.  This  is,  of  course,  obtained,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
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by  diminishing  that  stimulus  of  the  plant  which  produces  shoots 
and  stems  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  starve  the  plant  or  to 
check  its  growth  too  suddenly ;  for  in  either  of  these  cases  the 
plant  gets  sickly,  and  may  never  recover  its  vigour,  or  it  may  die  in 
the  effort  of  flowering  ;  for  the  young  practitioner  must  under¬ 
stand,  that  though  the  action  by  which  it  is  brought  about  is  very 
obscure,  flowering  is  the  severest  effort  to  which  a  plant  can  be 
subjected.  But,  independently  of  this,  there  is  always  an  object 
not  quite  natural  to  the  plant ;  and  this  object  varies  consi¬ 
derably,  and  the  treatment  must  be  varied  in  order  to  accomplish 
it.  One  modification  of  it  is  to  get  an  abundance  of  flowers  ;  a 
second  is,  to  obtain  an  increase  of  the  number  of  flowers  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  plant  ;  and  a  third  is,  to  obtain  flowers 
differing  in  colour,  or  otherwise  in  appearance,  from  those  which 
the  plant  naturally  produces.  To  obtain  an  abundant  flowering, 
the  soil  must  not  be  too  rich,  nor  should  too  much  moisture  or 
too  much  shelter  be  given.  We  see  this  in  great  part  when  we 
examine  the  natural  vegetation  of  different  soils  and  situations  ; 
for  the  strong  and  sheltered  lands,  though  they  are  favourable  to 
the  strong  growth  of  plants  as  individuals,  are  never  so  flowery 
as  the  drier  lands,  to  which  the  atmosphere  has  better  access. 
It  is  true  that  both  the  sun  and  the  air  are  apt  to  injure  the 
petals  of  tender  flowers  ;  but  this  in  all  probability,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  as  far  as  the  sunbeams  are  concerned,  may  accelerate  the 
process  of  maturing  the  pollen  and  the  anthers,  with  which  the 
petals  are  always  in  some  way  connected. 

Another  object  is  the  obtaining  of  larger,  handsomer,  and  more 
double  flowers  than  the  plant  produces  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
with  all  its  systems  working  equally.  The  first  of  these  is,  in 
part,  effected  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  wood,  especially  of  that 
which  is  either  past  flowering,  or  would  shoot  again  along  with  the 
flowers,  and  so  impoverish  them  ;  and  it  is  also  in  so  far  obtained 
by  as  stimulating  a  soil  as  the  plant  will  bear,  and  due  attention 
to  watering  and  cleanliness.  The  second, — that  of  obtaining 
flowers  nearly  double,  that  is,  with  more  petals, — is  one  of  which 
the  principles  are  not  a  little  obscure.  We  know  that  the  parts 
of  fructification,  more  especially  the  fertilizing  ones,  are  those 
which  are  converted  into  petals,  in  like  manner  as  the  fertilizable 
part  of  an  abortive  flower  is  sometimes  converted  into  a,  shoot, 
and  a  shoot  which  occasionally  produces  a  flower  in  the  course  of 
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the  same  season  ;  but  by  what  process  the  change  is  effected  we 
cannot  very  well  understand.  We  know,  however,  that  in  every 
case  where  a  single  flower  is  converted  into  a  double  one  which 
maintains  its  character,  the  anthers  of  the  single  flower  are 
always  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  doubling  that  can 
be  obtained ;  and  therefore  the  analogy  would  lead  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  production  of  petals  is  something  intermediate 
between  mere  growth  and  the  fertilizing  of  seeds.  Therefore, 
the  fair  conclusion  is,  that  this  doubling  is  brought  about  by  an 
intermediate  treatment,  arising  from  natural  circumstances,  from 
the  efforts  of  the  florist,  or  from  the  two  jointly.  Farther,  the 
anthers  are  always  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  petals  are 
increased ;  and  sometimes  the  petals  are  so  numerous  that  the 
parts  of  fructification  are  concealed,  and  their  productive  power 
is  greatly  diminished.  Nature  sometimes  sports  these  double 
flowers ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  sportings  will 
produce  a  permanent  variety. 

The  Dahlia  is  a  good  instance  of  this  doubling  by  difference  of 
climate  and  culture.  All  the  Dahlias  are  originally  from  Mexico, 
that  is,  from  the  table-land,  where  the  average  temperature  is 
considerably  lower  than  it  is  on  the  slopes  toward  the  sea,  which 
have  a  tropical  vegetation.  In  respect  of  variation  of  heat, 
Mexico  is  not  a  much  more  seasonal  country  than  Britain  ;  but  it 
is  more  seasonal  in  the  alternations  of  rain  and  drought.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  many  of  the  plants 
can  bear  any  climate  in  the  open  air  as  long  as  the  temperature  is 
above  freezing ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  are  rather  easil} 
varied  by  artificial  treatment.  In  its  native  country,  the  Dahlia 
has  a  single  row  of  petals,  and  the  centre  of  the  disc  is  filled  up 
with  parts  of  fructification.  The  stems,  which  are  annual,  just 
as  they  are  with  us,  die  down  in  the  commencement  of  the  dry 
season,  just  as  they  do  with  us  when  the  frost  first  sets  in  ;  and 
after  the  stems  are  gone,  the  tuberous  roots  remain  inactive  in 
the  dry  ground  till  the  rains  return.  The  season  of  their  repose 
with  us  is  the  wet  season  ;  and  if  we  leave  them  in  the  ground 
their  flowers  degenerate  ;  but  we  get  the  better  of  this  b)  taking 
them  up,  and  keeping  them  dry  during  the  winter  and  the  "seiy 
early  spring.  Our  climate  is  thus  more  favouiable  to  the  simple 
growth  of  a  Dahlia  than  the  climate  of  Mexico  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
favourable  for  bringing  forward  the  parts  of  fructification,  more 
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especially  the  anthers,  which  appear  to  require  the  stimulus  of 
more  heat  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  same  parts  which  become  stamens  and  anthers  in 
Mexico,  cannot  get  beyond  the  state  of  petals  in  this  country.  It 
is  only,  however,  when  highly  bred  that  the  Dahlia  becomes  so 
double ;  for  if  it  is  left  year  after  year  in  the  ground  all  the 
winter,  the  number  of  petals  gradually  diminishes  ;  and  parts  of 
fructification,  though  not  very  fertile,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  stimulus,  come  in  their  stead.  If,  however,  the  very  same 
plants  have  their  tubers  taken  up  during  the  winter,  and  are  other¬ 
wise  restored  to  careful  culture,  they  again  become  double,  though 
some  of  the  reasons  are  too  obscure  for  our  observation. 

Plants  which  thus  admit  of  extensive  variations  in  their  growth 
or  flowering,  are  always  such  as  have  the  principle  of  life  very 
vigorous  in  them,  and  are  always  very  highly  sensitive  to  physical 
changes  of  situation  and  treatment.  The  Dahlia  and  the  Rose 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  ;  and,  though 
there  are  many  natural  distinctions,  and  innumerable  cultivated 
varieties  of  both,  it  is  probable  that  the  wdiole  of  each  are 
originally  of  one  species.  The  men  who  deal  in  the  systematic 
arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  plants,  appear,  however,  to 
have  very  confused  notions  as  to  what  constitutes  a  natural 
species  of  plant  and  what  does  not.  Hence,  in  both  the  Dahlia 
and  the  Rose,  many  natural  species  are  distinguished  by  them, 
of  which  the  distinctions  are  brought  about  by  geographical 
and  other  local  causes  ;  and  therefore,  the  whole  of  each,  how 
different  soever  in  appearance,  are  really  of  one  ph}rsiological 
species. 

If  we  had  the  plants,  and  the  circumstances  to  which  their 
variety  is  owing,  wholly  within  the  scope  of  our  observation,  we 
should,  in  all  probability,  find  that  any  one  of  these  many 
varieties  can  be  converted  into  any  other  by  treatment;  only 
much  of  that  treatment  lies  without  the  range  of  our  observation. 

The  third  object  to  which  the  breeder  of  plants,  and  more 
especially  of  flowers,  directs  his  attention,  is  the  procuring  of  new 
varieties,  whether  in  the  general  appearance  and  habit  of  the 
plant,  or  in  the  qualities  of  the  flowers.  This  is  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  matter  than  the  mere  increase  of  flowering,  or  the  size  of 
the  flower  and  the  number  of  its  petals ;  and  almost  all  that  is 
known  concerning  it  consists  of  the  results  of  experiments,  which 
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have  been  made  upon  a  comparatively  limited  scale  ;  and  much 
more  requires  to  be  done  before  it  can  be  brought  within  the 
limits  of  the  philosophy  of  nature.  A  beginning  has  however 
been  made,  and  after  the  lapse  of  future  years  and  ages  it  may 
be  brought  to  something  like  philosophy.  When  we  seek  to 
investigate  the  original  cause  of  this  breaking  of  species  of  plants 
into  varieties,  whether  naturally,  or  by  artificial  treatment,  wre 
find  the  very  commencement  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 
That  there  is  in  the  species  a  constitutional  tendency  thus  to 
break,  we  must  admit ;  but  we  cannot  always  or  easily  find  out 
the  agents  which  act  upon  this  disposition.  We  believe  we  may 
say  that  a  plant  which  will  grow  naturally  either  in  a  moist  or  a 
dry  situation,  varies  in  appearance  in  these  —  the  individual 
growth  predominating  in  the  moist,  and  flowering  in  the  dry  ;  and 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  situation  is  drier  and  warmer  in  the 
flowering  season,  the  tones  of  colour  are  more  intense,  and  tend 
nearer  to  the  warm  or  red  end  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  subject  is,  however,  one  of  very  great  difficulty,  as  well 
as  importance ;  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  our  being- 
limited  as  to  room,  we  must  take  it  by  small  portions  at  a  time. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  BRASSIA. 

BY  MR.  DON. 

This  genus  is  very  near  Oncidium  in  habit,  but  differs  slightly 
in  the  form  of  the  flowers.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  only  a  sectional 
division  of  the  genus  Oncidium,  and  ought  never  to  have  been 
separated  from  it ;  but  as  it  is  considered  a  genus,  we  shall  speak 
of  it  as  such.  The  pots  or  baskets  in  which  it  is  grown  should 
never  be  over  large.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  in  pots,  the 
pots  should  never  be  wider  than  a  24- sized  pot,  but  should  be 
more  shallow,  as  they  never  require  any  great  quantity  of  peat 
for  their  roots  to  run  in.  In  potting  of  them,  they  should  never 
be  raised  but  very  little  above  the  rim  of  the  pots.  The  pots 
should  be  well  filled  up  with  potsherds  to  within  an  inch  and  a 
half  of  the  top  ;  and  the  plant  then  should  be  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  the  lower  buds  kept  above  the  rim,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
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being  rotted  off  with  water,  as  that  would  be  the  case  if  the  buds 
were  below  the  rim  ;  and  they  then  should  be  neatly  finished  off 
with  the  peat,  which  should  be  very  turfy.  In  putting  them  in 
baskets,  the  baskets  should  not  be  larger  than  six  inches  square,  and 
about  three  billets  in  depth  ;  and  the  billets  should,  at  least,  be 
two  inches  thick.  A  few  potsherds  should  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basket,  and  then  very  turfy  peat  and  spliagum,  in 
equal  portions,  should  be  used.  In  the  growing  season  the  house 
should  be  very  moist,  and  the  plants  also  should  have  plenty  of 
water ;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  water  gets  into 
the  hearts  of  the  young  shoots,  as  that  will  be  sure  to  destroy  their 
flowering,  if  it  does  not  ultimately  destroy  the  plant  altogether. 
The  heat  should  range  about  from  70°  to  100°  ;  and  when  they 
have  finished  their  growth,  and  the  buds  show  a  fulness  and  at  the 
same  time  no  disposition  to  grow,  the  plants  should  be  removed 
into  the  resting-liouse,  there  to  remain  till  such  time  as  they 
begin  to  grow.  They  then  should  be  removed  into  the  growing- 
house,  where  they  will  flower ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  in  blow 
they  maybe  removed  into  the  resting-house,  to  preserve  the  flower 
as  long  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  “  go  off,”  the  plants 
should  be  removed  into  the  growing  house,  and  plenty  of  water 
given  them,  till  such  time  as  they  have  nearly  finished  their 
pseudo-bulbs  ;  and  then  water  should  be,  in  a  great  measure,  with¬ 
held  altogether,  as  they  will  be  much  finer  if  they  are  allowed  to 
get  rather  dry  towards  the  completing  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  There 
is  no  semis  in  all  the  tribe  of  OrchidecE  more  beautiful,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  so  easily  flowered,  if  properly  treated,  as  this  is. 
The  species  belonging  to  this  genus  are  very  few  at  present ;  but 
there  are  some  others  that  have  not  yet  flowered  ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  flower,  and  I  know  of  them,  I  shall  communicate  them  to 
the  “  Florist.”  I  will  now  enumerate  the  species. 

Brassia  metadata ,  (spotted  Brassia.)  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
ovate,  compressed,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  furnished  at  the  base 
with  three  leaves  ;  and  the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  has  one  leaf, 
which  is  rather  long  and  broad,  of  a  pale  green,  rounded  at  the 
apex,  and  somewhat  bifid.  The  flower  stems  rise  from  the  base 
of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  sometimes  they  proceed  out  of  the  top. 
When  the  plant  is  in  robust  health,  the  number  of  flowers  on  a  spike 
is  from  seven  to  twenty  ;  which  is  a  very  large  number.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  spotted  with  brown  ;  the  lip 
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is  white,  somewhat  cordate,  pointed,  with  two  ridges  at  the  base, 
which  is  yellow.  The  lip  is  somewhat  spotted  with  brown.  This 
plant  may  be  grown  and  flowered  in  a  48-si’zed  pot;  but  will  not 
be  so  fine  as  if  in  a  larger.  A  native  of  Jamaica,  introduced  in 
1806.  Flowers  from  June  to  July. 

Brassia  caudata ,  (long-tailed  Brassia.)  This  is  a  beautiful  and 
singular  species,  and  a  free  fiowerer.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  ovate, 
compressed,  of  a  rich  green,  with  two  leaves  at  the  base,  and 
furnished  with  two  leaves  at  the  apex,  which  are  lancet-shaped 
and  pointed,  of  a  rich  green.  The  flower  spikes  arise  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulb.  Each  pseudo-bulb  sends  up  four  spikes 
of  flowers,  with  from  twenty  to  forty  flowers  on  each  spike.  If 
the  plant  is  healthy,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  greenish  yellow, 
beautifully  spotted  with  brownish  purple.  The  three  sepals  have 
long  cauda,  or  tails,  which  gives  the  plant  the  name.  The  lip  is 
yellowish  white,  spotted  with  purple.  At  the  base  of  the  lip  are 
two  ridges  the  same  as  in  Maculata ,  but  they  are  slightly  orange 
coloured.  The  lip  is  somewhat  hastate,  and  pointed  at  the  apex. 
The  flowers  are  zigzag  on  the  flower-stem,  which  is  the  case  with 
all  the  genus.  A  native  of  the  West  Indies.  Introduced  in  1823. 
Flowers  from  June  to  July. 

Brassia  Lanceana,  (Mr.  Lance’s  Brassia.)  This  is  another  fine 
species.  The  pseudo -bulbs  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  Macu¬ 
lata.  They  are  rather  broad  at  the  base,  much  narrowed  towards 
the  top,  and  of  a  pale  green.  The  leaves  are  broadly  lancet- 
shaped  and  pointed.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  furnished  at  the  base 
with  three  or  four  leaves,  and  the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulb  has 
one  or  two  leaves.  The  flower  stems  arise  from  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulb,  and  sometimes  from  the  apex.  The  number  of 
flower  spikes  from  each  pseudo-bulb  is  from  four  to  six,  and  on 
each  spike  the  number  of  flowers  is  from  twenty  to  forty.  The 
colour  of  the  flowrers  is  a  yellowish  green,  spotted  with  brown. 
Before  the  flowers  begin  to  go  off  they  change  to  a  beautiful 
orange  colour.  When  the  plant  has  the  two  colours  of  flowers  on 
it,  it  is  really  a  lovely  object.  The  spikes  are  somewhat  pendant, 
which  is  the  case  with  Caudata.  A  native  of  Surinam.  Intro- 

x 

duced  in  1833.  Flowers  from  May  to  August. 

Brassia  verrucosa ,  (warted  Brassia.)  This  is  a  new  species, 
flowrered  for  the  first  time  last  year  at  the  Tooting  Nursery.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  somewhat  round,  and  slightly  compressed,  broad 
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at  the  base,  and  very  much  narrowed  towards  the  apex.  They 
are  furnished  at  the  base  with  leaves,  or  rather  bracts.  The 
pseudo-bulb  has  two  leaves,  which  are  linear,  lanceolate,  and 
pointed  at  the  apex.  The  leaves  and  pseudo-bulb  are  of  a  very 
dark  green  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  white,  spotted 
with  purplish  brown.  The  lip  is  white,  and  covered  over  with 
little  green  tubercles  or  knobs.  The  lip  is  hastate  at  its  base,  with 
the  ridges  on  the  base  of  the  lip,  which  is  green.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  species.  A  native  of  Guatemala.  Introduced  in  1836. 
Flowers  from  April  to  June. 

Brassia  cheirostachya ,  (long-spiked  Brassia.)  This  is  a  very 
handsome  species,  and  also  a  free  flowerer.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  green,  spotted  with  brown.  The  lip  is  white,  spotted  with 
brown.  The  flower  spikes  are  very  long  and  many  flowered. 
The  spikes  are  somewhat  pendant,  from  the  number  of  flowers 
that  are  on  each.  The  spikes  arise  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo¬ 
bulb,  and  generally  two  to  each  pseudo-bulb.  A  native  of  Deme- 
rara.  Introduced  in  1835.  Flowers  from  May  to  September. 

Brassia  cochleata,  (shell-flowered.)  This  is  another  singular 
and  beautiful  species,,  and  deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  every 
collection.  It  is  very  like  the  other  species  in  habit,  but  differs 
much  in  the  form  of  the  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
greenish  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  and  the  lip  yellowish  white, 
spotted  with  brown.  The  ridges  at  the  base  of  the  lip  are  orange  ; 
the  lip  is  somewhat  caudate  at  the  base,  pointed  at  the  tip.  A 
native  of  Demerara.  Introduced  in  1834.  Flowers  from  April 
to  July. 

Brassia  Henchmanii.  This  species  is  allied  to  Lanceana,  but 
differs  in  the  flower,  which  in  Lanceana  is  smooth,  but  in  this 
species  waved.  The  lip  is  also  waved,  and  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  greenish  yellow,  and  they  do  not  change  colour  as  in 
Lanceana.  A  native  of  Demerara.  Introduced  in  1834.  Flowers 
from  May  to  June. 

Ail  this  genus  may  be  grown  and  flowered  with  ease  in  an 
ordinary  stove,  with  the  heat  ranging  from  50°  to  70°.  Therefore 
I  would  advise  those  who  are  afraid  of  the  expense  of  building  a 
house  for  Orchidece ,  to  grow  this  beautiful  genus,  as  the  expense 
of  growing  this  singular  and  beautiful  tribe  is  not  near  so  great 
as  many  persons  imagine. 

P.  N.  D. 
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CALCEOLARIA. 

We  have  now  many  genera  and  species  of  plants  which,  on 
their  first  appearance  in  our  collections,  did  not  promise  to  be 
capable  of  much  improvement  by  culture,  but  which  have,  never¬ 
theless,  become  some  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  our  green  and 
hot  houses.  No  stronger  instance  of  this  assertion  can  be  brought 
forward  than  the  genus  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  first  species  described,  and  introduced  into  Europe, 
from  Chili  or  Peru,  was  in  the  year  1773,  and  it  then  ranked  as  a 
greenhouse  annual.  The  next,  a  herbaceous  perennial,  was 
introduced  in  1777  ;  from  which  last  date  no  other  species  made 
their  appearance  until  the  year  1822,  when  no  less  than  four  new 
species,  two  of  them  undershrubs,  enriched  our  collections.  From 
the  very  curious  structure  of  their  flower,  and  the  facility  with 
Which  they  are  propagated,  they  soon  became  favourites,  especially 
after  the  seedlings  began  to  vary  in  the  colour  of  their  flowrers. 
Their  property  of  having  the  flower  and  foliage  very  much 
amplified  by  judicious  treatment,  and  their  susceptibility'  of 
unlimited  change  of  colour,  has  advanced  them  to  a  high  place  in 
the  estimation  of  florists ;  and  that  they  are  worthy  of  such 
estimation  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  seen  the  plate 
in  the  April  number  of  the  “  Journal,”  representing  Mr.  J. 
Green’s  five  new  seedlings.  These  beautiful  varieties  show  such 
a  wonderful  departure,  both  in  size  and  colours,  from  the  originals, 
that  it  must  be  considered  a  most  signal  triumph  of  fioricultural 
skill,  as  well  as  a  most  conspicuous  instance  of  the  versatility  of 
vegetable  membrane.  Amplitude  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
richer,  or  more  suitable  soil ;  and  variety  and  intensity  of  the  tints 
are  also  attributed  by  some  florists  to  the  same  cause.  Hence 
composts  for  both  bed  and  stage  flowers  are  commonly  made  of 
the  richest  animal  materials  that  can  be  procured,  in  the  shape  of 
dune,  gelatine,  bruised  bones,  Ac.  mixed  with  the  soil,  or  steeped 
in  the  water  with  which  the  plants  are  supplied.  And  although 
these  common  matters  are  easily  obtained,  and  generally  used  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  improving  the  colours,  and  enlarging 
the  blossoms,  and  is  a  practice  founded  on  experience — the  best 
of  all  preceptors — it  is  not  every  florist  who  can  tell  what  those 
peculiar  qualities  in  the  substances  used  are  which  effect  his  pur¬ 
pose.  Chemists  tell  us  that  those  substances  contain  oxygen, 
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hydrogen,  and  carbon,  as  well  as  ammonia ;  but  whether  it  be  all 
these  in  combination,  or  any  one  of  them  in  excess,  which  effects 
the  change,  is  not  generally  known.  Here  an  ardent  floricultural 
chemist  might  be  an  useful  man  in  his  generation,  if  he  would 
only  explain  to  us  the  cause  of  accidental  colour  in  flowers,  and 
how  we  might  be  able  to  produce  them  at  pleasure.  The  custom 
of  blooming  plants  in  water,  presents  a  fine  field  for  chemical 
experiment,  as  to  how  far  the  tints  of  flowers  would  be  affected 
by  various  chemical  principles  introduced  into  the  water.  In 
this  view  of  the  subject,  namely,  extending  our  knowledge  and 
our  means  of  artificial  floriculture,  there  is  yet  much  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  practically  applied. 

We  are  quite  certain  that  the  colours  of  flowers  are  changed  by 
some  quality  in  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  but  we  are 
mostly  ignorant  of  what  that  quality  is.  Even  among  plants  in  a 
state  of  nature,  the  normal  colours  are  completely  lost.  The  little 
Campanula  rotundifolia  is  found  with  white  as  well  as  with  blue 
flowers  :  and  the  S cilia  non  scripta  is  often  met  with  white  and 
flesh-coloured  flowers  growing  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  those  of 
the  natural  blue  colour.  There  is  no  accounting  for  these  changes 
except  by  saying  it  is  an  accident !  And,  as  happening  to  wild 
plants,  there  is  indeed  no  means  of  even  guessing  at  the  cause ; 
nor  is  there,  even  among  highly  cultivated  plants,  such  as  the 
Calceolaria ,  any  appreciated  indications  why  one  individual  plant 
shall  exhibit  white,  and  another  have  deep  purple  blossoms. 

It  has  been  long  ago  noticed,  even  by  cow-boys ,  that  if  a  prim¬ 
rose,  or  a  cowslip,  happens  to  be  dropped  upon  by  one  of  the 
herd,  the  flowers  of  that  plant  will  be  brownish ,  not  yellow,  on 
the  following  year ;  and  perhaps  it  was  from  this  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  florists  were  taught  to  enrich  their  flower  beds 
with  manure,  as  well  to  give  colour  as  luxuriance  to  their  plants. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  a  fact  that  cow-dung  has  this  effect ;  but 
how  it  operates,  or  what  quality  of  it  is  the  actual  agent,  is, 
except  to  chemists,  perhaps,  unknown. 

The  above  observations  are  made  with  the  view  of  calling 
attention  to  the  particulars  alluded  to,  and  which  should  really  be 
made  a  part  of  the  florist’s  studies  in  connexion  with  what  may 
be  called  the  capabilities  of  his  art ;  for  whenever  there  is  any 
uncertainty  or  obscurity  attending  or  hanging  over  the  results  of 
his  practice,  these  he  should  endeavour  to  clear  away. 
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•Many  other  flowers  may  be  pointed  out  which  have  been 
reclaimed  from  rustic  simplicity  to  a  very  high  degree  of  floral 
beauty ;  and  it  is  a  principal  part  of  the  florist’s  amusement,  as  well 
as  his  duty,  to  originate  new  varieties,  either  by  cross  impregna¬ 
tion,  by  improved  kinds  of  compost  to  give  colour  and  amplitude, 
or  by  any  other  means  his  ingenuity  may  suggest. 

M. 

April  26,  1S41. 


QUERIES,  WITH  ANSWERS  BY  MR.  DON. 

In  May  last,  I  purchased  of  a  highly  respectable  nurseryman  four  Azaleas, 
two  white  and  two  purple.  The  white  ones  have  flowered  extremely  well,  but 
the  puiple  ones  not  at  all.  On  moving  them  from  the  pots  a  few  days  ago, 
I  found  the  roots  so  tightly  hound  by  the  soil  as  to  prevent  any  healthy 
growth.  What  plan  should  I  adopt  to  give  them  a  better  chance  of  flowering 
next  year  ? 

H.  W. 

During  a  tour  in  Ireland,  a  few  days  ago,  1  took  up,  at  Fairhead,  county  of 
Antrim,  two  odoriferous  plants,  which  I  was  told  are  the  Bog  Myrtle.  In  the 
carriage  the  foliage  of  them  has  gone.  What  mode  of  treatment  should  I 
adopt  in  order  to  start  the  plants  into  growth? 

J.  H. 

ANSWERS. 

With  respect  to  the  Azaleas,  I  have  to  say  that  the  purple  are  much  more 
difficult  to  flower  than  the  white.  The  best  mode  of  treatment  is  this  : — 
When  they  have  done  flowering,  they  should  be  put  into  a  house,  a  pit,  or  a 
frame,  kept  pretty  closely  shut  up,  well  syringed  every  morning  and  evening, 
and  watered  till  they  have  completed  their  growth.  They  then  should  have  a 
little  air  ;  and  as  the  wood  becomes  firm,  and  the  bud  at  the  top  of  the  shoot 
becomes  hard,  they  should  have  abundance  of  air,  or  be  turned  out  of  doors 
night  and  day,  if  not  later  in  the  season  than  the  month  of  August ;  but  they 
should  be  taken  in  before  the  frost  comes,  as  that  invariably  destroys  the  more 
delicate  and  valuable  ones.  Should  the  Azaleas  not  flower,  or  show  any  signs 
of  flowering,  next  season,  you  should  put  them  into  a  house,  pit,  or  a  frame, 
keep  them  closely  shut  up,  and  syringe  and  water  them  as  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  ;  but  they  should  not  be  started  before  the  beginning  of  May,  or  until 
such  time  as  they  show  signs  of  growth,  without  any  artificial  means  to 
induce  it. 

Azaleas  should  not  be  repotted  oftener  than  once  in  two  years,  as  they  do 
not  flower  nearly  so  well  if  often  disturbed.  When  they  become  large  plants, 
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requiring  large  pots,  they  should  be  shifted  as  seldom  as  possible ;  but  they 
ought  to  have  plenty  of  water  in  the  growing  season ;  and  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  repot  them,  that  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over, 
and  then  they  should  be  started  into  growth  for  wood.  They  should  be  kept 
rather  cool  until  the  growth  is  completed  and  the  flower-buds  pretty  large. 
After  this  they  should  be  placed  in  a  moist  and  rather  warm  atmosphere,  in 
order  to  get  the  flowers  to  expand,  and  then  they  should  be  removed  to  the 
greenhouse  to  finish  their  flowering. 

The  Bog  Myrtle  will  grow  and  flower  very  well  if  placed  in  any  shady 
situation  out  of  doors,  and  planted  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  sand.  The  other 
odoriferous  plant  I  do  not  know,  not  having  seen  it ;  but  if  it  was  found  along 
with  the  Bog  Myrtle  it  should  be  treated  the  same  way  as  that. 

P.  N.  Don. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — The  correct  and  circumstantial  directions  which 
our  highly-esteemed  correspondent  gives  for  the  cultivation  of  Azalea  induces 
us  to  add  a  few  remarks,  in  order  to  render  the  account  more  full,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  tyros  who  are  only  beginning  to  study  the  nature  of  plants. 
The  Azaleas  belong  to  the  same  tribe  and  genus  of  the  order  of  heaths  as  the 
Rhododendrons;  and  they  have  this  property  in  common,  that  the  bringing 
forward  of  the  flower-bud  is  the  last  effort  of  growth  in  any  one  year,  and  the 
expanding  of  the  same  flower  is  the  first  effort  in  the  year  following.  Thus 
the  season  of  growth  for  increasing  the  individual  plant  is  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  and  the  flower-bud,  which  is  always  terminal,  advances  and 
becomes  firm  in  the  autumn. 

Plants  which  have  this  habit  require  a  peculiar  treatment,  especially  for 
the  production  and  ripening  of  new  wood,  and  the  bringing  forward  of  the 
flower-bud,  so  that  it  may  be  in  condition  of  expanding  well  when  the  proper 
season  comes.  If  the  flowering  is  weak,  or  if  the  plants  get  too  much  water 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  while  in  progress  cl  flowering,  the  buds  which 
produce  shoots,  but  not  flowers,  the  same  season,  are  apt  to  be  started  prema¬ 
turely,  and  the  flowering  is  imperfect  and  the  plant  weakened  by  the  double 
operation.  Very  moderate  watering,  and  shelter  of  the  plants  from  the  natural 
rain,  are  the  best  means  of  preventing  this  double  or  unnatural  action,  and 
securing  perfection  in  the  flowers  and  health  in  the  plants.  After  the  flowers 
have  gone  off,  at  full  maturity,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  care  necessary  in 
regulating  the  after-growth  of  the  plant,  so  as  to  secure  vigour  in  the  individual, 
and  size  and  perfection  in  the  flowers.  Moisture  is  the  grand  stimulus  to 
individual  growth ;  and  if  this  is  given  in  excess,  the  energy  of  the  plant  will 
be  so  much  exhausted  as  that  it  will  be  incapable  of  producing  flower-buds  in 
any  great  number,  or  in  the  more  shy  flowering  varieties  of  producing  them 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  heat  is  the  grand  stimulus  to  flowering  in  most 
plants  ;  but  not  in  those  plants  which,  like  the  Azaleas,  form  and  forward  the 
bud  toward  the  close  of  one  season,  and  expand  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
That  the  bud  may  be  produced  at  all  requires  a  certain  vigour  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  growth;  and  to  obtain  this,  a  certain  degree  of  watering  must  be  employed. 
This  must  not  be,  however,  overdone  ;  and  the  plant  must  be  gradually  let 
down  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood  previous  to  the  annual  repose  between  tne 
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perfecting  of  tlie  flower-bud  and  the  starting  of  the  flower  to  expansion.  If 
the  plants  are  kept  too  dry  the  shoots  will  be  feeble  and  stunted,  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  will  be  small,  or  so  abortive  as  to  be  unable  to  expand.  To  hit  the  medium 
between  too  much  moisture  and  too  much  drought,  during  the  season  of  in¬ 
dividual  growth  and  ripening  of  the  shoots,  is  a  matter  of  much  nicety,  and 
the  proper  knowledge  of  it  is  acquirable  only  by  experience.  Thus,  though 
Azaleas  are  all  either  hardy  or  half-hardy  shrubs,  the  proper  treatment  of  them 
requires  more  skill  and  attention  than  that  of  many  other  plants  which  are  upon 
the  whole  more  delicate  in  their  nature. 

The  Bog  Myrtle,  or  Sweet  Gale,  Myrica  gale,  is  a  small  procumbent  shrub, 
growing  in  peculiar  situations  ;  and,  though  the  scent  of  it  is  rather  pleasant, 
it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  cultivating  except  in  botanical  collections.  It 
does  not  grow  absolutely  in  the  water,  but  it  loves  a  spongy  soil  and  humid 
atmosphere,  with  frequent  rains,  which  keep  up  a  low  temperature  ;  at  least,  these 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  we  have  seen  it  growing  most  vigorously 
on  the  upland  and  boggy  moors  of  Scotland  ;  and  we  have  never  seen  it  on  the 
higher  slopes,  or  near  the  dells  where  the  soil  is  kindly. 


THE  WEATHER  FOR  JULY. 

During  this  month,  the  temperature  has  been  much  lower  than  it  usually 
is  at  the  same  season  of  the  year.  The  sky  has  been  much  overcast,  and  a  good 
deal  of  rain  has  fallen,  not  in  continuous  and  extensive  downfalls,  but  in  heavy 
local  showers,  often  with  lightning  and  thunder,  and  sometimes  with  hail. 
The  intervals  of  these  showers  have  generally  been  such  as  to  allow  much  of 
the  rain  to  be  taken  up  by  evaporation ;  and  by  this  means,  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  has  been  re-established  in  rather 
a  tranquil  manner.  The  alternation  of  showers  and  evaporation  has  kept  the 
air  cool,  and  the  out- door  vegetation  moist,  circumstances  that  are  highly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  individual  ;  but  by  no  means  so  for  flowering 
and  fruiting,  which  have  been  kept  back  in  most  instances,  and  if  more  sun 
and  heat  do  not  set  in,  there  will  be  many  failures. 

On  the  field  vegetation  the  effect  has,  generally  speaking,  been  beneficial. 
The  aftermath  of  the  hay  is  uncommonly  green  and  vigorous  ;  turnips  pro¬ 
mise  well,  and  the  corn  has  acquired  length  and  strength.  On  some  of  the 
rich  soils  it  is  partially  lodged,  but  dry  weather  will  bring  it  up  again.  It  is 
possible  that,  in  some  of  the  more  early  districts,  the  blades — the  anthers — 
may  be  partially  beaten  off;  but  if  this  has  happened  it  will  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  increase  of  the  general  growth.  The  hops  have,  it  is  said, 
had  too  much  rain  ;  but  the  progress  of  these  is  quite  a  gambling  matter. 

Culinary  vegetables  have  been  abundant  and  of  handsome  appearance, 
though  perhaps  not  so  highly  flavoured  as  if  there  had  been  more  sun  and 
drought.  The  Midsummer  shoots  are  vigorous  both  upon  trees  and  shrubs ; 
so  that,  if  the  autumn  is  favourable  for  ripening  the  mould,  flowers  and  fruits 
should  be  abundant  next  year.  The  leaves  are  in  fine  condition,  not  spotted 
with  brown  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  root-destroying  larvae  are 
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kept  down  by  the  cold  and  humid  surface ;  but  if  the  moist  weather  continues, 
snails  and  slugs  will  be  great  pests. 

If  dry  weather  sets  in,  the  autumnal  bloom  on  the  borders  will  be  very  fine; 
but  in  the  meantime,  some  blooms — as  for  instance,  those  of  the  very  double 
roses — have  a  difficulty  in  expanding  ;  and  if  the  rains  continue,  matters  will  be 
still  worse  : — the  rain  not  only,  as  it  were,  solders  the  outer  petals  together,  but 
it  stimulates  the  individual  growth  of  the  plants  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  continues 
much  longer,  we  may  expect  to  see  shoots  rising  in  the  middle  of  many  ot  the 
aborted  roses. 

Prognostications  of  the  weather  are  but  quackery,  or,  at  the  best,  guess¬ 
work  ;  because  we  never  can  number  half  the  circumstances  of  any  former 
case,  and  thus  we  cannot  reason  from  any  thing  like  a  perfect  analogy.  But 
as  the  intercourse  of  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  has  been  re-established 
without  any  very  violent  or  general  struggle,  the  conclusion  naturally  to  be 
drawn  is,  that  the  autumnal  rains  will  not  be  very  surly  or  very  heavy  ;  and 
the  inference  from  this  is,  that  the  winter  should  be  mild. 


CALENDAR  FOR  AUGUST. 

Stove. — Attend  to  the  general  cultivation  of  plants  here  as  directed  for  last 
month.  Specimen  plants,  when  they  require  it,  may  be  repotted  for  the  last 
time.  This  is  an  excellent  time  for  budding,  grafting,  and  general  propagation. 
Cape  and  other  bulbs  that  have  completed  their  summer’s  growth  may  be 
dried  off,  though,  as  the  principal  thing  to  be  attained  is  a  good  growth,  it 
should  not  be  done  too  soon  or  too  rapidly. 

Greenhouse. — Hard-wooded  plants,  that  have  completed  their  seasonal 
growth,  should  be  watered  sparingly ;  Camellias  frequently  lose  the  buds  by 
being  stimulated  to  a  second  growth  at  this  season  by  overwatering.  A 
thorough  ripening  of  all  the  parts  is  what  is  most  required.  Propagate  by 
cuttings,  buds,  &c,  every  thing  it  is  desirous  to  increase.  Leave  air  every 
night  unless  the  end  of  the  month  is  cold.  All  repairs  should  be  completed 
as  fast  as  possible. 

Flower  Garden. — American  plants  do  not  require  so  much  water  now. 
That  the  wood  may  ripen  well,  repot  Auriculas.  See  that  the  pots  used  are 
clean,  and  keep  a  good  drainage  ;  for  on  this  depends  the  safety  of  the  plants 
during  winter.  Finish  laying  and  pipeing  Carnations,  Picottees,  Pinxs, 
Pansies,  and  other  biennials.  Fine  sorts  of  Dahlias  may  still  be  propagated, 
though  there  is  some  chance  of  losing  them  in  the  winter.  Blooming  plants 
should  be  kept  tied  up,  and  thinned,  where  required.  Look  closely  after 
earwigs.  Chrysanthemums  struck  last  month  may  now  be  potted.  Place 
them  on  a  warm  border,  with  bricks  or  tiles  under  the  pots,  to  prevent  worms 
entering.  Water  them  when  the  sun  shines  on  them.  No  plant  repays  the 
little  trouble  required  more  than  these.  Seeds  of  hardy  bulbous-rooted  plants 
may  now  be  sown,  and  their  roots  taken  up  and  replanted  whenever  necessary. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  so  that  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  cold  frame,  or  other  shelter,  in  the  winter  months. 
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FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  notice  that  this  year  a  very  decided  improve¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  in  the  Floricultural  Exhibitions,  both  metropolitan  and 
provincial.  Formerly,  and  long  before  the  commencement  of  our  labours  in 
this  journal,  we  were  of  opinion  that  the  common  Flower  Shows  rather  injured 
than  promoted  the  true  art  of  Floriculture.  They  appeared  to  us  to  he  got  up 
by  an  interested  clique  or  junto  for  such  Society,  during  the  period  of  its 
existence,  which  was  often  a  very  brief  one  ;  and  the  main  objects  seemed  to  be 
to  get  the  flowers  of  the  clique  praised  and  brought  into  notice,  and  the  owners 
gratified  with  tea-pots,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  small  wares.  In  those  days  we 
fancied,  or  at  all  events  feared,  that  the  Horticultural  Society  was  not  entirely 
free  from  a  slight  leaning  toward  this  conduct.  It  is  true  that,  without  funds 
derived  from  the  public,  the  Society  could  not  be  carried  on  ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
equally  true,  that  without  prizes  of  some  description  or  other,  the  more  expe¬ 
rienced  growers  could  not  be  made  to  attend.  But  all  these  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  their  nature  mere  supplementary  matters,  somewhat  like  a  go-cart  and 
leading-strings  to  a  child,  or  a  pole  to  a  sapling  ;  and  when  an  establishment 
acquires  such  strength  as  that  it  is  able  to  go  on  of  itself,  or  stand  on  its  own 
legs,  it  is  much  better  without  them.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  Horticultural  Society  and  those 
which  used  to  be,  and  we  believe  still  are,  given  to  members  of  the  clubs 
alluded  to.  These  last  were  generally  articles  of  some  domestic  utility,  such 
as  a  tankard  or  a  tea-pot,  a  pair  of  sugar-tongs  or  a  spoon  ;  while  the  awards 
by  the  Horticultural  are  honorary  medals,  not  so  well  adapted  for  being  dis¬ 
played  and  boasted  of  by  women  and  children  ;  and  besides,  implying  that  the 
contest  is  for  gloiy,  not  for  gain,  at  least  in  the  domestic  value  of  the  prizes. 
This  is  decidedly  an  improvement :  and  it  wrould  be  a  greater  improvement 
still  if  these  honorary  tokens  were  taken  in  bronze  or  white  metal,  so  that 
their  pecuniary  worth  might  be  next  to  nothing.  As  it  is,  we  think  that  we 
can  perceive  a  very  beneficial  effect  resulting  from  this  improvement  in  the 
way  of  prizes.  The  impulse  to  Floriculture  is  becoming  greater  and  greater 
every  year  ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  gardens  are  concerned,  die  advancement  of  this 
season  above  the  last  seems  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  former  instance. 
So  great  has  it  been,  indeed,  that  the  flowers  now  take  the  lead  on  the 
Society’s  gala  days  of  exhibition.  At  one  time  we  thought  too  much  attention 
was  given  to  other  kinds  of  display,  and  that  the  plants  wTere  but  a  secondary 
object  to  many  who  attended  the  gardens.  Perhaps  this  was  a  necessary  state 
of  things  at  and  near  the  commencement ;  for  the  collecting  of  immense  masses 
of  people,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  class  of  society,  was  a  novelty,  and  not 
a  novelty  of  the  kind  which  used  to  attract  British  audiences.  It  gives  us 
great  pleasure,  however,  to  think  that  the  result  has  turned  out  highly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  promotion  of  Horticulture,  and  more  especially  that  delightful 
branch  of  it  in  which  all  may  to  some  extent  participate — the  cultivation  of 
flowers.  Yfe  do  not  mean  that  the  Horticultural  Society  has  produced  the 
whole  of  this  good ;  but  it  has  set  a  splendid  example,  and  the  result  has  been 
a  new  and  vigorous  impulse  which  has  diffused  itself  over  all  the  country. 
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The  time  has  not  long  gone  by  when  the  few  new  plants  which  were  sent  to  this 
country,  by  persons  in  the  employment  of  government  chiefly,  and  persons 
who  knew  or  cared  little  about  the  science  of  plants  or  the  means  of  their  cul¬ 
tivation,  were  huddled  into  corners,  and  carefully  concealed,  not  only  from 
the  British  public,  hut  from  British  horticulturists.  So  strictly  was  this 
system  of  concealment  adhered  to,  that  the  first  accounts  which  the  country 
received  of  these  new  plants  were  generally  in  German  publications.  A  plant 
may  have  been  ten  or  a  dozen  of  years,  or  more,  in  its  hiding-place ;  and  a 
slovenly  mode  of  culture,  in  which  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  native 
habitat,  or  natural  habits,  of  the  plant,  may  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
duplicate ;  or  if  the  seeds  were  sent  home,  little  as  was  known  of  the  proper 
soil  and  treatment  of  them,  more  than  one  may  have  germinated.  Then  the 
duplicate  thus  obtained  was  sent  as  a  royal  present  to  some  foreign  power, 
and  published  and  multiplied  there.  So  that,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  a  British 
florist  could  import  from  abroad  that  which  originally  came  to  his  own  country. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  fail  in  repressing  whatever  love  of  flowers  and 
their  cultivation  there  was  in  the  country,  at  least  in  so  far  as  new  plants  were 
concerned ;  and  thus  our  florists  were  confined  to  the  old  plants,  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  which  they  were  also  excelled  by  many  foreigners.  It  is  true  that, 
even  in  the  thickest  darkness  of  this  absurd  system,  the  love  of  Floriculture 
could  not  be  wholly  kept  down ;  for  there  were  always  some  spirited  indivi¬ 
duals  who,  from  time  to  time,  sent  collectors  to  such  parts  of  the  world  as  were 
open  to  them ;  but  instead  of  encouragement  by  those  in  authority,  this 
system  met  with  the  very  reverse. 

The  natural  consequence  was,  that  very  few  of  the  leading  people,  who  could 
best  afford  the  expense,  and  whose  example  would  have  stimulated  others,  took 
any  interest  in  the  matter  ;  and  as  the  cultivation  of  flowers  is  a  pleasurable 
more  than  a  profitable  pursuit,  it  followed,  by  necessary  consequence,  that  while 
the  great  remained  indifferent  to  it,  the  body  of  the  people  were  equally  so. 

Now,  however,  the  state  of  things  has  changed,  and  changed  greatly  for  the 
better ;  and  botanical  collectors  have  cooperated  with  geographers  and  other 
scientific  travellers,  in  bringing  avast  number  of  plants  to  this  country,  accom¬ 
panied  by  faithful  accounts  of  the  places  where,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which,  they  grow.  The  effect  has  been  a  general  desire  for  new  plants,  and  a 
love  of  paying  proper  attention  to  them :  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many 
of  the  coarser  means  of  spending  surplus  money,  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
this  country,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  us  a  byword  among  foreigners, 
have  been  rendered  unfashionable  by  the  more  delightful  pursuit  of  floriculture, 
as  it  relates  to  flowers,  to  fruits,  or  to  plants  generally. 

This  opens  a  wide  field  for  contemplation,  and  a  field  as  delightful  as  it  is 
wide ;  but,  having  no  room  to  enter  upon  it,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere 
notice  of  some  of  the  more  striking  results. 

Among  these  results  we  are  disposed  to  give  the  foremost  place  to  the  great 
public  exhibitions  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens.  At  first  these  were, 
no  doubt,  effects ;  but  on  such  subjects,  effects,  in  their  turn,  become  causes.  The 
spirit  which  has  thus  been  produced,  whatever  may  have  been  the  means  of  its 
production,  has  become  very  general ;  so  that  there  is  not  a  town  or  district  of 
any  importance,  but  which  has  its  horticultural  society,  and  its  exhibitions  of 
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flowers,  and  generally  also  of  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  ;  and  these  are 
not,  as  in  times  gone  by,  confined  to  certain  knots  of  professional  cultivators, 
but  all  the  people  of  taste  take  an  interest  in  them  ;  and  amateurs  contend 
with  professional  men  as  to  who  shall  produce  the  finest  specimens,  and  thus 
contribute  most  to  the  advancement  of  the  art.  This  is  as  it  should  be  ;  for 
amateurs  can,  generally  speaking,  best  afford  the  time  and  the  expense  of 
making  the  requisite  experiments  by  means  of  which  the  improvement  of  tne 
art  is  led  on.  Then  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  rivalship  of  those  wealthy 
amateurs  :  they  are  rivals  in  the  improvement  of  plants  and  their  modes  of 
treatment,  but  they  are  not  mercantile  rivals.  We  could,  however,  mention 
several  wealthy  and  influential  parties  who  allow  their  gardeners  to  dispose  of 
some  part  of  the  product  of  their  skill  and  industry  to  nurserymen,  which  is 
no  inconsiderable  advantage  both  to  the  art  and  to  the  public. 

These  remarks  very  naturally  suggest  themselves  when  reflecting  on  the 
great  floral  exhibitions,  especially  such  as  that  which  took  place  at  the  Society  s 
Gardens  on  the  10th  of  July.  The  number  of  exhibitors  upon  that  occasion, 
and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  subjects  exhibited,  were  such,  that  even  a 
bare  list  of  them  would  exceed  our  limits,  and  the  particulars  are  already 
before  the  public.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  number  of  medals 
given  upon  that  occasion,  chiefly  for  flowers,  (for  the  fruit,  though  excellent  in 
kind,  does  not  admit  of  so  much  variety,)  was  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
nine.  Of  these,  five  were  the  Gold  Knightian,  eight  the  Gold  Banksian, 
twenty-four  the  large  Silver,  thirty-two  the  Knightian  Silver,  and  fort)  the 
Banksian  Silver.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  too,  the  distribution  of  these  ho¬ 
norary  tokens  was  most  impartial,  and  guided  apparently  by  nothing  but  the 
fact  of  showing  the  finest  specimens.  The  number  of  professional  growers 
that  is,  of  growers  for  sale — who  received  medals,  was  but  a  fraction  ;  and  the 
number  of  members  so  receiving  was  also  comparatively  few.  The  gieat 
majority  were  awarded  to  gentlemen’s  gardeners,  which,  of  course,  contributes 
more  to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  love  of  the  art,  than  if  it  were  to  rain  gold 
medals  upon  the  profession  only. 

Of  the  subjects  shown  we  have  no  room  to  give  even  a  list.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  the  flowers  in  greatest  perfection  are  those  of  hardy,  half-hardy, 
with  a  few  tender  shrubs,  and  also  border  flowers.  The  early  blossom  of  the 
more  delicate  stove  plants  is  about  over,  and  of  those  which  flower  later  barely 
begun.  The  season  of  the  bulbous-rooted  plants  is  also,  generally  speaking, 
over  before  Midsummer ;  and  the  autumnal  blooms  in  the  borders  have  not  yet 
come  up.  Among  the  choicer  herbaceous  plants  which  form  a  sort  of  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  early  and  the  late,  the  Carnation  and  its  relative  the  Picot- 
tee  hold  a  conspicuous  place;  and  though  both  of  these  are  old  flowers,  they 
are  flowers  which  will  never  get  out  of  date  ;  and  they  deserve  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held  from  their  fragrance,  as  wTell  as  from  the  shape,  the 
colour,  and  the  exquisite  odour,  of  the  flowers.  The  introduction  of  autumnal 
roses,  and  the  numerous  crosses  between  them  and  the  roses  of  the  early  sea¬ 
son,  have  given  to  these  flowers  a  period  of  bloom  of  which  nothing  was  known 
in  former  times.  By  a  little  management  some  of  the  varieties  may  be  made 
to  bloom  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  the  early  part  of  April ;  and  what  with 
one  species,  what  with  another,  the_  succession  may  be  kept  up  until  the  last 
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roses  of  autumn  are  destroyed  by  frosts  or  heavy  rains.  The  number  shown 
on  the  occasion  alluded  to  was  not  very  great,  but  some  of  them  were  choice, 
especially  the  hybrid  variety  Devoniensis.  The  heaths,  the  fuchsias,  and  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  other  flowering  shrubs,  were  exceedingly  fine ;  and  the  picottees 
were  abundant,  considering  that  the  season  was  rather  too  early  for  them.  Ahe 
number  and  diversity  of  subjects  were,  however,  so  great,  and  the  choicest 
specimens  of  each  had  so  many  peculiar  beauties,  that  no  intelligible  notice 
of  them  can  be  given,  unless  it  were  a  detailed  account  seriatim  ;  and  that 
would  require  a  pretty  large  volume  to  do  it  justice.  Fortunately,  however, 
it  is  not  the  individual  plants  which  are  most  interesting  to  the  public  :  it  is  the 
evidence  which  the  whole  exhibition  afforded  of  the  attention  which  is  paid  to 
floriculture,  and  of  the  ample  reward  which  that  attention  is  receiving. 

Various  other  shows  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  month ;  but  none 
of  them  equal  to  this  one  in  extent,  in  interest,  or  in  influence. 

This  awakened  spii’it  of  the  love  of  floriculture,  of  flowers,  and  of  every  thing 
connected  with  flowers,  is  not  confined  to  floricultural  societies,  metropolitan 
or  provincial,— to  the  possessors  of  greenhouses,  conservatories,  and  stoves,  in 
which  the  plants  of  all  regions  may  be  successfully  grown, — or  even  to  those 
who  have  nothing  but  open  gardens  in  which  they  can  rear  beds  and  borders  of 
flowers  :  it  has  found  its  way  to  those  who  have  only  a  few  windows  in  the 
different  apartments  of  their  dwelling,  or  even  a  single  window  to  the  room 
which  is  their  sole  abode  ;  for  even  there  they  will  have  a  flower,  and  vie  with 
each  other  who  shall  have  the  finest  one.  The  influence  of  this  is  more  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  moral  character  of  society  than  many  are  aware  of ;  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  people  to  an  innocent  pursuit,  if  strong  enough,  weans  them  from 
many  others  of  the  opposite  class.  Since  the  higher  species  of  floriculture 
was  introduced  into  the  upper  classes  of  society,  there  has  been  a  great  cold¬ 
ness  towards  the  pursuits  in  which  but  too  many  of  them  were  wont  to  engage  ; 
and  the  chase,  the  betting-stand,  and  the  gaming-table,  have  all  fallen  in  the 
estimation  of  fashionable  society,  at  least,  with  a  few  exceptions,  since  flowers 
became  so  much  the  objects  of  attention.  As  we  descend  in  society  the  effects 
are  perhaps  still  more  beneficial,  (although  the  example  of  the  higher  classes 
is  in  itself  a  great  benefit ;)  for  the  love  of  flowers  has  withdrawn  many  of  the 
middle  classes  from  their  out-door  dissipation,  and  many  of  the  humbler  ones 
from  the  alehouse. 

Every  thing  in  which  the  whole  family,  old  and  young,  and  females  as  well 
as  males,  can  take  a  common  interest,  and  which  is  innocent  and  pleasurable 
in  itself,  is  a  great  and  general  blessing  to  society.  The  most  numerous 
nation  or  community  is  but  a  family  on  a  larger  scale  ;  and  if  there  is  this 
similarity  of  feeling  in  families,  there  will  not  fail  to  be  harmony  in  society, 
by  means  of  which  the  people  will  work  in  concert,  all  classes  doing  good, 
and  each  contributing  its  portion  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  others. 
This  is  far  more  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  that  which  is  an  amusement 
and  a  pleasure,  than  if  it  were  a  task  imposed.  Tasks  are,  of  necessity,  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  different  classes  ;  and  so  are  many  of  the  pleasurable  and  amusing 
occupations.  The  love  and  the  culture  of  flowers,  if  pleasurable  to  all,  are 
substantially  the  same  in  all  ;  and  the  simplest  flower-pot  differs  not  in  kind 
from  the  most  costly  array  of  conservatories  and  stoves. 
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Then  there  is  absolute  knowledge,  and  very  useful  knowledge,  accompany¬ 
ing  this  attention  to  flowers ;  and  it  descends  to  much  humbler  classes  of 
society  than  those  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  subject  are  aware  of.  Most 
people,  except  a  few  of  the  outcasts  of  society,  are  now  capable  of  reading ; 
and  books  containing  accurate  and  useful  information  are  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  want  only  a  proper  stimulus  to  cause  them  to  be  read.  Now,  a  very 
limited  collection  of  plants  may  have  very  great  effects  in  this  way.  We  love 
and  admire  the  plant,  and  the  result  of  this  is  a  desire  to  know  everything 
about  it, — as,  whence  it  comes,  what  it  is  good  for,  and  so  on  for  a  long  suc¬ 
cession. 

But  if  a  man  is  properly  embued  with  a  love  of  a  few  flowers,  he  naturally 
wishes  to  have  more ;  and  extensive  collections  are  now  so  numerous,  and  so 
generally  distributed  over  the  country,  that  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
getting  this  wish  gratified.  But  those  extensive  collections  include  the 
flowers  of  almost  every  region  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  ;  and  the  desire  of 
knowing  the  flowers  naturally  leads  to  that  of  knowing  every  particular 
respecting  the  countries  in  which  they  are  produced.  Thus,  he  who  examines 
in  the  right  spirit  a  collection  of  those  beauties  of  creation,  is  by  them  put  in 
train  for  acquiring  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  useful  knowledge.  He  is 
told,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  plant,  which  strongly  attracts  his  attention,  is 
a  native  of  Brazil,  of  Southern  India,  or  of  any  other  country,  as  it  may  be. 
This  sends  him  to  his  books ;  and  as  he  can  easily  obtain  an  account  of  the 
country  which  he  wishes  to  know,  he  acquires  a  knowledge  of  it,  not  as  a  task, 
but  a  part  of  the  pleasure  which  he  derives  from  the  love  of  flowers.  Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  his  knowledge  will  confine  itself  to  the  habitat  of  the 
particular  flower,  or  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  grows  ;  for  if  the 
love  of  the  plant  is  strong  enough,  it  will  carry  him  in  desire  to  its  native 
country  ;  and  when  once  there  the  desire  will  extend  to  every  thing  that  can 
be  known  about  it :  to  the  people,  whence  they  came,  what  they  are  like,  and 
how  they  are  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  occupied  ;  to  the  country  itself,  whether 
}t  is  mountainous  or  flat,  whether  bare  or  wooded,  whether  parched  with 
drought  or  abounding  in  streams ;  to  the  seasons,  whether  they  consist  of 
four  gradually  blending  with  each  other  on  their  confines,  as  with  us, — or 
whether  drought  and  moisture,  or  cold  and  heat,  alternate  violently  with  each 
other,  as  is  the  case  in  the  extremes  of  climate ;  and  to  the  mineral  and 
surface  productions  of  the  earth,  in  so  far  as  the  one  and  the  other  may  be 
useful  to  man. 

This  is  the  natural  and  very  delightful  result  to  which  the  love  of  plants 
tends  ;  and  it  has  been  rendered  much  more  certain  by  the  improvements  of 
modern  times,  by  the  introduction  of  a  great  variety  of  new  plants,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  something  like  a  natural  system.  In  former  times,  when 
cultivated  flowers  were  few,  and  their  native  habitats  but  ill  understood,  the 
love  of  plants  pointed  to  no  such  result  as  this.  The  florist  was  then  a  mere 
artist,  who  had  no  farther  object  than  making  a  better  article  out  of  the  same 
materials  as  his  neighbours  used ;  but  now  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  become  a 
florist  without  becoming  a  philosopher,  or  to  continue  long  in  the  practice  of 
the  art,  even  as  an  amusement,  without  acquiring  a  great  deal  of  general 
knowledge. 
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TREATMENT  OF  THE  CARNATION. 

IN  SUBSTANCE  PARTLY  FROM  MR.  HOGG,  OF  PADDINGTON. 

WITH  PORTRAITS  OF  PUXLEY’s  PRINCE  ALBERT  CARNATION  AND  QUEEN  VICTORIA 

PICOTTEE ; 

{Mr.  P.  being  Successor  to  Mr.  Hogg.) 

In  the  “  Florist’s  Journal”  for  March  last  we  gave,  along 
with  the  figure  of  variety  sent  by  Messrs.  Youall,  of  Great  Yar¬ 
mouth,  some  brief  notes  on  the  Carnation  and  its  variety,  the 
Picottee.  In  speaking  of  the  two  varieties,  we  may  say  that  the 
Carnation,  whether  Flake  or  Bizarre,  is  the  more  gorgeous  flower, 
and  the  Picottee  the  more  light  and  airy.  Picottees  with  a  yellow 
ground  do  not  preserve  their  character  very  well  in  this  country, 
though  in  some  respects  they  are  more  hardy  than  Carnations. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  these  flowers  in  a  state  of  nature  ; 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Flake  is,  as  it  were, 
a  first  departure  from  a  self-coloured  flower  with  a  single  row  of 
petals  ;  that  the  Bizarre  is  a  second  and  farther  departure  from 
this  flower  ;  that  the  Picottee  is  a  still  farther  departure,  and  the 
yellow-grounded  Picottee  the  farthest  of  all.  This  is  in  so  far 
corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  the  characters  are  more  and  more 
difficult  to  preserve  in  proportion  as  the  variety  deviates  more  and 
more  from  the  self-coloured  flower  ;  and  the  inference  from  this 
is,  that  the  native  habitat  is  warmer  and  drier  than  the  middle 
latitudes  of  Europe,  and  consequently  there  is  a  tendency  to  lose 
the  elimatal  distinctions  which  have  been  produced  by  those 
differences  of  latitude.  In  Germany,  and  especially  in  Holland, 
though  the  climate  is  not  warmer  upon  the  whole  than  that  of 
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Britain,  these  plants  preserve  their  artificial  character  much 
better ;  and  this  seems  to  be  in  great  part  owing  to  the  superior 
dryness  of  the  summer.  From  this  it  should  follow  that,  even 
though  the  artificial  compost  and  treatment  are  the  same,  Carna¬ 
tions  will  succeed  better  where  the  air  is  dry  than  where  it  is 
comparatively  humid,  though  this  may  not  be  observed  in  districts 
which  are  near  to  each  other,  how  much  soever  these  may  differ 
in  their  general  soil  and  in  their  atmosphere. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  highly-bred  and  very  double  flowers,  the 
power  of  perfecting  seeds  is  very  much  diminished  in  the  Carna¬ 
tion — more  so  than  in  most  other  flowers  ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  florist  are  rewarded  with 
very  few  choice  varieties  grown  from  seeds,  as  compared  with 
most  plants  upon  which  he  exercises  this  very  ingenious  and  most 
interesting  branch  of  his  art.  In  every  ease,  the  multiplication 
of  the  petals  diminishes  the  fertility  of  the  flower  ;  for  the  growth 
of  petals  is  something  intermediate  between  the  growth  of  stems 
and  leaves  and  that  of  the  part  of  fructification.  If,  therefore,  a 
florist  wishes  to  obtain  good  Carnation  seed,  he  must  carefully 
find  out  the  medium  between  stunting  his  plants  by  too  poor 
treatment,  and  stimulating  them  so  highly,  that  the  tendency  is 
more  to  the  production  of  stems  and  leaves  than  to  that  of 
flowers,  and  especially  of  perfect  seeds.  No  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  compost  best  suited  for  this  medium  state  ; 
because  in  proportion  as  the  atmosphere  to  which  they  are 
exposed  is  more  dry,  the  plants  require  a  richer  soil  and  more 
artificial  watering,  whereas  in  humid  atmospheres  they  require 
more  exposure,  especially  to  dry  and  gentle  winds. 

Obtaining  seed  of  Carnations  in  this  country  is,  as  we  have 
said,  very  difficult,  and  in  the  case  of  yellow  Picottees  next  to 
impossible  ;  and  even  when  perfect  seeds  are  obtained,  good  new 
varieties  are  so  rare,  that  the  obtaining  of  a  single  one  from  a 
considerable  sowing  is  a  matter  of  lottery.  But,  as  a  choice  new 
plant  is  prized  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  and 
as  cross  impregnation  is  the  only  means  of  doing  this,  it  must  be 
resorted  to  notwithstanding  its  difficulty  and  the  small  chance  of 
success. 

In  all  cases,  whether  of  cross  or  of  natural  impregnation,  the 
number  and  vigour  of  the  seeds  depend  more  on  the  maturing  of 
the  pollen  than  on  the  preparation  of  the  stigma  for  its  reception. 
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The  perfecting  of  the  anthers  and  their  pollen  is,  indeed,  the 
highest  effort  of  vegetable  life,  the  one  most  removed  from  ordi¬ 
nary  growth,  and  therefore  it  requires  more  of  the  stimuli  of  heat 
and  light,  and  less  of  those  of  soil  and  humidity,  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  growth.  That  this  is  a  general  fact  is  already 
pretty  wrell  established  by  experience,  but  the  present  season  is 
one  the  effects  of  which  should  be  carefully  watched  and  noted, 
especially  in  delicate  and  difficult  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  Car¬ 
nation.  The  flowering  season  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  heat  and  light,  and  consequently  for  the  presence  of 
their  opposites  ;  and  therefore  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that 
those  more  delicately-produced  seeds  should  be  few  and  imper¬ 
fect  ;  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  the  blooms  of  the 
season  should  be  dwarfed  and  imperfect ;  for  as  the  diminution 
of  the  number  of  anthers  increases  that  of  the  petals,  so  the 
weakening  of  fertile  energy  in  the  anthers  should  give  greater 
expansion  to  the  petals  ;  and  so  far  as  our  observation  has  gone, 
the  facts  verify  this  for  the  present  season. 

As  Carnations  are  most  deservedly  favourite  flowers,  and  as 
the  treatment  of  them  for  mere  growth  and  blooming  is  not  a 
very  difficult  matter,  far  more  are  required  for  the  satisfying  of 
the  public  demand  than  can  be  obtained  from  seeds. 

The  best  general  compost  for  Carnations  consists  of  one  part  of 
yellow  virgin  loam,  half  a  part  of  black  mould,  two  parts  of 
thoroughly -rotted  horse -dung,  with  clean  gritty  sand,  as  an 
internal  drainage  ;  and  the  quantity  of  this  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  loam  ;  these  should  be  kept  in  a  heap  where  the 
surface  is  slightly  depressed,  and  worked  and  turned  till  they  are 
thoroughly  incorporated,  and  the  whole  compost  has  one  general 
action.  This  will  do  for  seeds,  for  layers  and  pipings,  and  for  the 
plants  when  sufficiently  grown  and  established  for  flowering.  In 
obtaining  seeds  of  plants  so  highly  cultivated  something  more 
than  the  mere  effort  of  nature  is  necessary.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  flowers  expand  well,  and  the  pods  increase  equally  on  all 
sides.  The  pods  have  sometimes  a  tendency  to  stop  short  in  their 
growth,  and  open  at  the  edges  of  all  the  sepals,  and  sometimes  to 
burst  along  one  side.  The  general  cause  of  this  is  too  long  a 
delay  of  that  water,  either  by  nature  or  art,  which  is  necessary 
while  the  plants  are  in  flower  ;  and  indeed  until  the  seed  vessel 
has  obtained  its  full  size.  The  drought  hardens  the  sepals,  so 
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that  they  do  not  give  way  in  their  substance  to  the  expanding 
of  the  flower  ;  and  therefore  this  expansion  bursts  them  in  some 
way  or  other.  If  they  are  stunted  in  length,  the  flower  can 
hardly  be  made  a  shapely  one,  or  the  pod  perfect ;  but  if  long 
enough,  slitting  the  sepals  longitudinally  with  a  fine  penknife,  and 
making  more  than  one  such  slit  if  it  seems  necessary,  will  make 
the  sepals  give  way  pretty  equally  in  all  directions  ;  and  if  this 
operation  be  a  little  too  long  delayed,  wrapping  the  pod  with  a 
strip  of  bast  will  be  of  some  service  ;  but  this  will  not  supersede  the 
necessity  of  slitting,  and  it  must  be  slackened  as  the  pod  expands  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  bursting  of  the  pod  tends  to 
spoil  the  flowers  as  well  as  the  seeds.  ^\'hen  the  bloom  begins 
to  expand  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  cap  to  protect  the  colours 
from  strong  heat  and  light,  and  also  from  heavy  rains,  all  of 
which  are  equally  injurious.  For  this  purpose  little  caps  of 
paper  or  glass  should  be  attached  to  the  sticks,  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  they  can  cover  or  expose  the  flowers  as  may  be  necessary. 
Toward  evening  is  the  best  time  for  exposure  to  the  air;  but 
they  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  nor 
should  a  single  drop  of  water  be  allowed  to  fall  on  them.  After 
the  outer  row  or  guard  petals  are  about  their  full  expansion  and 
begin  to  droop,  they  should  be  supported  by  collars  of  card, 
rather  broader  than  the  base  of  the  flower.  These  collars  are 
formed  by  taking  a  circular  piece  of  card  of  the  requisite  size, 
cutting  a  circular  hole  in  the  centre  of  it  just  large  enough  to  fit 
the  pod  without  compressing  it,  and  making  a  straight  cut  from 
this  hole  to  the  margin.  By  bending,  the  card  is  easily  slipped 
on  the  pod,  and  when  set  straight  it  is  raised  close  to  the  petals. 
This  being  done,  it  is  desirable  to  bend  a  small  bit  of  brass  wire 
round  the  pod  just  under  the  collar,  and  attach  the  other  end  of 
it  to  the  sticks.  This  keeps  the  flower  upright  and  steady,  and 
prevents  it  from  being  injured  by  the  wind  ;  and  besides  this,  the 
petals,  if  gently  handled,  may  be  more  nicely  trimmed  than  those 
of  a  cut  flower.  This,  in  a  general  way,  is  the  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  handsomely-shaped  blooms,  and  having  the  best  chance  of 
fertile  seeds. 

The  next  points  to  be  considered  are  the  modes  of  propagation, 
by  seeds,  by  pipings,  or  cuttings,  and  by  layers.  In  order  to 
forward  the  seeds,  the  petals  of  the  decaying  corolla  should  be 
removed  ;  and  even  the  tops  of  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  ;  but  great 
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care  should  be  taken  of  the  styles,  because  their  function  con¬ 
tinues  long  after  the  act  of  impregnation.  The  seeds  should  be 
thoroughly  ripened,  which  is  known  by  the  firmness  of  the  seed 
vessels,  and  their  becoming  dark  brown  or  black.  The  seed 
should  remain  to  dry  in  the  pods  till  about  the  first  of  January, 
when  it  may  be  rubbed  out  and  kept  in  a  paper  bag  or  a  bottle. 
Toward  the  middle  of  April  is  the  time  for  sowing.  This  should 
be  done  in  shallow  twenty-four  sized  pots,  or  in  shallow  pans  ; 
the  compost  not  quite  so  rich  as  that  generally  used,  but  very 
finely  pulverized.  The  surface  of  this  should  be  made  level,  the 
seeds  put  in,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  fine  compost  put  over 
them,  and  the  surface  should  again  be  levelled.  They  then  should 
be  covered  with  glasses,  of  which  common  window  glass  in  lead 
frames  is  the  best,  and  the  glasses  should  be  kept  on  till  the 
young  plants  appear.  Even  after  this,  the  seedlings  ought  not  to 
be  stimulated  with  too  much  water,  because  that  makes  them 
spindle  up  and  flower  prematurely,  in  which  state  there  are  few 
branches  of  grass,  which  branches  are  always  the  most  valuable 
part  to  the  grower  of  Carnations.  The  seeds  are  apt  to  spurt  in 
the  formation  ;  and  these  spurtings  are  rarely  for  the  better ;  and 
this,  with  the  extreme  rarity  of  good  seedlings,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  two  years  in  flowering,  and  all  this  time  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  may  be  thrown  away  upon  rubbish,  are  much  against  this 
mode  of  breeding. 

Piping  and  layering  are  preferable  ;  because  the  qualities  of 
the  plants  are  already  known,  and  they  come  sooner  into  flower, 
and  are  less  liable  to  spurt.  Pipings,  or  cuttings,  should  be  taken 
off  about  the  beginning  of  July,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
impoverish  the  appearance  of  the  parent  plants  ;  for  if  they  look 
poor  from  excessive  cutting,  the  chance  is  that  they  will  not 
flower  so  well.  It  is  of  advantage  too,  that  the  cuttings  should 
be  taken  off  before  the  flowering  has  so  much  advanced  as  that 
the  proper  growth  of  the  plant  is  weakened  ;  because  it  is  this 
growth,  and  not  flowering  growth,  which  is  essential  to  the 
cutting.  Thus,  early  cuttings  get  more  fully  established,  and 
can  stand  the  winter  better  than  late  cuttings  or  layers.  The 
cuttings  should  be  taken  square  off  immediately  below  a  joint, 
and  trimmed  to  about  three  joints  in  length.  The  grass  at  the 
lower  joint  should  be  carefully  stripped  off,  and  even  a  little  higher 
than  this  if  the  joint  is  short ;  for  if  any  part  of  the  grass  is  buried 
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below  the  surface  in  planting  the  pipings,  it  will  decay  and  com¬ 
municate  disease  to  them.  The  best  soil  for  them  is  a  little  bed 
of  dung  or  rich  compost,  raised  two  or  three  feet  above  the 
surface,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  stagnant  moisture ;  this 
should  be  watered,  the  cuttings  planted  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  deep,  and  the  ground  watered  again  ;  but  the  glasses 
must  not  be  shut  closely  down  until  the  cuttings  are  dry.  They 
should  be  lightly  shaded  during  the  hot  sun ;  and  if  the  weather 
is  very  hot  and  dry  they  should  occasionally  get  a  gentle  watering, 
and  after  about  two  weeks  they  should  have  air.  In  six  weeks 
they  will  be  ready  for  transplanting  into  small  pots,  or  placing  in 
a  bed  with  a  frame  and  lights  over ;  and  they  may  remain  until 
about  the  middle  of  September.  If  they  appear  diseased,  and 
show  mildew  or  mucus,  they  may  be  thrown  away  as  useless  ; 
but  if  they  are  healthy,  though  they  have  not  fibred,  they  may  be 
put  under  glass,  with  a  little  artificial  heat,  until  the  fibres  are 
started  ;  and  then  they  have  every  chance  of  doing  well. 

In  layering,  the  operation  should  be  begun  toward  the  end  of 
July ;  and  the  branches  next  the  ground  are  the  fittest  for  it. 
The  first  step  is  to  trim  off  with  scissors  the  grass  toward  the  root, 
having  previously  given  the  plants  a  good  watering.  The  surface 
of  the  mould  must  then  be  stirred,  about  half  an  inch  of  compost 
added,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  operation.  This  is  done  by  a 
slanting  cut  on  the  under  side,  begun  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
below  the  joint,  and  carried  right  through  that  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  above.  The  layer  is  then  to  be  bent  gently  upwards,  and 
the  tongue  cut  square  off  immediately  under  the  joint,  because 
that  is  the  place  where  the  fibres  are  to  be  produced.  The  cut 
part  is  then  to  be  pegged  down,  and  covered  with  compost  to  the 
depth  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  if  any  of  the  mould  is 
displaced  in  watering  it,  it  must  again  be  put  to  rights.  In  about 
six  weeks,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  season,  the  layers  should 
be  taken  off  and  potted  at  about  three  in  a  48,  or  two  in  a  60; 
and  the  pots  should  be  so  placed  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
worms.  They  must  not  be  planted  too  deep  in  the  pots,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  side  leaves  are  buried, 
as  that  will  infallibly  destroy  them. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  they  should  be  removed  to  that 
station  where  they  are  to  remain  for  the  winter.  If  they  are  in 
frames,  the  bottoms  of  these  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of 
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coal  ashes,  to  keep  out  the  worms  and  give  a  uniformity  of 
temperature.  The  frames  should  be  raised  on  bricks,  to  give  air 
below ;  the  lights  should  be  taken  off  during  the  day  in  dry 
weather,  and  air  let  in  at  the  backs  when  the  weather  is  moist ; 
and  even  in  a  mild  frost  a  little  exposure  will  do  good  rather  than 
harm.  This  treatment  may  be  observed  till  the  very  cold  weather 
sets  in,  and  then  they  may  have  a  little  protection  ;  but  still  air  is 
useful  whenever  it  can  be  safely  admitted.  The  surface  of  the 
mould  should  be  kept  loose  by  stirring,  or  covered  with  loose  sand. 

Conductor. 


ROSES,  ESPECIALLY  AUTUMNAL  ROSES. 

THEIR  KINDS,  CHARACTER,  AND  CULTURE. 

The  Rose  has  been  from  time  immemorial — indeed,  from 
before  the  commencement  of  authentic  history — the  flower  par 
excellence ;  and  it  still  retains  the  throne  of  its  early  glory, 
notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  new  flowers  that  have  been 
imported  or  bred  out  of  the  old  varieties  by  art,  and  the  extreme 
beauty  of  many  of  these  ;  and  in  one  or  other  of  its  varieties  or 
modes  of  treatment,  it  is  a  flower  of  all  civilized  countries  :  it 
is  a  flower  accessible  to  people  of  all  ranks,  and  generally  pos¬ 
sessed  by  them  if  they  have  even  the  smallest  plot  of  ground. 
The  cottager  is  in  great  part  won  from  grosser  occupations  in  his 
leisure  hours  by  attending  to  the  Rose  trees  which  adorn  his  little 
patch  of  ground,  or  are  trained  with  wild  and  luxuriant  grace 
upon  the  rude  walls  of  his  cottage,  making  the  whole  to  appear 
like  a  favourite  work  of  nature  in  one  of  the  gayest  of  her  sportive 
moods.  Then,  if  the  man  of  rank  and  wealth  is  in  possession  of 
a  complete  bed  of  Roses,  with  their  dwarfs,  shrubs,  standards, 
and  pillars,  all  in  the  luxuriance  of  bloom,  he  has  a  collection  of 
beauty  and  a  richness  of  perfume  which  no  other  production  of 
art  and  nature  can  equal. 

Roses  are  natives  or  thoroughly  domesticated  in  all  climates, 
more  especially  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  eastern  continent, 
including  India,  Persia,  and  a  considerable  part  of  northern 
Africa ;  and  if  they  are  less  abundant  in  America,  it  appears  to 
be  owing  to  want  of  culture,  rather  than  of  a  proper  climate.  In 
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South  America,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  we 
believe,  there  are  no  Roses,  although  the  soil  and  climate  are  not 
unsuitable  to  them.  In  China  they  are  general  ornaments  ;  on 
the  plains  of  India,  there  are  not  merely  acres  but  square  miles 
grown  for  the  manufacture  of  the  costly  and  exquisite  attar  of 
roses ;  Persia,  Syria,  and  some  parts  of  Egypt,  still  retain  their 
ancient  celebrity  for  these  lovely  plants  ;  and  Psestum  and 
various  other  ruins  in  Italy  stand  monumental  of  the  attention 
paid  to  them  by  the  luxurious  Romans.  The  Rose,  in  one 
or  other  of  its  varieties,  is  acclimated  to  every  region,  from  the 
hottest  plains  of  Asia  to  the  slopes  of  the  Scottish  mountains, 
where  the  little  Rosa  spinosissima  grows  in  the  utmost  per¬ 
fection. 

What  is  even  more  remarkable,  the  Roses  of  every  climate 
appear  to  be  capable  of  uniting  with  those  of  every  other,  not  as 
mules  or  hybrids,  as  they  are  improperly  termed,  but  as  fertile 
and  perfect  varieties.  The  obtaining  of  those  varieties  by  cross 
impregnation  is  one  of  the  chief  arts  of  the  florist  ;  and  one  in 
which  he  is  more  successful  than  in  many  others.  Since  so  many 
new  varieties  of  Roses  were  imported,  especially  from  France,  or 
from  warmer  countries,  they  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
floriculturist  far  more  than  they  did  before.  Many  of  those  new 
Roses  are  autumnal  ones,  that  is,  they  require  a  larger  continued 
heat  to  make  them  bloom  in  our  climate  than  the  older  Roses. 
The  consequence  of  this  has  been  a  vast  prolongation  of  the 
season  of  Roses.  By  proper  selection  and  culture  some  of  the 
earlier  Roses,  under  shelter,  may  be  made  to  bloom  as  early  as 
April,  or  even  as  the  end  of  March  ;  and  the  bloom  may  be  kept 
up  in  different  varieties,  and  with  proper  treatment,  till  the 
middle  or  near  the  end  of  October.  Thus  there  are,  even  now, 
only  between  three  and  four  months  of  the  year  without  blooming 
Roses ; — some  of  the  China  ones,  if  on  a  warm  wall,  bloom  over 
the  snow ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  ere  long  w'e  shall 
have  a  regular  succession  of  blooming  Roses  all  the  year  round-; 
and  that  many  which  now  expand  their  buds  late  in  the  spring, 
and  shed  their  leaves  early  in  the  autumn,  will  either  be  changed 
to  evergreens  themselves,  or  have  their  leading  properties  imparted 
to  others  which  are  evergreen.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  summer  or 
early  blooming  Roses  perfect  their  seeds  with  us  ;  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  a  few  of  the  earlier  autumnal  ones  ;  so  that,  if  the 
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first  attempt  is  not  made  between  varieties  too  different  in 
character,  cross  impregnation  succeeds  among  the  principal  part 
of  these,  and  they  may  be  varied  without  end. 

There  are  three  principal  ways  of  propagating  Roses, — by 
seed,  by  layers,  and  by  budding  on  the  brier.  Early  flowering 
Roses,  which  ripen  their  seeds,  may  be  treated  in  any  of  these 
ways.  The  seeds  are  ripe  about  the  beginning  of  November  ;  and 
they  should  be  kept  dry  and  protected  from  mice  until  about  the 
end  of  February,  which  is  the  season  for  planting.  If  they  are  to 
be  excited  the  first  year,  they  will  not  appear  later  than  May  ;  but 
they  often  remain  till  the  second  year  without  being  rotted.  The 
seedlings  must  be  a  month  in  pots,  and  shaded  by  hand-glasses  for 
the  first  few  days  ;  and  by  the  beginning  of  September  the  vigorous 
ones  are  usually  far  enough  advanced  for  being  budded  on  short 
stalks.  Thus  treated  they  will  bloom  in  the  third  year,  whether 
they  are  naturally  impregnated  or  crossed.  The  usual  time  for 
planting  out  these  early  Roses  is  November  or  December  ;  but  if 
the  soil  is  cold  and  retentive,  the  operation  is  better  delayed 
till  February. 

Budding  on  the  brier  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  operation,  only 
it  must  be  neatly  done  ;  but  for  the  early  Roses  layering  is 
perhaps  preferable.  The  layer  is  prepared  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  Carnation, — and  is  indeed  much  the  same  in  all 
plants  that  admit  of  the  operation, — only  the  Rose  requires  to  be 
pegged  down  deeper  than  the  Carnation,  as  Roses  are  more  deeply- 
rooted  plants.  Besides  these  methods,  Roses  may  also  be 
propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  ;  but  this  can  be  effectively 
done  only  during  the  time  that  the  plant  is  in  a  perfectly 
quiescent  state.  It  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  furnishing 
flowering  plants  at  once.  The  proper  soil  and  compost  for 
all  Roses  is  a  mixture  of  fine  rich  loam  and  well-rotted  leaf- 
mould  and  stable- dung  in  nearly  equal  portions,  though  more 
leaf-mould  than  dung  Is  required,  for  any  quantity  of  compost. 
This  is  a  near  approximation  to  the  natural  soil  of  Roses  ;  for  the 
spots  where  they  grow  are  those  that  collect  the  finest  of  the  loam 
and  the  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matters  which  are  blown 
about  by  the  winds.  The  habits  of  the  Rose  require  differences  of 
treatment.  If  its  period  of  flowering  is  brief,  the  strength  of  the 
compost  is  enough  for  it,  and  more  would  force  it  too  much  to 
shoots,  and  weaken  its  flowering  property ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
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hand,  the  Rose  approximates  to  a  perpetual  flowerer,  it  must  have 
the  surface  loosened  and  spread  with  manure  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  winter  ;  and  in  some  instances  it  requires  top-dressings  of 
manured  water  even  during  summer.  In  all  cases,  indeed,  Roses 
should  be  manured  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  point  at  which  the 
individual  growth  would  tend  to  injure  the  flowering. 

Though  autumnal  Roses  are  more  delicate  and  require  greater 
care  than  early-flowering  ones,  they  are  worthy  of  this  care  ;  for 
their  time  of  flowering  is  longer  ;  many  of  them  are  finer  plants, 
and  more  fragrant ;  and  they  retain  their  beauty,  while  the  summer 
flowers  around  them  are  beginning  to  decay  :  to  these  properties 
we  may  add  the  facts  of  their  being  more  novel  than  the  others, 
and  the  impossibility  of  raising  the  greater  part  of  them  from 
seeds.  They  are  distinguished  into  sections  ;  but  the  differences 
of  those  sections  are  not  distinctly  botanical  ones,  though  they  are 
of  course  partially  so. 

One  section  consists  of  what  are  called  perpetual  Roses,  and 
what  are  called  demi-perpetuals,  or  bastard-perpetuals.  These 
are  understood  to  be  in  some  respects  connected  with  the  old 
monthly  Roses,  of  which  some  are  white  and  some  red.  The 
true  perpetuals  have  a  terminal  cluster  of  buds  to  each  shoot,  at 
whatever  season  those  buds  may  be  produced.  Some  of  them, 
especially  the  crimson  ones,  are  exquisitely  beautiful  and  of  deli¬ 
cious  fragrance.  They  are  mostly  French — that  is,  bred  in 
France  ;  and  their  names  are  never  indices  to  anything  but  the 
colours.  They  do  not  produce  many  seeds  in  this  country ;  and 
layers  of  them  do  not  answer  well  except  on  dry  poor  soils,  which 
shows  that  they  have  more  power  of  endurance  upon  such  soils 
than  upon  richer  ones.  Budding  and  grafting,  which  are  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  same  operation,  appear  to  weaken  the  vegetating  energy 
of  these  Roses,  but  to  strengthen  their  power  of  endurance. 

The  general  compost,  already  mentioned,  is  the  proper  soil 
for  them ;  but  it  must  be  enriched,  and  the  richness  kept  up. 
In  autumn  the  ground  must  be  lightly  but  carefully  forked,, 
covered  with  manure,  and  left  undisturbed  till  next  autumn. 
They  should  be  pruned  twice  a-year — once  in  November,  for  the 
general  trimming  ;  and  once  in  June,  for  securing  a  succession  of 
Roses.  In  November  the  beds  must  be  dressed  by  digging-in 
the  manure,  and  repeating  it  on  the  surface  as  may  be  necessary. 
At  the  same  time  the  preceding  summer’s  growth  should  be  cut 
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back  to  about  one-third,  and  crowded  branches  should  be  thinned. 
In  June  the  number  of  buds  will,  in  almost  every  case,  be  greater 
than  is  desirable  at  that  season  ;  and  as  this  will  greatly  destroy 
and  often  altogether  prevent  the  autumnal  blooming,  as  many  of 
the  shoots  bearing  buds  as  are  thought  necessary  may  be  cut 
back,  and  in  some  instances  the  clusters  may  be  thinned.  The 
buds  thus  removed  will  be  no  disfigurement  even  to  these  Hoses  ; 
for  the  bloom  falls  on  the  time  of  greatest  abundance  of  early 
Roses  ;  and  therefore  a  number  of  the  blooms  of  such  plants  as 
are  to  flower  again  are  better  out  of  the  way.  Besides  this,  if  the 
operation  is  not  too  long  delayed,  the  blooms  which  are  left  upon 
the  trees  are  larger  and  finer  than  if  the  whole  were  there ;  and 
it  is  only  where  there  is  a  paucity  of  flowers  that  the  whole  ought 
to  remain  on  any  one  tree,  especially  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  When  Roses  are  arranged  in  a  bed,  which  is  the  best 
method  with  a  large  collection,  a  balance  should  be  kept  up  both 
in  the  number  and  colour  of  the  blooms  ;  and  when  single  ones 
are  planted  as  standards,  care  should  be  taken  that  while  the 
appearance  of  the  plant  is  kept  as  rich  as  possible,  the  plant  itself 
shall  not  be  weakened,  or  the  flowering-season  abridged,  one 
or  both  of  which  may  be  the  result  of  over- flowering.  As  seed 
of  these  autumnal  roses  is  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  not  of  much 
value  after  it  is  got,  the  heps  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  decay,  and  if  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  clean  cut 
back  to  a  joint,  the  subsequent  flowering  will  be  all  the  better. 

By  the  time  that  the  early  flowering  is  over,  the  shoots  which 
have  been  cut  back  will  be  ready  to  start  for  a  new  flowering ; 
and  they  will  do  this  with  much  vigour  and  no  great  loss  of  time. 

fe>uch  is  the  method  of  treating  one  favourite  section  of  the 
autumnal  flowerers  ;  but,  as  many  of  the  sections  differ  in  character, 
and  must  of  course  be  differently  treated,  they  will  require  dif¬ 
ferent  notices,  which  would  occupy  far  too  much  space  for  a 
single  number  of  the  “  Florist’s  Journal.”  The  remaining 
sections  are  : — First,  the  Bourbon,  which  is  an  accidental  or 
sported  variety,  obtained  from  the  island  after  which  it  is  named, 
and  in  which  the  hedges  are  usually  formed  of  two  rows  of 
magnificent  roses,  differing  in  variety  from  each  other.  Secondly, 
the  China  Rose,  which  consists  of  two  varieties,  the  common 
China  and  the  Ever-flowering  :  both  of  them  are  very  hardy  roses  ; 
and  are  the  ones  that  are  so  ornamental  on  the  walls  and  around 
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the  casements  of  cottages.  Thirdly,  the  Tea-scented  Rose,  which 
is  also  from  China,  and  has  been  much  used  in  crossing,  being 
more  fertile  than  most  of  the  autumnal  roses.  It  is  among  the 
cross  progeny  of  this  that  the  finest  of  our  yellow  China  Roses 
are  formed.  The  Noisette,  the  Musk,  the  Miniature,  the  Macart¬ 
ney,  and  the  small  leaved,  are  the  chief  remaining  sections ;  but 
each  section  would  require  a  separate  paper,  even  for  a  mere 
outline. 


ON  FLOWER  SHOW7S. 

BY  MR.  PLANT. 

At  the  present  season,  whilst  the  all-engrossing  topic  with 
horticulturists  is  the  Flower  Shows,  a  few  remarks  on  their 
design  and  tendency,  together  with  the  many  modes  adopted  for 
carrying  out  that  design,  may  not,  perhaps,  prove  uninteresting. 
The  original  object,  or  the  philosophy,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
meetings  for  exhibition  and  comparison  of  individual  skill,  arises 
undoubtedly  from  a  desire  to  improve  by  exciting  to  emulation  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  better  or  more  suitable  means  could  not 
have  been  employed.  Flower  Shows  were  at  first  confined  to 
exhibitions  of  florist’s  flowers  alone  ;  but  having  now  entered  on  a 
wider  field,  namely,  Horticulture  as  well  as  Floriculture,  a  more 
extended  range  is  open  to  them  for  improving  the  general  tone  of 
gardening  wherever  they  are  instituted  ;  and  that  their  value  in 
this  respect  is  duly  appreciated,  is  shown  by  the  vast  number 
monthly  and  weekly  advertised  throughout  the  kingdom — appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  others  who  may  be  the 
founders  or  patrons,  as  evinced  (generally)  by  their  desire  to 
increase  or  enrich  their  collections,  or,  what  is  of  more  conse¬ 
quence,  the  means  of  so  enriching  them,  by  giving  their  gardeners 
more  improved  plans,  and  more  ample  and  efficient  assistance 
in  working  out  the  various  details  connected  therewith — appre¬ 
ciated  by  nurserymen  and  commercial  gardeners,  as  evinced  by 
their  readiness  to  attend  as  judges,  sometimes  at  a  great  loss  of 
time,  and  by  their  willingness  to  contribute  both  as  members  and 
exhibitors  ;  and  to  them  it  is  of  much  immediate  advantage,  as  a 
means  of  giving  publicity  to  their  various  productions — and  last, 
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though  not  least,  (for  on  them  the  matter  chiefly  depends,)  appre¬ 
ciated  by  gardeners  themselves,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  most 
cursory  glance  at  any  individual  plant,  fruit,  or  vegetable  to  be 
found  at  any  exhibition  throughout  the  kingdom,  on  which  the 
utmost  care,  attention,  and  skill  within  the  command  of  the 
gardener  is  lavished. 

Few  persons  who  visit  a  Flower  Show  merely  as  spectators  are 
aware  of  the  many  weeks  or  months  of  untiring  assiduity  and  care 
there  seen  in  the  form  of  some  favourite  plant  or  flower,  or  the 
intense  interest  entertained  on  its  account  by  its  cultivator,  whose 
brightest  hopes  may  be  marred,  his  highest  expectations  frustrated, 
nay,  his  very  daily  bread  lost,  by  its  being  passed  unnoticed,  it 
may  be,  for  it  has  been,  through  1  had  almost  said  the  caprice  of 
some  undiscerning  individual  who  officiates  as  judge.  Hence  it 
appears  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  committee  of  each 
and  every  society  of  the  kind  should  use  the  greatest  possible 
caution  in  their  appointments  to  that  onerous  office  ;  for  though, 
when  properly  conducted,  nothing  can  tend  more  towards  the 
general  improvement  of  gardens  and  gardening  ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  design  of  the  institution  is  lost,  and  its  tendency  warped 
to  quite  a  contrary  direction,  by  any  unfair  or  partial  awards — let 
them  arise  from  what  source  they  may  ;  for  in  that  case  the 
society  immediately  loses  the  confidence  of  exhibitors,  and  then 
the  greatest  trickster  is  the  winner  of  the  greatest  prizes. 

A  very  natural  question  arises  here,  Who  are  the  most  proper 
persons  to  be  appointed  as  censors  ?  Nurserymen  are  very  gene¬ 
rally  chosen  at  most  provincial  shows.  Now,  with  the  highest 
respect  for  the  gentlemen  who  kindly  take  upon  themselves  the 
very  difficult  task  of  judging  between  rival  productions  of  so  many 
grades  as  are  usually  found  at  Flower  Shows,  1  would  submit  that 
nurserymen  or  commercial  gardeners  are  not  the  most  proper 
persons  to  judge  of  private  gardeners’  productions,  because  the 
means  employed  in  raising  such  productions  should  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  the  actual  qualities  exhibited, — a  subject  on 
which  scarce  any  commercial  man  has  an  idea.  There  cannot 
be  a  greater  difference  in  two  branches  of  any  business  than  in 
those  named.  Perhaps  not  one  nurseryman  in  fifty  does,  or  ever 
did,  grow  a  bunch  of  grapes.  The  same  applies  to  vegetables, 
which,  though  classed  lower,  are  of  equal  importance  to  general 
cultivators.  The  man  who  grows  them  for  sale  does  not  place 
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them  in  a  small  plot  of  ground  surrounded  by  a  ten-feet  wall  and 
overtopped  by  apple  and  other  fruit  trees, — to  say  nothing  of  soil 
and  situation.  No  ;  he  chooses  a  fine,  free,  open  piece  of  ground, 
where  he  attends  to  them  and  them  only.  Now,  in  judging,  it  is 
but  natural  that  a  person  should  in  his  mind  advert  to  his  own 
productions,  (so  differently  placed,)  and  be  thus  led  into  an  unin¬ 
tentional  error.  A  nurseryman  is  undoubtedly  a  judge  of  plants, 
but  he  must  make  great  allowances  for  the  multifarious  objects  a 
gardener  has  to  distract  his  attention.  On  the  whole,  I  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  choosing  as  censors  for  each  class,  persons 
actually  engaged  in  that  class.  Thus,  nurserymen  should  judge 
of  nurserymen’s  productions,  private  gardeners  of  private  gar¬ 
deners’,  and  amateurs  the  same  ;  not  selected  from  exhibitors,  as 
is  sometimes  done,  but  appointed  previously  by  the  committee. 

With  respect  to  florist’s  flowers  the  case  is  different,  as  from 
very  necessity  the  professional  florist  must  be  an  efficient  judge. 
Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject,  but  I  will  conclude  with 
one  other  remark.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  lists  of  prizes  pub¬ 
lished  by  Floral  Societies  we  find  the  names  of  the  members  of 
such  societies  to  whom  such  awards  were  made  alone,  while  those 
of  their  gardeners  are  altogether  left  out.  Now,  when  we  consider 
the  merely  nominal  prizes  awarded  at  many  provincial  Shows,  it 
seems  quite  an  anomaly  to  place  it  to  the  account  of  the  employer, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  the  gardener  of  his  principal  aim, 
namely,  the  honour  of  such  award.  It  requires  some  stretch  of 

the  imagination  to  conceive  what  Lord  A - —  can  have  to  do 

with  raising  cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  &c.  or  the  Hon.  Mrs.  B - 

with  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Why  not  place  the 

grower’s  name  on  the  list  as  Mr.  A - ,  gardener  to  Lady  B - , 

in  the  manner  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  ?  This 
may  appear  trivial  to  some,  but  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  gar¬ 
deners  than  may  be  readily  conceived.  It  entails  but  very  little 
more  trouble  on  the  committee,  and  I  feel  persuaded  it  only 
requires  pointing  out  to  be  adopted.  And  I  may  here  mention 
the  necessity  of  having  all  plants  to  which  prizes  are  awarded,  pro¬ 
perly  named,  and  published  in  the  list  of  the  Society,  as  that  is 
the  only  information  of  any  importance  to  the  public  generally. 

R.  P. 
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Mr.  Shearer  read  his  paper  on  the  forcing  of  the  Hyacinth. — 
In  the  beginning  of  October  a  few  are  placed  in  pots  and  glasses, 
preferring  the  single  sorts  for  early  forcing,  which,  if  required, 
could  be  flowered  at  Christmas.  Others  are  planted  at  the  end 
of  October,  and  the  last  succession  about  the  middle  of  November. 
The  pots  upright  thirty-two’s,  about  seven  inches  deep  and  four 
inches  wide  ;  the  soil  half  road-sand  and  half  leaf-mould,  with 
good  drainage,  the  bulb  gently  pressed  into  the  soil  above  the 
brim  of  the  pot.  They  are  placed  on  coal  ashes,  in  any  open 
spare  part  of  the  garden,  covered  eight  inches  with  old  tan  or 
leaf-mould,  as  a  rustiness,  or  canker,  was  produced  on  the  young 
leaves  and  flowers  by  coming  in  contact  with  coal  ashes.  In 
eight  or  ten  weeks  they  will  generally  be  found  in  a  fit  state  to  be 
removed  to  the  greenhouse,  or  any  cold  pit.  From  thence  the 
most  forward  are  removed  to  a  house  in  which  the  temperature  is 
kept  from  60°  to  65°,  and  placed  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
glass.  If  any  showed  indications  of  expanding  their  flowers 
before  the  stem  was  of  sufficient  length  above  the  bulb,  a  piece 
of  grey  paper,  of  the  desired  length  of  the  stem,  was  wrapped 
around  the  pot,  and  then  placed  in  a  cucumber  frame,  with  the 
temperature  from  70°  to  75°.  In  the  latter  end  of  December,  or 
early  in  January,  they  rise  six  or  eight  inches  in  about  ten  days  ; 
if  later  in  the  season,  they  advance  quicker.  When  fully  expanded, 
they  are  taken  to  the  temperature  of  60°,  and  finally  to  the  green¬ 
house.  He  adopts  the  same  practice  with  them  when  grown  in 
glasses  ;  first  placing  them  in  a  dark  room,  to  encourage  the 
protrusion  of  roots,  with  a  change  of  water  once  a  week  until 
they  are  removed  into  the  frame  or  forcing-house,  when  a  fresh 
supply  should  be  given  every  day.  The  constituent  elements  by 
which  plants  are  supported  was  thus  explained  : — That  carbon  is 
obtained  by  them  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  derived  from 
the  atmosphere,  generated  there  by  the  respiration  of  animals, 
and  in  the  soil  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  ;  and  this  with  its 
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compounds  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  inhaled  by  the  leases. 
When  acted  upon  by  heat  and  light,  the  carbon  is  retained  and 
the  oxygen  evolved.  Among  many  other  obseivations,  he  re¬ 
marked  that  the  roots  of  plants  appropriated  for  their  own  support 
the  nutritious  matter  contained  in  the  water,  that  the  residue 
causes  putrefaction,  and  generates  animalcula  destructive  to  the 
roots  and  to  vegetable  life.  Hence  the  necessity  of  changing  the 
water  when  the  Hyacinths  are  in  a  rapidly-growing  state.  He 
produced  on  the  table  two  fine  specimens  grown  in  glasses.  In 
one  of  the  glasses  a  table-spoonful  of  charcoal  was  mixed  with  the 
water,  and  in  the  other  the  same  quantity  of  chalk  (the  carbonate 
of  lime)  ;  by  which  experiments,  repeatedly  tried,  he  proved  their 
efficacy  in  preserving  the  waters  pure  from  the  time  they  were 

put  in  the  glasses  until  after  flowering. 

Mr.  Massie  agreed  with  Mr.  Shearer  that  coal  ashes  injured 
the  tops  of  the  leaves.  He  preferred  old  tan,  as  leaf-mould,  was 
generally  infested  with  slugs.  The  water  he  used  was  preserved 
by  boiling  it.  He  recommended  the  greater  portion  of  the  com¬ 
post  to  be  decomposed  cow-dung  for  growing  them  in  beds. 

Mr.  Sherwood  was  of  opinion  that,  by  ooiling  the  watei,  the 
acid,  if  it  contained  any,  would  be  removed. 

Mr.  Guilfoyle  always  covered  with  leaves :  the  compost  one- 
half  road  scrapings,  one-quarter  cowdung,  and  one-quartei  light 

loam. 

Mr.  Caie  considered  that  the  vegetable  particles  in  water  are 
destroyed,  either  by  boiling,  by  the  admixture  of  lime  or  of 
charcoal,  or  as  directed  by  Mr.  Kerman,  by  a  small  quantit}  of 

nitre  to  perpetuate  its  freshness. 

Mr.  Morse  observed  a  difficulty  in  forcing  the  double  yellows. 
When  removed  from  the  tan,  he  always  covered  them  with  loose 
hay,  to  induce  them  to  throw  up  good  stems.  He  found,  in 
cutting  the  bulbs  of  such  as  did  not  rise  well,  that  they  were 
rotten.  He  was  fearful,  when  the  brown  paper  was  removed, 
that  a  sudden  exposure  to  light  would  injure  the  leaves,  but  in 
all  other  particulars,  he  approved  of  the  essay. 

Mr.  Guilfoyle  alluded  to  the  practice  adopted  in  Holland, 
where  they  were  grown  and  increased  in  soils  naturally  sandy. 
He  used  cow-dung  and  coarse  sand  for  flowering  them  in  beds. 

Mr.  Morse  observed  that,  after  forcing,  the  bulbs  were  not 
restored  to  their  original  vigour  for  three  yeais.  He  planted 
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four  inches  deep  in  cow-dung  and  loam,  and  always  found  it 
difficult  to  produce  good  bulbs  from  offsets. 

Mr.  Caie. — Deep  planting  was  the  best  way  to  restore  them 
to  vigour.  He  detailed  many  systems  which  he  adopted  at 
Woburn  Abbey,  and  believed  that  a  gay  appearance  could  be 
given  to  flower  gardens  in  early  spring,  by  planting  in  beds,  and 
forming  into  groups  of  diversified  colours,  Scillas,  Anemonies, 
Cyclamens,  and  many  other  bulbs  invaluable  for  early  flowering. 

Mr.  Shearer  never  particularly  noticed  any  difficulty  in 
forcing  the  double  yellows.  The  specimens  exhibited  were 
Daniel  O’Connell  and  Princess  Charlotte.  He  tried  to  grow 
them  in  sand  and  in  dark  places,  but  not  with  the  same  success 
as  with  the  system  he  detailed. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  communication  from 
Mr.  Henry  Bowers,  gardener  and  forester  at  Laleham,  near 
Chertsey,  in  answer  to  a  request  to  be  favoured  with  a  detail  of 
his  system  of  growing  Hyacinths  in  moss  : — “  I  procure  a  quantity 
of  sound  bulbs,  such  as  feel  weighty  and  have  a  clean  solid  ring 
at  bottom,  then  number  each  variety,  and  make  a  list  of  all,  as  a 
reference  either  for  the  curiosity  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  or  for 
the  information  of  the  young  gardener.  Thus  prepared,  about 
the  20th  of  October,  I  get  a  quantity  of  the  greenest  moss  ;  if 
matted,  it  must  be  well  separated  with  the  hands  ;  also  a  number 
of  clean  pots  of  three  sizes,  namely,  large  48’s,  large  32’s,  and 
flat  24’s.  Place  an  oyster-shell,  or  a  piece  of  potsherd,  at  the 
bottom  of  each  pot,  and  fill  closely  with  the  prepared  moss,  to 
appear  like  a  heaped  measure.  Take  the  48  size,  and  displace 
with  the  finger  a  little  of  the  moss  in  the  centre,  where  the  bulb 
is  carefully  pressed  in.  As  the  work  proceeds,  rub  a  little  white 
paint  on  the  side  of  the  pot,  and  with  a  lead  pencil  mark  the 
number  of  the  sort  as  per  list,  and  one  letter  signifying  the  colour, 
as  B  for  blue.  Take  the  next  size,  32,  and  in  like  manner  place 
three  bulbs  at  equal  distances,  and  of  three  distinct  colours  ;  next 
flat  24,  in  which  four  or  five  could  be  placed,  the  fifth  to  be 
chosen  the  strongest  and  best,  placed  in  the  middle,  a  little  ele¬ 
vated  in  the  moss,  where  it  gives  a  pyramidal  appearance  to  the 
whole.  The  pots  containing  three  or  four  bulbs  should  be  num¬ 
bered  on  the  side  close  to  the  bulbs,  by  which  they  will  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  known,  the  fifth  marked  with  an  asterisk,  thus  When 
all  are  done  in  this  order,  I  give  them  a  plentiful  watering,  and 
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place  them  in  a  three-light  box,  or  in  a  sheltered  corner  oi  the 
melon  ground,  with  other  bulbs,  covered  with  twelve  inches  of 
coal  ashes  or  old  tan,  and  from  thence  they  are  taken  to  the 
forcing-house  as  required,  until  the  middle  of  March,  when  the 
remainder  can  be  removed  to  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  and 
flowered  for  the  drawing-room.  They  require  plenty  of  air,  and 
protection  from  frost,  watering  to  be  repeated  every  third  day 
in  fine  weather,  and  once  a  week  in  dull  seasons.  I  have  placed 
pans  of  water  under  some,  but  without  any  beneficial  effect. 
Indeed,  after  various  experiments,  I  prefer  the  regular  application 
of  water  as  the  season  will  admit.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks  they 
will  push  forth  sponglets  into  the  moss,  where  they  will  flourish 
vigorously.  The  heat  of  the  rose-house,  or  succession  pine-stove, 
will  bring  them  into  flower  in  three  or  four  weeks  in  December, 
January,  and  February,  and  in  a  much  shorter  period  as  the 
season  advances.  I  always  use  clean  water  of  the  temperature  of 
the  house  ;  and  where  there  is  no  cistern,  vessels  filled  with  water 
placed  in  the  house  during  the  night  will  be  fit  for  use  next 
morning.  When  the  plants  are  in  flower,  they  may  be  placed  in 
a  variety  of  shapes  to  advantage.  They  can  be  placed  in  fancy 
baskets,  as  they  are  extremely  light,  and  the  pots  easily  concealed 
by  strewing  a  little  fresh  moss  over  the  surface, — or  in  the  most 
ornamental  situations,  without  fear  of  injuring  the  furniture, — or 
the  pots  may  be  taken  away  by  turning  the  plant  down  and 
tapping  the  pot  all  round  with  the  hand  until  the  moss  and  roots 
slip  out,  when  they  could  be  placed  in  baskets,  vases,  or  in  other 
ornaments,  without  injuring  the  roots  or  breaking  the  moss. 
Place  some  moss  round  the  sides  to  keep  them  stead}7-,  sprinkle 
the  whole  with  clean  water,  and  remove  them  to  their  allotted 
places.  Having  placed  the  baskets  on  large  tea-trays,  water  to 
be  given  from  a  fine  rose  watering-pot  twice  a  wreek  over  the 
flowers  to  refresh  them,  and  to  renew  their  very  sweet  odour.” — 
He  advised  when  the  plants  are  in  flower  to  take  them  out  of  the 
pots  as  directed,  and  to  pick  all  the  moss  from  the  roots,  then  to 
pass  a  thread  loosely  round  the  roots,  and  to  slip  them  into  the 
glasses  filled  with  water.  When  the  flower  guards  are  put  on, 
all  are  complete  for  windows,  & c.  &c.  the  glasses  to  be  filled  with 
fresh  water  every  third  day. 

[It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  u  West  London 
Gardeners’  Association  for  Mutual  Instruction,”  whose  Secretary, 
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Mr.  Keane,  supplied  us  with  the  above  article,  is  advancing  in  its 
very  quiet,  but  most  useful  way.  Its  object  is  to  bring  forward 
clear  and  simple  statements  of  practical  operations  in  gardening, 
and  disquisitions  on  the  principles  upon  which  they  depend.  A 
great  number  of  the  best  operative  gardeners  are  members,  and 
the  opinions  of  all  are  freely  stated  and  candidly  remarked  upon, 
with  no  other  object  in  view  but  the  advancement  of  the  art.  The 
Society  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  library  for  the  benefit  of  those 
young  members  (and  they  are  many)  who  are  unable  to  purchase 
books  for  themselves  ;  and  we  think  it  would  be  most  praiseworthy 
if  the  more  wealthy  practitioners  and  admirers  of  the  art  were  to 
send  them  a  few.  The  last  quoted  donations  to  them  are  : — 
“  Kollar  on  the  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners,”  by  Mr.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Campden  Hill  ;  “  Lee’s  Introduction  to  Botany,”  from 
Mr.  Stone,  gardener,  Howick  Hall,  near  Alnwick  ;  and  Mudie’s 
Botanic  Annual,”  from  Mr.  Black,  Seedsman  and  Florist, 
Bayswater. — Ed.] 


TO  J.  M.  D. 

This  is  an  operative  gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterhead, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  post-mark.  We  feel  obliged  to  him 
for  his  good  wishes,  his  praises  of  our  Journal,  and  his  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  rapidly  finding  its  way  among  the 
higher  class  in  his  part  of  the  country.  These  matters  we  cannot 
publish  ;  and  as  little  can  we  minutely  state  the  faults  of  those 
empirical  journals  and  other  works  on  Floriculture  which  retard 
instead  of  advancing  it.  It  would  be  also  somewhat  foreign  to 
our  purpose  to  state,  and  by  so  doing  adopt,  the  moral  influence 
of  flowers  and  other  natural  subjects,  above  that  of  “  all  kinds  of 
pulpit  thunder  ;  ”  but  we  must  say,  that  though  J.  M.  D.  is  a 
little  warm  on  this  subject,  he  is  quite  right  upon  the  whole;  and 
it  would  be  well  for  society  that  the  majority  of  people  were  of 
the  same  opinion.  The  laying  out  of  parks  and  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  also  the  decoration  of  cottages  with 
borders  of  flowers,  have  most  happy  effects  upon  the  whole 
character  and  conduct  of  the  peasantry,  as  we  have  verified  by 
our  own  observation.  We  also  agree  with  our  correspondent  in 
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thinking  exotic  plants  the  best  for  these  cottage  decorations, 
because  the  border  flowers  would  be  as  it  were  a  living  book  on 
geography.  J.  M.  D.  is  anxious  to  stimulate  cottage  floriculture 
by  small  prizes,  which  should  be  books,  not  pecuniary  rewards, 
and  offered  by  the  more  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  He 
gives  a  list  of  a  few  books,  together  with  a  more  extended  one  of 
exotic  flowers,  suited  for  cottage  decoration.  For  these  we  have 
no  room,  but,  in  the  meantime,  truth  imposes  on  us  the  pleasing 
duty  of  saying  that  the  plants  especially  are  judiciously  selected. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  STACHYS  SPECIOSA,  AND  COCCINEA. 

BY  MR  P.  N.  DON. 

The  Stachydece  form  the  ninth  tribe  of  the  Labiates.  They 
consist  of  numerous  genera,  sub-genera,  and  species,  one  or 
other  of  which  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  New  Holland.  Many  of  the  restricted  genus 
Stachys  are  common  weeds  in  Britain  ;  but  Speciosa  and  Coccinea 
are  natives  of  South  America,  and  require  the  protection  of  a 
frame  in  winter.  Their  habits  are  rather  coarse  ;  but  their 
spikes  of  flowers,  from  which  the  generic  name  is  derived,  are 
truly  splendid  in  their  colours,  being  of  so  intense  and  brilliant  a 
scarlet,  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  bear  to  look  on  them.  They 
are  highly  ornamental  in  the  greenhouse,  or  for  beds  or  borders  ; 
or,  when  well  grown  and  neatly  tied  up,  no  plant  suits  better  foi 
ornamental  vases. 

They  are  easily  grown,  and  will  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden 
mould  ;  but  if  it  is  rather  rich  they  thrive  better,  only  it  must  not  be 
so  very  rich  as  to  force  them  into  overgrowth  and  prevent  them 
from  flowering.  If  grown  in  beds,  these  must  be  of  considerable 
extent,  as  the  habit  is  so  strong  that  they  would  not  look  well  in 
a  small  bed.  Where  there  is  space  enough  they  are  magnificent, 
and  when  planted  out  in  the  beds  they  should  be  pegged  down, 
and  only  the  flower  spikes  allowed  to  rise  ;  and  as  this  takes 
place  at  every  joint,  the  whole  bed  becomes  one  mass  of  scarlet 
of  the  most  radiant  intensity.  They  are  also  well  suited  for  pots, 
and  especially  for  window  culture  if  properly  treated. 
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Though  one  of  the  species  which  I  have  named  has  been  many 
years  in  the  country,  justice  has  never  been  done  to  its  merits 
and  therefore  I  strongly  recommend  the  figuring  of  them  in  the 
“  Florist’s  Journal,” — as,  though  no  paint  can  do  justice  to  the 
colour,  this  would  bring  them  into  more  notice,  and  one  might 
hope  to  see  them  in  every  flower  garden  and  window,  in  the 
course  of  even  next  season,  and  they  would  be  far  more  orna¬ 
mental  than  many  plants  which  are  high  priced,  and  difficult  to 
flower  and  preserve. 

In  this  country  they  are  frame  perennials,  and  the  best  mode 
of  keeping  and  multiplying  them  is  to  strike  cuttings,  which  is 
readily  done  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  potting  these  in  small 
sixties  when  they  strike  ;  and  shifting  them  alter  a  time  into  larger 
sixties,  in  which  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit; 
until  the  danger  of  spring  frosts  is  over — for  they  follow  the  same 
law  as  many  plants  of  South  and  Central  America,  in  being  easily 
destroyed  by  our  frosts,  though  they  stand  every  other  vicissitude 
of  our  variable  climate.  While  in  the  pots  the  plants  should  be 
trained  in  a  fan  shape,  as  that  prepares  them  for  making  a  better 
appearance  in  the  beds  or  borders.  In  the  latter  situation  each 
shoot  should  be  neatly  tied  to  a  short  stick,  the  sticks  about  six 
inches  apart ;  and  then  the  lateral  shoots  will  show  themselves 
without  any  of  that  crowding  which  destroys  the  beauty  of  a 
flower  garden  when  the  flowers  are  collected  into  bunches.  As 
window  flowers  they  should  also  be  trained  fan-shape,  and  the 
sides  of  the  fan  should  be  alternately  turned  to  the  light,  which, 
indeed,  ought  to  be  the  case  with  all  window  flowers  ;  and  in 
order  to  make  window  flowers  have  a  fine  appearance,  both  from 
the  room  and  from  the  outside,  training  and  arrangement  are  very 
important. 

jS.  Coccinea  is  a  truly  splendid  plant,  with  spikes  about  a  foot 
in  length  \  the  spaces  between  the  whorls  of  flowers  about  an  inch 
long,  and  six  flowers  in  each  whorl.  The  calyx  is  small  and 
entire,  with  five  spinescent  teeth  ;  the  corolla  is  about  an  inch, 
long,  and  of  an  intense  scarlet ;  it  is  divided  into  two  portions  in 
the  limb,  but  the  tube  is  entire.  The  bracteae  are  minute  ;  and 
the  basal  leaves  of  the  whorls  are  linear  and  lancet  shaped  toward 
the  termination  of  the  spike,  but  broader,  partially  cordate  and 
broadly  toothed  at  the  bases.  The  stem  is  quadrangular  and 
hollow ;  the  length  of  the  plant  is  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two 
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feet.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and,  though  justice  has 
never  been  done  to  it,  it  was  introduced  in  1798.  It  continues 
in  flower  from  June  to  December. 

S .  Speciosa  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  CGctinea.  The 
chief  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  spike  is  rather  shorter 
and  the  colour  not  so  intense  as  in  Coccinea  ;  but  still  this  is  a 
splendidly  coloured  flower  ;  and  along  with  some  of  the  more 
intensely  blue  Salvias,  of  the  same  natural  order,  either  species 
would  form  a  most  striking  contrast  in  colour.  Both  require  pro¬ 
tection  from  intense  frost. 

P.  N.  Don. 


THE  WEATHER  FOR  AUGUST. 

Taken  all  together,  the  characters  of  the  seasons,  and  the  successions  of 
the  weather,  for  the  present  year,  are  quite  a  study, — and  one  from  which 
much  instruction  may  be  obtained  on  points  useful  to  cultivators  generally, 
but  more  especially  to  cultivators  of  flowers.  After  intensely  cold,  but  compara¬ 
tively  dry  weather  in  the  end  of  winter  and  the  first  part  of  spring,  drought, 
and  warmth  set  in,  and  produced  a  most  luxuriant,  though  not  a  very 
early  vegetation.  There  were  during  this  part  of  the  season  a  few  reverses 
which  affected  some  articles,  and  more  especially  the  early  blossoms  and  fruits 
of  the  orchard.  These,  however,  had  but  little  effect  upon  anything  else,  so 
that  the  flowering  shrubs  and  herbaceous  bed  and  border  plants  advanced 
gradually,  and  with  that  firmness  which  is  in  a  great  measure  proof  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  season,  and  ensures  a  strong 
and  vigorous  bloom.  Cold  weather  with  frequent  showers  set  in  about  the 
commencement  of  summer ;  and  these  were  more  favourable  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  flowering  plants  than  if  this  part  of  the  season  had  been 
dry,  with  parching  days  and  chilling  nights,  which  are  general  results  of  great 
heat  in  the  early  summer.  The  uniformity  of  temperature  occasioned  by  the 
showers  prevented  an  over-stimulus;  and  thus  the  beauties  of  the  parterre 
advanced  onwards  with  much  steadiness, — surer  than  in  more  stimulating 
seasons,  but,  at  the  same  time,  slower. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  diminished  heat  of  the  summer  may  have  thrown 
our  native  wild  flowers  more  into  growth  of  the  individual,  and  less  into 
flowering  growth,  than  if  the  character  of  the  season  had  been  different ;  but 
in  wild  plants  it  is  the  leaf  which  we  value  more  than  the  flower  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  we  should  say  that  the  season  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  down  and 
the  upland,  and  that  there  was  never  so  much  stagnant  moisture  upon  the 
very  lowest  meadows,  if  at  all  kept  in  decent  order,  as  to  sour  the  vegetation 
there,  or  change  its  character  from  meadow  to  marsh,  as  is  but  too  often  the 
case  upon  slovenly  managed  grounds  in  wet  seasons.  The  showers  alter- 
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nated  with  brisk  winds,  so  that  much  of  the  rain  which  fell  passed  off  in 
vapour,  and  so,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  rains,  the  atmosphere  was,  upon 
the  whole,  dry  and  healthy.  The  same  circumstances  which  were  favourable 
to  the  pastures  were  equally  so  to  the  crops  on  the  cultivated  fields  ;  and  thus 
the  cerealia,  the  legumes,  the  bulbs,  the  tubers,  and  these  parts  of  plants 
which  answer  for  culinary  purposes,  have  all  been  brought  forward  in  great 
abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  true  that  in  so  varied  a  country  as 
Britain  there  is  no  kind  of  weather  equally  favourable  to  all  the  species  of 
wild  and  cultivated  plants  ;  and  hence  the  crops  upon  strong  and  retentive 
clays  may  be  lodged  and  damaged ;  and  those  of  some  places  may  be  injured 
by  smut,  rust,  and  other  small  fungi  which  rainy  weather  calls  into  action  ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  result,  the  circumstances  have  been  highly  favourable 
to  the  average  of  lands ;  and  we  should  say  that  such  a  season  is  highly  useful 
in  pointing  out  to  the  cultivator  what  lands  he  should  plough,  and  what  leave 
in  natural  pasture.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  though  showers 
have  been  frequent,  they  have  been  waterings,  not  drenchings  ;  and  that  in 
the  rainy  districts,  the  rain  which  has  fallen  has  been  much  below  the 
average. 

The  Flower  Garden  is  in  some  respects  a  miniature  of  the  farm,  only  the 
operations  of  the  gardener  are  more  nice  and  varied  than  those  of  the  farmer. 
Still  the  results  which  both  aim  at  are  similar,  and  therefore  the  occupations 
may  be  made  mutually  to  illustrate  each  other.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the 
farmer  is  to  obtain  farinaceous  seeds,  and  tubers,  and  bulbs  in  the  greatest 
quantity  and  perfection  ;  and  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  florist  is  to  obtain  flowers 
with  the  largest,  most  perfectly-formed,  and  most  beautifully-coloured  petals  ; 
so  that,  waiving  the  differences  of  the  vegetables  upon  which  they  operate,  the 
chief  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  florist  stops  short  of  that  stage  which 
the  fanner  looks  forward  to  ;  but  if  the  obtaining  of  seedlings  is  the  object, 
the  florist  carries  forward  his  operations  just  as  far  as  the  other. 

The  greater  part  of  our  flowers,  even  bed  and  border  flowers,  which  are  the 
ones  most  dependent  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  are  natives  of  countries 
whose  climates  are  different  from  ours  ;  and  though  they  in  time  become  to  a 
considerable  extent  acclimated  with  ns,  they  still  retain  the  natural  adaptation 
to  their  own  climate.  Now,  almost  every  country  from  which  flowering  plants 
are  imported  has  a  more  seasonal  climate  than  we  have.  After  the  dormant 
time  of  the  plant  there  is  usually  a  pretty  strong  stimulus  of  heat,  light,  and 
moisture  to  start  it  into  action;  and  then  the  weather  between  the  start  and 
the  flowering  is  such  as  not  to  oversearch  or  overwork  the  plant.  Thus, 
when  it  comes  to  flower  it  is  in  high  vigour  as  a  plant,  and  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  for  flowering.  This  is  the  best  state  both  for  the  flowers  and  the  plant  ; 
for  if  the  plant  is  either  overstarved  or  overgrown  in  the  wood  or  stem,  it  never 
flowers  well ;  and  if  nature  or  art  works  for  an  excessive  flowering,  the  indi- 
vidual  growth  of  the  plant  is  always  weakened,  and  may  be  so  much  weakened 
as  to  die  off*  and  be  unable  to  rally  during  the  next  season.  The  present  year 
has,  we  think,  been  an  average  in  this  way.  For  this  reason  we  beg  of  florists 
to  watch  its  effects;  and  we,  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  shall 
offer  a  few  more  remarks  on  it  next  month. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

As  the  busy  season  of  repotting  is  now  fast  approaching,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remind  cultivators  of  the  necessity  of  a  strict  attention  to  drainage, 
the  importance  of  which  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  ;  and  to  secure 
this,  besides  a  sufficiency  of  sherds  in  the  bottom  of  each  pot,  the  various  soils 
should  be  used  as  rough  as  is  consistent  with  the  natural  habits  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  plant :  and,  in  addition,  it  appears  that  a  great  improvement  might  be 
effected  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pots.  As  they  are  now  made,  a  great  impe¬ 
diment  is  offered  to  the  proper  filtering  of  the  water  through  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  by  a  suction  caused  by  the  water  when  the  pot  is  placed  on  any  flat 
surface.  This  may  be  remedied  by  having  a  rim  round  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
of  depth  and  strength  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  and  this  rim  to  be 
divided  into  three  or  more  segments.  Thus  the  pot  would  stand  on  legs,  as 
it  were,  leaving  a  cavity  for  the  proper  escape  of  water.  It  would  be  no 
hindrance  to  packing  and  but  little  extra  expense  ;  and,  if  required,  the  pot- 
makers  would  soon  produce  them  with  as  much  readiness  as  in  their  present  form. 

Stove. — Let  all  repairs  be  completed  immediately.  Thoroughly  cleanse 
all  parts  of  the  house,  and  repot  all  plants  that  require  it,  observing  the  pre¬ 
vious  directions  for  drainage  ;  prune  back  climbing  plants,  and  lenew  the 
earth  about  their  roots.  In  potting  healthy  plants  the  same  kind  of  soil 
should  be  continued ;  but  if  any  look  sickly,  it  should  be  altered  as  circum¬ 
stances  may  seem  to  require.  The  shifting  here  should  be  concluded  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  that  of  the  next  department.  Finish 
drying  off  Cape  bulbs,  &c.  If  the  weather  continues  warm,  a  free  supply  of 
air  may  still  be  given,  though  cold  nights  must  be  guarded  against. 

Greenhouse. — The  repotting  here  should  commence  as  soon  as  that 
required  for  the  stove  is  finished,  beginning  with  those  which  have  stood  all 
summer  in  the  house.  Use  the  knife  freely  on  all  free-growing  or  ill-shaped 
specimens.  In  lifting  greenhouse  plants  that  have  been  planted  in  the  open 
border,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  as  many  of  the  smaller  roots  entire  as 
possible.  Lifting  is  in  some  cases  an  indispensable  matter,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  open  to  many  objections,  so  that  it  is  preferable  to  propagate  from  such 
plants  than  to  depend  on  them  when  repotted :  of  course  this  only  applies  to 
common  free-growing  plants.  Dry  oft  Gloxinias,  Tropeolums,  Ei )  thrinas, 
and  other  summer  flowering  bulbous-rooted  plants.  Chrysanthemums  may 
be  brought  in  towards  the  end  of  the  month :  give  a  plentiful  supply  of  air 
and  water. 

Flower  Garden. — Dahlias  require  much  attention  to  preserve  them  from 
heavy  winds  and  insects.  The  lateral  shoots  should  be  tied  to  separate  stakes, 
so  as  to  keep  the  plant  open.  Pot  roots  may  be  dried  off.  Take  off  layers  of 
Carnations,  Picottees,  &c.  ;  pot  them  in  small  forty-eight  sized  pots,  two 
plants  in  each  pot.  At  the  end  of  the  month  Auriculas  may  be  placed  in  theii 
winter  quarters;  water  them  gently  as  often  as  required.  The  winter  stock  oi 
Pansies  should  now  be  potted ;  let  the  pots  be  as  small  as  possible.  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  other  Bulbs  for  forcing  should  be  potted  and  plunged  into  a  bed  of 
old  tan  or  ashes  out  of  doors.  Prepare  Tulips  for  planting ;  let  the  ground 
intended  for  them  be  got  into  good  order.  Plant  out  Pinks  and  all  biennials, 

and  sow'  the  seed  of  the  same. 
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June  10.  Wingham  Flower  Show. 

Geraniums,  3  best. ..1.  Fosterii  Rosea,  Sylph,  Matilda;  Rev.  C.  Rayley.  2.  Garth,  Per¬ 
fection,  Beauty  of  Ware,  Climax;  Rev.  C.  Bayley. 

Ditto,  1  best. ..Foster’s  Alicia,  Denne  Denne,  Esq.  . 

Best  3  American  Plants... Kalmia  latifolia,  Kalmia  lucida,  Azalea  glauca ;  Denne 
Denne,  Esq.  _ 

Best  3  Calceolarias  Herbaceous... Magniflora,  Alba-purpurea,  Lady  Antrobus  ;  Rev,  J. 
G.  Hodgson.  _ 

Best  3  Ditto  Shrul)by... Gem,  Arborea  picta,  Victoria;  J.  Godfrey,  Esq. 

Best  3  Annuals. ..Schizanthus  retusus,  Scbizanthus  venustus,  Phlox  Drummondn;  Mrs. 
Papillon. 

Best  3  Cacti...  Ackermannii  Major,  Speciosus,  Speciosissimus  ;  J.  Godtrey,  Esq. 

Best  Cactus. ..Speciosissimus,  Mrs.  Gregory. 

Best  Fuchsia...!.  F.  Fulgens,  Mr.  Sankey;  2.  F.  Chandlerii,  Mrs.  Gregory. 

Best  3  Ericas... E.  umbellata,  E.  linea  nova,  E.  stellata;  Mr.  Keeler. 

Best  Azalea...  A.  Sinensis,  Denne  Denne,  Esq. 

Best  3  Greenhouse  Plants...  1.  Melaleuca  fuEens,  Pimelia  decussata,  Drosera  odoratis- 
sima,  J.  Godfrey,  Esq.  2.  Boronia  serrulata,  Helichrysum  spectabile,  Sollya  heterophylla, 
Mr.  Sankey. 

Best  1  Ditto. ..Hoya  Carnosa,  J.  P.  Plumptre,  Esq.  M.P. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Best  6  Roses. ..1.  Queen  of  Bourbons,  Cr.mson  perpetual, _  Damask  Moss,  Prolific  Moss, 
Petit  Pierre,  Boursault  gracilis;  Lady  Bridges.  2.  Leda,  Mignonne,  Jaune  d  esprit,  Aneur 
de  nerium,  Victorieuse  Luxembourg,  Triumpliante  damask;  J.  Godfrey,  Esq. 

Best  12  Ranunculuses. ..Mr.  Juillion. 

Best  3  Red  Stocks... Brompton,  R.  Brooke,  Esq. 

Best  6  German  ditto. ..Mr.  Sankey.  . 

Best  12  Pansies. ..1.  Imogene,  Victory,  Jewess,  Aurora,  Dr.  Johnson,  Eclipse,  Robin 
Adair,  Cream  Superb,  Peter  Dick,  Highgate  Champion,  Westminster  Abbey  Beauty  oi 
Hitchin;  Rev.  J.  G.  Hodgson.  2.  Victory,  Queen  of  the  Isle,  Eliza,  Page  s  Wellington, 
Sylph,  Carlo  Dolci,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  lago,  Cream  Superb,  Jewess,  Lane  s  Wellington, 

Miss  Sebright;  Rev.  J.  G.  Hodgson.  ,  .  ,  . 

Rest  6  Geraniums. ..Conservative,  King,  Alexandnna,  Joan  o.  Arc,  Siaonia,  E^ee-ia  , 

Rev.  C.  Bayley. 

Best  6  Iris... Mr.  Juillion. 

Bouquet  of  Greenhouse  Flowers. ..J-  P.  Plumptre,  Esq.  M.P. 

Bouquet  of  Hardy  Flowers. ..Lady  Bridges.  3  /-  t. 

Best  Floral  Device. ..Fountain,  Mr.  H.  Branford.  2d  ditto. ..Windmill,  Mr.  G.  Denne. 
Fruits  and  Flowers  numerous. 


June  24.  Hinckley  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society.  An  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  all  kinds  of  horticultural  and  floral  productions  was  opened  by  this 
Society  at  the  Town  Hall,  by  permission  of  the  feoffees.  A  manifest  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  effected  by  the  new  arrangements  entered  into  at  the  last 
general  meeting.  From  the  late  genial  rains  the  specimens  of  eveiy  kind  uere 
very  excellent.  There  was  plenty  of  flowers,  “  sweet  flowers,”  to  attract  the 
ladies — plenty  of  vegetables  to  interest  the  sturdiest  growers  and  plenty  of 
fruits  to  make  all  their  mouths  water  together.  The  cottagers’  department 
was  much  better  supplied  than  usual,  realising  in  some  measure  the  anxious 
hope  of  the  Committee,  as  expressed  in  their  last  year  s  report  that  of 
diffusing  a  taste  for  horticultural  pursuits  amongst  the  humbler  classes. 
The  Pansies  by  Miss  Alkin,  of  Hartshill,  were  finely  grown  and  of  very 
beautiful  kinds.  F.  Dansey,  Esq.  expressed  his  warm  approbation  of  the 
cottagers’  table,  and  Mrs.  Dansey  presented  them  with  a  liberal  donation,  as 
did  also  W.  Milhouse,  Esq.  of  Barwell  House.  The  company  was  very 
numerous,  and  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  necessary  good  effects  oi  such 
a  Society.  The  following  prizes  were  awarded;  — 
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ROSES. 

First  3,  Rev.  J.  Woods ;  second  3,  Mr.  J.  M'Ewan  ;  third  3,  Mr.  G.  Ward. 

Best  Single  Bloom. ..(Coup  d’ Amour)  Mr.  G.  Ward. 

Extra  Prize,  given  by  Mr.  Cole,  of  Rugby,  for  twelve  R.osds  of  not  less  than  G  sorts... 
Mr.  G.  Ward. 

PINKS. 

First  Pan  of  6  Varieties,  containing  Elizabeth,  George  the  Fourth,  Lady  Haggerstone, 
Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  Westlake’s  Hero,  one  Unknown. 

Second  Pan  of  6. ..Mr.  D.  Ward. 

Pans  of  3  Varieties...  1.  Mr.  D.  Ward  ;  2.  Mr.  G.  Ward. 

Pansies  (12  varieties). ..1.  Mr.  T.  Taylor;  2.  ditto,  Mr.  T.  C.  Harris.  Pansies  (G  va¬ 
rieties)...!.  Miss  Alkin,  Hartshill;  2.  ditto,  Mr.  T.  Taylor. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

First  Bouquet. ..Mrs.  W.  M'Ewan ;  second  ditto,  Mrs.  Ward,  Port  House;  third  ditto, 
Miss  Shipman  ;  extra  ditto,  Mrs.  Argent. 

HOUSE  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

1.  Fuchsia  Fulgens,  R.  S.  J.  Winterton,  Esq. ;  2.  Cactus  Jenkinsonia,  Mr.  H.  M.  Ward; 
3.  Calceolaria,  Mr.  J.  M'Ewan;  4.  Cactus  Akermannia,  ditto. 

Geranium...  1.  Mrs.  W.  M'Ewan  ;  2.  Mrs.  G.  Ward. 

COTTAGERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

Cut  Flowers. ..1.  John  Lee  ;  2.  T.  Battison  ;  3.  John  Truslove. 

House  Plants...!,  and  2.  John  Lee. 

July  7.  Leicestershire  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  The 
second  Exhibition  this  season  for  Pinks,  Roses,  Re.  took  place  at  the 
Exchange  Rooms.  Mr.  G.  Hudson’s  two  Seedling  Pinks  of  last  year,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  again  justified  the  high  character  given 
them,  and  when  more  generally  distributed,  cannot  fail  to  be  leading  favourites. 
The  awards  of  the  Judges  were  as  under  : — 

PINKS. — FIRST  CLASS. 

First  Pan  of  6  Pinks. ..Mr.  R.  Marris,  with  Faulkner’s  Duke  of  St.  Alban's,  Greasley’s 
Beauty  of  Leicester,  Bow’s  Suwarrow,  Bossom’s  Elizabeth,  Hudson’s  Duchess  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  Marris’s  Lady  of  the  Lake.  ,  ^  , 

Second  Pan. ..Mr.  G.  Hudson,  with  Faulkner’s  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  Hudsons  Duke  ot 
Devonshire,  Seedling  Red  Laced,  Criterion,  Westlake’s  Hero,  and  Hudson’s  Duchess  of 

Third  Pan... Mr.  G.  Hudson,  with  Faulkner's  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  Bradshaw’s  Green- 
side,  Criterion,  Seedling  Red  Laced,  Westlake’s  Hero,  and  Seedling  Black  and  White. 

PINKS. — SECOND  CLASS. 

First  Pan  of  3. ..Mr.  R.  Marris,  with  Faulkner’s  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  Holmes’s  Coro¬ 
nation,  and  Marris’s  Lady  ol  the  Lake. 

Second  Pan... Mr.  G.  Hudson,  with  Lord  Milton,  Seedling  Purple  Laced,  and  Hudson  s 
Magnificent. 

CLASSES. 

Purple  Laced. ..1.  Hudson’s  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  2.  Bow’s  Suwarrow, 
Mr,  R.  Marris;  3.  Hudson’s  Albion,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  4.  Faulkner’s  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s, 
Mr.  J.  Coleman ;  5.  Faulkner’s  Dreadnought,  Mr.  R.  Marris  ;  6.  Seedling,  Mr.  W.  Musson  ; 
7.  Faulkner’s  Perfection,  Mr.  R.  Marris;  8.  Hudson’s  Little  Benjamin,  Mr.  G.  Hudson. 

'  Red  Laced... 1.  Criterion,  Mr.  J.  Coleman ;  2.  Seedling,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  3.  Seedling, 
Mr.  W.  Musson ;  4.  ditto,  ditto;  5.  Admiral  Codrington,  Mr.  J.  Coleman;  6.  Bossom’s 
Elizabeth,  ditto;  7.  Marris’s  Emma  Louisa;  8.  Rosabel,  Mr.  G.  Hudson. 

Black  and  White,  or  Plain. ..1.  Parry’s  Union,  Mr.  R.  Marris;  2.  Seedling,  Mr.  W. 
Musson  ;  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  R.  Marris  ;  4.  Westlake’s  Hero,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun.  ;  5.  Marris’s 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Mr.  R.  Marris  ;  6.  Seedling,  ditto;  7.  Hudson’s  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Mr.  G.  Hudson  ;  8.  Snowball,  Mr.  R.  Harris,  jun. 

ROSES. 

First,  or  Nurserymen’s  Class...  Best  Pan  of  12,  Mr.  G.  Walker,  Humberstone-road. 
Second,  or  Gentlemen’s  Gardener’s  Class... First  Pan  of  9,  — Bent,  from  the  garden  of 
J.  Biggs,  Esq.;  Second,  ditto,  ditto. 

Third,  or  Amateurs’  Class. ..Best  Pan  of  6,  Mr.  W.  Musson. 

CLASSES. 

Dark  or  Purple. ..1.  Mr.  J.  Smalley;  2.  Mr.  W.  Kelley;  3.  Mr.  G.  Hudson. 

Moss...l.  Rev.  S.  Wigg;  2.  Mr.  Herbert;  3.  Mr.  W.  Kelley. 

Crimson  or  Scarlet...  1.  Mr.  W.  Kelley  ;  2.  ditto  ;  3.  Mr.  W.  Musson. 

Mottled  or  Striped...!.  Mr.  J.  Smalley  ;  2.  Mr.  Herbert ;  3.  ditto. 
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White  or  Blush  White. ..1.  Mr.  W.  Kelley;  2.  Mr.  Herbert;  3.  ditto.  First  12  Pansies, 
Mr.  J.  Coleman.  First  6  ditto,  ditto.  Best  12  Hardy  Flowers,  Mr.  G.  Walker. 

Best  6  Stove  Plants... Mr.  J.  Mott,  Statice  Arborea,  Roella  Formosa,  Ficus  Elastica, 
Acrostychum  Alcicorne,  Streptocarpus  Rhexii,  and  Burchia  Dentata. 

Best  6  Greenhouse  Plants. ..Pimelia  Decussata,  Calceolaria  Punctata,  Erica  Hibberdia, 
Fuchsia  Fulgens,  Ditto  Globosa,  and  Hydrangea  Communis,  Sir  F.  G.  Fowke,  Bart.  (Tester, 
gardener.) 

Second  Ditto. ..Fuchsia  Fulgens  and  Globosa,  Heliotropium  Fulgens,  Pentstemon  Gen- 
tianoides,  Loaza  Aurantiaca,  and  Calceolaria  Grandissima,  George  Shaw,  Esq.  M.D.  (T. 
Christian,  gardener.) 

Balsams  (Extra  Prize). ..Sir  F.  G.  Fowke,  Bart.  (Tester,  gardener.) 

Best  6  Geraniums. ..Coronation,  Nosegay,  Lady  Carlisle,  Maid  of  Athens,  Garth’s  Per¬ 
fection,  and  Alexandrina,  J.  Philips,  Esq.  (T.  Christian,  gardener.) 

Second  ditto... Prima  Donna,  Belladonna,  Vivid,  Lord  Auckland,  Alicia,  and  Splendis- 
sima,  J.  Philips,  Esq.  (T.  Christian,  gardener.) 

Ranunculuses. ..First  pan,  Mr.  W.  Musson  ;  second  ditto,  Mr.  J.  Smalley ;  third  ditto, 
Mr.  W.  Musson. 

Non-Subscribers... Geraniums  from  Mrs.  Goodwin,  Pingle  ;  Pinks  from  Messrs.  Greasley 
and  Co.,  Abbey-gate ;  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  from  Mr.  J.  Cartwright,  Oadby. 

July  9.  Ayrshire  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Society. — The 
second  exhibition  of  this  Society,  for  the  season,  took  place  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Ayr  Anns  Inn.  Amongst  the  more  attractive  displays  was  a  collection 
of  Roses  from  Rozelle,  embracing  a  number  of  hybrids  between  the  China 
and  garden  species,  which  were  greatly  admired,  as  somewhat  rare  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  A  basket,  or  rather  a  pyramid,  of  flowers,  neatly  arranged 
in  moss,  and  consisting  of  upwards  of  300  varieties,  from  Belleisle,  attracted 
general  attention.  A  large  and  very  beautiful  plant  of  Fuchsia  fulgens,  and  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Fuchsia  globosa,  also  from  Belleisle,  presented  a  distin¬ 
guished  appearance.  Amongst  the  fruits,  some  excellent  Strawberries  were 
shown  from  Rozelle,  and  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Imrie,  seedsman.  The  Melons 
were  also  very  excellent  specimens  of  what  can  be  grown  in  our  northern 
climate.  The  judges,  Mr.  Young,  gardener,  Holmes;  Mr.  Rentoul,  gardener, 
Coilsfield;  Mr.  Kay,  Kilmarnock;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  and  Bailie  Wm.  Smith, 
Prestwick,  awarded  the  prizes  as  follows  : — 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Greenhouse  Plants,  best  7...1.  Mr.  Hunter,  gardener,  Belleisle,  for  Erica  Bowieana, 
Erica  ventricosa  var.,  Erica  carnea,  Lechenaultia  formosa,  Pimelia  decussata,  Statice 
puberula,  and  Erythrina  laurifolia.  2.  Mr.  Kirkland,  gardener  to  Mrs.  M’Taggart,  Ayr. 
3.  Mr.  Locke,  gardener,  R,ozelle. 

Heaths,  best  3. ..Mr.  Locke. 

Best  Greenhouse  Plant. ..Mr.  Kirkland,  Erica  ventricosa. 

Pinks. ..1.  Mr.  Locke,  for  Robert  Bruce,  Smith’s  Earl  Grey,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Suwarrow, 
Cook’s  Seedling,  Clorinda,  Paul  Pry,  Florentine,  Frazer’s  Maid  of  Erne,  Rose  Diana, 
Comet,  Limond’s  Napoleon,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  2.  Mr.  M'Bride,  Content.  3.  Mr. 
Kirkland. 

Double  Sweet  Williams. ..Miss  Henderson,  Thornhill. 

Calceolarias... 1.  Mr.  Hunter,  for  Atticu.s,  Gem,  and  Hero.  2.  Mr.  Locke. 

Pansies,  best  7,  4  competitors... 1.  Mr.  Hunter.  2.  Mr.  Locke.  3.  Mr.  Pattison, 
gardener,  Catrine  Bank. 

Ditto,  best  13...1.  Mr.  Hunter,  for  Lord  Douglas,  Lady  Douglas,  Good  Sir  James, 
Ariosto,  Sela,  Lavinia,  Carlo  Dolci,  Rival  Doctor,  Amanda,  Miss  H.  Neill,  Belzoni,  Queen 
Bess,  and  Vesta.  2.  Mr.  Locke. 

Roses... 1.  Mr.  Locke,  for  Franklin,  Violette  Picottee,  Hybrid  fulgens,  Hybrid  unique, 
Hybrid  Becquet,  Celestine,  Reine  des  Hybrids,  Bouquet  cliarmante,  La  Muskowa,  Maid 
of  the  Valley,  Rose  de  Roi,  Seven  Sisters,  and  Gallica.  2.  Mr.  D.  Hunter. 

Ditto  China. ..1.  Mr.  Hunter.  2.  Mr.  Locke.  3.  Mr.  D.  Hunter. 

Ditto,  collection. ..Mr.  Locke. 

Collection  of  Herbaceous  Flowers. ..Mr.  Locke,  this  contained  90  species. 

Ditto  of  Flowers  of  any  sort...  Mr.  Hunter. 

Double  Stocks,  4  competitors... 1.  Mr.  Kirkland.  2.  Mr.  Hunter.  3.  Mr.  Thomas  Ser¬ 
vice,  gardener,  Fairfield  Lodge. 

Verbenas,  collection. ..Mr.  Hunter. 

Calceolaria,  Seedling. ..Mr.  Locke. 

Scarlet  Pelargoniums... 1.  Mr.  Hunter.  2.  Mr.  Locke. 

Petunias. ..Mr.  Hunter. 

Salvia  patens. ..Mr.  Locke. 
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Fuchsia  fulgens... Mr.  Hunter. 

Fuchsias,  best  3. ..Mr.  Hunter,  for  Edmistone  Seedling,  Globosa  major,  and  Globosa 
splendida. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  best  13,  4  competitors...  1.  Mr.  Hunter,  for  Delphinium  Barlowi, 
Pentstemon  gentianoides,  Pentstemon  gentianoides  coccinea,  Alstrcenieria  aurea,  Pent- 
stemon  digitalis,  Campanula  garganica,  Spiraea  japonica,  &c.  2.  Mr.  Locke.  3.  Mr. 

Kirkland.  _  „  . 

Pelargoniums. ..Mr.  Locke,  for  Jewess,  Climax,  Lounde  s  Perfection,  Alexandrma, 

Helen  of  Troy,  and  Alicia. 

Amongst  the  show  articles  the  following  were  particularly  good: — A  beauti¬ 
ful  Tropaeolum  peregrinum,  several  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  fine  Balsams, 
Ca’ceolarias,  Roses,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  from  the  garden  of  Mrs. 
M ‘Taggart,  Ayr  ;  a  number  of  very  fine  plants,  amongst  which  were  Amaryllis 
Johnsonii,  Erica  ventricosa  praegnans,  E.  ventricosa  erecta,  E.  stylosa, 
Campanula  Barrelieri,  and  two  Crassula  coccinea,  from  Corsehill-garden  ;  a 
plant  of  Rbodochiton  volubile,  trained  in  a  horizontal  circle,  which  attracted 
much  attention;  a  trained  Maurandya  Barclayana,  Erica  Bowieana,  Sollya 
heterophylla,  Boronia  serrulata,  Lechenaultia  formosa,  Roella  ciliata,  and 
several  others  equally  fine,  from  the  garden  of  Mrs.  M.  Hamilton,  Ayr;  eight 
fine  Melons,  three  clusters  of  Grapes,  and  several  beautiful  Plants  from  Bel- 
leisle  ;  a  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  Cut  Flowers,  containing  100  sorts 
of  Herbaceous  Plants,  SO  of  Pelargoniums,  &c. ;  several  excellent  Plants,  as 
Fuchsia  Standishii,  F.  fulgens,  F.  multiflora,  F.  erecta,  & c. 

Medals  offered  by  individual  members  of  the  Society  were  gained  as  follows : — 


Stocks,  best  6. ..Mr.  Kirkland. 

Roses,  ditto. ..Mr.  Hunter. 

Salvia  patens. ..Mr.  Hunter. 

Fuchsia  fulgens. ..Mr.  Kirkland. 

Verbena. ..Mr.  Hunter,  for  ILendersonii. 

Rare  Plants,  best  3. ..Mr.  Hunter,  for  Campanula  garganica  alba,  Pentstemon  speciosus, 
and  Stachys  coccinea. 

Best  grown  Plant... Mr.  Hunter,  for  Fuchsia  fulgens. 

Medals  were  awarded  by  the  Society  to  Mr.  Hunter,  for  Greenhouse  Plants, 
the  7  best  Pansies,  and  for  Cherries  ;  to  Mr.  Locke,  for  Roses  and  Pinks  ;  to 
Mr.  Kirkland,  for  Stocks. 


July  13.  Elham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society. — The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  July  13,  when  the  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows:  — 

PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

Best  3  Heaths. ..1.  Mr.  Land.  2.  Mr.  Keeler. 

Best  3  Fuchsias. ..1.  Mr.  Acombs,  gardener  to  the  Archdeacon  Croft.  2.  Mrs.  Papillon. 
Best  ditto. ..Rev.  W.  Brockman. 

Best  6  Geraniums. ..Mr.  Acombs. 

Best  3  ditto...  1.  Mrs.  Papillon.  2.  Mr.  Land. 

Best  3  Balsams. ..Mr.  Land.  \ 

Best  3  Cockscombs... Rev.  W.  Brockman. 

Best  3  Perennials. ..Mr.  Keeler. 

Best  3  Annuals. ..Mrs.  Papillon. 

Best  Climbing  Plant. ..Mr.  Keeler. 

Best  3  Petunias. ..Mr.  Forth. 

Best  Rose. ..Rev.  W.  Brockman. 

Best  Cactus. ..Mr.  Acombs. 

Best  3  Calceolarias... Rev.  W.  Brockman. 

Best  3  Greenhouse  Plants. ..Mr.  Land. 


CUT  FLOWURS. 

Best  6  Roses.. .1  and  2.  G.  C.  Oxenden,  Esq. 

Best  12  Heartsease...!.  Mr.  Keeler.  2.  Mr.  Quested. 
Best  6  Stocks. ..Rev.  W.  Brockman. 

Best  12  Perennials... Mr.  Acombs. 

Best  12  Annuals... Mr.  Acombs. 

Best  Bouquet. ..Mr.  Acombs. 

Best  25  Indigenous  Plants. ..Mr.  Keeler. 

Best  Floral  Device. ..Mr.  Land. 
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July  15.  Crieff  Horticultural  Society. — The  first  meeting  of  this 
Society  for  competition  in  flowers  was  held  in  the  Mason  Lodge.  The  display 
was  rich  and  imposing.  The  Pelargoniums,  Pinks,  Roses,  Calceolarias, 
Pansies,  and  Stocks,  were  beautiful  and  select.  The  bouquets  that  graced  the 
centre  and  ends  of  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  at  once  caught  the  eye  and 
rivetted,  for  a  time,  the  gaze  of  every  visitor. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: — 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 


Pelargoniums,  best  6...1.  Mr.  Campbell,  Ardoch  House,  and  Mr.  Naughton,  Dalhouzie, 
equal.  °2.  Mr.  M'Donald,  Drummond  Castle.  3.  Mr.  Anderson,  Milnearn. 

Seedling...  1.  Mr.  Campbell.  2.  Mr.  Anderson. 

Pinks,  best  6...1.  Mr.  M'Donald.  2.  Mr.  M'Lean,  Auchterarder  House.  3.  Mr. 
Campbell. 

Best  3  ditto. ..1.  Mr.  M'Donald.  2.  Mr.  M'Gregor,  Lawers. 

Seedling,  best. ..Mr.  Campbell. 

Stocks,  10  weeks,  best  3...1.  Mr.  M'Donald.  2.  Mr.  M'Naugliton.  3.  Mr.  M'Gregor. 
Any  other  sort,  best  3  flowers. ..Mr.  Campbell. 

Bouquet  of  Flowers,  the  most  tastefully  put  up...l.  Mr.  M'Donald.  2.  Mr.  M'Naughton. 
3.  Mr.  M'Gregor. 

Roses,  best  6,  different...  1.  Mr.  Gorrie,  Clathick.  2.  Mr.  M'Donald. 

Double  Ayrshire,  best  3...1.  Mr.  Campbell.  2.  Mr.  M'Laren,  Dunira. 

China  Roses,  best  3...  1.  Mr.  M'Donald.  2.  Mr.  Campbell. 

Dahlia,  double,  best  6... 1.  Mr.  M'Laren.  2.  Mr.  Campbell.  3.  M.  M'Donald. 

Hardy  Biennial  and  Perennial  Herbaceous  Plants,  best  6...1.  Mr.  M'Naughton.  2.  Mr. 
Campbell.  3.  Mr.  Anderson. 

Iris,  bulbous,  best  3...1.  Mr.  Campbell.  2.  Mr.  Anderson. 

Calceolaria,  best  4  varieties...  1.  Mr.  M'Gregor.  2.  Mr.  M'Donald. 

Gladiolus,  best  3  varieties. ..Mr.  Anderson. 

Greenhouse  or  Frame  Shrubby  Plants,  in  pots,  best  3...1.  Mr.  M  Donald.  2.  Mr. 


..1.  Mr.  M'Donald.  2. 


M'Laren.  3.  Mr.  Anderson. 

Greenhouse  or  Frame  Herbaceous  Plants,  cut  specimens,  best  3. 

Mr.  Campbell.  ,  T 

Violets,  best  6,  different...  1.  Mr.  M'Donald.  2.  Mr.  M'Lean.  3.  Mr.  M'Laren. 
Seedling,  best  6,  different...!.  Mr.  M'Donald.  2.  Mr.  lnglis,  Strowan. 


Besides  the  articles  brought  forward  for  competition,  we  observed  the  follow¬ 
ing:— From  Mr.  M'Donald,  Drummond  Castle,  some  fine  Cockscombs,  very 
fine  German  Ten-week  Stocks,  and  a  collection  of  splendid  Greenhouse  Plants. 
From  Mr.  M'Lean,  Auchterarder  House,  50  varieties  of  Pinks,  5  double  seed¬ 
ling  Sweet  Williams,  2  varieties  of  Strawberries,  &c.  From  Mr.  M'Naughton, 
Dalhouzie,  2  Fuchsia  Globosa,  Fuchsia  Ricartonii,  Fuchsia  Brewsteri,  2 
Salvia  Patens,  Pelargonium,  Loudon’s  Perfection,  2  Mesembryanthemums, 
Cactus  Ackermanni,  &c.  From  Mr.  Campbell,  Ardoch  House,  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  Pelargoniums,  one  of  which  was  a  seedling  much  admired.  From 
Dunira,  a  beautiful  collection  of  Cactuses,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and 


Dahlias. 


July  16.  Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society. — 
The  fourth  Show  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Friday,  the  16th  of  July,  when 
the  following  prizes  were  awarded: — 

CARNATIONS. 

Scarlet  Bizarres...l.  Willmer’s  Conquering  Hero,  Mr.  Holmes.  2.  Walmsley’s  William 
IV.,  W.  Barnes,  Esq.  3.  Fletcher’s  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Holmes. 

Crimson  Bizarres...l.  Holmes’s  Count  Palini,  Mr.  Holmes.  2.  Holmes  s  C  riterion, 
ditto.  3.  Gregory’s  King  Alfred,  W.  Barnes,  Esq. 

Scarlet  Flakes...  1.  Seedling,  Mr.  Llolmes.  2.  Holmes’s  Lady  Lennox,  ditto.  3.  Gum- 
mery’s  Brilliant,  ditto. 

Purple  Flakes. ..1.  British  Queen,  Mr.  Holmes.  2.  Seedling,  W.  Barnes,  Esq.  3.  Un¬ 
known,  S.  Hunter,  Esq.  „  .  ,  ,  _  ,.i. 

Rose  Flakes... 1.  Ely’s  Lovely  Ann,  Mr.  Holmes.  2.  Smiths  Coronation,  ditto. 

3.  Pullen’s  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  ditto. 

PICOTTEES. 

Red...l.  Wood’s  Marshal  Soult,  Mr.  Holmes.  2.  Unknown,  S.  Hunter,  Esq.  3.  Seedling, 
W.  Barnes,  Esq. 
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Purple. ..1.  Toones’s  Maria,  Mr.  Holmes.  2.  Clark’s  Superior,  ditto. 

Bouquet  of  Flowers. ..Mr.  Clarke. 

Pansies. ..W.  Barnes,  Esq. 

Dahlias...  1.  Suffolk  Hero.  2.  Marquis  of  Lothian.  3.  Springfield  Rival.  4.  Lady 
Fordwich.  5.  Countess  of  Liverpool.  6.  Earl  Grey  ;  Mr.  Clarke. 

Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants...  1.  Acrostichum  Alcicome.  2.  Erica  Reflexa.  3.  Gesnera 
Cooperii;  Mr.  Clarke. 

Cockscomb. ..R.  Ashwin,  Esq. 

Hardy  Annuals. ..Mr.  Clarke. 

Perennials. ..Rev.  J.  Harling. 

cottagers’  prizes. 

Roses  and  Larkspurs... John  Sheppy. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Kalasanthes  Coccinea... Edward  Rudge,  Esq. 


July  19.  Uxbridge  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society. — 
The  Carnation  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  King’s  Arms  Inn,  Ux¬ 
bridge.  The  show  was  small,  but  the  flowers  were  of  the  best  quality.  Prizes 
awarded :  — 

1.  Mr.  Milliner,  Sunburv,  for  Hale’s  Prince  Albert,  Mood’s  Milliam  the  Fourth,  Brooks’s 
Flora’s  Garland,  Cartwright’s  Rainbow,  Millmer’s  Solander,  Millmer’s  Hero  of  Middlesex, 
Strong’s  Duke  of  York,  Millmer’s  Bishop  of  London,  Ely’s  Earl  of  Mexborough,  Ely’s 
Lady  Ewby,  Paugh’s  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Wallace’s  Beauty  of  Bradley.  2.  Mr.  Alloway, 
Sonning,  names  not  given.  3.  Mr.  Weeden,  Hillingdon,  for  Smith’s  Marquis  of  Chandos, 
Strong’s  Duke  of  York,  Holmes’s  Comtesse  Pauline,  Lovegrove’s  Louisa,  Millmer’s  Con¬ 
quering  Hero,  Millmer’s  Endymion,  Young’s  Earl  Grey,  Hogg’s  Lady  Stanley,  Millmer’s 
Bompland,  Millmer’s  Cambyses,  Fry’s  Leonidas,  Fletcher’s  Lord  Anson.  4.  Mr.  Thunber, 
Southall,  for  Strong’s  King,  Smith’s  Marquis  of  Chandos,  Fry’s  Leonidas,  Millmer’s  George 
the  Fourth,  Norman’s  Mrs.  Smith,  Strong’s  Laincour,  Earl  Grey,  Wilimer’s  Conquering 
Hero,  Sir  George  Crewe,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Thunber’s  Earl  of  Eldon,  Lord  Byron.  5.  Mr. 
King,  Iver,  for  Millmer’s  Duke  of  Sussex,  Willmer’s  Conquering  Hero,  Caroline,  Telema- 
chus,  Lady  Howe,  Bompland,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Strong’s  King,  Paul  Pry,  Millmer’s  Versi¬ 
color,  and  one  unknown. 

Two  Seedlings  were  exhibited...  1.  Mr.  Attwell.  2.  Mr.  Millmer — neither  of  which 
elicited  much  attention. 

July  20.  "Worcester  Horticultural  Society. — The  last  Show  hut  one 
of  this  season  took  place  on  Tuesday,  July  20.  List  of  prizes  : — 

CARNATIONS. 

Stands  of  6  Blooms. ..1.  Mr.  Holmes.  2.  Mr.  Biddell.  3.  Mr.  Brown. 

Scarlet  Bizarre. ..1.  Milde’s  Standard  of  Perfection,  Mr.  Brown.  2.  Hepworth’s  Leader, 
Mr.  Holmes.  3.  Earl  of  Mexborough,  Mr.  Biddell.  4.  Aston’s  Shakspere,  Mr.  Brown. 

Crimson  Bizarre...!.  Holmes’s  Count  Palini,  Mr.  Burlingham,  2.  Biddell’s  Lucretia, 
Mr.  Brown.  3.  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Brown.  4.  Paul  Pry,  Mr.  Brown. 

Scarlet  Flake. ..1.  Brown’s  Freedom,  Mr.  Brown.  2.  Mood’s  Comet,  Mr.  Jauncey.  3. 
Jaunce3r's  Mrs.  Berkeley,  Mr.  Jauncey.  4.  Gummery’s  Brilliant,  Mr.  Biddell. 

Purple  Flake...  1.  Holmes’s  Mary  Ann,  Mr.  Biddell.  2.  Jauncey’s  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Jauncey.  3.  British  Queen,  Mrs.  Brown.  4.  Jauncey’s  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Mr. 
Jauncey. 

Rose  Flake. ..1.  Pullen’s  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Mr.  Brown.  2.  Ely’s  Lovely  Ann.  Mr. 
Holmes.  3.  Malpas’s  Lady  Grey,  Mr.  Holmes.  4.  Brooks’s  Flora’s  Garden,  Mr.  Biddell. 

PICOTTEES. 

Stands  of  6  Blooms...  1.  Mr.  Biddell.  2.  Mr.  Holmes. 

Single  Blooms,  Red...  1.  Marshal  Soult,  Mr.  Holmes.  2.  Lord  Sondes,  Mr.  Brown.  3. 
Lord  Deerhurst,  Mr.  Brown. 

Purple...  1.  Pullen’s  Lady  Peel,  Mr.  Biddell.  2.  Gibbon’s  Milliam  IV.,  Mr.  Biddell. 
Collections...  1.  Mr.  Smith.  2.  Mr.  Burlingham. 

Balsams... 1.  Mrs.  Morton.  2.  Mrs.  Morton. 

Stove  Plants... 1.  Gloxinia  Rubra,  Mr.  Smith.  2.  Bilbergia  Gran  ifiora,  Earl  Coventry. 
Greenhouse  Plants...  1.  Crowea  Saligna,  Mr.  R.  Smith.  2.  Ilelichrysum  Fulgidum,  Rev. 
G.  Moodcockr  3.  Lilium  Longiflorum,  Mr.  Smith. 

Geraniums...  1.  Mr.  Burlingham.  2.  Mr.  Burlingham. 

Cape  Heaths...  1.  Erica  Raaiata,  Mr.  Smith.  2.  E.  Mutabiiis,  Mr.  R.  Smith.  3.  Mr. 
Smith. 

Nosegay. ..Mr.  Keeley. 

Hardy  Annuals...  1.  Phlox  Drummondii,  Rev.  G.  Woodcock.  2.  Clintonia  Pulchella, 
Rev.  G.  Woodcock.  • 

Dahlias. ..1.  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Mr.  R.  Francis.  2.  Egyptian  King,  Mr.  R.  Francis. 
3.  Ansell’s  Unique,  Mr.  T.  Hooke,  jun.  4.  Lewisham  Rival,  Mr.  Stanton.  5.  Lady  Ford- 
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wicTi,  Earl  Coventry.  6.  Miss  Johnson,  Mr.  Cook.  7.  Springfield  Rival,  Earl  Coventry. 
8.  Hope,  Earl  Coventry.  1.  Kate  Nickleby,  Mr.  Cook.  10.  Unknown,  Mr.  Jauncey.  11. 
Sykes’s  Diana,  Rev.  G.  Woodcock.  12.  Unknown,  Earl  Coventry. 

July  20.  Caledonian  Horticutural  Society. — The  second  Competi¬ 
tion  Meeting  of  the  Season  was  held  at  the  Experimental  Gardens,  Inverleith. 
The  display  of  Plants  was  extensive  and  brilliant.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows  :  — 

Shrubby  Exotics. ..1.  Mr.  John  Addison,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford,  for 
Clematis  Bicolor,  Epacris  Grandiflora,  Statice  Arborea,  and  Erica  Vi ridiflora.  2.  Mr.  John 
Young,  gardener  to  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.,  Newington  Lodge,  for  Llelichrysum  Proliferum, 
Statice  Arborea,  Clematis  Bicolor,  and  Pimelea  Decussata. 

Finest  kinds  of  Fuchsia,  exclusive  of  varieties  of  F.  Fulgens,  Mr.  John  Downie, 
gardener  to  General  Robertson,  Canaan  Bank,  for  F.  Virgata  and  F.  Globosa. 

Hybrid  varieties  of  Fuchsia  Fulgens. ..1.  Mr.  Peter  Thomson,  gardener  to  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate  Rutherfurd,  at  Craigiehall,  for  two  Seedlings  of  great  beauty.  2.  Mr.  Young, 
Newington  Lodge,  for  F.  Standishii  and  F.  Greyiana. 

Tropical  Orclrideous  Plants. ..1.  Mr.  George  Stirling,  gardener  to  Lord  Melville,  Melville 
Castle,  for  Miltonia  Spectabilis  and  Cattleya  Forbesii.  2.  Mr.  Robert  Middleton,  gardener 
to  Dr.  Neill,  for  Oncidium  Pulvinatum  and  O.  Pumilum. 

In  Cape  Heaths  there  were  seven  competitors,  each  producing  four  species,  and  the 
plants  were  of  the  most  beautiful  description.  Three  awards  were  made...l.  Mr.  John 
Gow,  gardener  ta  Count  Flahault,  for  Erica  Spuria,  Comosa  Alba,  Jasminiflora,  and  Ven- 
tricosa.  2.  Mr.  David  Fowlis,  gardener  to  Mr.  Blair,  for  E.  Ventricosa,  Alba,  Ventricosa 
Superba,  Tricolor,  and  Metulaeflora.  3.  Mr.  Stirling,  for  E.  Prsegnans,  Ventricosa,  Shan- 
noniana,  and  Comosa  Alba. 

For.  American  Verbenas,  a  premium  was  voted  to  Addison,  for  V.  Melindres  Superba, 
Grandiflora,  Coccinea,  Hendersonii,  Albicans,  and  Buistii,  the  specimens  being  large  and 
finely  trained. 

For  the  best  recently  introduced  Exotic  Perennial  a  premium  was  assigned  to  Mr. 
Young,  the  plant  being  Angelonia  Grandiflora. 

The  display  of  Pelargoniums  vTas  magnificent;  there  being  six  competitors,  and  each 
competitor  producing  six  plants  in  pots,  covered  with  splendid  flowers.  The  committee 
made  three  awards...].  Mr.  John  Reid,  for  Garth’s  Perfection,  Sylph,  Beatrice,  Jehu, 
Urania,  and  R,oseum  Elegans.  2.  Mr.  Downie,  for  Conservative,  Sylph,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Grand  Duke,  Foster’s  Rosy,  and  Garth’s  Perfection.  3.  Mr.  Young,  for  Gaines’s  King, 
Gaines’s  Masterpiece,  Foster’s  Sylph,  Prima  Donna,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Louis  Quatorze. 
And  for  a  Seedling  of  merit,  off  Alicia,  an  extra  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Young. 

The  show  of  Pinks  was  likewise  brilliant.  Two  premiums  were  awarded... 1.  Mr.  George 
James,  of  Pilrig,  wdiose  twenty  flowers  were,  Princess  Victoria,  Omnibus,  Mary,  George 
IV.,  Queen  Victoria,  Neptune,  Warrior,  Village  Maid,  Robert  Burns,  Candidate,  Miss 
Johnstone,  Conqueror,  Prince  Albert,  Black  Prince,  Minibus  Splendens,  Egyptian  Prince, 
Pattison’s  Queen  Victoria,  Rival  Duke,  and  Suwarrow’.  2.  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson,  for 
Falconar’s  Jupiter,  Rose  Diana,  Paisley  Reform,  Onynibus,  Pattison’s  Queen  Victoria, 
Falconar’s  Calceolus,  Hastie’s  Queen,  John  Bull,  and  the  following  sorts,  raised  at 
Dalmeny  Park  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  Lady  Waterford,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  Lady  Anson,  Lady  Louisa  Primrose,  Lady  Theresa,  Mrs.  Pattison,  Frederica, 
Lady  Anne  Primrose,  Charlie,  and  Queen  Victoria. 

The  prize  for  the  finest  recently  introduced  Annual  Flovrer  vras  assigned  to  Mr.  Gow, 
for  Portulaca  Thellusonii. 

For  a  stand  of  French  and  African  Marigolds,  of  large  size  and  great  beauty,  a  premium 
was  voted  to  Mr.  Peter  Gemble;  and  for  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  early  Dahlias, 
another  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James. 

July  21.  Colchester  Horticultural  Society'. — The  second  Show  this 
season  took  place  at  Mr.  Jenkin’s  Rooms  and  Pleasure  Grounds,  St,  John- 
street.  The  various  productions  of  Flowers  and  Plants  were  excellent,  hut  the 
competitors  not  so  numerous  as  could  have  been  desired. 

flowers  and  plants. — (Judges,  Dr.  M‘Lean,  Messrs.  Norman  and  Bunting.) 

Geraniums,  best  6,  in  pots,  named  sorts...  1.  Mr.  W.  Cant,  for  Alexandrina,  Sylph, 
Rubens,  Grand  Duke,  Lady  Murray,  and  Cant’s  Seedling.  2.  G.  Round,  Esq.,  for  Sylph, 
Beauty  of  Ware,  Alexandrina,  Lady  Palmer,  Garrett’s  Pearl,  Louis  Quatorze. 

Miscellaneous  Plants,  best  12,  in  pots,  named  species...!.  Mr.  W.  Cant,  for  Russellia 
Juncea,  Thunbergia  Leucantlia,  Alata,  Aurantiaca,  Fuchsia  Fulgens,  Ricartonii,  Petunia 
Triumphans,  Cant’s  Seedling,  GesneraPhacelioides,  Manettia  Cordata,  VerbenaSplendens, 
Horticultural  Society’s  Dark  Crimson.  2.  G.  Round,  Esq.,  for  Fuchsia  Fulgens,  Globosa 
Major,  Refiexa,  Smith’s  Grandiflora,  Justicia  Carnea,  Malva  Rubra,  Abutilon  Striatum, 
Verbena  Drummondii,  Euphorbia  Splendens,  Erica  Bowieana,  Ardisia  Crenulata,  Sollya 
Heterophylla. 

Seedling  Calceolaria... Mr.  Louden,  gardener  to  Gen.  Rebon. 
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Specimen  Plant... 1.  Mr.  Cant,  Erythrina  Crista-galli.  2.  G.  Round,  Esq.,  Russellia 
Juncea. 

Nosegay. ..Mr.  J.  Head. 

Cut  Flowers... 1.  Mr.  W.  Cant.  2.  Mr.  Urpeth.  3.  Mr.  Head. 

Balsams,  best  6,  in  pots... 1.  Mr.  Barrell.  2.  Mr.  W.  Cant. 

Cockscombs,  best  4...1.  R.  M.  Savile,  Esq.  2.  Mr.  Fearis. 

Seedling  Picottee,  best. ..Mr.  W.  Cant. 

extra  prizes. 

For  the  best  Design,  R.  M.  Savile,  one  vol.  of  the  “  Botanist,”. ..Mr.  W.  Cant. 

For  ihebest  Melon,  A.  M‘Lean,  Esq.,  president,  One  Guinea, ...Mr.  H.  Golding. 

For  the  best  6  Balsams,  G.  Round,  Esq.,  vice-president,  Half  a  Guinea. ..Mr.  Barrel!. 
For  the  best  6  Cockscombs,  G.  Round,  Esq.,  Half  a  Guinea. ..Mr.  Louden. 

cottagers’  prizes. 

Nosegay,  best...  1.  G.  Johnson.  2.  R.  Johnson. 


July  21.  Musselburgh  Horticultural  Society.  The  secoud  Meeting 
for  this  season,  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  July.  Prizes  : — • 

Best  Pelargoniums...!.  Charles  M'Intosh,  gardener  to  John  Tod,  Esq.  2.  William 
M‘ Auslane,  gardener  to  Admiral  Sir  David  Milne,  the  kinds  being  Fosteria  Rosea.  Garth’s 
Perfection,  Climax,  Dennis’s  Perfection,  Jewess,  Joan  of  Arc,  Alicia,  and  Lord  Hill. 

Best  Garden  Roses... 1.  Charles  MTntosh.  2.  Wm.  Denholm,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  For¬ 
rest,  Bart. 

Best  Exotics...  1.  Wm.  Melville,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  G.  Suttie,  Bart.  2.  Thomas  Dunn, 
gardener  to  James  Bridges,  Esq.,  Bellfield. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. ..1.  Thus.  Dunn.  2.  John  Liddell,  gardener,  Canaan  House. 

Best  Anterrhinums...l.  John  Clark,  gardener  to  Col.  Spens.  2.  James  Hopkirk,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  C.  D.  Ferguson,  Bart. 

Best  6  Irises...  1.  James  Hopk’rk.  2.  Thomas  Dunn. 

Best  3  Balsams...  1.  Thomas  Dunn.  2.  John  Logan,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Moodie. 

Best  4  Stocks. ..1.  John  Logan.  2.  Wm.  M'Auslane. 

Best  6  Pinks. ..1.  James  Gilmour,  Mary  Cottage,  Trinity.  2.  John  Liddell. 

Best  6  Seedling  Pansies... 1.  James  Gilmour,  for  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  Mary 
Howitt,  Mary  Thomson,  Miss  Neill,  and  Sir  J.  Vandeleur.  2.  James  Muir,  gardener  to 
W.  M.  Inues,  Esq. 

July  22.  Boston  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  second 
exhibition  for  the  present  year  took  place  in  the  Saloon  at  auxhall  Gardens. 
The  Plants  exhibited  were  of  very  choice  description. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  : — 

H.  Rogers,  Esq.,  9,  for  Dahlias,  Roses,  Bouquet,  French  and  African  Marigolds,  Pansies, 
Fuchsia,  Picottee.  R.  Collis,  Esq.,  7,  Stove  Plant,  Geranium,  Cockscombs,  Balsams, 
Fuchsia  Mrs.  Garfit,  3,  Petunia,  Herbaceous  Plant,  Fuchsia.  Mr.  Rylatt,  3,  Dahlias, 
Carnations  and  Picottees,  Pansies.  W.  Garfit,  jun.,  Esq.,  2,  best  Greenhouse  Plant  in 
flower,  Roses.  Rev.  M.  Robinson,  2,  rarest  Plant,  best  Stove  Plant  in  Flower.  Mr.  W. 
Caister,  2,  Geranium,  Calceolaria  Herbaceous.  Mr.  Oldman,  2,  Carnations  and  Picottees, 
French  Marigolds.  One  each  to  Mr.  C.  Pocklington,  Greenhouse  Plant  in  Flower;  Mr. 
Joyce,  Stove  Plant  in  Flotver;  and  Mr.  Taylor,  Pansies. 

July  22.  Wisbech  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  very  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  the  company  was  very 
small,  and  the  articles  exhibited  were  of  rather  an  inferior  description.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded : — 

Carnation... Mr.  Hulton,  Lynn. 

Picottee. ..Same. 

Collection  of  ditto,  not  less  than  8. 

Fuchsia... H.  Jackson,  Esq. 

Collection  of  Pansies... Mr.  P.  Ward. 

Collection  of  Roses,  not  less  than  12. ..Rev.  W.  G.  Townley. 

Second  best  ditto. ..Mr.  N.  Taylor. 

The  best  Collection  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  not  less  than  8,  different. ..W.  Feckover,  Esq. 

Second  best  ditto. ..Mr.  Wm.  Woodcock. 

The  best  Collection  of  12  different  Annuals. ..W.  Peckover,  Esq. 

Second  best  ditto. ...Mr.  N.  Taylor. 

The  best  Exotic  in  Flower. ..W.  Peckover,  Esq. 

The  best  Dahlia  in  Flower... Mr.  F.  Hulton. 
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The  best  G  Balsams,  most  varieties... Mr.  William  Woodcock.  . 

By  B.  Maund,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  the  large  paper  edition  of  the  “  Botanic  Garden  tor  18^ 
for  the  best  collection  of  not  less  than  20  species,  cut  or  in  pots,  of  the  Mowers  oi  Haidy 
Annuals,  or  Perennial  Herbaceous  Plants  or  Shrubs. ..Wm.  Peckover,  Hsq. 

cottagers’  prizes. — By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Townley. 

Hydrangeas... Jas.  Royal,  Wisbech. - Ditto,  —  Beal,  Leverington. 

Fuchsia...  —  Denton,  Wisbech. 


July  23.  Spilsby  and  Neighbourhood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society. — The  second  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Town- hall.  In 
consequence  of  the  extremely  unfavourable  state  ot  the  weather,  the  company 
from  a  distance  was  not  quite  so  numerous  as  on  formei  occasions.  I  he 
show  of  flowers  was  good. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded: — 


FLOWERS. 

Rev.  J.  Spence,  East  Real,  31,  for  Dahlias,  Stove  Plants  in  flower,  Geranium,  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Herbaceous  Plants,  Balsams,  Roses,  Cut  Exotic  and  Hardy  Flowers,  Carnations  and 
Picottees,  Annual  in  pot,  second  rarest  Plant,  newest  Plant,  Succulents  in  flower,  \  erbena, 
Fuchsias,  second  best  Bulb  of  any  kind,  Exotic  Creeper,  Lobelia.  Mrs.  Ii.  Brackenbuiy, 
Scrimsby.  17,  for  Dahlias,  Stove  Plant  in  flower,  Greenhouse  Plants  in  flower.  Geraniums, 
Calc  eolarias,  Petunias,  Exotics,  rarest  Plant,  Verbena,  best  Bulb  of  any  kind,  Gloxinias. 
J.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Addlethorpe,  6,  for  Roses,  French  and  African  Marigolds,  Pansies,  Geia- 
niums.  Mrs.  Barker,  Spilsby,  5,  for  Stove  Plant  in  flower,  Greenhouse  Plant  m  flover, 
Veibena,  Fuchsia,  flowering  Greenhouse  Shrub.  Mrs.  Massmgberd,  Gunby,  2,  foi  Roses, 
third  best  Bulb  of  any  kind.  Rev.  J.  Walls,  Boothby,  2,  for  Pansies  Pinks.  Mrs.  M add  - 
son,  Partney,  2,  for  Pansies.  One  each  to  Mrs.  Brackenbuiy,  Usselby,  forF^cliMan- 
golds.  Mrs.  Rawnsley,  Halton,  for  Cut  Exotic  and  Hardy  Flowers.  Mrs.  W .  Walker  and 
Mrs.  Soulby,  Spilsby,  for  Pansies. 

cottagers’  prizes. 

Prizes  for  Vegetables,  Fruit,  and  Flowers,  were  awarded  to  Francis  Johnson,  East 
Real,  5.  Joseph  Parker,  East  Real,  5.  George  Bogg,  Burwel),  5.  Joseph  Scarber, 
Spilsby,  4.  Richard  Goodwin,  Toynton,  4.  Thomas  Baslingtcm,  Spilsby,  4.  John  Dicken¬ 
son,  Hundleby,  3.  Mary  Olden  Dunham,  Spilsby,  3.  fho"iasf  V<|re,’  Hundieby,  3. 
William  Rendall,  Spilsby,  2.  George  Smith,  Spilsby,  2.  John  1  lant, Spilsby, J 2. 

Motson,  East  Real,  2.  John  Wilkinson,  Scremby  2.  George  Badley,  Spilsby,  2. 
—  Snowdon,  Halton,  2.  Thomas  Roberts,  East  Real,  2.  John  Rnkham,  Saemhy,  2. 
John  Ironmonger,  Scremby,  2.  One  each  to  Samuel  Whitworth,  Hundleby  ;  Mark  Bush, 
Scremby;  James  Riches,  Spilsby;  John  Woodward,  Halton;  Ann  Toynton,  East  Real, 
Elizabeth  Moody,  East  Real;  Susan  Motson,  East  Real. 


July  23.  Devon  and  Exeter  Floricultural  Society.— The  Carnation 
and  Picottee  Exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the  pleasure  ground  of 
C.  Brutton,  Esq.,  Northernhay-place,  Exeter.  Among  the  contributors  were 
Mr.  Colson,  of  Baring  Crescent,  who  sent  a  splendid  collection  of  Carnations 
and  Picottees,  and  so  numerous  as  to  occupy  the  entire  ot  one  of  the  mar¬ 
quees ;  as  a  whole,  these  were  considered  the  best  collection  of  these  flowers 

ever  seen  in  the  Yv  est  of  England. 

The  Prizes  awarded  were  as  follows  :  — 


premier  prizes. — (Given  by  Mr.  Villmer,  of  Sunbury,  Open.) 

Carnations,  best  stand  of  9  Blooms,  a  Piece  of  Va'“e.T™  f  uineas...Mn  Colson 

nf  Baring-crescent  lor  Willmer’s  Conquering  Hero,  Wakefield  s  Paul  Pry,  Hutton  s  Duite 
of  Wellington,  Wood’s^ William  IV.,  Lady  Barrington,  Leighton’s  Atlas,  Foxhunter, 

BprSteSef ’ tes/SIdS  ^Blooms,  a  Piece  of  Plate,  value  Two  Guineas...Mr.  Colson, 
ditto,  for  Jacques’s  Meteor,  Ophelia,  Agrippina,^  Colonel  of  the  Guards,  Plenipotentiary, 
Erin-go-bragh,  Mary  Ann,  Cox’s  Carthage,  Jean  Thoum. 

PRIZES  OPEN  TO  SUBSCRIBERS  ONLY. 

Carnations,  best  stand  of  9  Blooms,  a  Piece  of  Plate,  value  Two  Guineas...Mr.GrifIin, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Wells,  Cowley-place,  for  Willmer  s  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  Wonder  of  the 
World,  Willmer’s  Clytemnestra,  Conquering  Hero,  Paul  Pry,  Queen  of  the  Roses,  Will 
mer’s  Diomede,  Jacques’s  Georgina,  and  Ely’s  Bright  Venus. 

Picottees,  best  stand  of  9  Blooms,  a  Piece  ot  Plate,  ditto... Mr.  Giiffin,  for  Willmei  s 
Zimmerman,  Agrippina,  Erin-go-bragh,  Magnum  Bonum,  Willmer  s  Acantha,  Beauty 
Hemmingford,  Plenipotentiary,  Wood’s  Sir  R.  Hussey,  and  Strongs  Estbei. 
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Best  G  Carnations,  5s.. ..Mr,  R.  Webber,  Silverton,  for  Willmer’s  Conquering  Hero, 
,  Memnon,  Moore’s  William  IV.,  Jacques’s  Iris,  Brookes’s  Claudius,  and  Earl  Grey. 
Second  best  ditto,  3s.  Gd _ Mr.  R.  Webber. 

Best  6  Picottees,  5s.. ..Mr.  R.  Webber,  for  Jacques’s  Meteor-,  Giddon’s  Don  Juan,  Will¬ 
mer’s  Mary  Ann,  Seedling,  Lady  Plymouth,  and  a  Seedling.  Second  best  ditto,  3s.  Gd.... 
Mr.  R.  Webber. 


plants. 

Best,  miscellaneous  collection,  10s.  6</....Mr.  Griffin.  Amongst  Mr.  Griffin’s  plants  were 
very  fine  specimens  of  Elichrysum  Proliferum,  Erica  Tricolor,  Erica  Irbyana,  Erica  Ampul- 
lacea,  Erica  Juliana,  Erica  Viridifiora,  Erica  Ventricosa  Superba,  Dryandra  Plumosa, 
Grevillea  Robusta;  Geraniums.  Sylph,  Priory  Queen,  Gem  of  the  West,  Bride  of  Devon, 
and  Conservative.  Second  ditto,  7s.  Gd... Mr.  Elmes,  gardener  to  H.  Porter,  Esq.,  Winslade. 
Third  ditto,  5s.. ..Mr.  J.  Clark,  Paris-street. 

Geraniums,  best  collection,  7s.  Gd. ...Mr.  James  Clark.  Second  ditto,  5s....Mr.Griffin. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  best  collection,  5s.. ..Mr.  J.  Clark. 

Roses,  best  collection;  5s.. ..Mr.  H.  Elmes  Second  ditto,  3s.  6<L,  ditto. 

Heartsease,  best  collection  of  24,  5s.. ..Mr  Jas.  Clark.  Second  ditto,  Mr.  Colmati, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Barham. 

Bouquet,  best,  5s  ...Mr.  H.  Elmes. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

To  Mr.  Griffin,  for  Roses;  to  J.  B.  Sanders,  Esq.,  for  Plants;  and  to  Mr.  Elmes,  for 
Dahlias. 

A  very  beautiful  collection  of  Heartsease  (not  exhibited  for  a  prize),  from  the  garden  of 
of  W.  Couch,  Esq.,  Swiss  Cottage. 

There  was  also  a  splendid  collection  of  plants  sent  by  Messrs.  Sclater,  com¬ 
prising  Gesnera  Cooperii,  Abutilon  Striatum,  Fuchsia  Youellii  (very  fine  and 
new),  Eximia,  Gloxinia  Grandiflora,  Anagallis  Cserulea  Grandiflora,  Cassia 
Multiflora.  A  splendid  collection  of  Heartsease,  also  a  very  fine  collection 
of  Carnations. 


July  26.  Biggleswade  Horticultural  Society.  The  summer  Show  was 
held  in  the  New  Schoolrooms,  on  Monday,  the  26th  of  July.  The  following 
prizes  were  awarded  : — 

CARNATIONS. 

Best  6. ..1.  Mr.  F.  Barrenger,  Bedford,  for  Lydia,  Barrenger’s  Surprise,  Lovely  Ann, 
Hcpworth’s  Leader,  Barringer’s  Masterpiece,  and  Queen  of  Sheba.  2.  Mr.  W.  Pope,  Big¬ 
gleswade,  for  Queen  of  Sheba,  Wood’s  William  the  Fourth,  Christian’s  William  the  Fourth, 
Moor’s  William  the  Fourth,  Alfred,  and  Paul  Pry.  3.  Mr.  Garratt,  for  Alfred.  Lascelles’s 
Queen  of  Sheba,  Wood’s  William  the  Fourth,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Christian’s  William 
the  Fourth,  and  a  Seedling  named  Defiance  C.  B. 

Be-t  of  any  sort. ..Mr.  Pope,  for  Paul  Pry. 

Best  Seedling. ..Mr.  Barrenger,  for  Masterpiece  C.  B.,  a  first-rate  flower. 

PICOTTEES. 

Best  6...1.  Mr.  Garratt,  for  Wood’s  Queen  Victoria,  Wood’s  Agrippina,  Wood’s 
Triumphant,  Russell’s  Incomparable,  "Wood’s  Duke  of  Manchester,  and  Miss  Willoughby. 
2.  Mr.  Barrenger,  for  Giddings’s  Miss  Hennel,  Giddings’s  Don  Juan,  Giddings’s  Teaser, 
Dame  Alice.  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Hector.  3.  Mr.  Pope,  for  Triumphant,  Incom¬ 
parable,  Miss  Desborough,  Miss  Willoughby,  Miss  Nevill,  and  Wood’s  Queen  Victoria. 

Best  of  any  sort. ..Mr.  Pope,  for  Incomparable. 

Best  Seedling. ..Mr.  Barrenger,  Fairy  Queen,  P.  P. 

DAHLIAS. 

Best  6... 1.  W.  Curling,  Esq.,  for  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Sir  F.  Burdeft,  Argo,  Unique, 
Sussex  Rival,  and  Springfield  Rival.  2.  PI.  Beauford,  Esq.,  for  Jones's  Francis,  Pickwick, 
Widnall’s  Queen,  Argo,  Springfield  Rival,  and  Marquis  of  Lothian.  3.  W.  Hogg,  Esq., 
for  Danecroft  Rival,  Jones’s  Francis,  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Hope,  Advancer,  and  President 
of  the  West. 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Best  12... 1.  Mr.  Webster,  Sandy-place,  for  Erythrina  Crista-galli,  Pimelea  decussata, 
Anagallis  carnea,  Gomplmlobium  polymorphum,  Chorizema  cordata,  Gardenia  radieans, 
Alstrcemeria  Pelegrina,  Alstrcemeria  Ligtu,  Sollya  heterophylla ;  Geraniums,  Lowndes’s 
Perfection,  Jewess,  and  Joan  d’Arc.  2.  W.  Hogg,  Esq.,  for  Fuchsia  globosa,  Nerium 
splendens.  Hydrangea  hortensis.  Salvia  patens,  Salvia  fulgens.  Gefaniums,  Foster’s 
Rosea,  Alicia,  Joan  of  Arc,  Jewess,  Diomede,  Gem,  and  Sylph. 

STOVE  PLANTS. 

Best  O...Mr.  Webster,  for  Thunbergia  aurantiaca,  Tliunhergia  alata,  Thunbergia  leu- 
cantha,  Cactus  speciosissima,  Vinca  rosea,  and  Cockscomb. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PLANTS. 

Best  12...1.  Mr.  Webster,  for  Erythrina  cvista-galli.  Cliorizema  cordata,  Pimelea  decus¬ 
sate,  Cineraria  grandis,  Cineraria  Fanny  Triplet,  Anagallis  carnea,  Thunbergia  aurantiaca, 
Thunbergia  leucantba,  Thunbergia  alata,  Campanula  pyramidalis,  Campanula  pyramidalis 
alba,  and  Cockscomb.  2.  F.  Hogg,  Esq.,  for  Euchsia  plobosa,  Salvia  patens,  S  ilvia 
fulgens,  Nerium  splendens,  Cockscomb,  Thunbergia  aurantiaca,  Thunbergia  alata,  Thun¬ 
bergia  leucantba.  Geraniums,  Joan  of  Arc,  Jewess,  and  two  Calceolarias. 

July  27.  South  London  Floricultural  Society. — The  Exhibition  on 
Tuesday,  July  27,  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  was  chiefly  characterized 
by  the  display  of  Picottees  and  Carnations,  of  which  there  were  many  handsome 
stands,  and  several  good  seedlings.  Among  the  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Bar¬ 
nard,  of  Brixton  ;  Ward,  of  Woolwich  ;  Norman,  Woolwich  ;  Edmonds,  South 
Lambeth;  Bridges,  Carshalton  ;  Willmer,  Sunhury  ;  Bucknall,  Bristol;  Dick¬ 
son,  Clapham  ;  Dowler,  Bishopsgate  ;  all  of  whom  had  stands  of  first-rate 
excellence.  Among  the  Seedlings,  the  Light-edged  Picottee,  shown  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  was  greatly  admired.  Mr.  Barnai'd  also  exhibited  a  handsome  dark- 
edged  variety.  Mr.  Bucknall  exhibited  a  Flaked  Carnation,  and  Mr.  Furchett 
a  Bizarre,  both  very  beautiful  flowers. 

Boses  were  shown  in  good  collections  by  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Paul, 
Dennis,  and  Burrup.  The  numerous  collections  ol  Cut  Flowers,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  many  choice  varieties,  attracted  general  admiration  ;  that  ot  Mr. 
Denyer,  of  Brixton,  was  very  beautiful.  Mr.  Gard,  of  Camberwell,  Mr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Inwood,  and  Mr.  Goodenham,  had  each  fine  collections. 

Pelargoniums  were  shown  by  Mr.  Gaines,  the  only  exhibitor,  in  a  stand  of 
twelve,  containing  the  following  varieties: — Fireball,  Oliver  Twist,  Sidonia, 
Captain  King,  Cerito,  Duchess  de  Nemours,  Rosabella,  Grand  Duke,  Colossus, 
Picta,  Elizabeth,  and  one  unnamed.  Seedling  Pelargoniums  by  Mr.  Pamplin, 
of  Walthamstow. 

Dahlias  were  shown  in  good  collections  by  Messrs.  Jackson,  Kingston  ; 
Thomson,  Iver;  and  Gunner,  Walworth. 

Collections  of  Plants  by  Mr.  Attlee,  Mr.  Gard,  Mr.  Pattison,  Messrs.  Fair- 
bairn,  and  Mr.  Jackson;  Cacti,  by  Mr.  Jackson;  Cockscombs,  by  Mr.  Scoicr 
and  Mr.  Woodcock;  Heaths,  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Curtis  ;  Heartsease,  by 
Mr.  May,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Henbury,  Mr.  FyfFe, 
and  many  others.  Mr.  IlifT  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Melo-cacti,  and 
other  succulents;  Mr.  Conway  some  handsome  scarlet  Geraniums ;  Mr.  Up¬ 
right  a  new  seedling  scented  Passifiora;  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Dalston,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  very  large  and  handsome  Fuchsias. 

amateurs’  prizes,  members  only. 

Best  Miscellaneous  Plants,  not  to  exceed  12  pots...l.  Large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Edmonds. 
2.  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Young. 

Roses,  in  collections  of  12  varieties,  in  bunches,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Growers’  boxes... 
Large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Burrup. 

Best  12  Blooms  of  Carnations... 1.  Large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Bucknall.  2.  Middle  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Humber.  3.  Small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Dowler. 

Best  12  Blooms  of  White-ground  Picottees...  1.  Large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Edmonds.  2. 
Middle  Silver  M edal,  Mr.  Bridges.  3.  Small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Smith.  4.  Second  Small 
Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Clark. 

Heartsease,  in  stands  of  24  varieties... 1 .  Large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Waldron.  2.  Middle 
Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Fyffe.  3.  Small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Edmonds.  4.  Second  Small  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Dalton. 

Best  Collection  of  Cut  Flowers...  1.  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Davis.  2.  Small  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Bushel.  3 

gentlemen’s  gardeners. 

Best  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Plants,  not  to  exceed  24  pots...l.  Large  Silver  Medal 

Mr.  Pattison.  2.  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Attlee,  3.  Small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Gard. 
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Ericas,  in  collections  of  not  less  than  6  varieties,  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Curtis.' 

Best  collection  of  12  Cockscombs...  1.  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Scorer.  2.  Small  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Woodcock. 

Best  12  Blooms  of  Carnations...  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Embleton. 

Best  12  Blooms  of  White  ground  Picottees... Middle  Silver  Medal,  Ditto. 

Best  collection  of  36  Heartsease... 1.  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Hancock.  2.  Small 
Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Black. 

Best  collection  of  Cut  Flowers...  1.  Large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  J.  Inwood.  2.  Middle  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Bruce.  3.  Small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Goodenliam. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

Best  collection  of  Miscellaneous  Plants,  not  to  exceed  36  pots... 1.  Large  Silver  Medal, 
Mr.  Fairbairn.  2.  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Jackson. 

Best  collection  of  Pelargoniums,  in  12  varieties. ..Large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Gaines. 

Ericas,  in  collections  of  not  less  than  S  varieties... Large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Jackson. 

Best  collection  of  Roses,  in  bunches,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Growers’  boxes...  1.  Large 
Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Lane.  2.  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Paul. 

Ditto,  in  collections  of  36  varieties,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Growers’  boxes. ..Small  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Paul. 

Best  12  Blooms  of  Carnations... 1.  Large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Norman.  2.  Middle  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Willmer.  3.  Small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Hughes. 

Best  12  Blooms  of  White-ground  Picottees...  1.  Large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Willmer.  2. 
Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Norman.  3.  Small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Dickson. 

Heartsease,  in  stands  of  50  varieties...].  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr. Thompson.  2.  Small 
Silver  Medal,  Mr.  J.  May. 

Best  collection  of  Cut  Flowers. ..1.  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Denyer.  2.  Small  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Fairbairn. 

OPEN  TO  ALL  CLASSES. 

Best  24  Succulents. ..Large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Chandler. 

Best  Specimen  Plants,  of  six  distinct  genera  (Orchidaceae  excluded)...].  Large  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Bruce.  2.  Middle  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Aulee. 

Best  Specimen  Plant,  any  genera...  1.  Large  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Jackson.  2.  Middle  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Dawson.  3.  Small  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Garrett. 

EXTRA  PRIZES  OFFERED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  TO  AMATEURS. 

Bv  Mr.  J.  Dickson,  for  the  best  12  White-ground  Picottees...a  Silver  Cup,  value  Five 
Guineas,  Mr.  Bucknall. 

By  an  Amateur,  for  2d  best  ditto. ..Three  Guineas,  Mr.  Edmonds. 

By  ditto,  for  the  3d  best  ditto. ..Two  Guineas,  Mr.  Dowler. 

TO  NURSERYMEN. 

By  Subscription,  for  the  best  12  White-ground  Pieottees,...a  Silver  Cup,  value  Five 
Guineas.  Mr.  Willmer. 

By  an  Amateur,  for  the  2d  best  ditto. ..Three  Guineas,  Mr.  Norman. 

By  ditto,  for  the  3d  best  ditto. ..Two  Guineas,  Mr.  Dickson. 

By  R.  Headley,  Esq  ,  open  to  all  Classes,  for  the  best  Bizarre  Carnation,  single  bloom... 
One  Guinea,  Mr.  'lwichett. 

Best  Flaked  ditto... One  Guinea,  Mr.  Bucknall. 

Best  Light-edged  Picottee,  vh.te  ground. ..One  Guinea,  Mr.  Barnard, 

Best  Heavy-edged  ditto. ..One  Guinea,  ditto. 

By  W.  T.  Ilitf,  Esq.,  as  an  open  prize,  for  the  best  collection  of  Cut  Indigenous  Plants  in 
Flower,  24  species,  with  name  and  place  of  growth. ..the  Linnsean  Medal,  Mr.  Bruce^ 

Seedling  Carnations...  1.  Mr.  Twitchett.  2.  Mr.  Bucknall. 

Ditto  Picottees... 1.  Mr.  Headley.  2.  Mr.  Bridges. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Collection  of  Picottees. ..Mr.  Barnard. 

Single  Specimen  Plants... 1.  Mr.  Dickson.  2.  Mr.  Jackson.  3.  Mr.  Brace.  4.  Mr. 
Cuthill.  5.  Mr.  H.  Tansley.  6.  Mr.  A.  Reed. 

Collection  of  Alstrcemerias...Mr.  Garrett. 


July  27.  Bath  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Victoria  Park. — 
The  fourth  Show  of  the  season  was  held  at  the  Society’s  Gardens.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  prizes : — 

NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS. 

Stove  Plants,  collection  of  5. ..Messrs.  Salter  and  Wheeler. 

Greenhouse  ditto,  collection  of  12. ..Ditto. 

Calceolarias  Shrubby,  best  12... Ditto. 

Herbaceous  ditto... Ditto. 

Cape  Ericas,  best  3. ..Ditto/ 

Amaryllis,  best  3. ..Mr.  Carpenter. 

Balsams,  best  6. ..Messrs.  Salter  and  Wheeler. 
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SUBSCRIBERS  AKC  AMATEURS  GENERALLY. 

Stove  Plants,  collection  of  3...J.  Jarrett,  Esq.  j 
Single  Specimen... Ditto. 

Greenhouse  ditto,  single  specimen... 1.  Ditto.  2.  S.  Barrow,  Esq. 

Basket  of  Calceolarias. ..J.  Jarrett,  Esq. 

Alstroemerias,  best  collection. ..Mr.  G.  Shaw. 

Amaryllis,  best  3. ..Mr.  Targett 
Balsams,  best  4...J.  M.  Yeeles,  Esq. 

Cockscombs,  best  4. ..Miss  Whitehead. 

Tender  Annuals,  best  6. ..Ditto. 

Hardy  Plants,  best  10. ..J.  M.  Yeeles,  Esq. 

Herbaceous  ditto,  best  6...S.  Barrow,  Esq. 

OPEN  TO  BOTH  CLASSES. 

Orchideous,  best  3...J.  Jarrett,  Esq. 

Ornamental  Basket  of  Plants... 1.  Messrs.  Salter  and  Co.  2.  J.  M.  Yeeles,  Esq.  3. 
C.  C.  Elwes,  Esq.  4.  Mr.  G.  Shaw. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  AND  CUT  FLOWERS. — NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS. 

Carnations,  6  Blooms...  1.  Mr.  Miller,  Bristol.  2.  Mr.  Sealey,  Bristol. 

Pieottees,  d  Blooms. ..Mr.  Miller,  Bristol. 

Dahlias,  best  stand  of  9. ..Mr.  Walters,  Hilperton. 

AMATEURS  AND  SUBSCRIBERS  GENERALLY. 

Carnations,  best  stand  of  6  Blooms...  1  and  2.  G.  C.  Tugwell,  Esq.  3.  Mr.  Nias. 
Pieottees,  stand  of  3  Flowers... 1.  G.  C.  Tugwell,  Esq.  2.  Mr.  Parker. 

Dahlias,  best  stand  of  5...1.  C.  Sainsbury,  Esq.  2.  J.  M.  Yeeles,  Esq. 

OPEN  TO  BOTH  CLASSES. 

Ornamental  Basket  of  Cut  Flowers. ..1.  S.  Barrow,  Esq.  2.  Messrs.  Salter  and  Co. 
Ornamental  Devices...  1.  Mr.  G.  Shaw.  2.  Mr.  Pearce. 

C.  C.  Elwes’,  Esq.,  Prize  for  Carnations...  1  and  2.  Miss  Whitehead. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Hardy  Herbaceous. ..Messrs.  Salter  and  Co. 

Calceolarias. ..Ditto 
Seedling  Fuchsia...  Ditto. 

German  Stock. ..J.  M.  Yeeles,  Esq. 

Extra  Prize  Annual. ..Mr.  Cole,  YVellow. 

Basket  of  Cut  Flowers. ..Rev.  D.  Paul. 


July  27.  Cheltenham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Association.—’ 
The  fourth  Exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  Pitville  Pump  Room. 
The  fineness  of  the  afternoon  attracted  as  large  an  attendance  of  visitors  as  we 
have  witnessed  on  any  former  occasion.  The  show  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
esculents,  was  fully  equal  to  any  of  the  present  season,  and  the  award  of 
the  various  prizes  appeared  to  give  very  general  satisfaction.  It  seems 
almost  invidious  to  particularize,  yet  we  must  notice  a  beautiful  balloon, 
by  Pipe,  tastefully  decorated  with  various  coloured  flowers,  which  excited 
general  admiration.  The  collection  of  carnations,  by  Hodges,  was  splendid  in 
the  extreme,  and  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  finest  hitherto  displayed. 
A  basket  of  flowers,  by  Pigot,  the  centre  very  fine  uTater  lilies,  also  struck  us  as 
unique.  The  band  of  the  establishment  attended  and  enlivened  the  company 
by  performing  a  selection  of  favourite  airs.  We  give  underneath  a  list  of  the 
prizes,  and  to  whom  awarded  : — 

FOR  AMATEURS. 

Carnations,  stand  of  5  blooms,  different  varieties... 1.  Brown’s  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
Bellerophon,  Earl  Grey,  Queen  Adelaide,  Duke  of  Devonshire;  Rev.  F.  Laing.  2.  Flora’s 
Garland,  Squire  Carter,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Duchess  of  Kent;  Henry  Thompson,  Esq. 
3.  Beech’s  Friendship,  Lady  Cave,  Pope’s  Victory,  Lady  Ridley,  Duchess  of  Newcastle; 
Rev.  F.  Laing. 

Pieottees,  stand  of  5  blooms,  different  varieties..,].  Martin’s  Queen  Victoria,  Charles  X., 
Mt.  Vesuvius,  Arnott’s  Seedling,  Martin’s  Prince  George;  Rev.  F.  Laing.  2.  Grace 
Darling,  Hemmingford  Beauty,  Queen  Victoria,  Sharpe’s  Unique,  Sharpe’s  Flora;  Henry 
Thompson,  Esq.  3.  Seedling,  Martin’s  Queen  of  Victory,  YVood’s  Phetard,  Lady  Peel, 
Will  Stutley ;  Rev.  F.  Laing. 

Cockscombs... 1.  P.  Thompson,  Esq.  2.  Miss  Cregoe  Colmore. 

Balsams...!.  Miss  Cregoe  Colmore.  2.  P.  Thompson,  Esq. 
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Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plants.. .1.  W.  Pitt,  Esq.  2.  Fuchsia  Fulgens,  Mr.  W.  Heath. 
Geraniums. ..1.  Coronation,  P.  Thompson,  Esq.  2.  TV.  Pitt,  Esq. 

Hardy  Annuals...!.  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  2.  Miss  Cregoe  Colmore. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants...  1.  Pentstemon  Gentianoides  Coccmia,  Miss  C.  Colmore. 

Phlox  Omniflora,  P.  Thompson,  Esq.  . 

Plants,  the  best  miscellaneous  collection  of6...1.  Mimmulus  Cardinalis,  Salvia  ratens, 
Fuchsia  Fulgens,  Anterrhinum  Caryophylloides,  Verbena  Splendens,  Geranium  Conserva¬ 
tive;  P.  Thompson,  Esq.  2.  Miss  C.  Colmore. 

Ornamental  Basket  of  Plants. ..Miss  C.  Colmore. 

OrnamentalBasket  of  Cut  Flowers — Wm.  Pitt,  Esq. 

Collection  of  Wild  Flowers. ..Mrs.  Newall. 


EXTRA  PRIZES. 


Twelve  Dahlias. ..Mr.  W.  Heath. 

Basket  of  Cockscombs...?.  Thompson,  Esq. 
Ten  Hydrangeas. ..Miss  C.  Colmore. 
Col.ection  of  Plants. ..Miss  Wallace. 


MEDALS. 

Best  Collection  of  10  Carnations. ..1. Will Cobbett,  Brooks’s  Eliza,  Flora  s  Garland.  1  oung  s 
Earl  Grey,  Brown’s  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  Squire  Clarke,  Duchess  of  Kent,  Jacques  s  Rose 
Flake,  Wakefield’s  Paul  Pry,  Kinfare  Hero;  H.  Thompson,  Esq.  2.  Paul  Pry,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  London  Queen,  Leighton’s  Bellerophon,  Violet  Superb,  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Earl  Grey,  Queen  Adelaide,  Bright  Plicebus,  W  illiam  IV. ;  Rev.  F.  Laing. 

BOTANIC  GARDEN  FOR  1840. 

Eschsholtzia  Crocea,  Tagetes  Patula,  Anterrhinum  Caryophylloides,  Clematis  Florida, 
Flora  Pleno,  Collinsia  Bicolor,  Yellow  Noisette  Rose,  Cyanus  Minor,  Eutoca  vicida, 
Potentilla  Lutea,  Dianthus  Aggregatus,  Clintonia  Pulchella,  Lobelia  Cardmalis,  Ami  In¬ 
come  Arguta,  Catananche  Bicclor,  Malope  Trifida,  Campanula  Carpathica,  Salvia  Patens, 
Phlox  Omuiflora,  Pentstemon  Gentianoides  Coccinia,  Lilium  Longinora  Aloa,  Chelone 
Barbata,  Lupinus  Mutabilis,  Mathiola  Annua,  Madia  Splendens,  Lathyris  Latifolia,  Spirea 
A  read  ora,  Gladiolus  Colvillii,  Gypsophila  Elegans,  Clarkia  Pulchella,  Agapanthus  Lmbel- 
latus,  Salpiglossus  Picta,  Hydrangea  Hortensis,  Erysimum  Pro wskianum,  Cytisus  Nigri¬ 
cans,  Schizanthus  Pinnata,  Potentilla  Hopwoodiana;  Miss  C.  Colmore. 

nurserymen’s  prizes. 


Carnations,  stand  of  12  Blooms...  1 .  Flora’s  Garland,  Lydia,  Strong  s  King,  Colonel  of  the 
Blues,  Ely’s  Lady  Gardener,  Steel’s  William  IV.,  King  of  the  Roses,  Cartwright  s  Rain¬ 
bow,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Turner’s  Princess  Charlotte,  TVillmei’s  R.egina,  TV  akefield  s 
Paul  Pry;  Mr.  Hodges,  Imperial  Nursery.  .  _  .  , 

Picottees  stand  of  12  Blooms... 1.  Martin’s  Queen  V  ictoria,  Queen  of  England,  Vilmer  s 
Laytonia,  Waine’s  Victoria,  Lady  Peel,  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Agrippina,  Willmer’s  Momus, 
Wakefield’s  Zilla, Willmer’s  Acanthea,  Miss  Campbell,  Martin’s  Prince  George;  Mr.  Hodges. 
2.  Geve’s  Moonraker,  Woodfield’s  Miss  Bacon,  Mayo’s  Wellington,  Groom’s  Faunus,  Donna 
Maria,  Pigott’s  Flora,  Nestor,  Pigott’s  Zimmerman,  Martin  s  Prince  George,  Lady  oi  the 
Lake,  Madame  Laffage,  Boothman’s  Victoria;  Mr.  Pipe,  Montpelier  Gardens. 

Pansies... Mr.  Arnott.  „  ,  .  .  , .  ,  T 

Plants,  collection  of6...1.  Erica  Ampullacea,  ditto  Radiata,  ditto  TV  estplialensia,  cutto  Ju¬ 
liana,  Brachycome  Iberidifolia;  Mr.  Hodges.  2.  Erica  Ampullacea,  ditto  Nudiflora,  ditto 
Irbyana,  ditto  Bowiana,  ditto  Reflexa  Alba,  ditto  Phlox  Omniflora;  Mr.  Pipe. 

Ornamental  Basket  of  Plants. ..1.  Mr.  Hodges.  2.  Mr.  Pipe. 

Ornamental  Device  of  Cut  Flowers. ..Mr.  Pipe. 

Specimen  Plant... 1.  Fuchsia  Fulgens,  Mr.  Hodges.  2.  Ditto,  Mr.  Arnott. 


EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Collection  of  Geraniums... Mr.  Hodges. 

Basket  of  Plants... Mr.  Arnott. 

Tray  of  Cucumbers  .'..Men  of  Kent,  Mr.  Hurlston. 

NURSERYMEN’S  MEDAL. 

Collection  of  12  Plants. ..1.  Anigozanthus  Ruffa,  Roella  Ciliata,  Fuchsia  Fulgens,  ditto 
Globosa  Erecta,  Rondeletia  Speciosa,  Erica  Tricolor,  ditto  Viridiflora,  ditto  Ampullacea, 
ditto  Irbyana,  ditto  Ventricosa,  ditto  Reflexa  Alba,  Gloxinia  Speciosa;  Mr.  Pipe.  2.  Erica 
Eweria,  ditto  Westplialensia,  ditto  Tricolor  Superba,  ditto  Incarnata,  ditto  Ampullacea,  ditto 
Cubica  Major,  ditto  Infundibuliformis,  Statice  Puberula,  Brachycome  Iberidifolia,  Lilium 
Japonicum,  Fuchsia  Standishii ;  Mr.  Hodges. 


July  28.  Dundee  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  The  third 
Meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  season  was  held  in  the  Caledonian  Hall, 
Castle-street,  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  July.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
prizes  : — 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Best  6  Pinks... 1.  Mr.  P.  Brown,  gardener  to  John  Sanderson,  Magdalen  Yard,  not 
named.  2.  Mr.  David  Jamison,  not  named. 
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Best  12  Pinks...  1.  Mr.  P.  Brown,  not  named.  2.  D.  Martin,  Esq.,  Bose  Angle, ^  not 
named. 

Best  Seedling  ditto...  1.  D.  Martin,  Esq.  2.  Mr.  James  Wanlass,  Rhyhil]. 

Best  4  Calceolarias,  in  pots...l.  Alexander  Easson,  Esq.,  Forebank,  for  Hope,  Augusta, 
British  Queen,  and  Sir  John  Thorold.  2.  Charles  Clarke,  Esq.,  Westfield  Cottage,  for 
Augusta,  Sir  John  Thorold,  Picta  coccinea,  and  a  Seedling. 

Best  8  ditto... 1.  Alexander  Easson,  Esq.,  for  Sir  John  Thorold,  Miss  Gladston,  Picta 
coccinea.  Formosa,  British  Queen,  Speciosa,  Adonis,  and  a  Seedling.  2.  Charles  Clark, 
Esq.,  for  Dicksonia,  King,  Hugo  Grotius,  and  five  Seedlings. 

Best  Seedling. ..Charles  Clark,  Esq. 

Best  6  Verbenas. ..Alexander  Easson,  Esq.,  for  Aubletia  hybrida,  Drummondii,  Buisfti, 
Hendersonii,  Tweediana  grandiflora,  and  Melindris  latifolia. 

Best  variety  of  ditto,  cut  flowers. ..1.  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Horsley.  2.  Sir  J.  Ogilvy,  Bt. 

Best  3  Fuchsias...  1.  Mr.  James  Wanlass.  2.  Dr.  A.  Patterson. 

Best  3  Pelargoniums...  1.  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  Bart,  not  named.  2.  Alexander  Easson, 
Esq.,  for  Alexandria,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Foster’s  Alicia. 

Best  6  Pansies... 1.  D.  Miln,  Esq.,  for  Belzoni,  Defiance,  Climax,  Bruceana,  Amato,  and 
Seedling.  2.  Mr.  James  Tait,  Thane’s  Park,  not  named. 

Best  12  ditto. ..1.  Mr.  G.  Simpson,  for  Gem,  Belzoni,  Defiance,  Clark’s  Mary,  Don  John, 
Gaines’s  Victoria,  Beauty  of  Edmonton,  Lot’s  Wife,  Mulberry,  Chimpanzee,  Immutabilis, 
and  one  not  named.  2.  D.  Miln,  Esq.,  for  Amato,  Belzoni,  Climax,  Defiance,  Mulberry, 
Marshal  Soult,  Rival  Doctor,  Clark’s  Mary,  and  five  Seedlings. 

Best  Seedling... 1.  Rev.  S.  Miller,  Monifeith.  2.  James  Jamison,  Esq. 

Best  Specimen  Bulb  in  pot...l.  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  for  a  Babiana.  2.  A.  Easson,  Esq., 
for  Alstrcemeria  Hooker ii. 

Best  variety  of  Bulbs,  cut  flowers. ..Charles  Clark,  Esq. 

Best  (I  Petunias...  1.  D.  Miln,  Esq.,  for  Black  Prince,  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  4  Seedlings. 
2.  Mr.  James  Wanlass,  not  named. 

Best  8  Irises. ..Mr.  James  Tait. 

Best  It)  Roses...  1.  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq.,  not  named.  2.  D.  Martin,  Esq.,  not  named. 

Best  20  ditto...  1.  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq.,  not  named.  2.  Dr.  A.  Patterson. 

Best  variety  of  China  Roses...  1.  Charles  Guthrie,  Esq.  2.  Dr.  A.  Patterson. 

Best  Seedling  Rose. ..Charles  Guthrie,  Esq. 

Best  specimen  Plant  for  beauty...  1.  A.  Easson,  Esq.,  for  a  Fuchsia  globosa.  2.  D.  Miln, 
Esq.,  for  Erithrina  crista-galli. 

Best  ditto  for  rarity...  1.  Dr.  A.  Patterson.  2.  Alex.  Easson,  Esq.,  for  Cosmelia  rubra. 

Best  6  Greenhouse  Plants...  1.  A.  Easson,  Esq.,  Lechenaultia  formosa,  Pimelea  linifolia 
and  sylvestra,  Statice  mucronata,  puberula,  and  arborea.  2.  Charles  Clark,  for  Fuchsia 
fulgens,  Lechenaultia  Baxterii,  Tropaeclum  maj us  pleno,  Pimelea  decussata,  and  Statice 
puberula  and  mucronata. 

Best  pair  of  Heaths... 1.  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  for  Ventricosa  superba  and  Cerinthoides.. 
2.  Mr.  J.  Wanlass,  not  named. 

Best  Greenhouse  Climber... 1.  Mr.  James  Wanlass,  for  Maurandya  Barclayana.  2.  Alex. 
Easson,  Esq.,  for  Clematis  bicolor. 

Best  12  Specimens  of  Greenhouse  Blooms,  cut  flowers... 1.  Mr.  James  Kid,  gardener  to 
Lord  Kinnaird.  2.  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  Bart. 

Best  8  Herbaceous  Blooms...  1.  J.  C.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  Carolina  Port.  2.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 

Best  8  Annuals...!.  Charles  Clark,  Esq.  2.  D.  Miln,  Esq. 

Best  variety  of  Double  Stocks... 1.  Capt.  Douglas,  Brouglity  Ferry.  2.  Mr.  John 
Hampton,  Pertli-road. 

Much  interest  was  excited  by  a  sweepstakes  for  Pansies,  of  eight  subscribers,  for  12 
Flowers,  which  was  won  by...l.  Charles  Clark,  Esq.,  with  Robin  Adair,  Lady  Goodrich, 
Widnall’s  Amato,  Defiance,  and  Edina,  Queen,  Page’s  Conservative,  Brown’s  Sarah,  Lady 
Flora  Hastings,  Glover’s  Edwin,  Childe  Harold,  and  Conqueror  of  Europe.  2-  James 
Jamison,  Esq.,  with  Andromache,  Lord  Nelson,  Belzoni,  Defiance,  Mulberry,  Widnall’s 
Hero,  Downton’s  Coronation,  Miss  Hoare,  Eliza,  Mary  Anna,  Queen,  and  a  Seedling. 

A  Sweepstakes  for  C  Pinks,  was  won  by...l.  Mr.  John  Hampton.  2.  Mr.  P.  Brown. 


July  28.  Leicestershire  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  The 
third  Show  this  season,  for  Carnations,  Picottees,  and  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  was  held  at  the  Exchange  Rooms,  on  Wednesday,  July  28.  The  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  good,  but  the  productions  generally  were  limited.  Some 
beautiful  specimens  of  cut  Verbenas,  and  other  greenhouse  flowers,  were  sent 
from  Sir  F.  G.  Fowke,  Bart.  Dahlias  of  several  of  the  most  favourite  sorts 
were  sent  by  Messrs.  Harden,  Morley,  and  Smalley.  The  awards  of  the 
judges  were  as  follows  : — 

CARNATIONS. — FIRST  CLASS. 

First  Pan  of  9  Flowers. ..Mr.  G.  Hudson,  with  Rainford’s  Gameboy,  Ely’s  Lord  Milton, 
Toone’s  Ringleader,  Pearson’s  Enchanter,  Greasley’s  Village  Maid,  Mrs.  Hunter,  Maw’s 
Derby  Willow,  Hudson’s  Venus,  Hufton’s  Mrs.  Ray. 
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CARNATIONS. — SECOND  CLASS. 

First  Pan  of  6. ..Mr.  J.  Smalley,  with  Hepworth’s  Leader,  Frith’s  Virginias,  Turner’s 
Princess  Charlotte,  Smalley’s  Wonderful,  Wigg’s  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Smalley’s  Prince 
Albert. 

First  Pan  of  6  Picottees... Ditto,  with  Maw’s  Derby  Willow,  Harris’s  Mary,  Iiufton’s 
Nehemiah,  Hufton’s  Drusilla  Seedling,  L.  E.  purple,  and  Palmer’s  Flora. 

First  Pan  of  3  Carnations... Ditto,  with  Wakefield’s  Paul  Pry,  Hepworth’s  Leader,  and 
Millward’s  Premier. 

First  Pan  of  3  Picottees... Ditto,  with  Hufton’s  Drusilla,  Maw’s  Derby  Willow,  and 
Palmer’s  Flora. 


CLASSES. 


Enchanter, 


Smalley’s  Prince 


Scarlet  Rizarres...  1.  Patriarch,  Mr.  Hudson;  2.  Hepworth’s  Leader,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell; 
3.  Ely’s  Jolly  Dragoon,  Mr.  G.  Hudson  ;  4.  Conqueror,  Mr.  J.  Smalley  ;  5.  Seedling,  ditto  ; 

6.  Ely’s  Colonel  Wainman,  Mr.  G.  Hudson  ;  7.  Ely’s  Earl  of  Mexborough,  ditto  ;  8.  Walms- 
ley’s  William  the  Fourth,  ditto. 

Crimson  Rizarres...  1.  Cartwright’s  Rainbow,  Mr.  W.  Musson ;  2.  Squire  Dawson, 
Mr.  G.  Hudson  ;  3.  Ely’s  Lord  Milton,  ditto ;  4.  Taylor’s  Birmingham,  Mr.  R.  Harris ; 
5.  Wakefield’s  Paul  Pry,  Mr.  J.  Smalley;  G.  Seedling,  Mr.  R.  Harris;  7.  Gregory’s  Allred, 
Rev.  S  Wigg ;  8.  Bloomsbury,  Mr.  Hudson. 

Scarlet  Flakes. ..1.  Toone’s  Ringleader,  Mr.  W.  Musson;  2.  Orson’s  Rob  Roy,  Mr.  G. 
Hudson;  3.  Stearne’s  Dr.  Barnes,  Rev.  S.  Wigg;  4.  Pearson’s  Madame  Mara,  Mr.  G. 
Hudson  ;  5.  Adenbrooke’s  Lydia,  ditto;  6  Smalley’s  Fair  Ellen,  Mr.  J.  Smalley  ;  7.  Thorni- 
croft’s  Venus,  Mr.  J.  Smalley  ;  8.  Earl  of  Leicester,  Mr.  W.  Musson. 

Rose  Flakes. ..1.  Greasley’s  Village  Maid,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  2.  Leightons  Sir  George  Crewe, 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell;  3.  Smalley’s  Oadby  Lass,  Mr.  J.  Smalley;  4.  Smalley’s  Wonderful,  Mr. 
J.  Smalley;  5.  Hudson’s  Lady  Flora,  M.  G.  Hudson;  G.  Ely’s  Lovely  Ann,  Mr.  G. 
Hudson  ;  7.  Malpas’s  Lady  Gray,  Mr.  J.  Smalley  ;  8.  Ely’s  Lady  Gardener,  Mr.  G.  Walker. 

Smalley ; 

G. 

Mr.  G.  Hudson 

Light-edged  Red  Picottees...  1.  Hudson’s  Elizabeth,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  2.  Smalley’s  A  ic- 
toria,  Mr.  J.  Smalley;  3.  Sharp’s  Hector,  Mr.  R.  Harris;  4.  Palmer’s  Flora,  Mr.  W. 
Musson;  5.  Sharp’s  Unique,  Mr.  J.  Smalley;  6.  Wollard’s  Miss  Bacon,  Mr.  J.  Hudson; 

7.  Russell’s  Incomparable,  Mr.  J.  Smalley  ;  8.  Hudson’s  Bishop  of  London,  Mr.  G.  Hudson. 
Heavy-ed^ed  Red  Picottees...  1.  Maw’s  Derby  V’illow,  Mr.  J.  Smalley;  2.  Hurst’s 

Elizabeth,  Mr.  J.  Smalley;  3.  Sir  Thomas,  Mr.  G.  Walker;  4.  Taylor’s  Lady  Nelson,  Mr. 
W  Mitchell;  5.  Harris’s  Mary,  Mr.  J.  Smalley ;  6.  Hardy’s  Matchless  Hero  ;  7.  Martins 
Prince  George,  Mr.  J.  Smalley  ;  8.  Hudson’s  Victory,  Mr.  R.  Marris. 

LDht-edged  Purple  Picottees. ..1.  Wilson’s  Pluperfect,  Mr.  W.  Musson;  2.  Hudsons 
Maria  Mr  R.  Marris;  3.  Hudson’s  Phoebe,  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  4.  Hudson’s  Enchanter,  Mi. 
G.  Hudson;  5.  Ely’s  Dr.  Horner,  Mr.  J.  Smalley;  6.  Seedling,  Mr.  J.  Smalley;  7.  Lovely 
Ann,  Rev.  S.  Wigg ;  8.  Hufton’s  Miss  Willoughby,  ditto. 

Heavy-edged  Purple  Picottees...  1.  Hufton’s  Drusilla,  Mr.  J.  Smalley;  3.  Hufton  s  Nehe¬ 
miah  Mr.  G.  Hudson;  4.  Hufton’s  Mrs.  Ray,  Mr.  G.  Hudson ;  5.  Hufton’s  Isabella, 
Mr.  Holyoake;  6.  Hoyle’s  Fair  Phyllis,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell;  7.  Miss  Hunter,  Mr.  G. 
Hudson  ;  8.  Ever-Blue'Bell,  Mr.  Holyoake. 

First  Pan  of  12  Pansies... Mr.  J.  Coleman. 

First  Pan  of  6  ditto... Mr.  J.  Smalley. 

First  12  Hardy  Plants... Mr.  G.  Walker. ..Six  ditto,  ditto. 

First  3  Stove  Plants...Volkameria  Odorata,  Roella  Formosa  and  Plumbago  Rosea, 
Dr.  Shaw  (T.  Christian,  gardener).  „  A  „ 

First  3  Greenhouse  Plants... Anagallis  Grandiflora,  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  and  Hy¬ 
drangea  Mutabilis,  J.  Phillips,  Esq.  (T.  Christian,  gardener.) 

Second  ditto... Fuchsia  Globosa,  Heliotropium  Peruvianum,  and  Hydrangea  Mutabilis, 
Dr.  Shaw  (T.  Christian,  gardener). 

Non-Subscribers... Carnations  and  Picottees,  among 
Victoria  Yellow  Picottee. 


which  was  a  fine  Bloom  of  Martin’s 


July  29.  Grantham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — The  second 
Exhibition  of  this  Society  for  the  present  season  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  for 
the  exhibition  of  Carnations,  &c.  List  of  prizes: 


CARNATIONS. 

1.  Mr.  Whittaker,  for  Willmer’s  Adamas.  Col.  Macqueen,  Pickering’s  Harriet,  Sir 
George  Crewe,  Derby  Willow,  Hurst’s  Queen  Victoria,  Willmens  Miss  Willmer,  Admiral 
Sotheron.  2.  Mr.  Banton,  for  Hepworth’s  Leader,  Griesley’s  Lord  Brougham  Simpson  s 
Marquis  of  Granby,  Queen  of  Sheba,  Ely’s  Queen  of  Roses,  Hird  s  Alpha,  Ellmgworth  s 
Randolph,  Banton’s  Royal  Sailor,  Banton’s  Shepherdess. 

Scarlet  Bizarres...l.  Mr.  Banton,  Banton’s  Belisarius.  2.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Willmer  s 
No.  27.  3.  Mr.  Banton,  Belisarius.  4.  Ditto,  Gameboy.  5.  Ditto,  lelemachus.  6.  Mr. 

Yeomans,  Gameboy. 
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Crimson  Bizarres...l.  Mr.  Banton,  Gregory’s  King  Alfred.  2.  Ditto,  Banton’s  Bride¬ 
groom.  3.  Ditto,  General  Fairfax.  4.  Mr.  Yeomans,  Duke  of  Bedford.  5  and  6.  Mr. 
Rilott,  Paul  Pry.; 

Scarlet  Flakes. ..1.  Mr.  Banton,  Banton’s  Napoleon.  2.  Mr.  Buckwell,  Rowton.  3  and 
4.  Mr.  Yeomans,  Simpson’s  Marquis  of  Granby.  5.  Ditto,  Wilson’s  William  IV.  6.  Mr. 
Banton,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

Purple  Flakes...  1  and  2.  Mr.  Banton,  Lascelles’s  Queen  of  Sheba.  3.  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Princess  Charlotte.  4.  Mr.  Rilott,  Millwood’s  Premier.  5.  Mr.  Banton,  Princess  Charlotte. 
6.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Willmer’s  Don  John. 

Rose  Flakes... 1.  Mr.  Rilott,  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  2.  Mr.  Banton,  Fairy  Queen. 

3.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Brown’s  Luna.  4.  Mr.  Banton,  Pigott’s  Queen  Adelaide.  5.  Mr. 
Whittaker,  Lady  Vernon.  G.  Mr.  Banton,  Sir  George  Crewe. 

PICOTTEES. 

Heavy-edged  Red...l.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Hurst’s  Adelaide.  2.  Ditto,  Hurst’s  Duke  of 
Wellington.  3  and  4.  Mr.  Yeomans,  Victoria.  5.  Mr.  Buckwell,  Pride  of  London.  6. 
Mr.  Whittaker,  Derby  Willow. 

Light-edged  Red...].  Mr.  Yeomans,  Hurst’s  Lord  Man  vers.  2.  Mr.  Rilott,  ditto.  3.  Mr. 
Burbridge,  Miss  Bacon.  4.  Mr.  Banton,  Banton’s  Miss  Ashwell.  5  and  6.  Mr.  Burbridge, 
Miss  Bacon. 

Heavy-edged  Purple...  1  and  2.  Mr.  Banton,  Orson’s  Maria.  3.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Hyphron. 

4.  Mr.  Rilott,  Lady  Peel.  5.  Mr.  Buckwell,  Boothman’s  Victoria.  6.  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Willmer’s  Flora. 

Light-edged  Purple...  1.  Mr.  Banton,  Lady  Harewood.  2.  Ditto,  Orson’s  Beauteous 
Queen.  3.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Dr.  Cook.  4.  Mr.  Buckwell,  Unknown. 

Heartsease,  12  best. ..Mr.  Sharman,  for  Amato,  Defiance,  Masterpiece,  Mulberry,  Miss 
Chance,  Climax,  Eliza,  Northern  Lion,  and  four  Seedlings. 

Geraniums,  6  best... 1.  Mr.  Sharman,  for  Foresterii  Rosea,  Beauty  of  Ware,  Climax, 
Speculum  Mundi,  Fosterii,  Victoria.  2.  Mr.  Buckwell,  for  Dennis’s  Perfection,  Maid  of 
Athens,  Diomede,  Ann  of  Cleves,  Gem,  Climax. 

China  and  Noisette  Roses,  12  best. ..Mr.  Sharman. 

Greenhouse  Plants,  6  best. ..Mr.  Sharman,  for  Diplacus  Puniceus,  Lantana  Selloviana, 
Cineraria  King,  ditto  Queen,  Geranium  Speculum  Mundi,  Calceolaria  Seedling. 

Calceolarias,  6  best...l.  Mr.  Sharman,  for  Anna  Maria.,  Sharmanii,  Sharman’s  Queen, 
Sharman’s  Sir  John  Thorold,  Major,  Superb,  Magnet.  2.  Mr.  Buckwell,  for  Gem,  Ciste- 
riensus,  Criterion,  and  three  unknown. 

Best  Group  of  Plants. ..Mr.  Sharman,  for  Lantana  Mutabilis,  Euphorbia  Fulgens,  Thun- 
bergia  Alata,  Gesnera  Bulbosa,  Gesnera  Splendens,  Vinca  Rosea,  Treviana  Coccinea, 
Russelia  Juncea,  Roella  Ccerulea,  Fuchsia  Fulgens,  Fuchsia  Globosa  Major,  Fuchsia 
Erecta,  Fuchsia  Rosea,  Seedling,  Gloxinia  Speciosa,  Chloris  Radiata,  Cockscomb,  Ardisia 
Crenata,  Oxalis  Deppei,  Siphocampylos  Fulgens,  Egg  Plant. 

Fuchsias,  6  best. ..Mr.  Sharman,  for  Globosa  Major,  Globosa,  Inflata,  White’s  Grandi- 
flora,  Atkir.sonia,  Elegans. 

Best  Bouquet. ..1.  Mr.  Sharman.  2.  Mr.  Buckwell. 

Best  Design. ..1.  Buckwell.  2.  Mr.  Sharman— Both  very  good. 

amateurs’  prizes. 

Best  15  Cut  Specimens  of  Hardy  Flowers,  Annuals,  Perennials,  Herbaceous  Plants,  or 
Shrubs...  1.  R.  K.  Johnson,  Esq.  2.  Mr.  Dixon. 

Six  best  Greenhouse  Plants... Mr.  Dixon 


July  29.  Wingham  Flower  Show. 

Best  3  Geraniums...  1.  Alexandrina,  Hericarhanium,  Climax;  Rev.  C.  Bayley.  2.  Si- 
donia,  Joan  of  Arc,  Alexandrine  ;  Rev.  C.  Bayley. 

Best  3  Balsams. ..Denne  Denne,  Esq. 

Best  3  Cockscombs... Ditto. 

Best  3  Perennials. ..Phlox  Brilliant,  Agapanthus  Umbellatus,  Phlox  Speciosa;  Mrs. 
Papillon. 

Best  3  Annuals. ..Thunbergia  alata  aurantiaca,  T.  alata  alba,  T.  alata;  Mr.  Sankey. 
Best  Climbing  Plant. ..TropseoRim  tricolor,  Mr.  Keeler. 

Best  3  Fuchsias. ..Standishii,  Macrostoma,  Fulgens;  Mr.  Sankey. 

Best  Fuchsia  Fulgens. ..Lady  Bridges. 

Best  3  Ericas. ..E.  vestita  rosea,  E.  stellata,  E.  cruenta  curviflora  ;  Mr.  Keeler. 

Best  3  Greenhouse  Plants. ..1.  Cassinea  aurea,  Crassula  coccinea,  Malalurca  thymifolia  ; 
J.  Godfrey,  Esq.  2.  Leclxenaultiaformosa,  Anagallis  Philipsii,  Nierunbergia  gracilis ;  Mr. 
Sankey. 

Best  Ditto... Sollya  linearis,  J.  Godfrey,  Esq. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Best  6  Roses... 1.  Enchantress,  La  Pactole,  Yellow  China,  Comtesse  Grill,  Blush  du  Pro¬ 
vence,  Victoire  Argente ;  J.  Godfrey,  Esq.  2.  Armee  Vibert,  Crimson  Globe,  White  Pro¬ 
vence,  Maria  Leonida,  Crimson  Moss,  Enchantress;  J.  Godfrey,  Esq. 

Best  6  Dahlias. ..1.  Henrietta,  Beatrice,  Hope,  Ruby,  Climax,  Harwood’s  Defiance;  Mr. 
Juillion.  2.  Amata,  Spectabile,  Vivid,  Hope,  Beauty  of  Bedford,  Gaines’s  Primrose  ;  J. 
P.  Plumptre,  Esq.  M.P. 

t  Best  6  Carnations. ..Jacques,  Gloriana,  Flora’s  Garland,  Conquering  Hero,  Prince  Albeit, 
Lydia  ;  Rev.  J.  G.  Hodgson. 
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Best  6  Picottees... Victoria,  Vesuvius,  Sharpe’s  Wellington,  Maid  of  the  Mill,  Agrippina, 
Nehemiah;  Rev.  J.  G.  Hodgson. 

Best  12  Pansies. ..1.  Aladdin,  Carlo  Dolci,  Rival  Queen,  Mentor,  Vivid,  Jewess,  Ariel, 
Majestic,  Grand  Duke,  Oberon,  Midas,  Sylph;  Mr.  Juillion.  2.  Maria,  Aladdin,  Grand 
Duke,  Mountjoy’s  Queen,  Vivid,  Adelaide,  Coronation,  Angelina,  Miss  Sebright,  Sydney, 
Victory,  Triumph  ;  Mr.  Juillion. 

Best  6  German  Stocks...  1.  Mr.  Dodds,  2.  Mr.  H  Branford. 

Best  12  Perennials... Mr.  Sankey. 

Best  12  Annuals... R.  Brooke,  Esq. 

Best  Bouquet,  including  Greenhouse  or  Forced  and  Hardy  Flowers... Rev.  C.  Bayley. 
Best  Bouquet,  Hardy  Flowers  only...  J.  P.  Plumptre,  Esq. 

Best  Floral  Device. ..1.  ArmChair,  Mr.  W.  Branford;  2.  Basket,  Miss  Rigden, 

cottager’s  prizes. 

Best  Geranium... Edward  Goodban,  Wingham. 

Best  Plant. ..John  Tucker,  Stodmarsh. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables  for  Subscribers  and  Cottagers  numerous. 


July  30.  North  Herts  and  South  Beds  Horticultural  Society. 
The  Exhibition  for  Carnations  and  Picottees  took  place  at  Hitchin,  July  30. 

Carnations,  12  best...l.  Mr.  Barringer,  Bedford;  Game  Boy,  Barringer’s  Fire  King, 
Wilson’s  William  the  Fourth,  Paul  Pry,  Barringer's  Surprise,  Barringer’s  Enchantress, 
Queen  of  Sheba,  Turner’s  Princess,  Barringer’s  Apollo,  Ely’s  Lovely  Ann,  Duke  of  Leeds, 
Ely’s  Mr.  Granger.  2.  Mr.  Gamut,  Codicote ;  Wood’s  William  the  Fourth,  Alfred  the 
Great,  Gregory’s  King  Alfred,  Paul  Pry,  Fletcher’s  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Queen  of  Sheba, 
Puxley  Queen,  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Wheeler’s  Victory,  Wild’s  Perfection,  Seedling,  Lan¬ 
cashire  Lass. 

Ditto,  6  best...l.  Mr.  Wm.  Pope,  Biggleswade;  Wilson’s  William  the  Fourth,  Paul  Pry, 
Wood’s  William  the  Fourth,  Christian’s  William  the  Fourth,  Queen  of  Sheba,  Gregory’s 
King  Alfred. §  2.  Plon.  Dudley  Ryder,  Ickleford.  3.  F.  P.  Delme  Radcliffe,  Esq.  Hitchin. 

Ditto,  4  best...l.  Wm.  Curling,  Esq.  Hitchin.  2.  Joseph  Sharpies,  Esq.  Hitchin. 

Ditto,  best  single  specimen... Mr.  Barringer,  Barringer’s  Surprise. 

Ditto,  best  seedling. ..Mr.  Barringer,  Barringer’s  Masterpiece. 

Picottees,  12  best...l.  Mr.  Barringer,  Bedford;  Giddins’sTeazer,  Giddins’s  Marchioness  of 
Townsend,  Giddins’s  Joan  of  Arc,  Giddins’s  Miss  Hennell,  Giddins’s  Nimrod,  Giddins’s 
Conqueror,  Wood’s  Queen  Victoria,  Barringer’s  Fairy  Queen,  Barringer’s  Beauty  of  Bedford, 
Sharp’s  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sharp’s  Hector,  Martin’s  Queen  Victoria.  2.  Mr.  Garratt ; 
Codicote ;  Sharp’s  Duke  of  Wellington,  Miss  Willoughby,  Russell’s  Incomparable,  Wood’s 
Agrippina,  Wood’s  Queen  Victoria,  Wood’s  Pamela,  Wood’s  Miss  Wilkinson,  Wood’s 
Triumph,  Wood’s  Duke  of  Manchester,  Lord  Hill,  Miss  Neville,  Princess  Amelia. 

Ditto,  6  best... 1.  Mr.  Wm.  Pope,  Biggleswade;  Miss  Willoughby,  Incomparable,  Miss 
Neville,  Miss  Desborough,  Mrs.  Lenton,  Wood’s  Queen  Victoria.  2.  William  Lucas,  Esq 
Hitchin. 

Ditto,  4  best... 1.  Wm.  Curling,  Esq.  Hitchin;  Duke  of  Manchester,  Giddins’s  Troubler, 
Wood’s  Queen  Victoria,  Wood’s  Agrippina.  2.  Joseph  Sharpies,  Esq.  Hitchin. 

Ditto,  best  single  specimen. ..Mr.  Wm.  Pope,  Russell’s  Incomparable. 

Ditto,  best  seedling... Mr.  Barringer,  Barringer’s  Fairy  Queen. 


July  30.  Kilmarnock  Horticultural  Exhibition. — The  members  of 
this  Society  met  for  competition  in  the  Turf  Inn  Assembly  Rooms.  The 
articles  brought  forward  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  did  great  justice  to  the 
exertions  of  the  competitors.  The  judges,  Messrs.  James  Young,  John 
Anderson,  James  M‘Lymont,  and  James  Wyllie,  on  Flowers;  and  Messrs. 
John  Brown,  George  Brown,  James  Pattison,  Basil  Mitchell,  and  James 
Hamilton,  on  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  after  a  careful  inspection,  awarded  the 
competitors  to  stand  as  under,  viz. — - 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Best  5  Pinks,  Cook’s  Seedling,  Suwarrow,  King,  Maggie,  and  Queen  Adelaide  (2  com¬ 
petitors)...  John  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Laurel  Bank. 

Best  collection  of  Garden  Roses  (2  competitors). ..Mr.  John  Ingram,  gardener,  Treesbanks. 

Best  5  Climbing  Roses  (2  competitors). ..Mr.  Ingram. 

Best  3  China  Roses. ..Mr.  John  Richmond,  gardener,  Mount. 

Best  5  Seedling  Pansies,  sown  1841  (2  competitors). ..Mr.  Robert  Highet,  gardener, 
Assloss. 

Best  13  Pansies,  named  sorts  (2  competitors). ..Mr.  James  Murray,  gardener,  Lainshaw, 
with  Amato,  Diomede,  Queen  Victoria,  Queen,  Eliza,  Lord  Douglas,  Lady  Douglas, 
Cuttie  Sark,  &c.  &c. 

Best  collection  of  Pansies. ..Mr.  Highet. 
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PLANTS. 

Best  5  Hardy  Annuals,  Nemophylla  Atomaria,  Zebra  Mallow,  Clarkia  Alba,  &c.  (2  com¬ 
petitors). ..Mr.  Murray. 

For  the  3  most  rare  Herbaceous  Plants,  Stachys  Coccinea,  Pentstemon  Gentianoides 
Coccineus,  and  Aconitum  Versicolor. ..Ditto. 

For  the  9  most  showy  Herbaceous  Plants  (2  competitors)... Ditto. 

Best  collection  of  Herbaceous  Plants  (2  competitors)...  Ditto. 

Best  3  Greenhouse  Shrubs,  in  pots,  Crassula  Coccinea,  Dipsacus  Puniceus,  and  Coronilla 
Glauca...Mr.  Richmond. 

Best  collection  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ditto. 

Best  3  Dahlias,  Captain  Boldero,  Fireball,  and  Virgin  Queen  (5  competitors)... Mr.  Highet. 

Best  3  Verbenas. ..Mr.  Richmond. 

Best  3  Cockscombs  (2  competitors). ..Mr.  Murray. 

Best  3  Balsams. ..Mr.  Richmond. 

Best  5  Heaths,  in  pots,  Linnasoides,  Pregnans,  Coccinea,  Daphnefiora,  and  Viridiflora... 
Ditto. 

Best  3  Fuchsias,  fine  grown  specimens  of  Standishii,  Elegans  Superba,  and  Fulgens 
Multiflora. ..Mr.  Brown. 

Best  5  Geraniums,  in  pots,  fine  specimens  of  Sylph,  Garth’s  Perfection,  Alicia,  Acinable 
Splendens,  and  Davidson’s  Scarlet. ..Mr.  Richmond. 

Best  collection  of  Geraniums. ..Mr.  Richmond. 

July.  Stamford  and  Neighbourhood  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society. —  In  spite  of  the  weather,  the  Show  was  the  reverse  of  a  small  one, 
and  did  not  shrink  in  comparison  with  any  provincial  exhibition  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  We  feel  confident  that  a  real  florist  and  horticulturist, 
and  all  interested  in  the  success  of  such  pursuits,  would  leave  the  Exhibition- 
rooms  at  StandwelPs  Hotel  satisfied  that  this  Society  must  still  enjoy  the 
public  favour,  when  it  prevailed  against  such  an  enemy  as  it  experienced  in 
the  weather. 

PRIZES. 

Best  Amateur’s  stand  of  Ten  Carnations  and  Picottees...Mr.  T.  Banks;  Martin’s 
Prince  George,  Martin’s  Princess  Victoria,  Conductor,  Victoria,  Martin’s  Superb,  Wilson’s 
William  the  Fourth,  Jerrod’s  Lusette,  Wood’s  William  the  Fourth,  Queen  of  Sheba,  Herd’s 
Romeo. 

Second  best  ditto. ..Mr.  Stevenson  ;  Martin’s  Coronrra,  Seedling,  Boothman’s  Princess 
Victoria,  Yeoman’s  Duke  of  Rutland,  Rosa  Matilda,  Huntsman,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Wilson’s 
William  the  Fourth,  Village  Maid,  Yeoman’s  Patroness  (R.  Christian,  gardener). 

Best  pair  of  Scarlet  Bizarres...Mr.  Mills ;  Ely’s  Jolly  Dragoon,  Hepinworth’s  Leader. 

Best  pair  of  Scarlet  Flakes. ..Mr.  Phillips ;  Vulcan  (M.  Broughton,  gardener). 

Best  pair  of  Purple  ditto.  ..Capt.  Chadwick;  Martin’s  Apollo  (T.  Haslehurst,  gardener). 

Best  pair  of  Rose  ditto. ..Mr.  Stevenson ;  Yeoman’s  Patroness,  Sir  George  Crewe. 

Best  pair  of  heavy-edged  Red  Picottees...Mr.  J.  Mills  ;  Comet,  Hutton’s  Will  Stukely. 

Best  pair  of  light-edged  Red  ditto. ..Rev.  H.  Chaplin;  Martin’s  Mars,  Princess  Victoria 
(James  Frisby,  gardener). 

Best  pair  of  heavy-edged  Purple  ditto. ..Mr.  Phillips  ;  Miranda,  Britannia. 

Best  pair  of  light-edged. ..Mr.  James  Simpson  ;  Duchess  of  Kent. 

Best  pair  of  Rose  ditto. ..Rev.  H  Chaplin  ;  Beauty  of  Hemmingford. 

Best  pair  of  Yellow  Picottees...Mr.  John  Mills  ;  Martin’s  Queen  Victoria. 

Best  Seedling  Picottee  in  any  class. ..Mr.  Stevenson. 

Best  Collection  of  Hardy  Flowers  in  Pots  (not  less  than  10  varieties)... Mr.  Phillips; 
Anchusa  Italica,  Pentstemon  Gentianoides,  Pentstemon  Gracilis,  Trichilium  Caeruleum, 
Campanula  Pyramidalis,  Antirrhinum  Alba,  Chelone  Barbata,  Origanum  Sypelina,  Red 
Gauntlet  Picottee  (Mat.  Broughton,  gardener). 

Best  Collection  of  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants  (not  less  than  15  varieties). ..Marchioness 
of  Exeter;  Crinum  Pediculata,  Lophosperum  Spectabile,  Thunbergia  Lutea,  Thunbergia 
Aurantiaca,.  Erithrina  Crista-galli,  Humoea  Elegans,  Thunbergia  Alata,  Lilium  Speciosis- 
simum,  Erica  Irbyana,  Hcemanthus  Coccinea,  Fuchsia  Magnificens,  Fuchsia  Inflata, 
Fuchsia  Chandeleria,  Calceolaria  General  Grosvenor,  Coxcomb. 

Second  best  ditto. ..Countess  of  Lindsey ;  Diplacus  Puniceus,  Siphocampylus  Bicolor, 
Fuchsia  Congifiora,  Fuchsia  Fulgens,  Fuchsia  Reflexa,  Fuchsia  Globosa  Major,  Fuchsia 
Chandeleria,  Fuchsia  Splendida,  Crassula  Coccinea,  Thunbergia  Gracilis,  Geranium  Village 
Maid,  Coronation,  Fanny  Garth,  Salvia  Patens,  Erica  Mannosa,  Erica  Vestita,  Calceolaria 
Magniflora,  Calceolaria  Grandis,  Rliexa  Angustifolia,  Gloxinia  Speciosa,  Vinca  Alba, 
Justicia  Carnea,  Verbena  Barnsii,  Begonia  Uniformis,  Alstrcemeria  Peregrina  (J.  M‘Pher- 
son,  gardener). 

Best  Collection  of  Double  Hollyhocks. ..Mr.  Phillips. 

Best  6  varieties  of  Dahlias  in  Pots. ..Mr.  J.  Mills;  Springfield  Rival,  Suffolk  Hero, 
Fireball,  Douglas’s  Glory,  Barratt’s  Hero  of  Wakefield,  Glory  of  the  West. 

Best  Collection  of  Balsams  (not  less  than  8),  very  fine. ..General  Johnson  (William 
Stone,  gardener). 

Second  best  ditto, ..Lord  Carbery. 
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Best  Bouquet  from  one  Garden. ..Mrs.  Hopkinson. 

Second  best  ditto. ..Mrs.  Roberts. 

Best  Device  in  Flowers. ..Mrs.  Eaton. 

Second  best  ditto. ..Mrs.  Roberts. 

cottagers’  prizes. 

Best  Nosegay  from  one  Garden. ..Mrs.  Golding.  Second  best  ditto... Mrs. Pilmore. 
The  Cottagers’  prizes  were,  with  great  propriety,  chiefly  given  for  vegetables. 

EXT  P.  AS. 

Hollyhocks. ..Lady  Lindsey. 

Two  Pines  growing  from  one  Stem  (in  a  pot). ..General  Johnson. 

Fuchsia  Fulgens...Mr.  Mark  Jackson.  Collection  of  Stocks— Mr.  Parker. 


August  4.  Leeds  Carnation  and  Picottee  Show. — The  above  open 
Show  was  held  in  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens,  Leeds.  Award  of 
prizes:  — 

Best  stand  of  12  Dissimilar  Blooms,  open  to  all...l.  Messrs.  Elv  and  Son,  for  Ely’s  Mrs. 
Horner,  Ely  s  Lady  Howdon,  Seedling  No.  13,  Seedling  No.  6G,  Ely’s  Bright  Venus,  Duke 
of  Leeds,  Ely  s  Mr.  Grainger,  Ely’s  Mango,  Seedling  No.  70,  Seedling  No.  22,  Ely’s  Lady 
E!y,  Hudsons  M,ss  Thornton.  2.  Mr.  Wm.  Chadwick,  for  Ely’s  Bright  Venus,  Jackson’s 
Delight  Mark  Antony,  Thwait’s  Gold  Hero,  Walmsley’s  William  IV.,  Lady  Harewood, 
Duke  at  Leeds,  M  arie  s  Lord  Hill,  Seedling  No.  7,  Ely’s  Duke  of  Bedford,  Ely’s  Captain 
Ross,  Ely  s  Complete.  3.  Mr.  John  Kearsley,  for  Ely’s  Mrs.  Bentley,  Banton’s  Fairv 
Queen,  Ely  s  Captain  Ross,  Ely’s  Alicia,  Ely’s  Mango,  Ely’s  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Martin’s 
Queen  \  ictona,  Lady  Grey,  Euclid,  Seedling  No.  18,  Seealing  No.  16,  Seedling  No.  17. 

CARNATIONS. 

Scarlet  Bizarres...l.  Leader,  Mr.  Chadwick.  2.  Duke  of  Leeds,  ditto.  3.  Duke  of 
Lancaster  Mr.  Kearsiev.  4.  Tallyho,  ditto.  5.  Lord  Bagot,  Mr.  Clark.  6.  Walmsley’s 
William  IV.,  Mr.  Chadwick. 

Pink  Bizarres...!.  Ifly’s  William  Caxton,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  2.  Seedling  No.  19, 

,  3\ s  Mr.  Gully  Mr.  Kearsley.  4.  Elys  Alicia,  ditto.  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  Ripley. 
6.  Ely’s  Alicia,  Mr.  Kearsley.  *  : 

Scariet  Flakes...  1.  Marquis  of  Granby,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  2.  Cherry  Cheek  Patty 
Mr.  Chadwick.  3.  Firefly,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  4.  St.  George,  Mr.  Chadwick.  5.  Ely’s 
Captain  Ross,  Mr.  Kearsley.  6.  Lady  Sarah,  Mr.  Chadwick.  J 

Purple  Flakes...  1.  Euclid,  Mr.  Kearsley.  2.  Ely’s  Mango,  ditto.  3.  Unknown,  Mr. 
Chadwick.  4.  Miss  Thornton,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  5.  Beauty  of  Vroodhouse,  ditto. 
6.  Ely  s  Lady  Hewley,  Mr.  Chadwick. 

Ruse  Flakes...  1.  Ely’s  Lady  Ely,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  2.  Seedling,  Mr.  Ripley.  3. 
Hudsons  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  4.  Thwait’s  Gold  Hero  Mr. 
Chadwick.  5.  Hudson’s  Lady  Flora,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  6.  Ely’s  Lovely  Ann,  ditto.  ’ 

PICOTTEES. 

Red,  heavy-edged...  1.  Marc  Antony,  Mr.  Chadwick.  2.  Ely’s  Mrs.  Horner,  Messrs  Ely 
and  Son.  3.  Ely’s  Mrs.  Bentley,  ditto.  4.  ILeeson’s  Crispin,  Mr.  Chadwick.  5.  Smith’s 
Nonsuch,  Mr.  Kearsley.  6.  Lady  Talbot,  W.  R.  GatclifF,  Esq. 

Purple,  heavy-edged...  1.  Seedling  No.  4,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  2.  Britannia,  Mr. 
Kearsley.  3.  Queen  Victoria,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  4.  Seedling  No.  7,  Mr.  Chadwick. 
5.  Jackson’s  Delight,  ditto.  6  Miss  Emma.  Mr.  Kearsley. 

Red,  light-edged...l.  Ely’s  Mrs.  Horner,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  2.  Ely’s  LadvHowden, 
ditto.  3.  Nymph  of  the  Nore,  Mr.  Chadwick.  4.  Ely’s  Complete,  ditto.  5.  Warle’s 
Beauty,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  6.  Don  Juan,  Mr.  Kearsley. 

Purple,  light-edged... 1.  Seedling,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  2.  Lady  Harewood,  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick.  3.  Miss  Emma,  Mr.  Kearsley.  4.  Ely’s  Vanquisher,  ditto.  5.  Fairy  Queen, 
ditto.  6.  Seedling  No.  22,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son. 

Rose...l.  Seedling,  Mr.  Kearsley.  2.  Ditto,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  3.  Miss  Hall,  ditto. 
4.  Fanstrane,  Mr.  Chadwick.  5.  Seedling,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  6.  Ditto,  ditto. 

Yellow...  1.  Duchess  of  Kent,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  2.  Queen  Victoria,  ditto.  3.  Duchess 
of  Kent,  ditto.  4.  Queen  Victoria,  ditto.  5.  La  Conquerante,  ditto.  6.  Le  Beau,  ditto. 

Selfs...  1.  Ely’s  Purity,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  2.  Charles  XII.,  Mr.  Scholefield.  3.  Seed¬ 
ling,  Mr.  Chadwick.  4.  Ditto,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  5.  Ditto,  ditto.  6.  Ditto  ditto. 

Best  stand  of  8  Dissimilar  Blooms,  open  to  Amateurs  and  Gentlemen  Gardeners  only... 
1.  Mr.  John  Ripley,  for  Ely’s  Lady  Ely,  Seedling,  British  Queen,  Marc  Antony,  Seedling, 
Ely  s  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Ely’s  Captain  Ross,  Jackson’s  Delight.  2.  Ditto,  for  Ely’s  Mrs. 
Hemmingway,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Leader,  Gill's  Enchantress.  Ely’s  Dr.  Hook,  Ely’s 
Captain  Ross,  Hardy’s  Catherine,  Millwood’s  Premier.  3.  W.  R;  Gatcliff,  Esq.,  for  Duke 
oi  Bedfoid,  Charles  X.,  Warle’s  Beauty,  Nymph  of  the  Nore,  Ely’s  Mango,  Vespasian, 
Ely’s  Bright  Venus.  Marc  Antony.  3  * 

Judges,  Messrs.  Joseph  Barstow  and  Wm.  Dobbings,  Leeds;  and  Mr.  Jackson,  Hud¬ 
dersfield. 
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August  4.  Nottingham  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — The 
second  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  August,  for  the  exhibition 
of  Carnations,  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Ericas,  and 
Hardy  Shrubs,  and  specimens  of  all  Fruit  and  Vegetables  in  season.  The 
Carnations  were  very  fine.  The  stove  and  other  plants  from  the  gardens  of 
G.  Walker,  Esq.  and  F.  Wright,  Esq.  attracted  great  attention.  The  green¬ 
house  plants,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  were  not  so 
abundant  as  usual.  The  fruit  was  arranged  in  luxuriant  profusion,  and  the 
quality  most  exquisite,  particularly  the  pines,  grapes,  &c.  from  the  gardens  of 
G.  Walker,  Esq.,  F.  Wright,  Esq.,  and  J.  Milnes,  Esq. 

CARNATIONS. 

First  Pan. ..Mr.  Pickering;  Hufton’s  Patriarch,  Paul  Pry,  Rob  Roy,  Mrs.  Pickering 
Princess  Charlotte,  Derby  Willow,  Lady  Peel,  Hufton’s  Nehemiah,  Pickering’s  Harriet.  ’ 
Second. ..Mr.  Beardsley ;  Hufton’s  Patriarch,  Lord  Milton,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Cottage 
Girl,  Princess  Charlotte,  Prince  George,  Bowley’s  Ann,  Nehemiah,  Madame  Nivier. 

Third. ..Mr.  Wood  ;  Leader,  Lord  Milton,  Marquis  of  Granby,  M.  Walker,  Millwood’s 
Premier,  Boothman’s  Victoria,  Hufton’s  Minerva,  Smith’s  Nonsuch,  Wood’s  Victoria. 

Fourth... Mr.  Taylor;  Patriarch,  Paul  Pry,  Ringleader,  Fair  Flora,  Bellerophon,  Booth- 
man’s  Victoria,  Lee’s  Mary,  Derby  Willow,  Sharp’s  Criterion. 

Seedlings. ..Mr.  Robinson. 

Scarlet  Bizarres... Unknown,  Mr.  Pickering ;  ditto,  ditto;  ditto,  Mr.  Wood;  Leader, 
Mr.  Beardsley ;  Patriarch,  Mr.  Pickering;  Seedling,  ditto. 

Crimson  Bizarres. ..Paul  Pry,  Mr.  Beardsley:  Wood’s  William  IV.,  Mr.  Taylor;  Paul 
Pry,  Mr.  Pickering;  Tallyho,  Mr.  Beardsley;  Paul  Pry,  Mr.  Pickering. 

Scarlet  Flakes...  Ringleader,  Mr.  Pickering;  Madame  Mara,  Mr.  Taylor;  Wood’s  Comet, 
ditto;  Madame  Mara,  Mr.  Pickering;  Wood’s  Comet,  Mr.  Taylor ;  Madame  Mara,  ditto. 

Purple  Flakes. ..Bellerophon,  Mr.  Beardsley  ;  Turner’s  Charlotte,  Mr.  Pickering;  Mungo 
Park,  ditto;  Bellerophon,  Mr.  Beardsley ;  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.  Pickering ;  Alfred  the 
Great,  Mr.  Beardsley. 

Rose  Flakes. ..Mrs.  Pickering,  Mr.  Pickering;  ditto,  ditto;  Sarah,  Mr.  Wood;  Mrs. 
Pickering,  Mr.  Pickering;  ditto,  ditto;  ditto,  ditto. 

PICOTTEES. 

Heavy-edged  Red. ..Bowley’s  Ann,  Mr  Beardsley;  Derby  Willow,  Mr.  Pickering; 
Little  Wonder,  ditto;  Derby  Willow,  ditto ;  ditto,  ditto;  ditto,  ditto. 

Light-edged  Red. ..Miss  Bacon,  Mr.  Taylor  ;  Sharp’s  Criterion,  ditto;  Bowley’s  Ann, 
ditto;  Miss  Bacon,  Mr.  Taylor;  Seedling,  No.  1.  Mr.  Pickering. 

Heavy-edged  Purple. ..Clegg’s  Bloomsbury,  Mr.  Pickering;  Boothman’s  Victoria,  Mr. 
Beardsley;  Nehemiah,  Mr.  Pickering;  Seedling,  Mr.  Pickering ;  Boothman’s  Victoria, 
Mr.  Beardsley  ;  Seedling,  Mr.  Pickering. 

Light-edged  Purple... Harriet,  Mr.  Pickering;  Seedling,  Mr.  Beardsley ;  Elizabeth,  ditto; 
H.  Isabella,  ditto;  Emily,  ditto;  Seedling  No.  1,  ditto. 

PLANTS. 

Best  Stove  Plant,  Clerodendrum  Speciossissima...G.  Walker,  Esq. 

Second  ditto,  Vinca  Rosea. ..ditto. 

Greenhouse,  Nerium  Splendens... Messrs.  Needham  and  Green. 

Second,  Crassula  Coccinea...Mr.  Spencer. 

Calceolaria  Atkinsonia... Messrs.  Needham  and  Green. 

Erica  Eximea...F.  Wright,  Esq. 

Second  ditto  ditto. ..ditto. 

Six  Herbaceous  Plants... Mr.  Robinson. 

Collection  of  Cut  Flowers. ..Mr.  Wood. 

Second  ditto. ..Mr.  Robinson. 

Fuchsia. ..Mr.  Spencer. 

Second  ditto. ..Messrs.  Needham  and  Green. 

Basket  of  Cut  Flowers. ..Mr.  Robinson. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Collection  of  Orchideous  Plants,  Cattleya  Crispa,  Cattleya  Loddigesii,  Cattleya  Ilar- 
risonia...G.  Walker,  Esq. 

Collection  of  3  Greenhouse  Plants,  Statice  Puberula,  Geranium  Tricolor,  Bigonia  Mar- 
ginia...F  Wright,  Esq. 

Collection  of  Three  Herbaceous  Plants,  Pentstemon  Gentianoides,  Phlox  Brilliant,  Phlox 
Rosea.. .Mr.  Spencer. 

Second  ditto,  CEnothera  Fruticosa,  Anterrhinum  Alba,  Aconitum  Versicolor. ..Mr.  T, 
Wright. 

Three  German  Stocks. ..ditto. 

Two  Vines  in  pots,  in  bearing  state. ..Mr.  Hopcroft. 
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The  Botanic  Garden  for  1840,  a  Prize  given  by  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  for  the  best  Amateur’s 
Collection  of  20  Species  of  Hardy  Annuals,  or  Perennial  Herbaceous  Plants  or  Shrubs, 
was  awarded  to  J.  NeviU,  Esq.  for  Draklai  cephalum,  Chelone  Barbata,  Brachycome  Iber- 
ridifolia,  Delphinium  Barlowii,  Cistis  Rosea,  PentstemonGentjanoides,  China  Superb  Rose, 
Campanula  Sarmatica,  Statice  Tartarica,  Flox  Alba  Multiflora,  Aconitum  Grandiflorum, 
Anterrhinum  White,  Coreopsis  Lanceolata,  Collinsia  Elegans,  Pinum  Flavum,  Potentilla 
Thomassii,  Nolana  Atripiicifolia,  Indian  Pink,  Schizanthus  Pinnata,  White  Rocket 
Candy  Tuft. 

Best  Pan  of  20  Pansies,  open  to  Dealers  and  Amateurs. ..Mr.  F.  Wood. 

Second  ditto. ..Mr.  S.  Shilton. 

Pan  of  20  Pansies,  amateurs  only. ..ditto. 

Second  ditto. ..Mr.  S.  Wright. 

Third  ditto. ..Mr.  J.  NeviU. 

Pan  of  12  Pansies,  amateurs  only.. .Mr.  S.  Shilton. 

Seedlings,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. ..ditto. 

August  4.  Burton-upon-Trent  Horticultural  Society. — The  fourth 
Exhibition  took  place  on  Wednesday,  August  4,  when  there  were  exhibited, 
amongst  other  things,  a  choice  selection  of  Dahlia  Blooms,  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  finest  ever  exhibited  here  so  early  in  the  season.  There  was  a 
scarcity  of  Greenhouse  Plants,  but  the  show  of  Carnations  and  Picottees  far 
exceeded  those  previously  shown.  In  addition  to  the  regular  show  of  Carna¬ 
tions  for  competition,  there  was  exhibited  a  pan  of  beautiful  Carnations  and 
Picottees  from  Mr.  Willmer,  of  Sunbury. 

The  Floral  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  :  — 

PLANTS. 

Six  Greenhouse  Plants  and  six  best  Fuchsias,  Mr.  Belcher;  Calceolaria,  Mr.  Allsopp  ; 
Erica,  Mr.  Holmes;  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plant,  Campanula  Carpatica,  Mr.  W.  Appleby; 
Tender  Herbaceous,  Statice,  Mr.  Belcher ;  Light  Geranium,  Mr.  Allsopp ;  Dark  and 
Shaded,  Mr.  W.  Appleby  ;  Hardy  Shrub,  Hydrangea,  Mr.  Belcher  ;  Design  of  Flowers,  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield ;  Marigolds,  Mr.  Wroughton  ;  Stocks,  Mr.  Allsopp  ;  Cockscomb,  Mr. 
Bass  ;  Tender  Annual,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Extra  Prize,  Clethra,  Mr.  Belcher. 

CARNATIONS. 

Scarlet  Bizarre — 1st  Seedling,  3d  ditto,  Mr.  W.  Appleby;  2d,  Redfern’s  William  the 
Fourth,  Mr.  Allsop ;  4th,  Walmesley’s  William  the  Fourth,  Mr  Lathbury. 

Crimson  Bizarre...  1st  Seedling,  4th,  Toon’s  Conductor,  Mr.  Allsopp;  2d,  Paul  Pry,  3d, 
Squire  Ray.  Mr.  Green. 

Scarlet  Flake...  1st,  Ringleader,  Mr.  Green  ;  2d,  Marquis  of  Granby,  Mr.  Holmes  ;  3d, 
Rob  Roy,  Mr.  Allsopp  ;  4th,  Plummer’s  Waterloo,  Mr.  Allsopp. 

Purple  Flake...  1st.  Premier,  3d,  Queen  of  Sheba,  Mr.  Holmes;  2d,  Major  Cartwright, 
Mr.  Allsopp  ;  4th,  Village  Maid,  Mr.  Green. 

Rose  Flake... 1st  Coronation,  Mr.  Green  ;  2d,  Queen  of  Roses,  Mr.  Allsopp;  3d,  Eason’s 
Elizabeth;  4th,  Lovely  Ann,  Mr.  Holmes. 

PICOTTEES. 

Dark  Purple... 1st,  Zimmerman,  Mr.  Holmes  ;  2d,  Heath’s  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Allsopp. 

Light  Purple... 1st,  Shark’s  Queen  Victoria,  Mr.  Appleby  ;  2d,  Isabella,  Mr.  Allsopp. 

Dark  Red...  1st,  Red  Rover,  Mr.  Green  ;  2d,  Willow,  Mr.  Lathbury. 

Light  Red...  1st,  unknown,  Mr.  Bass  ;  2d,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Turner. 

DAHLTAS. 

Pan  of  twelve,  Mr.  Lathbury;  ditto  of  eight,  Mr.  Belcher;  ditto  of  six,  Mr.  Wroughton; 
ditto  of  four,  Mr.  Holmes. 

August  5.  Shrewsbury  Florist  amd  Horticultural  Society.  The. 
Exhibition  was  held  on  Thursday,  August  5.  The  numerous  and  very  excel¬ 
lent  assortment  of  Exotics  sent  by  Mr.  Bigg  received  the  thanks  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  following  are  the  Prizes  awarded  for  Carnations  and  Picottees  : — 

CARNATIONS. 

Best  Pan... Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lucretia,  British  Queen,  Booth’s  Conquest,  Queen  of 
England  (Picottee),  Drusilla  ;  F.  Harries,  Esq. 

Second  Pan...Hepworth’s  Leader,  Lucretia,  Elliott’s  British  Queen,  Wollard’s  Queen 
Victoria,  Groves’s  Conservative  (Picottee),  Hufton’s  Drusilla;  Mr.  T.  Groves. 

Best  Bizarre  (S.  P.)...Duke  of  Devonshire,  F.  Harries,  Esq. 

Best  Flake  (S.  P.)... Marquis  of  Granby,  ditto. 
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Scarlet  Bizarre. ..  1.  Haidee,  Mr.  T.  Groves;  2.  Woodridge’s  King,  F.  Harries,  Esq.; 
3.  Lord  Bagot,  Mr.  T.  Groves;  4.  Hepworth’s  Leader,  ditto;  5.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  F. 
Harries,  Esq.  ;  6.  Hufton’s  Patriarch,  ditto. 

Crimson  Bizarre...  1.  Lueretia,  F.  Harries,  Esq.  ;  2.  Venus,  ditto  ;  3.  Duke  of  Bedford, 
ditto;  4.  Rainbow,  Mr.  Millman ;  5.  Seedling,  No.  6,  W.  Bayley,  Esq  ;  6.  Wigley’s  Royal 
Princess,  ditto. 

Scarlet  Flake...!.  Red  Rover,  Mr.  T.  Groves;  2.  Seedling,  No.  85,  W.  Bayley,  Esq.; 
3.  Groves’s  Lady  Jenkins,  Mr.  T.  Groves;  4.  Taylor’s  Festival,  ditto;  5.  Rob  Roy,  ditto  ; 
6.  Seedling,  No.  15,  W.  Bayley,  Esq. 

Purple  Flake...  1.  Elliott’s  British  Queen,  Mr.  T.  Groves;  2.  Squire  Clarke,  W.  Bayley, 
Esq. ;  3.  Queen  of  Sheba,  F.  Harries,  Esq. ;  4.  Holway’s  Wonder  of  the  World,  Mr.  T. 
Groves;  5.  Hepworth’s  Elizabeth,  ditto. 

Rose  Flake... 1.  Pugh’s  Rosina,  F.  Harries,  Esq. ;  2.  Seedling,  31,  Caroline,  W.  Bayley, 
Esq.;  3.  Hyron’s  Queen,  Mr.  T.  Groves;  4.  Princess  Clementine,  ditto;  5.  Pugh’s 
Paganini,  W.  Bayley,  Esq.;  6.  Lady  Peel,  Mr.  T.  Groves. 

PICOTTEES. 

Best  Pan. ..Morris’s  Emperor,  Sir  Thomas,  Hufton’s  Drusilla,  Queen  of  Violets,  Marcus, 
Purcha’s  Granta;  F.  Harries,  Esq. 

Second  Pan...Jessop’s  Sir  William  Middleton,  Kirtland’s  Victoria,  Groves’s  Little 
Wonder,  Hufton’s  Drusilla,  Kirtland’s  Sabina,  Isabella;  Mr.  T.  Groves. 

White  Ground  (S.  P.)... Drusilla,  F.  Harries,  Esq. 

Yellow  ditto  (S.  P.)... Rosalie  de  Bohun,  ditto. 

Purple-edge... 1.  Hufton’s  Drusilla,  Mr.  T.  Groves;  2.  Pullen’s  Incomparable,  F. 
Harries,  Esq.;  3.  Moonraker,  ditto ;  4.  Seedling,  No.  80,  Mr.  T.  Groves ;  5.  Duchess  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  F.  Harries,  Esq.;  6.  Kirtland’s  Victoria,  ditto. 

Red...l.  Parker’s  Sir  Thomas,  W.  Bayley,  Esq.;  2.  Will  Stukeley,  ditto;  3.  Martin’s 
Prince  George,  ditto;  4.  Little  John,  ditto;  5.  Prince  George,  Mr.  Millman  ;  6.  Beauty  of 
Hemingford,  F.  Harries,  Esq. 


August  5.  Everton  and  Kirkdale  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  The  Meeting  of  this  Society,  for  the  show  of  Carnations,  Fruits, 
Plants,  "V  egetables,  &c.,  took  place  on  Thursday,  August  5,  in  the  spacious 
marquee,  in  the  pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  the  Derby  Arms,  Kirkdale ; 
and  whether,  as  regards  the  richness  of  the  Show,  or  the  attendance,  was 
assuredly  the  most  splendid  and  interesting  that  has  hitherto  taken  place  at 
the  same  ground,  or,  we  may  add,  in  any  part  of  the  north  of  England. 

The  Stove  Plants  were  remarkably  fine.  Amongst  them  was  Erythrina  Herbacea,  from 
C.  S.  Parker,  Esq.,  Aigburth.  The  Ipomoea  Tyranthyna,  from  Mr.  Skirving’s,  a  splendid 
plant  lately  introduced  from  Mexico,  obtained  the  first  prize. 

The  premier  Greenhouse  Prize  was  awarded  to  T.  B.  Molyneux,  Esq.,  for  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  Datura  Arborea. 

The  Orchidaceous  Papilio,  or  Butterfly  Plant,  attracted  much  attention.  This  rare 
variety  of  the  plant,  from  Mr  Skirving’s,  obtained  the  first  prize.  A  specimen  of  the 
Fuchsia  Corymbiflora,  from  the  same  successful  grower,  gained  the  first  Greenhouse 
Prize.  The  Auricaria  Imbricata,  or  Chili  Pine,  and  the  Auricaria  Excelsa,  a  native  of 
Norfolk  Island,  from  the  same  grounds,  were  much  admired.  The  latter,  in  its  native 
country,  attains  a  height  of  150  feet. 

There  was  shown  by  R.  Leyland,  Esq.  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Hoya  Carnosa. 

A  splendid  specimen  of  the  Geranium,  from  Mr.  Davies’s,  “  bore  off  the  bell”  in  this 
department  of  floriculture. 

The  Carnations  were  superior  to  those  of  any  former  show.  The  Pansies  were  also  fine 
including  those  of  Mr.  New.  Some  fine  specimens  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Goore 

In  Heaths  the  first  Prize  was  awarded  to  C.  S.  Parker,  Esq. 

The  first  Prize  for  Herbaceous  Plants  was  gained  by  R.  Leyland,  Esq.,  for  his  Phlox 
Omniflora — a  very  fine  specimen. 

There  was  a  beautiful  bloom  of  Dahlias,  considering  the  premature  period  of  the  year. 


August  7.  Ripon  Carnation  and  Picottee  Show.  Held  at  the  Star 
Inn,  on  Saturday,  August  the  7th.  The  following  prizes  were  awarded  : _ 

CARNATIONS. 

Premier  Prize  for  the  best  Carnation  of  any  colour. ..Seedling  No.  34,  Messrs.  Elv 
and  Son.  J 

Scarlet  Bizarres...l.  Seedling  No.  34,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  2.  Ditto  No.  13.  ditto, 
3.  Bartle  s  Superior,  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison.  4.  William  IV.,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son’ 
5.  Bartle  s  Superior,  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison.  6.  Ely’s  Jolly  Dragoon,  ditto. 

Pink  Bizarres...l.  and  2.  Seedling  No.  270,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  3.  Paul  Pry,  Mr 
Thomas  Harrison.  J 

S,ca^,?lakes— !•  Ely’s  Mr.  Grainger,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  2.  Firefly,  ditto.  3.  Wil¬ 
son  s  William  IV.,  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison.  4.  Marquis  of  Granby,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son 

Purple  Flakes...  1.  Ely’s  Mango,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  2.  and  3.  Ditto,  Mr.  Thomas 
Harrison.  4.  Ditto,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son. 

Rose  Flakes... 1.  Ely’s  Lovely  Ann,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son,  2.  Ely’s  Lady  Elv,  ditto. 
3.  Lucetta,  Mr.  Harrison.  4.  Lady  Milner,  Mr.  Harrison. 
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PICOTTEES. 

Premium  Prize  for  the  best  Picottee... Ely’s  Mrs.  Horner,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son. 
Scarlet...  1.  and  2.  Ely's  Mrs.  Horner,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  3.  Metcalf’s  Seedling, 
Mr.  Thomas  Harrison.  4.  Seedling,  ditto.  5.  Ely’s  Mrs.  Horner,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son. 
6.  Metcalfs  Seedling,  Mr.  James  Harrison. 

Purple... 1.  Seedling  No.  4,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  2.  Ely’s  Grace  Darling,  ditto.  3,  4, 
and  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison. 

Yellow. ..1.  La  Conquerante,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  2.  Martin’s  Queen  Victoria,  ditto. 
Selfs...  1.  Ely’s  Purity,  Messrs.  Ely  and  Son.  2.  and  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison. 
4.  and  5.  Ditto,  Mr.  James  Harrison. 

Judges,  Messrs.  George  Grayson,  ffm.  Hebdon,  and  Mr.  Clark. 

August  11.  Doncaster  Horticultural  Society. — The  third  Exhibition 
of  the  season  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  August.  Prizes  awarded  : — 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Best  Orchideous  Plants...  1.  Mr.  R.  F.  Hall,  Oncidium  Flexuosum.  2.  Ditto,  Cattleya 
Forbesii. 

Stove  Plant... 1.  Ditto,  Gloxinia  Rubra.  2  and  3.  Ditto,  Bignonia  Insignis,  Sinningia 
Hallerii. 

Greenhouse  ditto...  1.  Dr.  Scholfield.  Gladiolus  Floribundus.  2.  Mr.  R.  F.  Hall,  Gnapha- 
lium  Eximium.  3.  Mr.  Robinson,  Pimelea  Silvestris. 

Cactus. ..Ditto. 

Exotic  Climber. ..Ditto,  Hoya  Carnosa. 

Blush  Pelargonium... Ditto,  Lowndes’s  Perfection. 

Pink  ditto... Ditto,  Vivid. 

Various  ditto. ..Ditto,  Helen  of  Troy. 

Rose  ditto. ..Ditto,  Foster’s  Rosea. 

White  ditto. ..Ditto,  Alexandrinum. 

Crimson  ditto. ..Ditto,  Beauty  of  Ware. 

Striped  ditto. ..Ditto. 

Lilac  ditto. ..Ditto,  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Purple  ditto. ..G.  C.  Walker,  Esq. 

Crimson-purple  ditto. ..Mr.  Robinson,  Concession. 

Erica...  1.  Mr.  R.  F.  Hall,  Infundibuliformis.  2.  Ditto,  Cerinthoides  Major. 

Fuchsia. ..1.  Mr.  Robinson,  Grandiflora  Maxima.  2.  Lady  Maclean,  Richardsonii.  3. 
Dr.  Scholfield^ Grandiflora.  4.  G.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Globe  Major. 

Mimulus...l.  Ditto.  2.  Ditto. 

Hardy  Shrub. ..Miss  Chivers,  C.  R.oss,  gardener. 

Herbaceous  Calceolaria...!.  Mr.  Robinson.  2.  G.  C.  Walker,  Esq.  3.  Mr.  Robinson. 
Shrubby  ditto...!.  Ditto.  2.  Mr.  J.  Foulston.  3.  Mr.  Robinson. 

Pan  of  6  Hollyhocks. ..H.  Cooke,  Esq. 

British  Plant. ..Lady  Maclean. 

Hardy  Bouquet. ..D..  Scholfield. 

Annual...  1  and  2.  Ditto. 

Scarlet  Stock. ..Ditto. 

White  ditto. ..Lady  Maclean. 

Purple  ditto. ..G.  C.  Walker,  Esq. 

Balsam... 1.  Mr.  R.  F.  Hall.  2.  Lady  Maclean. 

CARNATIONS. 

Best  Pan  of  12  Carnations  or  Picottees...Mr.  Thorpe. 

Pan  of  6  ditto. ..Ditto. 

Scarlet  Bizarre. ..1.  Ditto,  Leader.  2.  Ditto,  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Pink  ditto... 1.  Ditto,  Independent.  2.  Ditto,  King  Alfred. 

Scarlet  Flake... 1  and  2.  Ditto. 

Rose  Flake. ..1.  Ditto,  Surpass  Perfection.  2.  Mr.  J.  Foulston,  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 
Purple  ditto...  1.  Air.  Thorpe,  Invincible.  2.  Ditto. 

Red  Picottee. ..1.  Air.  J.  Foulston.  2.  Air.  Thorpe,  Alarris’s  May. 

Purple  ditto. ..1.  Air.  J.  Foulston,  Gill’s  Flora.  2.  Air.  Thorpe. 

Yellow  ditto. ..Air.  Thorpe,  Alartin’s  Queen  Victoria. 

Self...l.  Air.  J.  Foulston.  3.  Air.  Thorpe. 

DAHLIAS. 

Best  Scarlet... G.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

White. ..Air.  Thorpe. 

Rose...H.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Alarquis  of  Lothian. 

Anemone. ..Ditto. 

Globe. ..Air.  Thorpe. 

Red. ..Ditto. 

Spotted... Lady  Cooke,  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Striped. ..Ditto,  Hon.  Airs.  Harris. 

Dark...H.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Aliddlesex  Rival. 

Purple. ..Ditto,  Hope. 

Orange. ..Air.  J.  Foulston. 

Yellow. ..H.  Cooke,  Esq. 

Shaded. ..Mr,  Thorpe. 

Crimson. ..Mr.  J.  Foulston,  Knight’s  Victory. 

Lilac. ..Lady  Cooke,  Lilac  Perfection. 


FLATE 


I,  ERICA  ARISTATA.  2,  ERICA  TRICOLOR  SUPERBA. 
3,  ERICA  BOWIEANA. 


London. PiibStskedly  -aoyrfr  Par  sorts,  132,  Ilet-a  Street. Oct?  1,1843 . 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GENUS  ERICA. 

BY  MR.  DON. 

The  genus  Erica ,  consisting  of  the  true  Heaths,  is  a  most  exten¬ 
sive,  and  exceedingly  beautiful  one  ;  and  many  of  the  species  are 
of  easy  culture.  They  may  be  readily  grown  as  window  flowers, 
as  they  require  no  artificial  heat,  but  are  only  to  be  protected 
from  severe  frosts  and  cutting  winds,  which  last  are  very  injurious 
to  them.  Cold,  if  not  so  low  as  freezing,  does  them  no  harm 
whatever  ;  and  thus,  by  attention  to  the  few  directions  we  shall 
give,  the  culture  of  them  is  a  very  simple  process.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  genus  of  plants  which  gives  so  much  beauty  to 
the  greenhouse  or  the  window  as  well-chosen  Heaths. 

O  N 

The  only  circumstance  which  destroys  these  plants  is  allowing 
the  mould  to  be  always  wet  about  them.  The  plan  which  I  recom¬ 
mend  to  those  who  intend  to  grow  them  in  windows,  is  to  put 
round  the  outside  of  each  pot  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  of  sphag* 
num ,  or  common  bog  moss  ;  and  if  this  is  frequently  moistened, 
it  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  giving  too  much  water  inside  the 
pots.  A  little  green  moss  should  be  placed  over  the  top  of  each 
pot,  and  no  water  should  be  given  till  this  moss  is  removed,  and 
the  mould  examined,  and  then  only  when  the  mould  appears  very 
dry.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  pots  should  be  filled  up  with  water 
till  the  mould  is  wetted  throughout  ;  after  which  the  green  moss 
should  be  replaced. 

i  i 
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In  potting  Heaths,  I  should  recommend  shallow  pots  ;  and  for 
large  plants  the  pots  should  be  still  shallow,  but  very  wide.  The 
proper  mould  in  which  to  grow  them  is  turfy  peat  well  rotted, 
with  rotted  manure,  leaf  mould,  coarse  sand  ;  and  the  addition  of 
a  little  light  coarse  mould  will  do  no  harm.  This  compost  should 
be  thrown  up  together  for  twelve  months  before  it  is  used  ;  but  I 
do  not  like  the  plan  of  using  new  peat  brought  from  the  common, 
which  is  too  frequently  done.  Those  cultivators  who  cannot  get 
proper  peat  should  use  instead  of  it,  leaf  mould,  well  rotted 
manure,  light  loam,  and  coarse  sand,  which  will  answer  as  well  as 
peat.  None  of  the  compost  ought  to  be  sifted,  but  it  should  be 
put  in  the  pots  in  as  dry  a  state  as  possible.  In  my  opinion,  the 
sifting  of  mould  is  most  destructive  to  the  health  of  plants  ;  for 
the  mould  being  fine,  the  roots  also  become  fine  in  their  texture, 
and  the  mould  is  easily  soddened  when  they  get  a  little  too  much 
water, — which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  plants  were  potted  in 
very  rough  mould.  There  is  another  circumstance  which  is  very 
injurious  to  Heaths,  though  it  also  frequently  occurs  under  the 
management  of  unskilful  cultivators.  It  is  the  exposure  of  the 
pots  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  cold  drying  winds, 
both  of  which  have  a  most  pernicious  effect.  Instead  of  this,  the 
pots  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  neither  sun  nor  wind 
can  have  access  to  them  ;  because,  if  the  roots  are  thus  kept  cool  and 
moist,  the  hottest  rays  of  the  sun  have  no  effect  on  the  branches  ; 
and  the  plants,  with  the  pots  so  protected,  would  look  strong, 
green,  healthy,  and  vigorous,  and  they  would  not  require  so  much 
water  as  is  necessary  when  the  pots  are  exposed, — which  frequent 
watering  is  very  injurious  to  plants  with  tender  roots.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  nothing  is  more  destructive  of  Heaths  than  pouring  cold 
water  in  or  on  the  pots  when  heated  by  the  sun.  This  gives  the 
root  a  severe  check,  which  is  in  time  communicated  to  the  whole 
plant.  This  is  one  cause  why  we  often  see  Heaths  looking  so  un¬ 
healthy,  and  many  of  the  very  finest  species  are  said  to  be  difficult 
of  culture  from  this  cause  alone. 

In  propagating,  the  finer  Heaths,  almost  the  whole  of  which  are 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the  proximate  parts  of 
Southern  Africa,  are  best  multiplied  by  cuttings :  the  best  plan  for 
making  sure  that  these  cuttings  will  strike  root,  is  to  take  them 
off  the  half-ripened  wood.  They  should  be  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  cut  clean  at  the  lower  extremity  with 
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a  sharp  knife  ;  and  all  the  lower  leaves  should  be  carefully  taken 
off.  The  mould  in  which  to  strike  the  cuttings  should  be  peat, 
sand,  and  leaf  mould,  but  the  greater  part  should  be  sand. 
The  situation  to  strike  them  in  should  be  cool  and  rather  moist, 
and  where  the  sun  can  scarcely  reach  them,  as  this  prevents  both 
the  necessity  and  the  injury  of  their  being  shaded.  When  put  in, 
the  cuttings  should  be  covered  with  hand  glasses  for  at  least 
twelve  months,  and  then  the  plants  will  be  strong  enough  for 
putting  into  thumb  pots  singly.  When  this  is  done,  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame,  and  frequently  repotted,  so  that  they 
may  never  get  stunted.  As  they  grow,  the  tops  should  be  taken 
off,  in  order  to  make  them  as  bushy  as  possible  ;  for  if  Heaths 
once  get  tall  and  naked,  they  will  never  afterwards  make  fine 
plants.  I  need  hardly  add  that  the  cuttings  must  be  carefully 
protected  from  frost. 

As  the  species  amount  to  considerably  more  than  five  hundred, 
exclusive  of  varieties,  an  account  of  the  whole  would  be  rather  a 
tedious  matter  ;  therefore  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  the  three  that 
are  figured  in  the  plate,  all  of  which  are  very  handsome  plants. 

Erica  Bowieana  is  a  handsome  plant  and  full  flowerer.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  ventricose,  and  they  come  out  near  the  tops 
of  the  shoots  in  twos  and  threes  together,  and  form  a  sort  of  whorl 
round  the  shoot.  The  involucrum  consists  of  two  white  leaves  ; 
the  leaves  of  the  calyx  are  ovate,  somewhat  cordate,  and  pointed. 
The  calyx  is  composed  of  four  parts  ;  and  the  corolla  consists 
of  one  piece  divided  into  four  at  the  apex.  The  peduncle  is  half 
an  inch  long,  and  slender,  and  the  flowers  droop.  This  species, 
when  properly  treated,  flowers  from  March  to  October,  and  it 
answers  well  as  a  window  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1816. 

Erica  aristata,  is  a  beautiful  and  rather  scarce  species,  and 
an  abundant  flowerer.  The  flowers  are  crimson,  the  leaves  thick 
and  fleshy,  beautifully  ciliated  at  the  edges  ;  and  the  apex  of  the 
leaf  has  a  slender  point,  or  awn,  from  which  the  specific  name 
is  derived.  The  flowers  are  ventricose,  and  come  out  near 
the  tops  of  the  shoots,  being  almost  capitate.  It  flowers  from 
March  to  October,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and  was  introduced 
in  1801. 

Erica  tricolor  superba  is  a  very  handsome  species,  somewhat  like 
Aristata ;  but  the  leaves  are  broader  and  thinner,  and  the  cilia  on 
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the  leaves  more  slender.  The  arista  on  the  apex  of  the  leaf  is 
also  longer,  much  more  slender,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  some¬ 
what  waved.  The  calyx  is  composed  of  four  leaves,  rather  broader 
at  the  base  than  the  common  leaves  of  the  stem,  but  not  otherwise 
easily  distinguishable.  The  peduncles  are  short,  so  that  the 
flowers  stand  upright :  they  are  ventricose,  and  the  apex  is  of  three 
colours,  red,  orange,  and  green.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and 
was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1836,  though  another  variety 
of  Tricolor  was  introduced  in  1803.  This  one  flowers  from  May  to 
February;  but  there  are  many  varieties,  all  handsome,  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  each  other,  yet  so  resembling  Aristata,  that  Aristata  may 
be  either  a  variety  of  Tricolor,  or  Tricolor  a  variety  of  Aristata. 

P.  N.  D. 

Tooting  Nursery. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

BY  MR.  R.  PLANT. 

The  Chrysanthemum  is  so  generally  admired  as  to  be  found  in 
every  collection,  and  consequently  requires  no  encomium  here  ; 
yet,  notwithstanding,  they  are  too  often  met  with  under  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  bunch  of  dried  sticks,  with  a  few  ill-looking  leaves 
scattered  thinly  on  their  summits. 

But  most  likely  a  few  plain  practical  remarks  will  prove  of 
more  value  than  any  critique.  I  will  at  once  proceed  with  my 
routine  of  culture.  To  begin  with  a  point  of  the  most  import¬ 
ance,  namely,  propagation  ;  for  this,  I  always  prefer  cuttings  to 
any  division  of  the  root.  I  take  them  off  about  the  first  week  in 
May,  cut  them  to  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  strike  them 
under  hand  lights  oil  any  warm  border,  observing  to  mix  a  little 
white  sand  with  the  soil.  They  require  shading  for  the  first  week  ; 
let  them  remain  till  they  are  thoroughly  rooted,  sprinkling  them  occa¬ 
sionally  with  a  fine  rose-pot ;  then  pot  them  in  a  mixture  of  about 
two-thirds  fine  turfy  loam,  and  the  remaining  part  well  rotted  leaf 
mould,  using  forty-eight  sized  pots.  They  require  frequent  water¬ 
ings,  and  this  I  always  do  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  them  ;  for 
though  very  injurious  to  most  other  plants,  it  will  be  found  very 
beneficial  to  these.  They  should  now  be  placed  in  an  open  situa¬ 
tion  out  of  doors,  there  to  remain  till  the  end  of  September,  at 
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which  time  they  are  removed  to  the  greenhouse  to  perfect  their 
blooms.  While  standing  out  of  doors  they  should  not  be  placed 
too  thickly,  or  they  are  very  likely  to  lose  the  lower  leaves.  As 
the  blooms  appear  they  should  be  thinned,  not  allowing  them  to 
expand  more  than  two  or  three  flowers  on  each  plant ;  they 
require  the  same  treatment  while  in  the  house  with  the  plants 
they  are  placed  amongst.  When  done  blooming  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  back  part  of  the  house  or  a  shed,  as  they  only 
require  a  partial  protection  from  severe  frost  ;  as  soon  as  the 
weather  breaks  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  again  till  the 
season  for  propagating  arrives.  I  then  turn  them  out  of  pots,  and 
remove  all  suckers,  which  generally  supply  me  with  cuttings  for 
the  next  season  ;  the  old  plants  are  then  repotted  into  pots  a  size 
larger  than  those  used  before,  in  the  same  kind  of  earth,  and  cut 
down  to  within  two  inches  of  the  earth:  these  break  out  and 
make  fine  bushy  plants.  The  shoots  as  they  appear  should  be 
thinned,  leaving  three  only  ;  subject  them  to  the  same  treatment 
as  before,  and  this,  the  second  season,  the  plants  will  be  seen  in 
perfection.  I  keep  them  till  the  third  week  in  May  for  the  sake  of 
cuttings,  and  then  turn  them  into  the  flower  borders,  where  they 
should  have  a  warm  situation  and  be  kept  thin  of  wood.  It  is  a 
great  pity  the  Chrysanthemum  is  so  difficult  to  seed  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  as  we  should  then,  in  all  probability,  have  as  many  and  as 
fine  varieties  as  those  obtained  from  Calceolarias.  I  have  occa¬ 
sionally  gained  a  small  quantity,  but  am  supplied  plentifully  from 
the  continent  and  the  island  of  Guernsey.  To  raise  plants  from 
seed,  it  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  obtained,  in  shallow  pans,  in 
sandy  loam,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  or  what  is 
better,  in  a  very  mild  hot  bed.  Harden  the  plants  by  degrees; 
the  after  treatment  is  the  same  as  recommended  above.  I  may 
here  observe,  this  seed  sometimes  will  lie  a  long  time  in  the  earth, 
so  that  the  pans  should  be  kept,  though  apparently  all  the  plants 
may  have  been  potted  from  them. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  FLORICULTURE. 

ON  THE  SEEDING  OF  CULTIVATED  FLOWERING-PLANTS. 

The  obtaining  of  fine  flowers,  or  indeed  the  cultivation  of 
plants  for  any  one  purpose,  is  always  procured  at  the  sacrifice  of 
some  of  those  properties  which  are  perfect  and  exactly  balanced 
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when  the  plants  are  growing  in  their  native  localities,  and  left 
undisturbed  by  art.  Sometimes  one  property  of  the  plant  gives 
way,  and  sometimes  another ;  and  the  subject  has  not  been  so 
thoroughly  studied  as  to  enable  even  the  most  experienced 
cultivator  to  say  beforehand,  what  change  shall  be  produced  in  a 
new  plant  by  placing  it  in  circumstances  different  from  those 
which  are  natural  to  it.  But  as  the  number  of  cultivated  plants, 
especially  flowering  ones,  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late, — as 
they  have  been  brought  from  every  known  region  in  the  world, 
and  from  every  variety  of  soil  and  atmosphere, — the  knowledge  of 
them,  and  of  their  adaptation  to  places  and  modes  of  treatment,  is 
gradually  increasing,  by  the  slow  but  sure  process  of  experiment 
and  observation  ;  and  this  long  neglected,  but  most  essential, 
portion  of  the  art  is  extending  even  to  plants  which  have  been 
so  long  acclimated  as  to  have  become  almost  natives. 

As  this  knowledge  extends,  it  will  save  the  cultivator  much 
labour,  and  also  remove  that  uncertainty  which  still  belongs  to 
many  branches  of  his  art.  Thus,  the  cultivation  of  the  Cerealia , 
or  corn  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  larger  and  more 
farinaceous  seeds,  has  thrown  the  principal  action  of  life  in  the 
plant  into  this  operation,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  seeds  are 
perfectly  ripened,  the  plant  is  dead  as  an  individual.  TV  heat  is 
perhaps  the  first,  and  also,  in  England,  the  best  example  of  this 
change  by  culture.  The  native  plant  is  not  known  ;  but  from 
the  fact  of  its  tillering  at  the  root,  and  the  general  analogy  of  the 
grasses,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  original  plant  has  been 
perennial  in  the  root,  from  which  new  branches  burgeoned  every 
season,  although  those  which  produced  stems  and  ears  were 
annual.  In  a  cultivated  state,  however,  and  indeed  as  now 
known  anywhere,  wheat  plants  are  annual  in  every  part  of  their 
structure  ;  and  the  tillering,  which  forms  an  aftermath  in  the 
grasses  as  they  are  mowed  or  eaten  down,  but  more  especially  in 
the  latter  case,  occurs  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  ;  and  the 
tillering  or  lateral  shoots  send  up  stems,  the  ears  of  which, 
generally  speaking,  ripen  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the 
central  or  principal  ones.  This  is  a  very  important  instance,  as 
it  is  one  in  which  the  change  is  very  conspicuous,  and  it  is  open 
to  every  one’s  observation.  The  general  principle  is,  that  the 
forcing  of  the  plant  by  rich  manure  and  artificial  culture  has 
worked  it  into  more  vigorous  growth,  and  a  greater  production 
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of  farina  than  it  had  in  the  wild  or  natural  state ;  but  that  this 
increase  has  been  obtained  by  shortening  the  life  of  the  individual 
plant.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  Cerealia  ;  and  from  the  analogy 
of  many  other  vegetables,  it  may  be  considered  a  general 
principle. 

Cultivated  trees,  also,  though  they  have  a  more  rapid  growth, 
and  obtain  a  larger  size,  are  softer  in  the  wood  and  less  durable, 
both  as  growing  trees  and  as  timber,  than  those  which  are  in  a 
state  of  nature  ;  and  when  the  natural  woods  are  cut  down,  and 
artificially  planted  ones  substituted  in  their  stead,  the  timber  is  of 
inferior  quality,  and  far  more  subject  to  decay  and  rot.  For 
instance,  no  planted  timber  is  equal  to  that  of  the  old  oaks  and 
pines  of  the  British  woods  and  forests  ;  and  if  the  mahogany  of 
Central  America  and  the  West  India  islands,  and  the  teak  of  India, 
shall  be  all  cut  down,  no  human  art  will  obtain  equally  good  timber 
from  the  same  species  :  and  the  same  fact  holds  with  regard  to 
every  kind  of  tree  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Common 
forest  trees  are  valuable  only  for  their  timber,  if  we  waive  the 
consideration  of  the  ornament  and  shelter  which  they  afford  ;  but 
when  a  tree  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  the  wood  is 
rendered  of  a  nature  still  more  perishable,  whether  that  tree  is  on 
its  own  stem  or  grafted.  We  have  instances  of  this  in  the  crab 
and  the  cultivated  apple,  and  also  in  the  sloe  and  the  cultivated  plum, 
in  which  the  wild  ones  are  remarkable  for  the  hardness  and  dura¬ 
bility,  and  the  cultivated  for  the  perishable  nature,  of  their  timber. 

In  flowers  the  case  is  still  the  same  ;  and  by  comparing  natural 
and  cultivated  growth,  we  find  that  the  analogy  holds  through  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom.  No  superiority  of  soil  or  shelter  of 
situation  can  prevent  the  consequences  ;  because,  though  by 
skilful  treatment  we  can  force  an  additional  quantity  of  any  kind 
of  produce  in  the  plant,  we  weaken  its  stamina,  and  disturb  the 
natural  balance  of  its  powers,  by  so  doing.  Were  it  possible  to 
devise  means  by  which  the  greater  produce  could  be  obtained,  and 
the  full  stamina  of  the  plant  kept  up,  it  would  be  the  greatest 
improvement  that  ever  was  effected  in  the  art  of  cultivation,  and 
in  no  department  would  it  be  greater  than  in  that  of  flowers. 

The  production  of  seeds  is  the  grand  natural  purpose  of 
flowering ;  and  in  so  far  as  art  directs  the  strength  of  vegetable 
action  to  the  obtaining  of  more  numerous  and  finely  expanded 
petals,  that  action  is  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  seeds  and 
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the  process  of  fertilization,  both  in  the  fertilizable  and  the  ferti¬ 
lizing  organs,  whether  these  be  in  the  same  flower,  in  different 
flowers  upon  the  same  plant,  or  in  flowers  upon  separate  plants. 
But  it  is  always  the  fertilizing  organs  which  give  way  most 
readily,  whether  to  severity  of  climate  or  season,  or  to  the  high  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  petals  ;  and,  while  the  one  flower  or  part  of  a  flower 
is  still  capable  of  being  fertilized,  the  other  part  is  obliterated,  or 
rendered  too  weak  for  being  able  to  fertilize  it.  It  is  here  that 
cross  impregnation  becomes  necessary,  not  only  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  varieties,  and  thus  continuing  the  species,  whether  the 
seedlings  deviate  from  its  characters  or  not.  When  the  art  of 
Floriculture  was  in  its  infancy,  many  of  the  superior  species  that 
were  introduced  from  warmer  climates,  died  out,  in  consequence 
of  Florists  being  ignorant  of  this  fact ;  and  as  these  were  not 
then  in  such  general  correspondence  and  connexion  as  they  are 
now,  seeds  were  procured  with  much  more  difficulty. 

When  the  art  of  the  cultivator  has  carried  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it  can  be  forced,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  anthers  have  been  changed  into  petals,  the 
plant  stands,  as  it  were,  upon  the  very  verge  of  existence.  It  is 
true  that  many  flowering  plants  can  be  continued  and  multiplied 
by  layers,  by  cuttings,  or  by  buds  ;  but  though  these  are  more 
true  to  the  parent  plants,  and  come  sooner  into  flower,  they  have 
not  the  durability  of  seedlings.  It  indeed  appears  that,  though  a 
long  time  is  required  in  some  cases,  all  succession  plants  obtained 
from  parts  of  other  plants,  and  not  from  seeds,  have  a  final  period 
of  vegetation,  bevond  which  not  one  of  them  can  exist ;  and 
that  therefore,  if  we  are  to  make  sure  of  a  continuation  of  the 
species,  we  must,  at  least  at  intervals,  have  recourse  to  seeds  ;  for 
it  is  in  these,  and  not  in  any  pieces  of  old  plants,  that  we  have 
the  true  beginnings  of  generations. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  desirable  that  some  at  least  of  every 
desirable  species,  which  can  be  made  to  ripen  seed  in  our  climate, 
should  not  be  excited  above  the  seeding  state,  either  by  forcing 
the  individual  growth  or  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  we  should  be  equally  careful  not  to  starve  and 
stint  them  below  this  stage.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  cultivators 
should  be  well  informed  respecting  the  native  soil,  climate,  and 
circumstances  of  every  such  plant  ;  for  though  these  may  not 
happen  to  be  the  best,  either  for  freedom  of  growth  or  for  fineness 
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of  flowering,  they  are  always  the  best  for  fertility  ;  and  it  is  to 
the  fertilizing  organs  that  our  chief  care  should  be  directed. 

We  can,  in  part  at  least,  see  and  understand  the  reason  why 
the  fertilizing  organs  of  plants  are  the  first  to  give  way.  They 
are  the  most  delicate,  and  also  the  most  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of 
the  climate  and  weather.  The  fertilizable  parts  are  more  pro¬ 
tected  ;  and  the  greater  number  of  seeds  are  enclosed  in  pericarps, 
of  some  description  or  other,  which  are  often  almost  proof  against 
these  vicissitudes.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  action  of  the  seed 
toward  maturity  is  shut  up  from  the  air  and  light,  and  at  a 
temperature  lower  than  that  which  the  exposed  portion  of  the 
flower  has.  The  pollen,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  genial  powers  of  the  climate  and  season  ;  and  thus, 
if  a  reverse  comes  before  the  fertilizing  is  completed,  these  more 
tender  parts  are  weakened,  or  even  destroyed.  For  this  purpose 
the  anthers,  or  pollen  masses,  are  exposed  ;  and  all  the  natural 
garniture  of  the  petals  is  closely  connected  with  those  organs, 
and  most  likely  contributes  to  the  perfecting  of  them,  though  in  a 
manner  too  nice  for  our  observation,  and  too  obscure  for  our 
understanding.  This  is  rendered  the  more  likely  by  the  fact 
that  an  increase  of  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  petals  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  weakening  of  the  anthers  ;  and,  as  has  been 
said,  when  this  is  carried  to  the  highest  point,  the  plant  ceases  to 
foe  fertile.  Hence,  in  cross  impregnation,  it  is  always  desirable 
that  the  flowers  from  which  the  pollen  is  taken  should  not  be  too 
double ;  although  those  which  are  quite  single  are  apt  to  bring 
the  double  flowers  to  which  they  are  applied  too  nearly  to  their 
own  state.  If  the  anthers  of  the  plant  which  is  to  be  impreg¬ 
nated  are  only  weakened  and  not  quite  destroyed,  it  is  desirable 
to  leave  them,  and  only  assist  them  with  the  pollen  of  the  other 
plant ;  but,  if  the  object  is  to  obtain  hybrids  different  from  both 
parent  plants,  then  the  anthers  of  the  impregnated  plant  should 
be  removed  before  they  have  begun  to  perform  their  function, 
either  naturally  or  by  the  intervention  of  insects — and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  hybrids,  especially  among  plants  abounding 
in  pollen,  are  often  produced  by  these  insects.  The  subject  is, 
however,  an  extensive,  as  well  as  nice  and  difficult  one,  and  so  we 
must  not  extend  it  too  far  in  any  one  paper,  or  continue  it  in 
,  every  number  of  our  Journal. 
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ACACIA  ARMATA, 

“  A  Constant  Subscriber,”  who  expresses  his  apprehension 
cf  losing  a  fine  plant  of  this  species,  has  in  all  probability  injured 
it  by  want  of  attention  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  country  of 
which  it  is  a  native.  The  Acacias  are  all  legumiiKZ ,  or  podded 
plants  ;  and  they  belong  to  the  Polygamia  moncecia  of  the  Linnaean 
system.  One  hundred  and  three  species,  forming  the  sub-genus 
Phyllodinece,  are  all  natives  of  New  Holland,  and  they  are  green¬ 
house  shrubs.  In  the  seedling  state  they  have  leaves,  but  when 
they  come  to  maturity  the  leaves  disappear,  and  the  dilated 
petioles,  which  are  called  phyllodia,  are  all  that  remain,  ihis 
character  of  the  leaves,  or  substitutes  for  them,  enables  the  plant 
to  endure  the  long-continued  droughts,  and  also  the  peltings  or 
rains  to  wrhich  it  is  exposed  in  its  native  climate  ;  and  it  is  from 
the  want  of  imitating  this  climate,  and  partly  also  the  native  soil 
of  the  plants,  that  they  do  not  answer  as  window  shrubs  or  as 
inmates  of  miscellaneous  greenhouses.  Both  the  soil  and  the 
climate  of  Australia  are  peculiar.  The  former  contains  more  of 
decomposed  rocks  and  less  vegetable  matter  than  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  any  other  soil.  The  absence  of  the  vegetable  matter  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  an  annual  manuring  by  leaves ;  for  such 
leaves  as  do  fall  are  hard  and  dry,  and  contain  more  woody 
matter,  and  less  parenchyma,  than  common  deciduous  leaves.  They 
are  tempered  to  long  seasons  of  drought,  and  heavy  peltings  from 
those  rains  which  disintegrate  the  rocks,  and  furnish  so  much 
mineral  or  earthy  matter  to  the  soil. 

Of  course  such  shrubs  will  bear  the  greatest  extremes  of 
dryness  and  moisture,  and  indeed  are  not  healthy  unless  when 
exposed  to  those  extremes  ;  but  still  the  exposure  must  be 
adapted  to  the  habit  of  the  plant  as  formed  by  its  native  climate, 
or,  if  a  departure  from  this  is  to  be  attempted,  it  must  be  by  very 
slow  degrees. 

When  the  plant  begins  to  show  signs  of  growth,  it  must  be 
well  watered,  not  by  continual  dripping,  but  by  copious  appli¬ 
cations  at  intervals  ;  and  the  soil  should  be  light  and  porous,  so 
as  not  to  retain  the  water.  When  the  flowers  are  beginning  to 
expand,  water  should  be  given  sparingly  and  at  intervals  ;  and 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  go  off,  it  should  be  withheld  altogether, 
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until  the  plant  again  shows  signs  of  growth.  In  this  way,  the 
health  of  the  Acacias  and  most  other  New  Holland  shrubs  may 
be  kept  up  ;  for  if  they  get  the  proper  seasonal  treatment  they 
are  very  hardy.  If  the  phyllodia  become  discoloured,  or  shrivel, 
or  drop  off,  it  generally  arises  from  disturbing  the  plant  with  the 
stimulus  of  water  at  the  season  when  it  ought  to  be  left  in  perfect 
repose. 

In  a  window  of  a  common  apartment,  or  in  a  greenhouse,  where 
the  plants  of  many  climates  are  collected  together,  it  is  not  easy 
to  get  a  sufficiently  dry  atmosphere  for  New  Holland  shrubs  ;  and 
therefore,  to  grow  them  in  high  perfection,  they  should  have  a 
house  for  themselves.  When  mixed  with  other  plants,  some  of 
them  requiring  a  moist  atmosphere,  the  New  Holland  shrubs  will 
never  succeed  to  absolute  perfection  ;  and  the  best  chance  that 
they  have  is  to  keep  them  as  dry  as  possible  during  the  season  of 
repose. 


UNION  OF  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OR  VARIETIES  OF 

PLANTS. 

That  such  unions  are  practicable  has  been  long  known  among 
cultivators.  The  art  of  budding  and  grafting  is  an  every-day 
expedient ;  but  this  is  a  connexion  rather  than  a  union  :  the 
parts  are  never  interblended :  each  remain  as  distinct  as  they 
were  before  they  were  united.  The  fluids  absorbed  by  the  roots 
nourish  and  support  both  ;  but  there  is  no  intermixture  of  their 
respective  membranes,  only  a  simple  attachment  of  the  cellular 
matter  acting  like  cement.  The  wood  of  the  stock  and  that  of 
the  graft,  however  exactly  fitted  in  the  operation,  cannot  possibly 
unite  :  it  is  the  cellular  tissues  of  the  bark,  and  increasing 
alburnum,  that  forms  the  junction. 

Some  propagators  have  supposed  that  if  the  shoots  of  two 
different  species  of  the  same  genus  were  so  closely  united  length¬ 
wise,  by  removing  the  opposing  sides,  and  binding  the  wounded 
surfaces  together,  as  to  form  one  entire  shoot,  that  there  could 
not  but  be  some  interchange  of  their  respective  qualities  or  pro¬ 
perties  ;  and  that  flowers  or  fruit  of  a  mixed  character  would  be 
the  result.  Shoots  have  been  so  tried  ;  bulbs  and  tubers  have 
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been  split  and  united  to  other  kinds,  with  the  same  view  of 
obtaining  a  mongrel  or  intermediate  product.  But  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  Whenever  a  bud  came  forth  it  presented  the  pure  habit, 
with  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  plant  whence  it  sprung,  without 
taint  of  the  other  with  which  it  was  united. 

The  best  authenticated  account  of  the  intermixture  of  a  species 
and  a  variety  has  been,  it  seems,  exemplified  between  the  common 
liburnum  and  the  pale  purple-flowered  variety  of  the  same.  The 
insertion  of  a  bud  of  the  latter  into  the  former  produced  both 
yellow  and  purple  flowers  from  the  same  bud,  if  the  reporters 
were  not  deceived.  If  this  really  happened,  it  certainly  shows 
that  a  taint  was  some  how  communicated  ;  but  whether  upon  the 
organism  or  into  the  sap  is  not  explained. 

The  Italian  gardeners,  it  seems,  are  particularly  desirous  of 
having  several  fruit  or  flowering  trees  growing  on  the  same  stem  ; 
but,  as  this  cannot  be  done  unless  the  whole  are  of  the  same  genus, 
they  have  recourse  to  an  expedient  which  comes  within  the 
bounds  of  practicability.  They  place  their  grafts  round  the  base 
of  the  stock  in  such  a  way  as,  while  bound  to  the  stock,  they 
make  roots  like  cuttings  entirely  independent  of  the  stock  except 
for  support.  Thus  a  cultivator  may  have  the  orange,  pome¬ 
granate,  fig-guave,  and  grape-vine,  all  growing  round  an  olive 
stock,  and  as  such  may  be  considered  an  aboricultural  curiosity. 
The  operator  may  wish  to  have  it  believed  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  uniting  those  very  different  and  discordant  plants  ;  but  the 
vegetable  physiologist  knows  such  a  thing  to  be  impossible.  Their 
roots  and  stems  may  be  in  juxtaposition  ;  but  their  membranes 
are  decidedly  repulsive  and  dissociable. 

The  ease  with  which  different  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  &c.  are  placed  on  the  same  stock,  causes  such  freaks  to 
be  often  successfully  executed,  but  with  no  other  view  than  the 
curiosity  of  the  thing.  But  by  the  same  means  orchardists  may 
gain  many  advantages  by  coupling  trees  of  different  character  as 
to  vigour  of  growth  and  manner  of  bearing,  either  by  correcting 
or  advancing  the  growth,  and  consequently  the  fruitfulness  of  each 
other.  The  florist  may  do  the  same  with  his  Camellias,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  common  rose  ;  and  a  pyramid  of  these  last, 
composed  of  sorts  which  flower  at  different  times,  is  a  most 
suitable  ornament  for  a  lawn  or  for  the  columns  of  a  conserva¬ 
tory. 
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In  green-houses  we  often  see  an  assemblage  of  the  different 
species  of  the  Cereus  all  stuck  upon  the  Speciosissima ,  or  upon  the 
Pereslua.  This  inoculation  of  one  species  with  another  is  easily 
performed  :  the  little  branch  intended  to  be  inserted  is  reduced 
at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  fit  a  hole  made  in  the  stock,  in  which,  when 
placed,  it  readily  adheres,  by  reason  of  the  glutinous  consistence 
of  the  respective  juices  ;  and  henceforth  unites  with  and  draws 
support  from  the  foster  stem  on  which  it  is  inserted.  Some  of 
these  associate  very  well ;  especially  when  the  dwarf  growers  are 
elevated  on  the  stems  of  the  taller  sorts  ;  but  at  best  they  are  only 
practical  whims  or  curiosities. 

Parasitical  plants  are  those  which  breed  and  live  upon  other 
plants.  The  far  greater  number  of  these  belong  to  the  mosses, 
lichens,  and  fungi.  Some  of  these  use  the  stems  of  trees  and 
other  plants  as  supports  or  habitations  only.  Others  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  the  leaves,  culms,  or  roots  of  healthy  plants,  subsisting 
on  the  sap  and  destroying  the  organization.  Of  these  last  the 
mildew  on  trees  and  the  rust  on  corn  are  well  known.  Parasites 
of  more  conspicuous  character  are  the  toothwort,  the  broomrape, 
and  the  mistletoe  :  these  seat  themselves  upon  or  under  the  bark, 
sucking  the  juices  by  an  inflated  base  firmly  fixed  on  the  alburnum 
of  the  tree  on  which  the  parasite  grows.  The  Dodder  is  another 
curious  plant,  being  only  supported  by  its  own  roots  until  its 
twining  stems  can  lay  hold  of  the  stems  of  some  other  plant,  on 
which  it  afterwards  subsists.  In  warmer  climates  the  beautiful 
Loranthus,  which  invariably  inhabits  the  oak,  is  a  parasite  ;  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  mistletoe  of  the  Druids,  and  on  this  account 
must  have  once  been  common  in  England,  but  extirpated  along 
with  its  devotees.  It  is  rather  strange  that  this  highly  ornamental 
plant  has  not  lately  been  introduced  into  this  country,  as  the 
mistletoe  has  been  into  Scotland ;  that  is,  by  removing  a  young 
oak  on  which  it  grows  naturally,  or  by  grafting  or  budding  it 
upon  a  young  oak  in  a  pot. 

But  notwithstanding  the  very  intimate  union  which  some  of  the 
last  mentioned  plants  form  with  those  on  which  they  grow,  there 
is  no  perfect  inosculation  of  their  membranes,  as  already  observed, 
so  as  to  alter  either  their  flowers  or  fruit.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
pears  worked  on  the  quince  stock  are  more  austere  than  they  are 
on  their  own  stock ;  but  this  has  never  been  clearly  proved. 
There  are  some  instances  of  moderately  or  weakly  growing  stocks 
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being  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  having  grosser  growing  grafts 
placed  upon  them ;  but  this  is  an  alteration  of  bulk  only,  not  of 
properties  or  essential  qualities. 

M. 


FUCHSIA  COHYMBIFLOHA,  AND  FULGENS. 

F.  cor ymbi flora  should  not  be  cut  down  in  the  autumn,  unless 
the  shoots  have  died  back.  It  should  be  left  alone  until  the 
wood  is  completely  ripened,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  off. 
Then  it  should  be  placed  for  the  winter  in  a  cool  and  dry 
situation,  equally  protected  from  frost  and  damp.  Before  it 
begins  to  vegetate  in  the  spring,  it  should  be  examined,  and  all 
the  shoots  which  are  dead  in  the  points  cut  back  to  the  living 
wood.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil, 
the  roots  trimmed  a  little,  the  plant  repotted  in  a  rich  earth- 
compost,  and  gently  watered ;  and  by  this  means  it  will  have  at 
least  thrice  as  many  flowers  as  if  cut  down  in  the  autumn. 

F .  fulgens  can  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  ;  but  that 
is  an  idle  labour,  and  it  is  not  the  best  way  of  obtaining  fine 
flowers.  Cuttings  are  very  easily  struck,  and  make  better  plants, 
with  finer,  larger,  and  more  highly- coloured  flowers  than  old 
plants  or  dividings  of  the  roots.  The  last  would  have  some 
chance  of  not  flowering  at  all ;  or  if  they  did  flower,  the  blooms 
would  be  small  and  insignificant.  The  best  plan  is  to  keep  the 
old  plant  in  a  healthy  state  during  winter,  and  to  strike  the 
cuttings  early  in  the  spring  in  a  little  brisk  heat,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Dahlias,  and  then  there  is  a  certainty  of  having  an 
abundance  of  fine  plants  flowering  in  the  utmost  perfection. 
Besides  this  there  are  many  plants,  more  especially  from  Central 
America,  which  grow  most  vigorously  and  flower  most  beauti¬ 
fully  from  cuttings  struck  and  forced  by  artificial  heat  in  the 
spring.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  stove  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
a  greenhouse. 
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In  beginning  our  notice  to  our  corresponding  friends,  we  shall  first  say  to 
Mr.  Macdonald,  of  “  The  Glen,  Peeblesshire,”  that  we  still  have  his  first  com¬ 
munication,  and  shall  reconsider  it.  To  the  others,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  that 
want  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  their  queries  at  full  length  ;  but  we 
trust  they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  answers,  in  the  drawing  up  of  which  we 
have  consulted  the  best  practical  authorities. 

Annuals  Grown  on  Moss. — Many  sorts  of  annuals  will  do  well  sown  upon 
moss ;  and  the  best  moss  for  them  is  the  white  moss,  or  sphagnum,  which 
should  be  cut  rather  small,  and  if  a  little  soil  is  mixed  with  it,  the  plants  will 
grow  stronger  and  flower  better.  The  proper  size  of  pots  is  large  forty-eights, 
rather  flat.  The  moss  should  be  pressed  firmly  down  in  the  pot,  and  filled  up 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim.  The  seeds  are  then  to  be  sown,  and  a  gentle 
watering  given  from  a  small-sized  watering  pot ;  but  they  should  not  be 
watered  unless  when  the  moss  is  very  dry.  In  Autumn  and  early  Spring, 
especially,  water,  except  enough  to  keep  up  a  very  gentle  moisture,  is  highly 
injurious  to  vegetation. 

The  annuals,  of  which  a  select  list  is  subjoined,  that  will  answer  for  the 
mode  of  treatment,  may  be  sown  at  different  times,  and  thereby  a  succession 
of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  all  the  year  round.  The  following  are  the  principle 
ones,  but  many  others  will  succeed  : — 

Speculoria,  speculum,  blue, 
pentagonia,  blue. 

iEnothera  densiflora,  purple, 
coccinea,  purple, 
rubicunda,  red. 
quadrivulnera,  purple, 
rosea  alba,  white  and  rose. 

Clarkia  pulchella,  rose. 

Lopezia  cordata,  purple, 
coronata,  purple, 
pumila,  purple. 

Linontlius  dichotomus,  yellow. 

Liptosiphon  grandiflorus,  yellow  and 
purple. 

androsaceus,  white  and  blue, 
luteus,  yellow. 

densiflorus,  purple  and  white. 

Collomia,  linearis,  flame  coloured, 
coccinea,  scarlet. 

Gillia  capitata,  blue. 

tricolor,  yellow,  purple,  and  white. 

Achillifolia,  blue. 

Shagelia  densiflora,  blue, 
lutea,  yellow. 

Collinsia  grandiflora,  purple  and  blue. 

Very  many  genera  and  species  besides  those  now  mentioned  will  thrive  by 
this  mode  of  treatment ;  and  the  time  of  flowering,  as  well  as  the  choice 
colours  of  the  flowers,  will  depend  on  the  time  of  sowing,  and  also  on  the  care 
taken  of  the  plants.  If  due  attention  is  paid,  a  gay  appearance  may  be  given 
to  the  green-house,  or  to  well  managed  w'indows,  when  all  the  perennial  plants 
and  seasonal  bulbs  are  out  of  flower. 


Collinsia  bicolor,  purple  and  white, 
verna,  blue  and  purple, 
heterophylla,  purple  and  white. 

Livonia  latifolia,  yellow. 

triphylla,  blue  and  yellow, 
reflecta,  white, 
cretacea,  blue  and  yellow, 
virgata,  blue, 
theymifolia,  yellow, 
pedunculata,  blue. 

Nemesia  floribunda,  white  and  yellow. 

Nemophila  insignis,  blue, 
aurita,  purple, 
atomacea,  white  and  purple. 

Eutoca  Menzesii,  purple., 
sericea,  blue, 
viscida,  blue. 

Wrangeliana,  blue. 

Phocelia  congesta,  blue, 
tancetifolia,  blue. 

Amphalodes  linifolia,  white. 

Mignionette — Reseda  odorata. 

Clintonia  pulchella,  yellow  and  blue. 

Virginian  Stock. 
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The  Guernsey  Lily. — The  best  soil  for  growing  the  Guernsey  Lily  is 
light  loam,  well  rotted  manure,  and  coarse  sand,  all  in  equal  portions.  The 
pots  should  not  he  larger  than  small  forty-eights  ;  a  piece  of  pot,  placed  with 
the  concave  side  downwards,  should  be  placed  over  the  aperture,  and  a  few 
more  pieces  should  be  laid  over  and  about  this  one  ;  above  these  some  hog 
moss  ought  to  be  placed,  and  then  filled  up  with  the  compost  to  within  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  the  top  of  the  pot;  and  then  the  bulb  should  be  put  in,  but 
placed  only  on  the  surface,  and  not  buried  in  the  mould.  This  being  done, 
the  pots  should  be  placed  under  a  wall,  and  covered  over  for  at  least  two 
months,  or  till  such  time  as  they  have  made  pretty  good  roots.  "When  wanted 
to  come  into  flower,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  frame,  a  greenhouse,  or  a 
window,  where  they  shall  have  plenty  of  light,  but  where  no  frost  can  reach 
them.  Until  the  flowering  is  over,  they  will  require  very  little  water.  They 
should  be  potted  as  soon  as  obtained,  and  placed  as  has  been  directed.  When 
the  flowering  is  over,  they  will  begin  to  grow,  in  which  state  they  will  want  a 
little  more  water,  which  should  be  supplied  to  them  from  time  to  time  until 
the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow,  which  shows  that  the  growth  is  over,  and  then 
water  must  be  entirely  withheld,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  go  to  rot. 

Tiie  Tuberose. — It  will  answer  very  well  in  the  same  soil  and  size  of  pots 
as  the  Guernsey  Lily,  and  the  general  treatment  is  much  the  same,  only  the 
Tuberose  must  be  planted  deeper  in  the  mould,  and  get  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  water,  though  not  in  excess.  When  the  plants  get  into  a  strong 
state  of  growth,  they  should  be  placed  in  pans  of  water  with  pebbles  in  them, 
on  which  to  suppress  and  support  the  pots. 

For  window  culture,  both  the  Guernsey  Lily  and  the  Tuberose  may  be 
grown  in  pots  of  sphagnum,  with  very  little  mould.  The  sphagnum  for  this 
purpose  should  be  cut  small  before  it  is  used,  and  no  more  water  given  than  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  sphagnum  moist. 

Mole  Heaps. -—Loam  taken  from  mole  heaps  will  answer  very  well  for 
horticultural  purposes  if  mixed  with  unsifted  peat,  or  any  other  unsifted  soil, 
and  with  coarse  sand. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias. — -As  these  are  of  no  use  after  they  have  done 
flowering,  they  should  be  thrown  away,  and  the  succession  kept  up  by  young 
plants  struck  in  the  summer,  potted  first  in  small  sixties,  and  again  into 
larger  sixties  ;  and  they  should  be  placed  in  a  rather  cool  and  dry  part  of  the 
greenhouse  near  the  glass,  but  where  no  frost  can  reach  them.  In  this 
situation  they  should  be  kept  during  the  winter  ;  and  when  the  spring  Comes, ' 
they  should  be  repotted,  first  into  small  forty-eights,  and  shifted  as  the  roots 
fill  the  pot,  till  they  reach  the  size  of  a  twenty-four  or  even  a  sixteen.  While 
they  are  in  these  winter  quarters,  the  plants  should  have  no  more  water  than 
barely  suffices  to  keep  them  alive  ;  but  in  the  growing  season  they  should  have 
plenty. 

Verbenas. — Young  plants  of  these  should  be  struck  in  the  summer  and 
put  into  large  sixties,  so  that  the  pots  may  be  well  filled  with  roots  before  the 
winter  sets  in.  During  that  season,  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  and 
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cold  part  of  the  greenhouse,  where  air  can  be  given  on  fine  days ;  and  they 
should  be  near  the  glass,  and  yet  quite  protected  from  frost.  During  this 
period  they  ought  to  get  as  little  water  as  possible,  no  more  than  just  sufficient 
to  keep  them  alive  during  the  winter.  When  the  Spring  comes,  and  the 
shoots  are  tough  enough  for  the  purpose,  they  should  be  taken  off  and  planted 
as  early  as  possible,  because  they  will  grow  much  more  vigorously,  and 
flower  much  finer,  than  those  plants  which  have  been  kept  throughout  the 
winter. 

Thunbergias— should  be  treated  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Verbenas, 
only  they  should  be  potted  during  the  winter  in  small  sixties,  and  not  in  large 
ones. 

Penstemons. — With  few  exceptions  these  will  succeed  very  well  in  situations 
resembling  their  native  habitats,  which  are  the  high  and  dry  grounds  of  Central 
America ;  but  very  few  of  them  will  succeed  in  situations  which  are  low  and 
damp,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  buried  in  such  situations.  The 
surest  plan  is  to  strike  young  plants  every  summer,  pot  them  in  large  sixties, 
and  place  them  in  a  frame,  a  pit,  or  a  greenhouse  for  the  winter ;  while  there, 
they  will  require  very  little  water,  but  they  must  be  equally  protected  from 
wet  and  frost. 

If  any  thing  desired  is  omitted  in  these  brief  notices,  our  friend  will  have 
the  kindness  to  write  again. 


THE  WEATHER  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  temperature  became  very  much  lower 
than  it  had  generally  been  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  former  month,  and  this 
low  temperature  continued  for  some  time  in  September.  In  few  places,  if  in 
any,  was  it  so  low  as  the  freezing  point ;  and  the  days  and  nights  were  almost 
equally  cold,  with  very  little  sunshine.  This  cold,  at  a  time  when  the  heat  is 
usually  about  the  greatest,  was  what  we  might  call  unseasonable ;  and  yet  it  was 
not  so  unfavourable  to  vegetation  generally,  as  if  the  days  had  been  warm  and 
sunny,  and  the  nights  cold.  When  this  is  the  state  of  the  weather  at  an 
advanced  period  of  the  season,  plants  in  growth  are  alternately  warmed  and 
chilled  at  very  short  intervals,  which  is  always  productive  of  weakness,  and 
sometimes  of  destruction  to  plants,  of  whatever  countries  they  may  be  natives. 
The  cold  which  we  have  mentioned  was  not  of  this  character,  because  there 
was  but  little  evaporation  or  formation  of  dew,  and  no  hoar  frost ;  both  of 
which  are  injurious,  by  producing  chill  in  the  plants  while  the  morning  sun  is 
turning  the  dew  or  hoar  frost  into  vapour.  Under  a  bright  sky,  this  is 
speedily  done,  and  the  chilled  plants  become  as  quickly  heated  by  the  sun ; 
unless  in  such  as  belong  to  the  sun-proof  genera,  whose  native  habitat  is 
on  arid  plains,  and  where  a  portion  of  the  natural  sap  of  the  leaves  is  also 
evaporated  through  the  epidermis.  This  renders  the  leaves  and  other  tender 
parts  more  susceptible  to  heat  during  the  day,  and  consequently,  the  cold  of 
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the  night  comes  more  quickly  upon  them,  and  does  them  greater  injury. 
Hence  the  cold  to  which  we  have  alluded  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  growth  of  the  later  bed  and  border  plants ;  but  it  retarded  the  flowers, 
and  injured  such  seeds  as  were  in  the  progress  of  filling  and  ripening.  On 
this  account,  corn,  and  other  field  plants  which  are  cultivated  for  the  seeds,  and 
were  then  in  progress  toward  ripening,  must  be  expected  to  have  the  seeds 
deficient  in  farina,  and  shrivelled  when  they  are  dry.  The  same,  of  course, 
happened  to  the  seeds  of  garden  plants  which  were  in  like  progress,  and  there¬ 
fore  such  seeds,  if  sown,  will  produce  poor  plants,  and  many  of  them  will  not 
come  up  at  all  ;  consequently,  it  will  be  very  injudicious  to  use,  for  next  year’s 
sowing,  home  seed  of  those  annuals  which  were  ripening  at  this  time.  On  the 
late  flowering  plant,  however,  the  effect  will  be  rather  beneficial,  because  the 
retardation  of  the  flowering  has  enabled  the  plants  to  acquire  more  strength, 
and  the  flowers  will  on  this  account  be  finer,  though  probably  not  so  numerous. 
Much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  October ;  for  if  that  month 
be  rainy,  many  of  the  late  flowers  will  not  open ;  and  if  there  comes  frost  they 
will  be  destroyed. 

In  the  middle  part  of  the  month,  the  temperature  was  higher,  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  sun,  and  little  rain,  except  a  sprinkling  of  occasional  light 
showers.  This  was  highly  favourable  to  vegetation,  and  especially  to  the 
bringing  forward  of  the  later  blooms ;  and  had  the  same  weather  continued 
till  far  into  October,  the  autumnal  show  would  have  been  very  fine.  But  as  the 
equinox  drew  near,  heavy  rains  set  in,  with  a  diminution  of  temperature, 
though  not  so  great  as  that  at  the  be.  inning  of  the  month.  This  again 
retarded  the  flowering,  and  injured  such  flowers  as  had  blown,  or  were  about  to 
blow,  and  thus  the  more  advanced  part  of  the  season  acquired  still  greater 
interest.  This  unsettled  weather  still  continues  while  we  write  ;  and  therefore 
we  must  wait  till  at  least  the  next  month,  before  we  can  sum  up  the  characters 
of  the  weather  for  the  floral  season.  In  greenhouses  and  stoves,  the  weather 
has  little  effect  on  flowering  plants,  compared  with  what  it  has  on  out-door 
ones ;  but  still  it  has  some,  especially  on  those  in  the  green-house,  because 
there  is  deficiency  of  light,  and  of  every  description  of  solar  action. 


CALENDAR  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Stove. — The  repotting  and  arrangement  of  the  plants  should  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  temperature  of  the  house  should  be  kept  rather 
lower  than  usual,  and  water  sparingly.  In  order  to  remove  all  causes  of 
excitement,  give  a  full  supply  of  air  on  every  fine  day.  .  That  the  plants  may 
be  prepared  for  their  winter  rest,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  as  it  becomes 
necessary  to  use  more  fire  heat,  the  syringe  may  be  used  occasionally,  so  as 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

All  luxuriant  growths  should  be  pruned  back.  Tie  up  climbers.  Small 
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plants,  whether  from  seed  or  cuttings,  should  be  kept  near  the  light.  Insects 
should  he  carefully  destroyed,  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

Greenhouse. — The  same  observations  apply  here,  with  respect  to  housing 
plants.  As  much  air  as  possible  should  be  given  every  day,  and  even  night, 
as  long  as  may  be  safe.  Free-growing  plants  require  frequent  stopping. 
Geraniums  and  others  required  to  be  bushy,  should  be  frequently  turned  to 
the  light.  Pick  off  decaying  leaves,  and  keep  every  plant  clean,  particularly 
of  insects  ;  for  if  once  allowed  to  obtain  a  hold,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  them  ;  and  they  are  far  more  injurious  at  this  season,  than  any 
other.  Give  but  little  water,  and  that  in  the  morning. 

Chrysanthemums  should  be  brought  in  ;  to  perfect  their  buds,  they  require 
a  liberal  supply  of  water,  as  also  Camellias.  Dry  off  Gloxinias,  Tropseolums, 
&c.  Succulents  require  but  very  little  water. 

Flower  Garden. — Auriculas,  Carnations,  Picottees,  and  Pansies,  should 
now  be  got  ready  for,  and  placed  in  their  respective  winter-quarters  :  for  the 
first,  glazed  frames  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  they  should  be  perfectly 
sound,  so  that  there  may  be  no  drip ;  for  the  second  and  third,  frames  are 
best,  though  not  so  necessary  as  for  Auriculas ;  for  the  third,  a  temporary 
protection  of  hoops  and  mats  is  sufficient.  They  all  require  to  be  kept  as  dry 
as  may  be  prudent,  and  also  clean.  Pot  roots  of  Dahlias  should  be  dried  off. 
A  little  earth  drawn  round  the  roots  of  blooming  plants,  will  protect  them 
from  the  first  frosts.  As  soon  as  done  blooming,  they  must  be  taken  up, 
dried,  and  stored,  for  the  winter.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  Anemones 
may  be  planted  for  an  early  bloom;  as  also  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c. 

Bulbs  for  forcing  should  be  potted  and  plunged  out  of  doors  in  a  bed  of  old 
tan  or  ashes.  A  few  annuals,  such  as  Stocks,  Larkspurs,  and  Mignonette, 
may  be  sown  for  an  early  spring  bloom,  both  in  pots,  and  the  open  border. 
Transplant  biennials  and  perennials ;  as  also  trees  and  shrubs,  where 
required ;  though  it  is  preferable  to  move  the  tender  kinds  in  the  spring. 
Save  seed  of  annual  and  other  favourite  flowers  ;  these  should  be  gathered  only 
when  perfectly  dry.  The  pods  of  Dahlias  left  for  seed  should  be  protected 
from  the  wet ;  as  also  Zinnias. 
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July  22.  B,oval  Devon  and  Cornwall  Botanical  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  The  Summer  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Devonport.  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  prizes  : — 

FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 

The  best  Group  of  12  sorts  of  Greenhouse  Plants...  15s.  to  P.  E.  Lyne,  Esq.  for  Rhodo- 
chiton  volubile,  Clematis  Sieboldii,  Sollya  heterophylla,  Diplacus  puniceus,  Lotus  Jacobaeus, 
Siphocampylos  tricolor,  Pimelea  decussata,  P.  hispida,  Jasminum  gracile,  Fuchsia 
globosa  (Palmer’s),  Origanum  Dictamnus,  Angelonia  salicariaefolia. 

Best  Collection  of  12  sorts  of  Pelargoniums  (Geraniums)  (class  1  )...15s.  to  P.E.Lyne,  Esq. 

Best  Seedling  Pelargonium  (class  2)... Gold  medal,  Mr.  F.  Wood,  Plymouth;  second  best 
ditto,  silver  medal,  to  P.  E.  Lyne,  Esq. 

Best  12  Carnations,  of  sorts...  10s.  Mr.  R.  Barrett. 

The  13  best  Picottees,  sorts. ..yellow,  (class  1),  Is.  6d.  ditto. 

The  12  best  ditto. ..not  yellow  (class  2),  7s.  6 d.  ditto. 
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Best  6  Fuchsias,  of  sorts,  grown  in  pots...  10s.  P.  E.  Lyne,  Esq.;  second  test  ditto,  7s.  6d. 
W.  C.  Hodge,  Esq. 

Best  Collection  of  18  Dahpas,  of  dissimilar  blooms. ..10s.  Mr.T.  Roberts. 

Best  6  Spikes  of  Hollyhocks,  of  sorts. ..5s.  ditto. 

Best  6  Tender  Annuals,  of  sorts. ..7s.  6d.  P.  E.  Lyne,  Esq. ;  6  second  best  ditto,  5s. 
Mr.  J.  Cook. 

Best  Collection  of  Hardy  Annuals... 5s.  W.  C.  Hodge,  Esq. 

Best  Group  of  Ten-week  Stocks,  of  sorts. ..5s.  J.  Chapman  (cottager),  Saltash;  second 
best  ditto,  3s.  5d.  W.  C.  Hodge,  Esq. 

Best  Collection  of  12  Marigolds... 3s.  6d.  Mr.  J.  Taylor. 

Best  12  varieties  of  Verbenas,  in  pots...  10s.  P.  E.  Lyne,  Esq.;  second  best  ditto,  7s.  6d. 
TV.  C.  Hodge,  Esq. 

Best  Collection  of  Indigenous  Plants...  15s.  Mr.  J.  Ellis,  Widey. 

Best  Design  of  Cut  Flowers...  10s.  Mr.  J.  Taylor. 

Best  Specimen  Rare  Plant,  not  having  before  obtained  a  prize. ..10s.  P.  E.  Lyne,  Esq. 
Astelma  eximium. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Dahlias... 7s.  R.  Sleeman,  Esq.  Tavistock. 

Cockscombs. ..5s.  Mr.  Cook. 

Heartsease. ..2s.  6d.  P.  E.  Lyne,  Esq. 

nurserymen’s  prizes. 

The  best  Collection  of  Roses,  not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  48,  and  not  more  than  two 
of  a  sort. ..the  gold  medal,  Mr.  Griffin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wells,  Cowley  Bridge,  Exeter. 

EXTRA  PRIZES. 

For  Tender  Annuals...  10s.  to  Mr.  J.  Cook. 


July  27.  Huntingdonshire  Horticultural  Society.  The  twentieth 
Anniversary  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Huntingdon.  Prizes 
were  as  follows  : — 

FLOWERS. — CARNATIONS. 

Bizarre  Scarlet...  1.  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  Hepworth’s  Albion.  2.  Mr.  Giddins,  ditto.  3.  Mr. 

F.  Barringer,  Hepworth’s  Leader.  4.  Mr.  Giddings,  Moore’s  Worthy. 

Purple...  1.  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  Barringer’s  Surprise.  2.  Ditto,  ditto.  3.  Mr.  Joseph 
Barringer,  ditto.  4.  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  ditto. 

Flake  Scarlet... 1.  Mr.  Wood,  Wood’s  Lady  Delawarr.  2.  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  Lydia. 

3.  Mr.  Giddings,  Rob  Roy.  4.  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  Lydia. 

Purple. ..1.  Mr.  Marshall,  Queen  of  Sheba.  2.  Mr.  Giddings,  ditto.  3.  Ditto,  ditto. 

4.  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  ditto. 

Rose...l.  Mr.  Frankling,  Sir  George  Crewe.  2.  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  Barringer’s  Apollo. 

3.  Mr.  J.  Barringer,  Eli’s  Lovely  Anne.  4.  Mr.  Wood,  Sir  George  Crewe. 

Best  in  any  colour.. .Mr.  F.  Barringer’s  Surprise. 

Best  Seedling  Carnation  in  any  colour. ..by  Mrs.  Wood,  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  Barringer’s 
Masterpiece.  2.  By  the  Society,  ditto,  not  named.  3.  Mr.  Franklin,  not  named. 

PICOTTEES. 

Purple...  1.  Mr.  Headley,  Sharpe’s  Invincible.  2.  Mr.  Giddings,  Grand  Duchess.  3. 
Mr.  Frankling.  4.  Mr.  Marshall. 

Red  Dark...l.  Ditto,  Duke  of  Wellington.  2.  Mr.  Wood,  ditto.  3.  Mr.  Giddings,  ditto. 

4.  Ditto,  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Scarlet  or  Pale  Red...l.  Mr.  Headley,  Headley’s  Sarah.  2.  Mr  F.  Barringer,  Sharpe’s 
Comet.  3.  Mr.  Franklin,  no  name  given  in.  4.  Mr.  Marshall,  ditto. 

Rose...l.  Ditto,  Green’s  Victoria.  2.  Ditto,  ditto.  3.  Mr.  Franklin,  not  named.  4.  Mr. 
Headley,  ditto. 

Yellow...  1.  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  Martin’s  Queen  Victoria.  2.  Ditto,  ditto.  3.  Mr.  Franklin, 
ditto.  4.  Mr.  Giddings,  ditto. 

Best  in  any  colour. ..Mr.  Headley,  Headley’s  Sarah. 

Best  Seedling  Picottee,  in  any  colour. ..by  Mrs.  Wood,  Mr.  Giddings,  Lady  Alice  Peel. 
2.  by  the  Society,  Mr.  F.  Barringer,  Barringer’s  Fairy  Queen.  3.  by  the  Society,  Mr.' 
Giddings,  Giddings’s  Nonsuch. 

Best  3  Double  Dahlias. ..1.  Mr.  W.  Hogg.  2.  Mr.  Beaufort.  3.  Mr.  TV.  Hogg.  4.  Mr. 
Headland. 

Best  Cockscomb,  in  pot. ..by  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Walker. 

Best  Collection  of  Hollyhocks. ..1.  Mr.  Wood.  2.  D.  Veasey,  Esq. 

Best  Collection  of  Plants,  in  pots,  of  not  less  than  20. ..1.  Mr.  Wood.  2.  D.  Veasey. 
Best  6  varieties  of  Stocks. ..by  Mr.  Ingram,  Mr.  Mann. 

Best  Hothouse  or  Greenhouse  Plant,  in  pot,  to  be  shown  separate  from  the  collection... 

G.  Rush,  Esq. 

Best  hardy  ditto. ..D.  Veasey,  Esq. 

Extra  Prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Raye  for  collections  of  24  Pansies ; 
and  to  Mr.  Mann,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  for  a  Design  beautifully  executed  in 
flowers  of  every  variety. 
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July  30.  Devon  and  Exeter  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society 
took  place  on  the  30th  of  July.  List  of  prizes  :  — 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

The  best  group  of  12  Plants,  20s.  Mrs.  Wells;  second  best  ditto,  15s.  J.  W.  Buller, 
Esq.;  the  3  newest  and  best  sorts,  10s.  Mrs.  Wells;  the  3  second  best  ditto,  7s.  J.  W. 
Buller,  Esq. 

The  12  best  Cape  Heaths...  10s.  Mrs.  Wells  ;  the  6  best  ditto  ditto,  7s.  Mr.  Jas,  Clark. 

The  best  new  Fuchsias...  10s.  ;  the  3  second  best  ditto,  7s. ;  the  best  collection  of  ditto, 
7s.  Mrs.  Wells. 

Newest  and  best  6  Pelargoniums...  10s.  Mr.  J.  Clark. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

The  best  12  Hardy  Plants... 7s.  Mr.  Jas.  Clark;  second  ditto,  5s.  J.  W.  Buller,  Esq. 

The  newest  and  best  Single  Specimen. ..5s.  Mr.  Jas.  Clark. 

The  6  best  Verbenas. ..5s.  Mrs.  Granger. 

ROSES. 

The  best  collection  of  any  kind. ..7s.  second  best  ditto,  5s.  H.  Porter,  Esq. 

CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTTEES. 

The  6  best  Bizarres...7s.  Mr.  Colson;  the  6  second  best  ditto,  5s. 

The  6  best  Flakes. ..7s.  Mr.  J.  Clark  ;  the  6  second  ditto,  5s.  Mrs.  Wells. 

The  best  Collection,  not  less  than  12  varieties. ..7s.  Mr  Colson;  second  best  ditto,  5s. 
W.  Kingdon,  Esq. 

The  12  best  Pieottees...7s.  Mr.  Colson  ;  the  12  second  best  ditto,  5s.  Mrs.  Wells. 

The  6  best  yellow  ditto.. .7s.  Mr.  Colson;  the  6  second  best  ditto,  5s.  Mr.  Gray. 

HEARTSEASE. 

The  best  24  sorts. ..7s.  Mr.  Jas.  Clark. 

The  12  newest  and  best  sorts. ..7s.  Mr.  Jas.  Clark;  the  12  second  best  ditto,  5s.  T. 
Porter,  Esq. 

TENDER  ANNUALS. 

The  6  best  Cockscombs  in  pots. ..5s. 
j  The  6  best  Balsams  in  ditto. ..5s. 

The  newest  and  best  of  any  kind. ..5s.  J.  W.  Buller,  Esq. 

The  best  Bouquet  of  flowers. ..7s.  Mrs.  Granger;  second  ditto,  5.  H.  Porter,  Esq. 

EXTRA  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 

Achyranthus,  Stove  Plant. ..7s.  Mrs.  Wells. 

New  Stove  Plant  from  East  Indies. ..5s.  H.  Porter,  Esq. 

Fuchsias. ..5s.  J.  W.  Buller,  Esq. 

Herbaceous  Plants. ..5s.  H.  Porter,  Esq. 

Pentstemon...5s.  J.  W.  Buller,  Esq. 

Group  of  Herbaceous  Plants. ..5s. ;  Verbenas. ..3s.  6<L ;  Liatris...5s.  Sir  T.  D.  Acland. 
Carnations. .. 3s  6d.  Mr.  R.  Webber. 

Seedling  Picottee...5s.  Mrs.  Granger. 

Collection  of  Picottees  and  Carnations. ..3s.  6d.  Mrs.  Wells. 

Seedling  Heartsease. ..5s.  T.  W.  Gray,  Esq. 

Bouquet  of  Flowers. ..3s.  6d.  S.  T.  Kekewicli,  Esq. 

Flox...2s  6 d.  Mrs.  Granger. 

Calceolarias. ..5s.  J.  W.  Buller,  Esq. 

Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Stove  Plants... 7s.  6d. 

Ditto  of  Greenhouse  ditto. ..5s.  Mrs.  Wells. 

FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS.— (ORCIIIDACEJE.) 

The  best  Group  of  6  Plants. ..20s.  Mrs.  Wells  ;  second  best  ditto,  15s.  J.  W.  Buller,  Esq. 
The  new  and  best  Specimens...  10s.  Sir  T.  D.  Acland;  second  best  ditto,  7s.  Mrs.  Wells. 

STOVE  PLANTS. — (NOT  ORCHIDACEJE.) 

The  6  best  Specimens. ..20s.  H.  Porter,  Esq. ;  the  6  second  best  ditto,  15s. 

The  newest  and  best  ditto. ..10s.  J.  W.  Buller,  Esq. 


August  10.  Sheffield  Practical  Horticultural  Society — held  their 
fourth  Exhibition  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  C.  Palfreyman.  The  display  of  Car¬ 
nations  and  Picottees  was  splendid.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — * 

PLANTS. 

Premier  Stove  Plant... 1.  and  2.  H.  Wheat,  Esq. 

Premier  Greenhouse  Plant...  1.  and  2.  H.  Wheat,  Esq. 

Best  Greenhouse  Climber. ..Mr.  Palfreyman. 

Best  Petunia...  1.  Mr.  Lindley.  2.  H.  Wheat,  Esq, 

Coxcombs...!,  and  2.  Mr.  Palfreyman. 
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Best  China  Rose... Mr.  Palfreyman. 

Best  Scarlet  Geranium. ..Mr.  Palfreyman. 

Best  Lilac  ditto... H.  Wheat,  Esq. 

Best  Pemelia...!.  and  2.  Mr.  Palfreyman. 

Best  Rose  ditto...  1.  Mr.  Palfreyman.  2.  H.  Wheat,  Esq. 

Best  Fuchsia...  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Palfreyman. 

Best  Bouquet  of  Cut  Flowers. ..H.  "Wheat,  Esq. 

Best  Herbaceous  Plants. ..Mr.  Alsebrook. 

Best  Display  of  Cut  Hardy  Flowers. ..Messrs.  Green  and  Woollin,  to  whom  the  work  called 
“  The  Botanic  Garden,”  was  awarded. 

CARNATIONS. 

Scarlet  Bizarres... Premier,  Don  John,  Mr.  Broadbent.  1.  Leader,  Mr.  Senior.  2.  Duke 
of  Leeds,  ditto.  3.  Jolly  Dragoon,  Mr.  Yeardley.  4.  Prince  Albert,  Mr.  Archer.  5.  Dun 
John,  Mr.  Senior.  6.  Chief  Ranger,  Mr.  Yeardley. 

Crimson  or  Pink  Bizarres... Premier,  King  Alfred,  Mr.  Archer.  1.  William  Caxton, 
Messrs.  Green  and  Woollin.  2.  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Archer.  3.  Faul  Pry,  ditto.  4.  Dr. 
Young,  ditto.  5.  Duke  of  Kent,  ditto.  6.  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr  Sykes. 

Scarlet  Flakes. ..Premier,  Marquis  of  Granby,  Mr.  Senior.  1.  Ditto,  Mr.  Yeardley.  2. 
W7illiam  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Senior.  3.  Lady  Jenkins,  Messrs.  Vessey  and  Bagshaw.  4. 
Leader,  Mr.  Yeardley.  5.  Red  Rover,  Mr  Archer.  6.  Washington,  ditto. 

Pink  or  Rose  Flakes. ..Premier,  Lady  Hood,  Mr.  Senior.  1  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Mr.  Archer.  2.  Lady  Hood,  Mr.  Senior.  3.  Mountaineer,  Mr.  Archer.  4.  Queen  of 
England,  Mr.  Yeardley.  5.  Lady  Milton,  Mr.  Archer.  6.  Beauty  of  Rochdale,  ditto. 

Purple  Flakes. ..Premier,  British  Queen,  Mr.  Archer.  1.  Invincible,  ditto.  2.  Lady 
Margaret,  Mr.  Broadbent.  3.  Charlotte,  Mr.  Archer.  4.  British  Queen,  Mr.  Yeardley. 
5.  Bellerophon,  Mr.  Archer.  6.  Wellington,  ditto. 

TICOTTEES. 

Purple  Heavy-edged. ..Premier,  Mr.  Archer,  Seedling,  named  Invincible.  1.  Lady  Talbot, 
Mr.  Archer.  2.  Dr.  Horner,  ditto.  3.  Blue  Bell,  Messrs  Green  and  Woollin.  4.  Major 
Healey,  ditto.  5.  Princess  Victoria,  Mr.  Archer.  6.  Cleopatra,  ditto. 

Purple  Light-edged. ..Premier,  Blue  Bell,  Mr.  Rodgers.  1.  Victoria,  Mr.  Broadbent. 
2.  Miss  Emma,  ditto.  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  Muscroft.  4.  Miss  Emma,  ditto.  5.  Unknown, 
Mr.  Yeardley.  6.  Ditto,  Messrs.  Green  and  YVoollin. 

Red  Heavy-edged. ..Premier,  Mrs.  Horner,  Mr.  Yeardley.  1.  Mark  Antony,  Mr.  Archer. 
2.  Lady  Talbot,  Mr.  Sykes.  3.  King  of  French,  Mr.  Senior.  4.  Lady  Talbot,  ditto.  5. 
Derby  Willow,  Messrs.  Green  and  Woollin.  6.  Miss  Ann,  Mr.  Archer. 

Red  Light-edged... Premier,  Criterion,  Mr.  Rodgers.  1.  Mrs.  Horner,  Messrs  Vessey 
and  Bagshaw.  2.  Lady  Talbot,  Mr.  Muscroft.  3.  Miss  Bacon,  Mr.  Archer.  4.  Unknown, 
Mr.  Yeardley.  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  Muscroft.  6.  Ditto,  ditto. 

DAHLIAS. 

Best  White-edged. ..Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Messrs.  Vessey  and  Bagshaw.  1.  and  2.  Solman, 
Girling’s  Nonpareil,  Mr.  Lindley. 

Best  Lilac. ..Mr.  Muscroft.  1.  and  2.  Yellow,  Messrs.  Vessey  and  Bagshaw. 

Best  Purple. ..Messrs.  Vessey  and  Bagshaw. 

Best  Crimson... 1.  Seedling,  1841,  Mr.  Lindley.  2.  Mr.  Rodgers.  3.  Rival  Sussex, 
Messrs.  Vessey  and  Bagshaw. 

Best  Dark. ..Mr.  Lindley. 


August  12.  Practical  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire¬ 
land. — The  Autumnal  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Portobello 
Zoological  Garden.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 

PRIVATE  GARDENS. 

Stove  Plants. ..1.  P.  Nolon,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Thomas  Maher,)  for  Hedychium  Gard- 
nerianum,  Ceropegia  elegans,  Cerbera  frutioosa,  Lisianthus  Russellianus,  Ixora  coccinea, 
and  Ardisia  serrulata.  2.  Hon.  Colonel  Wingfield,  Cork  Abbey,  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hum- , 
phrys.) 

Greenhouse  Plants,  best  6. ..Mr.  Humphrys,  as  above,  for  Helichrysum  proliferum, 
Boronia  serrulata,  Melaleuca  fimbriata,  Frankenia  pauciflora,  Statice  arborea,  Diplacus 
puniceus. 

Pelargoniums,  best  6  Dark. ..Manners  M'Kay,  Esq.  Dundrum,  (gardener,  Mr.  P.  Hynes,) 
for  Prince  George,  Mervilliana,  Hyder  Ali,  Desdemona,  Olympicum,  and  Champion  of 
Devon. 

For  the  best  6  Light. ..1.  Mr.  Hynes,  as  above,  for  Joan  of  Arc,  Lowndes’s  Perfection, 
Jewess,  Queen  Dowager,  Frima  Donna,  and  Gem.  2.  Rev.  C.  Woolsey,  Sandy-mount. 

Best  6  Mixed. ..J.  Jameson,  Esq.  Drumcondra,  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Collins. )  Mr  Jame¬ 
son’s,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Pelargoniums,  were  remarkably  well  grown  ;  we  regret 
not  having  taken  a  note  of  the  kinds,  whhh  contained  some  of  the  very  best  in  cultivation. 

Ericas,  best  6...1.  Mr.  Thomas  Maher,  for  Erica  Hartnelli,  oblata,  vestita  fulgens, 
ampullacea,  ampullacea  rubra,  and  gemmifera.  2.  Mr.  Humphrys. 
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Exotic,  best  grown  specimen. ..Mr.  Burke. 

Best  Exotic  in  flower... Mr.  Thomas  Maher,  as  above. 

Calceolarias,  best  6  Shrubby. ..Mr.  P.  Hynes,  as  above. 

Ditto,  best  6  Herbaceous. ..Ditto. 

Mimuluses,  best  3...1.  Mr.  Hynes.  2.  J.  H.  Evans,  Esq.  Harold’s  Cross. 

Fuchsias,  best  6...1.  Mr.  William  Cahil,  Donnybrook.  2.  Edward  Clibborn,  Esq.  Sally- 
mount,  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Kane.) 

Best  grown  specimen  Fuchsia. ..Mr.  William  Cahil. 

Ornamental  Plants. ..Mr.  J.  C.  Humphrys,  as  above,  for  Mimulus  M'Lainii,  Gesnera 
hybrida,  Ceropesria  elegans,  Russellia  juncea,  Vinca  alba,  Sinningia  guttata,  Thunbergia 
aurantia,  and  Dracaena  terminalis. 

Herbaceous  Pjants,  best  6. ..Mr.  Hynes,  as  above,  for  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  Lobelia  Mil- 
leri,  L.  hybrida,  Phlox  Lyonii,  and  Mimulus  M'Lainii. 

Exotic  Bouquet. ..Mr.  Montgomery;  extra  prize  to  J.  H.  Evans,  Esq.  as  above. 

Hardy  Bouquet...  1.  J.  H.  Evans,  Esq.  2.  Mr.  Montgomery. 

Carnations,  best  3  Pink  Bizarres,  best  3  Pink  Flakes,  best  3  Scarlet  Flakes,  and  best  3 
Purple  Flakes. ..For  each  of  these  four  classes  a  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Kane,  , 

Picottees,  best  3  Red...l.  Mr.  B.  Kane,  as  above.  2.  J.  Walsh,  Esq.  Leeson-street. 

Best  3  Purple..,].  C.  M'Namara,  Esq.  2.  Mr.  B.  Kane. 

Best  3  Yellow. ..Ditto 

Best  3  Rose  or  Pink. ..Ditto 

Pansies,  for  the  best  12  different  varieties... George  Walthew,  Esq. 

Dahlias,  best  24. ..Mr.  J.  Ogilvy. 

Best  12... 1.  George  Walthew,  Esq.  Park  Avenue,  Sandymount,  for  Egyptian  Prince, 
Rival  Purple,  Vitruvius,  Hornsey  Surprise,  Volunteer,  Danecroft  Rival,  Cox’s  Yellow 
Defiance,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Lady  G.  Croker,  Lady  Woodhouse,  Penelope,  and  Beauty  of 
the  Plain.  2.  Mr.  Ogilvy. 

Genus  Citrus,  best  specimen. ..Mr.  J.  C.  Humphrys,  as  above. 

Tender  Annuals. ..Mr.  Burke. 


PUBLIC  GARDENS. 

Stove  Plants... For  the  best  6,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hagerty,  nurseryman 
and  florist,  Pernbroke-road,  Dublin,  and  Wicklow,  for  Gloxinia  rubra  and  maxima  (the 
luxuriance  and  beauty  of  these  rare  exotics  evinced  the  utmost  skill  and  success  in  their 
treatment,)  Ceropegia  elegans,  Justicia  elongata,  Philibertia  grandiflora,  and  Angelonia 
pubescens. 

Greenhouse  Plants,  best  6...1.  Mr.  Hagerty,  as  above,  for  Statice  sinuata  and  arborea, 
Pimelea  hispida,  Helicbrysum  proliferum,  Sollya  salicifolia,  and  Chorizema  ovata.  2.  Mr. 
M'Laine,  florist,  Harold’s-cross. 

Pelargoniums,  best  6  Dark. ..Mr.  M'Laine,  as  above,  for  Hyder  Ali,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Champion  of  Devon,  together  with  three  superb  varieties  raised  from  seed  by  the  exhibitor, 
viz.  Suwarrow,  Desdemona,  and  one  not  named. 

Ditto,  best  6  Light-ground...  1.  Mr.  Daniel  Levingston,  Ball’s-bridge  Nursery.  2.  Mr. 
Hagerty,  as  above. 

Ditto,  best  6  Mixed... 1.  Mr.  M‘Laine,  as  above,  for  Niobe,  Astraea,  Rosetta,  Mirabile, 
Aglae,  and  Sambo.  2.  Mr.  Levingston,  as  above. 

Ericas,  best  6..  1.  Mr.  M‘Laine,  as  above,  for  E,  ampullacea,  jasminiflora,  carinata, 
Hartnelli,  Bowieana,  and  inflata.  2.  Mr.  Hagerty,  as  above. 

Exotic,  best  grown  specimen. ..Ditto,  for  Bonapartea  juncea. 

Ditto,  best  flowered. ..Ditto,  for  Russellia  juncea. 

Best  6  Calceolarias,  herbaceous. ..Mr.  Levingston,  as  above. 

Mimuluses,  best  3. ..Mr.  M'Laine,  for  M'Lainii,  speciosa,  and  excelsa. 

Fuchsias,  best  6. ..Mr.  Hagerty,  for  Standishi,  Wormaldi,  insignis  Gregiana,  globosa 
major,  and  Wardliana  splendida. 

OPEN  COMPETITION. 

Ornamental  Plants,  unlimited... Mr.  T.  Maher,  as  above. 

Pelargoniums,  best  Dark  Seedling. ..Mr.  M'Laine,  as  above. 

Ditto,  Light  Seedling... Ditto. 

The  former  of  these  seedlings,  viz.  that  with  a  Dark  ground,  which  Mr.  M'Laine  has 
named  Othello,  in  size  and  regularity  of  flower  exceeds  many  prize  flowers  with  white 
grounds,  and  is  decidedly  the  best  we  have  seen;  and  the  latter,  which  he  has  called  the 
Setting  Sun,  attracted  the  most  marked  attention. 

Ditto,  best  6  mixed. ..Mr.  M'Laine. 

Mimulus,  new  variety,  Seedling. ..Mr.  Hagerty. 

Fuchsias,  new  variety,  Seedling. ..Mr.  J.  Ogilvy. 

Picottees,  Red  Seedling. ..C.  Macnamara,  Esq. 

Ditto,  Yellow... Mr.  Edmund  Murphy,  landscape  gardener,  Artane. 

Premier  prize  for  Picottees,  2  Red,  2  Purple,  2  Rose  or  Pink,  and  2  Yellow,  distinct 
variety. ..P.  A.  Fagan,  Esq.  Mount  Pleasant,  for  Beauty  of  Hemmingford,  Martin’s  Ade¬ 
laide,  Gild’s  Enchantress,  Gidding’s  Lady  Surrey,  Brinkler’s  Troubler,  Wood’s  Fair  Rosa¬ 
mond,  Martin’s  Queen  Victoria,  Countess  Fortescue. 

Pansies,  12  Seedlings,  new  varieties. ..G.  Walthew,  Esq.  for  Belzoni,  Widnall’s  Imogene, 
Eliza,  Trafalgar,  Maria,  Gaines’s  Grand  Duke,  Shakespeare,  May’s  Rival  Yellow,  Master¬ 
piece,  Amato,  Carlo  Dolci,  and  Paragon. 

The  first  prize  for  Native  Plants  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Murphy,  landscape-gardener, 
Artane,  for  a  box  containing  50  rare  Plants,  found  by  one  of  his  sons  in  an  excursion  to 
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Howth  and  Portmarnock.  Amongst  them 'were  the  following: — Crithmum  maritimum, 
a  Triplex  portulacoides,  Euphorbia  Portlandica,  Ornithopus  perpusillus,  Gentiana  amarella, 
Convolvulus  Soidanella,  Papaver  cambrica,  Campanula  hederifolia,  and  Lycopodium  sela- 
ginoides. 

An  Herbarium,  prepared  by  the  same  youth,  containing  upwards  of  500  Irish  plants,  was 
also  produced,  for  which  a  first  prize  was  awarded. 

August  12.  Lichfield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — An  Exhi¬ 
bition  was  held  August  12.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  : — 

CARNATIONS. 

Scarlet  Bizarre...  1.  Duke  of  Leeds.  2.  Lord  Eldon.  3.  Huftou’s  Patriarch.  4.  Hep- 
ivorth’s  Leader,  Mr.  Clerk. 

Crimson  Bizarre...!.  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  W.  Greene.  2.  Squire  Ray,  Mr.  Clerk.  3. 
Lord  Milton,  Mr.  \V.  Greene.  4.  Cartwright’s  Rainbow,  Mr.  Clerk. 

Scarlet  Flake. ..1.  Volunteer,  Mr.  W.  Greene.  2.  Bright  Venus.  3.  Marquis  of  Granby, 
Mr.  Clerk.  4.  Ringleader,  Mr.  W.  Greene. 

Rose  Flake... 1.  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Holmes.  2.  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Mr.  Clerk.  3.  Coro¬ 
nation,  Mr.  W.  Greene.  4.  Ely’s  Lovely  Ann,  Mr.  Clerk. 

Purple  Flake. ..1.  Queen  of  Sheba,  Mr.  Holmes.  2.  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr.  W.  Greene.  3. 
Squire  Meynell,  ditto.  4.  Millwood’s  Premier,  Mr.  Holmes. 

PICOTTEES. 

Heavy-edged  Scarlet.. .1.  Martin’s  Prince  George,  Mr.  Clerk.  2.  Holmes’s  Maryr,  ditto. 
Light  ditto. ..1.  Miss  Smyth,  Mr.  W.  Greene.  2.  Marshal  Soult,  ditto. 

Heavy-edged  Purple. ..1.  Martin’s  Regulator,  Mr.  Elkington.  2.  Clerk’s  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  Mr.  Clerk. 

Light  ditto...  1.  Melpomene,  Mr.  Holmes.  2.  Hutton’s  Isabella,  Mr.  Clerk. 

DAHLIAS. 

Pan  of  12...1.  and  2.  Mr.  Lathbury. 

Pan  of  6. ..1.  Ditto.  2.  Mr.  Holmes. 

August  19.  Bath  Horticultural  Society,  Sydney  Gardens.  First 
Dahlia  Show. — The  fifth  Exhibition  of  the  season  took  place  August  1 9.  Lis 
of  prizes  :  — 

COLLECTION  OF  PLANTS. 

Stove  Plants. ..C.  C.  Elwes,  Esq. 

Greenhouse  Plants. ..Ditto. 

Balsams. ..1.  and  2.  Ditto. 

Stove  Annuals. ..1.  and  2.  Ditto. 

Perennials  or  Biennials...  1.  Mr.  Kitley.  2.  Mr.  Drummond. 

SINGLE  SPECIMEN  PLANTS. 

Stove  Plant. ..C.  C.  Elwes,  Esq. 

Greenhouse  Plant. ..J.  M.  Yeeles,  Esq. 

Heath. ..Ditto. 

Orange  or  Lemon-tree. ..  1 .  and  2.  G.  Fisher,  Esq. 

Cockscomb. ..C.  C.  Elwes,  Esq. 

COLLECTION  OF  CUT  FLOWERS. — CLASS  I.  NURSERYMEN. 

Dahlias,  24  varieties...  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Walters.  3.  Mr.  Wheeler. 

CLASS  II.  AMATEURS. 

Dahlias,  IS  varieties...!.  Mr.  E.  Davis.  2.  Mr.  J.  M.  Yeeles.  3.  Mr.  Helps. 

12  varieties...!,  and  2.  Mr.  H.  Collison.  3.  Mr.  Pearce. 

6  ditto. ..1.  Mr.  Barton.  2.  Mr.  Salter.  3.  Mr.  Barton. 

German  Asters,  24  in  12  varieties... 1.  Mr.  C.  Sainsbury.  2.  Mr.  Fisher. 

Ditto,  12  in  6  varieties... 1.  Mr.  Sainsbury.  2.  Mr.  Miles. 

German  Stocks,  24  in  12  varieties. ..1.  and  2.  George  Yeeles,  Esq. 

Hollyhocks,  12  varieties...  1.  Mr.  Lawrance.  2.  Mr.  E.  Davis. 

Annuals,  12  varieties...l.  Mr.  Cole.  2.  Miss  Bayley.  3.  Mr.  Cole,  (of  Wellow.) 

SINGLE  SPECIMEN  CUT  FLOWERS. 

Dahlia... 1.  Mr.  C.  Sainsbury.  2.  Mr.  Edward  Davis. 

Seedlings,  1840  and  1841,  1  for  each. ..Mr.  Hale,  of  Devizes. 

Basket  of  Cut  Flowers...] .  Mr.  Targett.  2.  Miss  Bayley.  3.  Mr.  Pyatt. 

Basket  of  Plants. ..1.  C.  C.  Elwes,  Esq.  2.  Miss  Bayley.  3.  Mr.  J.  M.  Yeeles, 

Device  in  Flowers. ..T.  Emerson,  Esq. 

Drawings  in  Fruit  and  Flowers... Miss  Perkins. 
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ON  THE  DAHLIA. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  “CONQUEROR  OF  THE  PLAIN.’5 

Though  the  Dahlia  is  so  easily  cultivated,  and  has  now  become 
so  common,  as  to  be  found  in  every  cottage  garden,  yet  it  still 
affords  scope  for  the  talents  of  the  floriculturist ;  and  though  the 
varieties  are  almost  innumerable,  new  ones  are  produced  in  abun¬ 
dance  every  year  ;  and  among  a  number  of  seedlings,  if  the  seed 
is  taken  from  good  plants,  there  are  generally  beauties,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  very  splendid  ones.  Mr.  Edward  Spary,  of  Denford, 
near  Hungerford,  in  Berkshire,  has  been  very  successful  in  grow¬ 
ing  choice  seedlings.  On  the  two  previous  seasons,  he  sent  out 
two  very  fines  ones,  named  “  Beauty  of  the  Plain,”  and  “Admira¬ 
ble  and  the  variety  now  figured  has  been  shown,  admired,  and 
received  prizes  at  many  of  the  open  exhibitions,  during  the  present 
season  ;  among  the  rest,  the  grand  exhibition  of  blooms  at  Salt 
Hill :  although  from  the  late  period  of  the  season  at  which  that 
show  took  place,  the  blooms  -were  much  out  of  condition,  and  did 
not  show  the  perfection  of  their  beauty. 

To  describe  in  words  the  colour,  or  rather  the  colours,  of  this 
splendid  Dahlia,  is  by  no  means  easy,  as  there  are  no  particular 
names  for  the  finest  of  the  exquisitely  blended  tints  ;  but 
Mr.  Holding,  our  artist,  who  painted  the  flower  from  nature,  has 
done  it  so  much  justice  with  the  pencil,  that  any  attempted  addi¬ 
tion  with  the  pen  would  be  unnecessary,  and  also  a  failure. 
Mr.  Spary  describes  the  plant  as  of  fine  habit ;  of  four  or  five 
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feet  in  height,  and  with  the  blooms  standing  high  above  the 
foliage,  which  gives  a  most  conspicuous  effect  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  its  form  and  the  splendour  of  its  colouring.  The  form 
is  almost  perfect,  with  great  depth  of  petals,  and  an  excellent 
rising  centre,  such  as  cannot  be  imitated  by  any  of  the  usual 
plugging  and  trickery  sometimes  played  off,  or  at  least  attempted, 
at  exhibitions ;  and  thus  it  is  an  excellent  show  Dahlia.  It  is  a 
seedling  of  1 840  ;  and  that  year  it  was  exhibited  at  Chichester, 
and  there  only,  where  it  received  the  first  prize.  In  order  to 
prove  the  fact  of  its  continuing  true  to  its  character,  it  was  again 
brought  forward  in  the  present  season,  met  with  general  admira¬ 
tion,  and  received  many  prizes. 

In  order  to  obtain  compact  and  handsome  plants,  and  blooms 
of  the  finest  description,  it  is  desirable  to  pinch  off  the  top  when 
the  plant  attains  about  a  foot  in  height.  This  makes  it  throw 
out  many  and  vigorous  side  shoots,  which  may  be  afterwards 
thinned  out  if  they  appear  too  numerous  ;  and  if  the  blooms  are 
intended  for  exhibition,  as  many  of  the  neighbouring  buds  may 
be  pinched  off  as  may  appear  to  be  necessary.  When  the  petals 
begin  to  expand,  they  must  be  protected  by  shades  from  rain  and 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun  ;  because  the  more  exquisite  the 
colours,  and  the  more  close  and  perfect  the  bloom,  it  is  the  more 
easily  injured  by  either  of  these. 

The  Dahlia  belongs  to  the  Syngenesia  superflua  of  Linnaeus  ; 
and  to  Ecliptece ,  the  sixth  subtribe  of  Composites  of  the  natural 
system.  It  is  named  after  Andrew  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist,  and 
was  first  introduced  into  Britain  in  1789.  At  first  it  attracted 
but  little  attention,  and  no  great  care  was  taken  of  it.  It  was 
then  a  flower  of  variable  colours,  with  a  broad  disc,  and  a  single 
whorl  of  petals.  From  that  time  to  1820,  there  were  six  importa¬ 
tions,  all  different  in  the  colours  of  the  flowers  ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  reckoned  six  species  ;  but  the  probability  is,  that,  like 
the  vast  variety  of  cultivated  ones,  they  are  all  one  species  ;  and 
the  mode  of  treating  the  whole  of  them  is  exactly  the  same. 

They  are  natives  of  the  table  land  of  Mexico,  either  wholly 
below  the  underlimit  of  frost,  or  in  situations  where  there  is  very 
little  freezing,  and  that  not  till  the  stems  of  the  Dahlias  have  died 
down  for  the  season.  Above  4°  of  frost,  that  is,  28°  of  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  thermometer,  they  bear  all  vicissitudes  of  weather  and 
temperature  ;  but  when  the  thermometer  sinks  to  28°,  the  leaves 
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become  blackened  ;  and  if  the  frost  continues  for  a  whole  night, 
the  plants  never  rally  again  for  that  season,  though  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  languish  as  unsightly  objects.  In  consequence  of  this 
perfect  hardiness  down  to  a  certain  degree,  and  speedy  destruction 
when  that  degree  is  arrived  at,  a  bed  of  Dahlias  often  shows  a 
very  remarkable  contrast  on  two  consecutive  days.  During  the 
first  of  these  days  they  may  be  all  in  vigour  of  growth  and  fulness 
of  beauty,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  second,  their  leaves  may  be 
all  black  and  shrivelled,  and  their  flowers  withered  and  drooping. 
One  circumstance  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  that  is,  the  greater 
injury  that  they  suffer  in  low  situations  than  in  high  ones,  even 
although  the  latter  are  considerably  the  colder.  We  find,  that 
after  a  severe  night,  the  Dahlias  in  a  low  and  humid  valley  are 
completely  destroyed,  while  those  upon  the  higher  grounds  are 
hardly  touched.  This  shows  us  that  it  is  not  the  mere  cold,  but 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  floating  in  small  spiculae  of  ice, 
which  does  the  mischief  to  these  plants.  It  does  this,  even  though 
the  quantity  is  too  small  for  forming  a  hoar-frost,  or  even  a  per¬ 
ceptible  fog  ;  and  the  destructive  effect  is  always  increased  by 
wind.  Thence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  cold  damp  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  the  real  cause  of  the  injury  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  is  wished 
to  have  Dahlias  late  in  bloom,  and  some  of  them  bloom  onward 
iill  November  is  pretty  far  advanced,  they  should  never  be  placed 
in  situations  where  damp  is  liable  to  accumulate  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  All  plants  which  are  natives  of  dry  climates  suffer  from 
even  slight  frosts  in  moist  situations.  We  find  this  exemplified 
in  the  potato,  which  is  a  native  of  the  same  regions  as  the  Dahlia, 
and  bears  some  general  resemblance  to  it  in  habit.  Both  have 
vigorous  annual  stems  ;  and  both  produce  a  great  quantity  of  un¬ 
derground  substance  during  the  season.  Both  are  also  instinct 
with  life,  and  will  form  those  underground  productions  at  any 
node  or  joint  of  the  stems,  if  they  are  properly  earthed  up. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  them,  that  the  under¬ 
ground  production  of  the  potato  consists  of  distinct  and  separate 
tubers,  which  have  no  crown  or  general  connexion  from  which  a 
stem  can  be  sent  up  in  the  following  or  any  future  season.  The 
vitality  is  in  the  tubers,  and  the  germs  in  the  eyes  of  the  tubers, 
and  in  these  only.  The  potato  is  therefore  a  true  annual.  The 
Dahlia,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  multiplies  greatly  in  the 
tuberous  or  fusiform  part,  has  that  part  consisting  of  roots,  con- 
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nected  by  a  crown,  which  is  perennial  in  the  sending  up  of  stems ; 
and  no  part  of  the  root  will  produce  a  plant,  unless  it  contains  a 
portion  of  this  crowm, — there  being  no  vitality  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  root,  whatever  may  be  their  number  and  size.  Dahlias 
are  not,  like  the  potato,  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  roots, 
although  these  are  esculent,  but  much  less  farinaceous  than  even 
the  most  inferior  varieties  of  the  potato.  No  attention  appears  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  root  culture  of  Dahlias,  although  it  is  highly 
probable,  that,  with  proper  care,  they  might  become  substitutes 
for  or  additions  to  the  potato,  especially  as  the  food  of  domesti¬ 
cated  animals.  No  doubt,  the  whole  of  the  large  fleshy  roots  -with 
crowns  are  less  substantial  and  less  nourishing  than  potatoes  ;  but 
there  is  no  knowing  how  far  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  its  roots 
might  improve  the  Dahlia,  as  the  potato  itself  in  its  natural  state 
is  insignificant,  and  hardly  edible. 

Though  a  rather  clear  and  dry  atmosphere  is  favourable  to  the 
Dahlia  in  its  growing  season,  especially  when  the  temperature 
sinks  to  about  the  freezing  point ;  yet  occasional  showers  do  it 
no  harm,  even  though  they  are  frequent  and  heavy.  This  is  the 
case  with  all  thick  fleshy  or  tuberous  roots,  only  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  have  good  drainage,  so  that  the  water  may  not 
stagnate  about  them.  Watering,  though  copious  and  frequent, 
agrees  with  them  ;  but  they  do  not  thrive  well  if  they  are  soaked. 
We  might  infer  this  from  the  climates  and  soils  which  are  native 
and  natural  to  them,  especially  the  Dahlia,  and  those  others  of  the 
table  land  of  Mexico.  From  the  lofty  hills,  many  of  them  rising 
above  the  limit  of  perennial  snow,  which  intersect  that  table  land 
in  chains,  or  spot  it  with  detached  cones,  the  upper  atmosphere  is 
always  in  a  disturbed  state,  or  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  very 
slight  causes ;  and  though  the  plains  are  dry  and  burned  up  every 
season,  in  the  intervals  of  the  regular  rains,  there  are  violent 
showers  which  thoroughly  drench  the  roots  of  the  plants  for  a 
time  ;  but  from  the  great  evaporation  and  the  porous  nature 
of  the  soil,  these  speedily  evaporate,  or  are  drained  off  through  the 
subsoil, — indeed,  through  a  very  great  depth  of  the  strata,  for 
these  are  so  rent  and  shattered  by  volcanic  action,  that  much  of 
the  rain  which  falls  upon  them,  finds  its  way  in  underground 
channels,  and  in  some  places,  wells-up  through  a  considerable 
depth  of  the  sea,  in  such  quantity,  as  that  buckets-full  of  it  may 
be  lifted  fresh  at  the  surface. 
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Upon  such  a  tract  of  country,  the  action  of  the  weather  is  very 
severe  ;  and  it  is,  in  all  probability,  increased  by  the  great  elec¬ 
tric  tension  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  more  intense  and  variable 
in  such  climates  than  in  any  others.  The  result  is  a  great  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  rocks  ;  and  this,  with  the  absence  of  deciduous 
leaves  and  the  paucity  of  surface  vegetation,  causes  the  soil  to 
contain  an  excess  of  sand,  or  decomposed  stone,  which  makes  it 
loose  and  porous.  This  is  exactly  the  soil  which  suits  the  Dahlia ; 
and  they  who  wish  to  have  plants,  not  overgrown,  but  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  for  blooming,  imitate  this  soil  as  nearly  as  possible,  and 
bring  it  to  such  a  consistency,  as  that  the  water  may  not  stagnate 
and  soak  the  roots,  or  bind  an  adhesive  soil  too  closely  about  them. 
Dahlias  will  grow  even  more  vigorously  in  the  individual  plant  in 
rich  and  somewhat  adhesive  soils,  than  in  such  as  are  light  and 
porous  ;  but  the  flowering  is  always  inferior,  and  the  stems  are 
tender,  and  sooner  injured  by  the  wind  or  by  cold,  than  in  the 
case  of  smaller  plants,  which  grow  in  more  appropriate  soils. 
Perhaps  all  plants  are  improved  by  having  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  cultivated  a  little  richer  than  that  in  which  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally  ;  and  probably  this  enriching  requires  to  be  increased,  when 
the  plants  are  carried  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  climate  ;  but  these 
are  points  which  can  be  determined  only  by  the  practical  cultiva¬ 
tor,  and  even  he  must  be  careful  not  to  exceed  the  proper  mea¬ 
sure.  If  the  natural  soil  is  very  wet  and  retentive,  an  underground 
drainage  becomes  necessary  ;  and  brick  and  lime  rubbish  is  a 
very  good  material  for  this  purpose.  This  drainage  must  be 
placed  so  far  down,  as  that  the  roots  should  not  reach  it ;  but  lime 
rubbish  makes  a  good  ingredient  in  the  soil  wherein  the  plants 
are  immediately  grown.  This  soil  should  not  be  finely  pulverized, 
nor  should  its  surface  be  too  smooth  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  as 
open  as  possible,  in  order  to  admit  the  rain  to  drain  off,  and  air 
and  heat  to  have  access  to  the  roots.  This  is  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  growth  of  plants  which  have  large  fleshy  roots  ;  for  if  these 
are  cramped,  and  not  properly  stimulated,  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
and  especially  the  flowering,  are  always  inferior. 

In  their  native  country,  Dahlias  hybernate  or  take  their  repose 
in  the  ground  ;  but  that  plan  does  not  answer  even  in  the  most 
favourable  soils  in  this  country.  If  the  crowns  of  the  roots  are 
too  near  the  surface,  they  are  in  danger  of  being  killed  by  frost ; 
and  if  they  are  too  deep  for  being  hurt  in  this  way,  they  are  liable 
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to  be  weakened,  soddened,  or  even  rotted  by  the  moisture  ;  should 
they  escape  these’  casualties,  the  flowers  gradually  deteriorate, 
becoming  smaller  in  size,  and  inferior  in  colour,  till  they  ulti¬ 
mately  degenerate  to  their  natural  state,  with  only  a  single  whorl 
of  petals.  They  do  this  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is 
less  fitted  to  them  ;  but  they  do  it  in  all  soils,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  bulbous  roots  which  are  natives  of  climates  which  are 
more  warm  and  dry  in  winter  than  that  of  Britain.  With  these 
bulbs,  as  well  as  with  Dahlias,  our  winter  is  a  sort  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  or,  more  frequently,  an  alternation  of  both  ;  for  both 
the  frost  and  the  rain  destroy  the  roots,  and  the  destruction  is  in¬ 
creased  when  they  alternate  with  each  other.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Dahlias  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  roots  have 
ripened,  which  is  always  a  little  later  than  the  natural  dying  down 
at  the  stems  ;  and  if  the  stems  are  destroyed  by  a  premature 
frost,  they  should  be  cut  down,  and  the  ground  covered  for  some 
time  with  light  and  flocculent  matter,  until  the  roots  are  fully 
ripened  ;  for  if  they  are  unripe,  they  are  apt  to  shrivel,  and  do  not 
grow  well  in  spring. 

Some  observations  on  the  propagation  and  culture  of  Dahlias 
have  appeared  in  former  numbers  of  the  “  Florist’s  Journal,”  so 
that  we  need  not  repeat  them  here  ;  but  the  general  remarks 
which  we  have  made  on  their  native  soil  and  climate,  and  the  soil 
which  suits  best  in  this  country,  may  be  found  useful,  especially 
to  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  flowers. 
Indeed,  the  finding  of  a  proper  soil  is  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  in  Dahlia  cultivation  ;  for  if  that  is  obtained,  the  growth 
of  the  plants  is  so  free,  as  scarcely  to  require  any  attention. 
When  the  roots  are  ripe,  they  should  be  taken  up,  and  not  dried 
too  rapidly -at  the  first;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are 
not  in  a  place  so  moist  as  to  mould  or  rot  them,  or  so  warm  as  to 
start  them  into  premature  action,  unless  they  are  to  be  brought 
forward  in  shelter  and  by  artificial  heat.  This  is  the  best  way  to 
obtain  fine  plants  ;  as  cuttings  of  these  early  growing  ones,  if 
carefully  struck,  and  protected  until  all  chance  of  frost  is  over, 
yield  superior  blooms  the  same  autumn,  to  young  plants  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  other  way.  There  is  not,  however,  one  Dahlia 
grower  out  of  every  hundred,  who  has  the  means  of  doing  this ; 
and  all  who  have  not  must  attend  to  the  outdoor  culture.  In 
this,  it  is  advisable,  as  we  have  said,  to  take  care  that  the  roots  are 
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not  stimulated  too  early  in  the  spring  ;  and  besides  this,  the 
plants  come  up  more  hardy,  and  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost, 
if  kept  during  the  winter  in  as  cool  a  place  as  they  can  bear,  only 
it  must  not  be  damp.  Before  they  are  put  in  the  ground,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  show  bourgeons  from  the  eyes  in  the 
crowns  of  the  roots;  but  no  more  than  one  bourgeon  must  be  left 
on  each  division  of  the  crown,  unless  the  lateral  ones  are  to  be 
twisted  off  and  struck  for  additional  plants,  after  they  are  advanced 
so  far  in  growth.  These  are  easily  struck,  and  they  come  into 
flower  as  early  as  those  which  are  left  on  the  original  root ;  and 
a  Dahlia  always  has  a  bad  appearance,  if  it  has  more  than  one  root 
stem.  The  more  it  branches  above  this,  it  looks  the  more  hand- 
some  ;  and,  as  remarked  by  the  grower  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  our  illustration,  this  branching  is  much  promoted  by  pinching 
off  the  tops  when  the  plant  is  partially  grown. 

Conductor. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  PLANTS  FOR  A 

GREENHOUSE. 

BY  W.  SHERWOOD,  GARDENER  TO  MRS.  FRASER,  CAMPDEN  HILL. 

Sir, — The  following  remarks  have  reference  only  to  small  sub¬ 
urban  and  other  residences,  where  the  only  house  for  plants  is  a 
greenhouse,  and  consequently  only  what  is  termed  s  Greenhouse- 
plants’  are  kept. 

Premising  that  the  proprietors  of  such  establishments  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  your  numerous  readers,  and  this  being  the 
time  for  getting  in  the  plants,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give 
the  names,  the  mode  of  managing,  and  a  brief  description  of 
some  of  the  species,  which  will  succeed  each  other  in  producing 
flowers  throughout  the  winter  as  well  as  summer.  I  am  induced 
to  otfer  these  observations  in  consequence  of  having  often  seen 
small  greenhouses  filled  with  old  hardweeded  plants,  such  as 
Myrtles,  Diosmas,  Melaleucas,  Neriums,  Eugenias,  two  or  three 
Camellias,  (which  often  produce  flower-buds  but  no  flowers,)  an 
almost  leafless  Orange-tree  or  two,  and  a  few  Geraniums,  standing 
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crowded  together  in  front  of  them.  Such  a  selection  as  this  I  am 
sure  could  not  have  been  made  by  any  person,  whose  object  was 
to  perpetuate  the  development  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  which 
can  be  effected  by  the  cultivation  and  proper  management  of  the 
following  plants.  The  plants  in  bloom  now  (October)  are 
scarlet  Geraniums;  the  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  June,  the 
plants  shifted  as  they  require  it,  the  flower-buds  pinched  off  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  until  September,  when  they  may  remain  ; 
these  will  continue  in  flower  till  December.  The  best  kinds  for 
late  flowering  are  Shrubland,  Cooperii,  and  Old  Frogmore. 
Lechenaultia  formosa,  scarlet,  flowers  from  March  till  December, 
should  be  grown  in  sandy  peat,  and  treated  the  same  as  heaths. 
Alonsea  linearis,  scarlet,  soil,  peat  and  loam  equal  parts.  Lobelia 
gracilis,  blue,  light  soil.  Salvia  fulgens,  and  S.  splendens,  both 
scarlet.  Primula  sinensis  :  the  young  plants  which  flowered  last 
spring  were  taken  out  of  the  house  in  May,  and  placed  in  a  cool 
situation  in  the  garden,  where  they  remained  until  the  middle  of 
August ;  they  were  then  potted  in  larger  pots,  put  in  a  frame, 
and  shaded  in  very  hot  weather,  are  now  in  flower,  and  will 
continue  so  until  the  spring,  when  they  will  be  succeeded  by 
those  sown  in  June  last ;  soil,  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf- 
mould  ;  white  sand  added  if  required.  Gesneria  splendens, 
scarlet ;  should  be  kept  dry  when  done  flowering  till  the  spring. 
November. — Camelias,  Old  White,  Chandlerii,  Old  Stripe,  Lady 
Hume’s  Blush,  Caroline,  and  Colvilii :  most  of  these  will  flower 
through  the  winter.  The  best  time  for  shifting  them  into  larger 
pots  is  just  previous  to  their  making  their  new  shoots,  at  which 
time  they  should  be  well  supplied  with  water  ;  they  should  remain 
in  the  house  until  the  young  wood  is  hardened,  and  the  flower- 
buds  formed.  The  situation  for  them  out  of  doors,  should  be  one 
that  will  afford  shelter  from  cutting  winds,  and  a  partial  shade 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  ;  soil,  half  light  turfy  loam,  one- 
fourth  peat,  and  one-fourth  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  white  sand, 
all  well  mixed.  To  keep  Camelias  healthy,  they  should  be 
shifted  and  watered  only  when  they  do  require  it.  Heaths. — The 
following  varieties  succeed  well  in  a  greenhouse,  and  flower  the 
whole  of  the  winter  months.  Erica  gracilis,  E.cruenta,  E.cubica, 
E.  verticillata,  E.  hymalis,  E.flammea,  E.  Irbyana,  E.  cerinthoides, 
E.  pellucida,  E.  Bowieana,  E.  rubida,  E.  Linnaeoides,  should  be 
grown  in  sandy  peat,  kept  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house  in  the 
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spring,  and  placed  in  a  shady  situation  in  the  summer.  Great 
care  is  required  that  the  roots  do  not  get  dry,  December.  • 
Epacris  grandiflora,  E.  impressa,  and  E.  rosea,  will  flower  from 
this  time  till  April :  should  be  treated  the  same  as  heaths.  The 
leading  shoots  should  be  kept  well  stopped  when  young,  to  prevent 
them  becoming  naked  at  bottom.  It  is  a  good  plan,  in  hot  weather, 
to  place  the  pots  in  others  of  a  larger  size,  and  fill  the  space  be¬ 
tween  with  moss,  which,  if  wetted  when  the  plants  are  watered, 
will  tend  to  preserve  a  regular  moisture  at  the  roots,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  essential  to  their  well  being.  January.  Cine¬ 
rarias,  particularly  the  shrubby  kinds,  will  be  coming  into  flower 
at  this  time.  It  is  best  to  get  young  plants  from  cuttings  in 
June.  The  herbaceous  varieties,  such  as  Hendersonii  and  cruenta, 
if  turned  out  into  the  ground  in  May,  will  make  plenty  of  offsets 
fit  for  parting  singly  in  August ;  soil,  two-thirds  peat,  one  ditto 
loam.  February. — Pimelia  decussata,  pink  ;  soil,  sandy  peat. 
March. — Acacia  armata,  Azalea  Indica  alba,  A.  Smith’s  coccinea, 
A.  grandiflora  purpurea  :  these  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots 
when  done  flowering,  if  they  require  it,  and  grown  in  peat. 
Genista  Canariensis,  Cytisus  racemosus,  both  fragrant.  Ajprii. — 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  followed  by  shrubby  ditto,  Geraniums, 
and  Fuchsias.  Any  instruction  as  to  the  culture  of  either  of  these 
would  be  quite  superfluous  to  the  readers  of  the  Florist  s  Journal. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  plants  which  deserve  a 
place  in  the  greenhouse,  but  those  I  have  mentioned  I  consider 
indispensable  where  ornament  is  an  object. 

For  the  general  management  of  all,  let  the  pots  be  well 
drained,  worms  carefully  excluded,  air  given  every  fine  day,  fires 
made  only  to  expel  damp  and  frost,  water  given  in  the  morning, 
when  necessary,  and  the  plants  frequently  turned  round,  that  all 
parts  may  enjoy  the  light.  And,  instead  of  the  whole  collection 
being  turned  out  on  some  one  particular  day,  which  is  frequently 
done,  let  the  time  be  regulated  by  a  regard  to  the  nature  and 
habits  of  each  species  ;  for  until  men  who  have  the  charge  of 
plants,  have  made  the  natural  locality  of  each  an  object  of  their 
study,  not  only  in  reference  to  latitude,  but  also  altitude,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  look  for  well-grown  specimens  as  the  result  of  such 
blind-hazard  treatment.  This  cannot  be  expected  of  men  who 
fill  gardeners’  places,  and  receive  labourers’  wages. 

October  1 6th,  1841. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  EPIDENDRUM. 

EY  MR.  DON. 

This  is  a  singular  and  beautiful  genus,  well  deserving  the 
careful  attention  of  the  cultivator  of  Orchidece,  and  one  that  will 
repay  him  for  all  the  trouble  that  he  can  bestow  upon  it,  in  a 
profusion  of  the  singular  and  beautiful  flowers.  Some  of  the 
species  are  caulescent,  while  others  are  pseudo-bulbous  ;  and  it  is 
a  very  variable  genus,  in  respect  to  its  habits  of  growth,  and  also 
in  the  form  of  the  flowers. 

The  mode  which  I  should  recommend  for  the  successful  culti¬ 
vation  of  Epidendram,  is,  that  the  plants  should  be  either  grown 
in  pots  or  baskets,  filled  with  equal  portions  of  turfy  peat  and 
sphagrum,  cut  rather  small,  and  well  mixed  together.  A  very  few 
potsherds  will  answer  to  be  put  at  the  bottom  for  drainage.  With 
regard  to  the  size  of  the  pots,  the  cultivator  will  be  guided  by  that 
of  his  plants.  In  planting  them,  the  pots  should  not  be  filled 
above  the  rim,  as  they  do  not  require  to  be  elevated,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Stanhopeas,  and  other  genera,  of  which  the  flowers  grow 
downwards,  as  all  this  genus  are  upright-flowering  plants.  In 
putting  them  in  baskets,  no  potsherds  are  required but  some 
Ions:  moss  should  be  laid  along  the  bottom  and  round  the  sides, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  smaller  portions  from  getting  through.  When 
the  plants  are  growing,  they  should  have  gentle  waterings,  so  as 
to  keep  them  always  moist,  but  not  wet.  In  their  season  of  growth, 
the  house  in  which  they  are  grown  should  be  kept  up  to  the 
point  of  saturation  with  moisture,  and  at  a  heat  ranging  from  60° 
to  100°,  and  they  should  be  well  shaded.  But  in  their  season 
of  rest,  they  should  be  kept  rather  cool  and  very  dry ; — their 
season  of  rest  of  course  means  when  they  have  fully  completed 
their  growth,  and  their  pseudo-bulbs  and  stems  have  become 
firm  and  fully  swelled ;  and  when  they  again  show  signs 
of  eitheir  flowering  or  growing,  they  should  be  moved  out  of  the 
resting-house  into  the  growing  one,  and  no  water  should  be  given 
to  them  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  After  that,  they  should  have 
gentle  waterings  till  such  time  as  they  have  again  completed 
their  growth.  When  resting,  as  little  shade  as  possible  will  be 
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required,  unless  in  very  hot  weather. — I  shall  now  enumerate 
some  of  the  principal  species. 

Epidendrum  cochleatum  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  stoves ; 
but  it  is  a  singular  and  beautiful  species.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  linear,  and  thrown  back  so  as  to  leave  the  lip  quite  fiee,  so 
that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  shell,  which  its  name  implies. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  yellow,  with  a  few  spots  ;  and 
the  lip  is  dark  purple,  with  a  little  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of 
various  parts  of  the  tropics  ;  was  introduced  in  1786  ;  flowers  the 
*  whole  year  round.  It  is  of  easy  culture  ;  there  are  a  great  many 
varieties. 

Epidendrum  fragrans  is  a  very  pretty  species,  and  also  veiy 
fragrant.  It  is  somewhat,  in  the  form  of  the  flowers,  like  the  last, 
the  sepals  and  petals  spread  out,  but  are  not  thrown  back  aS'  in  chat. 
They  are  of  a  greenish  white,  with  a  few  brown  spots.  The  lip 
is  white,  with  purple  stripes.  The  flower-spike  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  which  is  somewhat  club-shapea,  with 
two  lanceolate  leaves.  A  native  of  the  same  regions  as  the  last ; 
introduced  into  Britain  in  1778. 

Epidendrum  cuspidatum  is  a  very  fine  species.  The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  are  elongated  and  club-shaped,  with  twro  to  three  ovate 
lanceolate  coriaceous  leaves  at  the  top.  The  flower-stems  proceed 
out  from  the  centre  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  The  stem  produces 
from  five  to  ten  flowers,  which  are  white  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  greenish  yellow,  linear,  lanceolate  and  spreading.  The  lip  is 
white  and  ciliated,  or  beautifully  fringed,  which  gives  the  plant  a 
lovely  appearance;  and  is  also  a  very  free  fiowerer.  Before 
the  flowers  go  off,  they  change  from  a  white  to  a  brownish  yellow. 
A  native  of  the  West  Indies  ;  introduced  in  1808. 

Epidendrum  ciliare. — This  species  has  somewhat  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  last  named  ;  but  it  is  much  smaller  in  all  its  parts.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  species,  and  a  free  fiowerer.  The  pseudo-bulb 
is  elongated  and  club-shaped  ;  and  there  are  two  ovate  leaves  at  the 
apex  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  but  much  shorter  than  in  that  of  cuspi¬ 
datum.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  ;  introduced  in  1790. 

Epidendrum  bicornutum ,  (two  horned). — This  is  a  very  singular 
and  beautiful  species.  The  flowers  are  white,  like  ivory,  and 
somewhat  spotted  ;  the  pseudo -bulbs  are  hollow,  and  thickened 
towards  the  base  ;  and  each  pseudo-bulb  has  three  to  four  ovate 
lanceolate  leaves  near  the  top.  The  flower-stem  rises  from  the 
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apex  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  and  bears  from  five  to  twenty  flowers 
on  it,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  shining  white.  .It  is  a  rather  scarce 
plant,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  cultivate  ;  and  it  is  very  apt  to 
go  off  after  it  has  completed  its  pseudo-bulbs,  and  more  so  if  it  is 
kept  a  little  moist  after  it  has  finished  its  growth.  A  native  of 
Guiana  and  Trinidad  ;  introduced  in  1834. 

Epidendrum  Schomburghii. — This  species  is  named  in  honour 
of  that  interesting  traveller,  Mr.  Schomburgh,  who  found  it 
growing  on  trees,  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  a  splendid  species. 
Ihe  flowers  are  scarlet,  and  beautifully  fringed  ;  the  stem  is 
somewhat  caulescent,  or  much  elongated ;  the  leaves  are  ovate 
and  lance-shaped,  and  alternate  on  the  stem,  of  a  reddish  green 
colour ;  and  the  flowers  are  large  and  rich  coloured.  This  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  every  collection  ;  but  is  yet  very  scarce,  although 
it  has  been  in  the  country  some  time.  A  native  of  Guiana  ;  in¬ 
troduced  in  1836. 

Epidendrum  Shinneri  is  another  beautiful  species,  and,  like 
the  last,  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection.  This  is  also  a  some¬ 
what  caulescent  species.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  pointed  ; 
the  flower-stem  rises  from  the  apex  of  the  pseudo-stem,  and  pro¬ 
duces  from  five  to  thirty  flowers  on  each  stem  ;  they  are  very  large, 
and  of  a  beautiful  purple  ;  and  they  have  the  advantage  over 
many  of  the  other  species  by  lasting  many  weeks.  A  native  of 
Guatemala;  introduced  in  1835. 

Epidendrum  cinnabarinum,  (cinnabar  flowered).- — This  is  an¬ 
other  caulescent  species.  The  leaves  are  numerous  on  the  stem, 
ovate,-  lanceolate,  pointed,  of  a  reddish  green,  and  alternate. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  cinnabar  colour  ;  the  spikes  bear  from 
five  to  forty  flowers  when  the  plant  is  grown  strong.  It  is  a  most 
desirable  species,  and  a  free  flowerer.  A  native  of  Guiana  ; 
introduced  in  1839. 

Epidendrum  alaium  (winged-columned.) — A  very  pretty  species. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  coriaceous,  of  a  yellowish  green  ;  the 
lip  is  yellow  and  brown  ;  the  pseudo-bulb  is  ovate  ;  the  leaves  are 
long,  lanceolate,  and  recurved,  two  to  three  to  each  pseudo-bulb  ; 
and  the  flower  stem  is  long  and  very  much  branched.  A  native 
of  Mexico  ;  introduced  in  1836. 

Epidendrum  macrochilum  (large  lipped.) — The  pseudo-bulb  is 
ovate,  and  sometimes  round,  very  large  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
lance-shaped,  coriaceous,  of  a  yellowish  green  ;  the  lip  is  of  a 
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beautiful  red  ;  there  is  a  variety,  with  a  white  lip,  from  Demerara. 
The  leaves  are  broadly  lanceolate,  stiff  or  rigid,  of  a  very  dark  green. 
This  I  consider  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus,  beautiful 
as  many  of  them  are.  A  native  of  Mexico  ;  introduced  in  1836. 

Epidendrum  altissimum. — This  is  a  noble  species,  when  well 
grown  ;  the  pseudo -bulbs  are  large,  something  like  a  Cyr- 
topodium,  but  more  round  in  its  form,  and  of  a  very  firm  texture, 
being  almost  like  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  of  a  brownish  green. 
The  leaves  are  long,  lance-shaped,  and  of  a  firm  texture,  two  to 
three  to  each  pseudo-bulb.  The  flower  spike  is  much  elongated, 
and  very  much  branched  ;  the  flowers  are  numerous  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  linear,  lanceolate,  and  coriaceous,  of  a  yellowish 
colour  ;  the  lip  is  yellow  and  brown,  and  very  much  waved,  which 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  A  native  of  the  Bahamas ; 
introduced  in  1836. 

Epidendrum  aromaticum  (aromatic.) — The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
round  and  very  large,  with  one  to  two  leaves  to  each  ;  the  bulb 
is  linear,  lanceolate,  and  recurved  ;  the  flower  stem  is  very  much 
branched,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  beautiful  yellowish- white 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  very  linear  and  waved  ;  the  lip 
is  very  narrow  and  rather  long,  and  much  crisped.  The  flowers 
are  very  strong  scented,  and  very  agreeable.  It  is  really  a  lovely 
species,  and  deserves  to  be  in  every  collection  ;  but  is  still  very 
scarce.  A  native  of  Guatemala;  introduced  in  1834. 

Epidendrum  Phcenicium  (pretty.) — This  is  a  pseudo-bulbous 
species.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  not  very  large,  and  somewhat 
ovate  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  greenish  brown  ;  the  lip  is 
brown,  green,  and  pink.  It  is  a  most  profuse  flower  ;  the  flower 
stem  is  much  branched  and  pendulous.  It  is  altogether  a  hand¬ 
some  species,  and  deserves  to  be  in  every  collection.  A  native  of 
Demerara;  introduced  in  1834. 

Epidendrum,  oncidioides  (oncidium-like.) — Pseudo-bulbs  ovate, 
shining,  and  smooth  ;  leaves  two  to  three  to  each  pseudo-bulb  ; 
broadly  lanceolate,  and  somewhat  recurved  ;  flowers  and  stems 
long,  and  very  much  branched ;  flowers  numerous,  rather  large, 
and  spreading,  in  form  very  like  the  Oncidium  flowers  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  brown,  the  lip  yellow.  This  is  a  splendid  species, 
and  very  distinct,  although  it  is  often  confounded  with  a  variety 
of  Odoratissimum.  It  is  very  scarce.  A  native  of  South  America  ; 
introduced  in  1823. 
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Epidendrum  variegatarn  (variegated.) — A  pretty  species.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  club-shaped,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  with  two  to 
three  lance-shaped  leaves,  pointed  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  cori¬ 
aceous,  greenish,  with  purple  spots  ;  the  lip  greenish  white,  with 
purple  stripes.  An  exceedingly  neat  species,  and  well  worth 
cultivating.  A  native  of  Brazil ;  introduced  in  1837. 

Epidendrum  pastoris  (shepherd’s.) — Another  pretty  little  plant. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  somewhat  in  the  form  of  Variegatum ,  but 
much  smaller  and  more  round,  with  two  linear  leaves,  pointed  ;  the 
phigoma  is  also  much  shorter  than  in  Variegaium,  and  the  leaves 
are  very  flaccid  ;  the  sepals  and  petals,  green  ;  the  lip  is  yellow. 
A  native  of  Mexico  ;  introduced  in  1834. 

Epidendrum  se/A^ar^^side-saddle.) — Flowered,  pseudo- bulbs 
ovate,  green,  smooth,  with  two  leaves  somewhat  erect,  lanceolate 
and  pointed  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  round  and  coriaceous,  and 
somewhat  spatulate  with  a  murous  point  ;  the  lip  is  formed  like  a 
side-saddle,  with  the  two  wings  of  the  lip  bent  back  ;  the  flowers 
spirous,  upright  ;  they  are  not  very  numerous,  but  very  large. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  the  species  ;  one  with  the  sepals  and  petals 
green  and  brown,  and  the  lip  purple,  the  other  with  the  sepals 
and  petals  greenish  yellow',  and  the  lip  white.  A  native  of 
Guatemala  ;  introduced  in  1835. 

Epidendrum  lacerum  (torn  or  jagged.)  —  A  curious  species, 
having  the  lip  cut  as  if  it  wras  torn  ;  the  pseudo-bulb  is  not  large, 
and  it  has  twro  leaves,  which  are  rigid,  lance-shaped,  and  coriaceous ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pinkish  green,  and  the  lip  is  pink. 
A  native  of  Mexico  ;  introduced  in  1835. 

Epidendrum  pictorum  (painted.) — This  is  a  very  fine  species  ; 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  large,  ovate,  with  twro  leaves,  recurved, 
lance-shaped,  and  rather  broad  ;  the  flower  spike  is  large,  and  much 
branched,  and  numerously  fiow'ered ;  the  fiowrers  are  yellow, 
spotted  with  brown,  about  the  size  of  Oncidioides.  A  native  of 
Demerara  ;  introduced  in  1837. 

Epidendrum  armeniacum  (apricot  coloured.) — This  is  a  caules¬ 
cent  species  ;  the  stem  is  short  and  rather  flat,  two  edged  ;  the 
flow'er  spikes  are  short,  and  the  flowers  are  small  and  very  nume¬ 
rous  on  the  spike  ;  the  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  acuminated.  A 
native  of  Brazil;  introduced  in  1833. 

Epidendrum  crassi folium  (thick-leaved). — Stems  much  elongated, 
leaves  ovate,  somewhat  caudate  at  the  base,  and  pointed,  smooth 
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and  shining,  many  on  the  stem,  and  alternate  ;  the  spike  of  flowers 
is  somewhat  crowned,  and  of  a  beautiful  lilac  colour  ;  the  lip  is 
lacerated  and  jagged,  which  gives  the  flower  a  pretty  appearance. 
A  native  of  St.  Vincent ;  introduced  in  1824. 


LIST  OF  SPECIES. 


Epidendrum  coriaceum,  green  and 
purple,  Demerara. 
rhyzophorum,  green  and  purple, 
Guatemala. 

Candolle.!,  brown,  Mexico, 
virescens,  green-yellow,  Dominica, 
pumilum,  pink,  East  Indies, 
viridi  -  purpureum,  green  -  purple, 
Jamaica. 

vesicatum,  greenish  white,  Esse- 
quibo. 

lividum,  purple,  South  America, 
dichotomum,  purple,  Demerara. 
ionasmum,  red-green,  Essequibo. 
cauliflorum,  striped,  Brazil. 
Eugenitans,  brown,  Vera  Cruz, 
tridactylum,  yellow,  Brazil, 
longicolla,  yellow,  Demerara. 
cucullatum,  white,  Para, 
pachyanthum,  green,  Guiana, 
varicorum,  brown,  Guatemala. 
Smaragdinum,  green,  Demerara. 
asperum,  yellow.  Mexico, 
chloranthum,  green,  Demerara. 
tessellatum,  brown-green,  Guate¬ 
mala. 

papillorum,  green-white,  Guate¬ 
mala. 

Boothianum,  yellow-green,  Cuba, 
calamarium,  yellow-green,  Brazil, 
uniflorum,  yellow-green,  Mexico. 
Stanopetalum,  red,  Jamaica. 


Glumaceum,  white,  Brazil, 
secundum,  red,  West  Indies, 
floribundum,  white-green,  Mexico, 
verrucosum,  striped,  West  Indies, 
umbellatum,  green,  Jamaica, 
nutans,  green-white,  West  Indies, 
diffusum,  green,  West  Indies, 
nocturnum,  green  -  white,  West 
Indies. 

fuscatum,  brown,  West  Indies, 
elongatum,  red,  Caraccas. 
pellidiflorum,  striped,  West  Indies, 
ellipticum,  scarlet,  Brazil, 
gracile,  yellow-purple,  Bahamas, 
adonatissimum,  green,  Brazil, 
patens,  brown- white,  West  Indies, 
conopseum,  striped,  Florida, 
rigidum,  striped,  Dominica, 
oehraeeum,  striped,  Guatemala., 
bifidum,  purple-yellow-green,  West 
Indies. 

clavatutn,  white-yellow,  Cumana. 
chloroleucum,  white-green,  Deme¬ 
rara. 

Harrisonise,  green,  Brazil, 
semulum,  white-purple,  Para, 
pygmseum,  red-green,  Brazil, 
filiforma,  purple,  Guatemala, 
crispatum,  green-white,  Mexico, 
pliatum,  green-purple,  Demerara. 
carnaticum,  green-purple,  Guiana, 
seriatum,  whitish  green,  Mexico. 
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BY  J.  MCDONALD. 

Sir, — Though  fioricultural  publications  be  numerous  in  Great 
Britain,  and  varied  in  appearance,  in  kind,  in  quantity  of  matter, 
and  in  price,  yet  .1  believe  there  is  none  of  them  destined  to  become 
so  well  known,  or  so  long-lived,  as  the  Florist’s  Journal,  a  publi¬ 
cation  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  calculated  at  once  to  please 
the  intelligent  and  refined,  and  to  instruct  and  improve  the  tyro. 
True,  other  publications  contain  abundance  of  instructions  and 
directions  for  growing  most  kinds  of  plants  to  extraordinary 
perfection ;  but  in  general,  it  would,  I  believe,  greatly  puzzle  the 
writers  of  these  articles  to  put  their  own  receipts  in  practice 
three  successive  times  with  good  success,  because  their  directions 
are  founded,  not  on  physiological  or  philosophical  observations, 
but  on  arbitrary  or  hap -chance  fortuitous  circumstances ;  while 
the  rules  given  in  the  Florist’s  Journal  are  based  on  philosophical 
principles,  that  have  been  in  force  since  plants  have  been  in 
existence,  and  which  will  continue  as  long  as  flowers  expand. 
Therefore,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  that  publication  is  taken  in  by 
most  lovers  of  flowers,  but  the  wonder  will  soon  be  if  any 
admirer  of  nature  takes  it  not.  As  it  is,  I  know  it  has  a  good 
circulation  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  many  of  the 
landed  gentry  take  it  in.  Knowing  this,  has  induced  me  to 
send  these  few  lines  for  insertion — should  you  deem  them  worthy 
of  the  honour — in  your  excellent  work  ;  not  with  the  vanity, 
however,  of  believing  that  this  article  contains  anything  excellent 
in  itself,  but  in  the  hope  that  it  will  attract  the  notice  of  some 
abler  writer  to  the  subject  of  the  moral  improvement  of  society, 
by  the  diffusion  of  a  love  for,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
goodness  and  bounty  of  the  Creator,  as  displayed  in  nature,' 
and  more  especially  in  flowering  plants.  Much  has  been  said 
about,  and  many  modes  have  been  devised  for,  the  moral  im¬ 
provement  of  society.  The  anathemas  of  the  bigot,  the 
dogmas  of  the  sectarian,  and  all  kinds  of  pulpit  thunder,  have,  for 
ages,  been  employed  in  the  noble  work.  The  philanthropic  have 
devoted  their  lives,  and  the  benevolent  their  means,  for  the  same 
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end.  Churches  have  been  thickly  planted,  and  sabbath-schools 
established  in  every  village ;  yet  the  anticipated  results  have  not 
followed.  Bridges  prematurely  dilapidated,  milestones  wan¬ 
tonly  defaced,  and  denunciatory  placards  exhibited  in  every 
plantation,  are  but  a  few  of  the  signs  of  a  still  existing  barbarism. 
In  fact,  the  much  boasted  intelligence  of  our  peasantry  is  only 
of  the  grossest  kind,  and  very  far  short  indeed  o f  the  refined 
.  nature,  that  is  best  calculated  to  make  a  man  either  a  proper  father 
or  neighbour  in  this  world,  or  to  give  him  proper  ideas  of  the 
next.  Nor  is  it  strange  it  should  be  so  ;  the  mode  of  education 
hitherto  adopted  has  always  had  a  greater  tendency  to  enslave  the 
mind  than  to  instruct  it — at  best,  it  has  been  like  teaching  a 
person  to  read  a  book  before  teaching  him  the  alphabet. 

Who  does  not  allow  that  early  impressions  are  powerful  and 
lasting  ?  Who  has  not  seen  the  hearty,  joyful  avidity  with  which 
children  gather  wild  flowers  ?  Who  has  not  observed  that  in 
general  the  adult,  who  still  retains  that  innocent  first  love  of 
nature,  is  more  intelligent,  more  refined,  and  more  humane,  than 
those  who  have  retained  it  not  ?  Who  that  has  made  the  expe¬ 
riment  with  the  wild  roving  urchin,  who  greedily,  roughly,  and 
regardlessly  plucked  every  flower  that  came  in  his  way,  of  telling 
him  the  names  and  properties  of  flowers,  but  has  observed,  that 
with  the  information,  his  love  for  flowers  increase,  and  respect  for 
them  begin  ;  that  the  plant  he  would  formerly  have  trampled  on, 
or  roughly  plucked  to  throw  immediately  away,  was  now  respected 
and  left  uninjured  ?  Here,  then,  a  double  good  is  easily  achieved, 
a  desire  for  knowledge  established,  and  a  tendency  to  wantonness 
checked.  Here,  then,  a  simple  pleasant  effort  shows  more  signs  of 
future  good  fruit,  than  does  many  of  the  splendidly  conceived 
day-dreams  of  the  lofty  enthusiast,  or  the  schemes  of  the  scholastic 
pedant.  Nor  need  the  clergy — who  are  in  the  habit  of  inculcating 
the  doctrine,  that  passiveness  as  regards  this  world,  and  a  belief 
in  some  particular  creed  as  regards  the  future,  is  the  full  sum 
of  our  duties — fear,  that  thus  encouraging  a  love  for  nature’s 
beauties  will  make  men  bad.  Oh  no  ;  “  any  pursuit  which  makes 
men  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  vegetable  economy,  in 
however  small  a  degree,  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  mind  and 
understanding.”*  And  if,  instead  of  shutting  public  gardens, 

*•  Rhind’s  History  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
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and  trying  to  prevent  the  city  artizan  from  taking  a  breathing  of 
the  country  on  sabbath  days,  more  parks  and  gardens  were  added 
to  every  town,  the  moral  improvement  of  the  people  would  be 
far  more  promoted,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  admire  nature 
without  looking  up  to  nature’s  God.  It  is  as  little  possible  for 
the  artisan,  who  works  hard  during  six  days  of  the  week,  not  to 
seek  enjoyment  on  the  seventh  ;  and  what  is  denied  him  on  the 
one  hand  he  will  have  on  the  other — if  he  be  not  allowed  to  enter 
into  a  garden,  he  will  enter  into  an  alehouse.  And  I  leave  it  to 
the  zealous  conservators  of  sabbath-day  sanctity  to  decide  whether 
a  walk  in  a  garden,  or  a  seat  in  an  alehouse,  be  most  conducive 
to  sabbath  preservation,  and  the  moral  improvement  of  society. 
I  shall  leave  it  to  the  country  proprietors  to  decide  whether 
miserable  huts,  such  as  disgrace  many  a  fair  estate  in  Britain,  or 
neat  cottages,  be  most  ornamental  to  their  estate — most  likely  to 
attach  the  working  people  to  their  landlords,  and  most  honourable 
to  themselves  as  umpires  of  the  working  classes’  comforts  and 
happiness. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  first  step  towards  the  moral  im¬ 
provement  of  town  populations  ought  to  be — to  amply  provide 
means  for  rural  recreations.  And  I  am  convinced,  that  to  make 
the  country  peasantry  intelligent  and  happy,  the  only  best  way 
will  be  found  to  be  to  give  them  comfortable  neat  cottages  with 
gardens,  where  practicable  ;  at  all  events  there  ought  always  to  be 
some  suitable  plants  trained  up  on  the  fronts  and  ends  of  these 
cottages,  and  a  border,  thirty  or  thirty-six  inches  wide  for  them 
to  grow  in,  railed  in  so  that  children  might  neither  trample  the 
ground  nor  injure  the  plants.  The  plants  in  general  ought  to  be 
exotics,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  cottager  to  make  inquiries  about 
the  native  country  of  the  plant,  or  if  he  knew  something  of  it 
already  he  would  be  anxious  and  proud  to  rear,  in  this  country, 
plants  naturally  inhabitants  of  a  distant  and  dissimilar  one. 

It  would  be  requisite,  of  course,  to  give  small  prizes  to  the 
most  successful  cultivator,  (all  circumstances  duly  considered ;) 
but  instead  of  pecuniary  rewards,  I  think  books  would  be  best — 
these  ought  not  always  to  be  merely  religious  ones — but  such  as 
Pinnock’s  Catechisms,  Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues,  a  volume  of 
Chambers’s  Edinburgh  Journal,  or  their  Information  for  the 
People,  Dr.  Neil's  Treatise  on  British  Horticulture,  Rhind’s 
History  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  the  forthcoming  work  on  the 
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Geography  of  Flowers,  by  the  conductor  of  the  Florist’s  Journal, 
Paxton’s  Botanical  Dictionary,  &c.,  as  the  case  might  deserve. 
Giving  a  fair  trial  to  some  such  plan  as  this  would  soon,  I  am  well 
convinced,  make  it  evident  to  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy,  that 
it  is  the  easiest  and  shortest  way  for  making  the  peasant  con¬ 
tent  with  his  home,  intelligent,  and  intellectually  happy.  But  I 
will  for  the  present  conclude  by  giving  a  short  list  of  such  exotics 
as  flower  well  with  me  on  a  wall,  having  an  eastern  aspect, 
without  any  covering,  and  at  a  height  of  upwards  of  700  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  a  cold  inland  part  of  Scotland. 

Cydonia  Japonica  flowers  abundantly  and  splendidly. 

Wistaria  Sinensis,  ditto  ditto. 

Leycesteria  formosa  has  attained  a  height  of  about  8  feet  in  two  years,  and 
blooms  abundantly. 

Robinia  hispida  blooms  profusely,  but  as  it  is  apt  to  get  bare  and  unsightly 
at  bottom,  I  have  an 

Anagyris  indica  planted  so  as  to  cover  such  defect,  and  replace  it  altogether 
when  it  becomes  very  unsightly. 

Rosa  Bengal  florida,  reached  a  height  of  17J  feet  last  summer,  (it  was  only 
planted  the  previous  autumn,  a  small  plant;)  it  has  stood  last  winter’s 
frost  uninjured,  and  this  season  it  has  borne,  on  numerous  lateral 
branches,  abundance  of  very  large  roses. 

Rosa  mierophylla  alba  adorato  grows  luxuriantly  and  blows  well. 

Rosa  Adelaide  d’ Orleans  stands  the  severest  frost  uninjured. 

A  white  moss  (planted  two  years — a  small  plant  then,)  had  227  full  formed 
buds  on  it  at  one  time  this  season,  almost  all  of  which  have  blown,  or 
are  blowing,  notwithstanding  the  variable  and  excessive  moist  nature 
of  the  season. 

A  blush  noisette  has  many  hundreds,  I  might  perhaps  with  truth  say 
thousands,  of  flower  buds  and  flowers  on  it. 

Grevillia  ruga,  &c.  blooms  profusely  and  splendidly. 

Aristolocliias  and  Ribeses  might  be  added  to  these,  as  suitable 
for  cottage  decorations;  and  Fuchsias,  Salvia  patens,  Gladiolus 
cardinalis  and  floribunda,  Alstroemeria  aurea,  Lilium,  tigrinum 
candidum,  and  Czackia  liliastrum,  &c„,  might  be  planted  in 
the  area  of  the  border,  and  as  they  all  die  down  to  the  ground 
in  winter,  the  simple  precaution  of  covering  the  border  with 
a  thick  stratum  of  leaves,  would  amply  suffice  to  protect  them, 
and  the  life  knot  of  the  wall  plants,  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  severest  winter.  To  the  list  of  wall  plants  I  might  have 
added  Tree  Carnation,  Calampelis  scabra,  and  Maurandya  Bar- 
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clayana,  as  the  former  has  stood  uninjured  here  during  last 
winter,  and  has  now  a  number  of  flower-buds  on  it ;  and  the 
other  two,  though  seemingly  entirely  destroyed,  have  sprung  up, 
and  are  now  flowering  freely.  But  I  consider  these  can  never 
be  depended  on  as  wall  plants  in  this  country  during  very  bad 
winters,  though  their  roots  be  ever  so  well  protected  from  moisture 
by  boarding,  or  any  such  means. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Florist’s  Journal,  and 
best  respect  for  yourself  as  conductor, 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Mc Donald, 

The  Vale ,  Peeblesshire , 


THE  WEATHER  FOR  OCTOBER. 

The  weather  during  this  month  has  been  a  continual  succession  of  cold 
winds  from  the  westward,  and  heavy,  but  not  continuous  falls  of  rain,  with  oc¬ 
casional  frost,  though  of  no  great  severity,  toward  the  close  of  the  month. 
Such  weather  has  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  autumnal  bloom,  especially  of 
the  finer  sorts  of  flowering  plants.  The  roses  have  not  been  able  to  open 
their  petals,  but  have  been  discoloured  by  the  rains,  and  thus  have  presented 
an  unseemly  appearance,  instead  of  that  beauty  which  they  display  when 
October  is  fine.  The  herbaceous  plants  have  also  suffered  in  their  bloom,  and 
their  stems  have  been  disfigured  by  the  winds  ;  and  though  the  weather  has 
been  otherwise  favourable  to  the  roots,  this  premature  destruction  of  the 
leaves  and  stems  has  been  against  their  ripening.  Many  of  the  Dahlias,  and 
other  natives  of  elevated  places  within  the  tropics,  have  suffered  a  good  deal  in 
their  leaves  and  stems,  especially  in  low  and  humid  situations,  which  are  the 
very  worst  for  them  to  be  in,  when  even  slight  frosts  alternate  with  heavy  rains 
in  October.  Shrubs,  except  very  tender  ones,  have  suffered  much  less,  and 
the  strength  of  shoots  is  perhaps  greater  than  if  the  summer  had  been  a  warm 
and  dry  one.  It  is  also  probable  that  both  they  and  the  perennial  roots  will 
be  more  secure  in  case  of  an  early  winter,  of  which  there  is  much  probability, 
than  if  the  summer  and  autumn  had  been  more  dry  and  warm.  Altogether, 
the  outdoor  ornamental  plants  have  suffered  a  great  deal,  and  their  beauty 
for  the  year  is  almost  over;  but  there  is  some  probability  that  their 
growth  and  appearance  next  year  may  be  increased  by  this  approximation 
of  the  last  month  in  autumn  to  the  character  of  the  beginning  of  winter. 
The  absolute  quantity  of  rain  has  not  been  so  great  as  it  often  is,  w'hen 
the  month  appears  more  dry  ;  and  it  has  not  been  of  that  soaking  kind 
which  sinks  deeply  into  the  earth  and  stagnates  the  air,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  roots  of  plants.  The  heavy  falls  have,  however,  caused  a 
great  flooding  of  many  of  the  water-courses,  though  these  floods  have  not 
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continued  so  long  as  the  floods  resulting  from  soaking  rains.  In  the  south¬ 
eastern  parts  of  England  especially,  the  land  floods  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the 
rivers  have  been  augmented  by  high  tides  of  the  sea,  which  at  London- bridge 
rose  three  or  four  feet  above  the  Trinity  high-water  mark,  and  laid  some  of  the 
low*  streets  under  water.  These  high  tides  were  brought  about  by  a  violent 
gale  from  the  south-west,  which  drove  the  south  tide  strongly  up  channel,  and 
the  north  tide  strongly  south,  to  the  British  ocean.  The  momentum  which 
those  tide  waves  acquire,  makes  them  rise  higher  toward  the  line  of  confluence 
than  they  do  any  where  else,  and  as  the  southern  tide  comes  more  directly 
from  the  Atlantic  than  the  northern,  the  line  of  meeting  which  is  usually  to 
the  south  of  the  Foreland,  is  forced  to  the  north  of  it,  and  causes  a  high  tide 
in  the  Thames,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  channel  of  that  river  the  wind  is 
probably  against  it.  Floods,  such  as  that  which  has  occurred,  are  favourable 
to  the  meadows,  from  the  deposits  which  they  leave  ;  and  they  do  not  continue 
long  enough  for  injuring  the  more  kindly  meadow  grasses.  The  floriculturist 
has  but  little  immediate  concern  with  these  floods  ;  but  still,  seasons  which 
are  favourable  to  the  roots  of  grasses  are  equally  so  to  most  flowering  plants 
which,  like  the  grasses,  have  annual  stems  and  perennial  roots.  It  will 
depend  somewhat  on  the  character  of  November,  whether  the  increase  of 
growth,  in  roots,  twigs,  and  the  formation  of  buds,  shall  come  to  fully-ripened 
maturity,  so  as  to  give  an  ample  bloom  and  an  abundant  fruiting  next  season, 
but  the  foundation  for  both  is  better  laid  than  if  autumn  had  been  more  warm 
and  dry.  About  the  end  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  October  the 
barometer  was  exceedingly  low,  but  it  rose  with  great  rapidity,  though  the  rise 
did  not  continue. 
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Stove. — The  treatment  here  must  be  brought  in  unison  with  the  season. 
The  plants  will  require  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  water  than  last  month ;  it 
should  be  given  in  the  morning.  Use  every  endeavour  to  ripen  the  wood  of 
late  growths.  Crinums,  Amaryllidese,  and  other  bulbous-rooted  plants,  should 
have  a  perfect  rest  at  this  season.  A  little  air  is  of  much  benefit  whenever  it 
can  be  given  safely.  The  medium  temperature  should  be  about  65°  ;  the 
variations  should  never  exceed  5°  either  way.  Cleanliness  is  indispensable 
now. 

Greenhouse. — Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  admitting  air. 
Should  the  weather  continue  damp  for  three  or  four  days  successively,  a  little 
fire  heat  will  be  necessary.  Australian  and  Cape  plants  and  roots  must  be 
kept  as  dry  as  may  be  prudent ;  if  mildew  appears,  strew  a  little  sulphur  on  the 
parts  infected,  and  set  the  plant  in  a  sunny  part  of  the  house  ;  in  short,  no 
more  water  should  be  given  to  any  plant  than  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  the 
vital  principle  in  action — -with  two  exceptions,  namely,  Camellias  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums  ;  these  must  have  rather  a  copious  supply.  Fumigate  every  fort- 
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*  night  or  three  weeks.  Keep  every  thing  clean  and  neat ;  the  medium 
temperature  should  he  from  45°  to  50°. 

Flower  Garden — Dahlias  that  are  yet  standing  out  should  be  got  up 
without  delay.  Hoses,  Lilacs,  Kalmias,  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  may  now 
be  potted  for  forcing  next  season,  and  those  already  in  pots  should  be  placed 
in  pits.  Finish  planting  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  &c.,  also  potting  the 
same  for  forcing ;  those  potted  last  month  should  be  put  into  a  pit  or  frame. 
A  few  Ranunculus  and  Anemones  may  be  planted  for  an  early  bloom. 

Auriculas  must  be  particularly  attended  to  ;  keep  them  clear  of  drips ;  pick 
off  dead  leaves  ;  water  them  very  sparingly. 

Carnations  and  Picottees  must  be  protected  from  heavy  rains  and  sdow  ; 
the  best  covering  is  that  we  recommended  last  year,  viz.  a  frame  open  at  the 
sides,  or  the  lights  placed  on  poles  a  little  above  the  stage  on  which  the  plants 
are  placed.  Finish  the  autumnal  planting  and  removal  of  trees  and  shrubs  as 
early  as  possible.  Flower-beds  and  borders  should  have  the  soil  renovated 
wherever  it  is  required.  Tender  shrubs  will  require  some  protection  towards 
the  end  of  the  month. 


FLORICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  WEST  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR 

MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

This  Association,  many  of  the  members  of  which  are  well  skilled  in  the 
theory,  and  expert  and  experienced  in  the  practice,  of  the  art  to  which  their 
time  and  their  talents  are  most  assiduously  devoted,  is  so  appropriate  in  its 
name,  and  so  true  to  that  name  in  its  practice,  that  it  deserves  to  be  generally 
known  to  professed  gardeners  and  amateurs  all  over  the  country,  and,  indeed, 
to  every  body,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  join  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
classes,  or  in  some  way  promote,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  a  subject  which 
affords  the  lovers  of  it  a  most  extensive,  varied,  sweet,  and  innocent  enjoy¬ 
ment.  We  may  say  with  justice  that  it  is  superior  to  every  other  institution 
or  association  among  men  who  live  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour.  We 
waive  the  societies  of  men  who  consider  themselves  philosophers,  artists,  or 
professionals  of  any  description,  and  merely  notice  the  society  or  associations 
of  working  men.  Of  these,  mechanics’  institutions  are  the  most  numerous, 
there  being  at  least  one  in  every  town  of  even  very  moderate  magnitude.  But 
they  are  one  and  all  misnomers,  and  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  teaching  of 
mechanics,  theoretical  or  practical,  than  they  have  with  the  Hebrew  Bible  or 
the  Chinese  alphabet.  They  have  halls  of  meeting,  most  of  them  have 
libraries,  and  some  have  a  few  philosophical  instruments  and  models ;  but  the 
last  are  only  toys  to  look  at,  the  second  contain  ten  volumes  of  amusement 
for  every  volume  of  science,  and  the  first  have  nothing  to  do  with  me¬ 
chanics.  They  are  popular  lecture-rooms,  in  which  itinerant  holders-forth 
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exhibit  themselves,  and  these  rarely  meddle  with  any  science,  or  if  they  do, 
they  merely  touch  the  surface,  and  say  nothing  that  can  instruct  any  part  of 
the  audience.  Phrenology,  Daguerrotype,  and  other  matters  of  mere  mouth¬ 
ing  and  marvel,  which  are  useful  to  nobody,  are  the  stock  subjects  wherewith 
they  go  about  to  illuminate  mechanics.  We  readily  admit  that  the  said 
mechanics  are  far  better  attending  such  lectures  as  even  these  than  they  would 
he  in  the  alehouse  ;  but  the  betterness  is  in  purse  and  health,  and  not  much  in 
mind. 

As  for  the  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Societies,  again,  they  do  not 
instruct  each  other,  or  state  their  modes  of  treating  plants  to  the  assembled 
members,  so  as  that  these  may  be  commented  upon,  and  added  to  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge  when  they  are  worthy  of  it.  Then,  as  for  the  shows  of 
flowers  and  other  productions  of  the  garden,  they  no  doubt  encourage  a  taste 
for  the  growing  of  fine  flowers  ;  and  every  candidate  for  the  prizes  exerts  all 
his  skill  and  art,  in  order  to  bring  to  the  show  the  finest  specimens.  Many  of 
those  specimens  are  splendid,  and  none  are  mediocre,  and  thus  much  labour, 
and  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  must  occur  before  the  choicest  beauties  are 
produced.  But,  in  so  far  as  the  show  and  the  showers  are  concerned,  this 
labour  and  those  experiments  are  lost  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public, 
because  no  account  is  given  of  what  was  done,  or  of  the  reasons  for  doing  it. 
If  every  exhibitor  were  bound,  by  the  laws  of  the  Society,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  natural  habit  and  habitat  of  his  plant,  and  detail  the  operations  through 
which  he  went  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  state  of  perfection  in  which  it  is 
shown,  the  show  would  be,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  very  delightful  meeting  for 
instruction.  It  is  probable  that,  if  this  were  to  be  required,  the  number  of 
plants  and  exhibitors  would  be  diminished,  but  the  knowledge  communicated 
would  far  overbalance  this  deficiency. 

But  though  this  blending  of  information  with  a  flower  exhibition  would  be 
very  desirable,  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be  practicable,  as  the  two  branches 
would  then  be  carried  forward  at  the  same  time,  have  no  congruity,  and  on 
this  account  they  would  not  harmonize  with  each  other.  A  flower  show,  if 
open  to  the  public, — and  to  be  so  open  is  one  of  the  best  properties  about  it, — 
is  attended  by  . a  motley  audience,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
various  ranks  in  society.  These  come  to  see  sights,  and  not  to  hear  in¬ 
struction,;  how  valuable  soever  that  information  may  be.  We  find  that  an 
exhibition  of  a  professedly  scientific  nature,  however  good  it  may  be  in  itself, 
does  not  draw  the  attention  of  the  public,  or  gratify  them,  unless  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  spectacle  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  where  spectacle  is  the  principal 
part,  as  it  is  at  flower  shows,  we  suspect  that  the  ablest  lecturers  on  Floriculture 
would  address  themselves  to  deaf  ears. 

Therefore,  the  only  place  at  which  the  information  that  we  desiderate  can 
be  communicated,  is  a  quiet  association,  wholly  composed  of  real  cultivators, 
like  the  West  London.  The  flower  shows  must  thus  be  left  to  their  proper 
function  of  diffusing  a  love  of  flowers  and  floriculture  among  the  people 
generally,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  so  praiseworthy,  pleasant,  and 
instructive  an  object,  that  it  cannot  be  too  generally  diffused,  or  too  nume¬ 
rously  frequented  on  show  days. 

Valuable,  however,  as  the  flower  shows,  and  the  stimulus  which  they  afford 
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to  the  public,  are,  we  think  that  the  West  London  Florist’s  Association  is  an 
institution  of  a  higher  class,  and  calculated  to  produce  more  good  in  the 
knowledge  and  culture  of  flowers.  It  is  a  school  of  gardening  of  a  very 
novel  kind,  in  which  the  experienced  instruct  each  other,  and  the  unexpe¬ 
rienced  acquire  knowledge,  theoretical,  and  more  especially  practical,  from  all 
their  superiors  in  the  art.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  character  of  school,  in  which 
both  teachers  and  scholars  receive  instruction  without  any  invidious  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  one  class  from  the  other.  A  subject  is  brought  forward  by 
some  member  at  each  meeting,  and  read  by  that  member  if  he  is  present,  or 
by  the  secretary  if  the  member  is  absent :  then  the  other  members  make 
their  remarks  upon  it,  approving  or  disapproving  as  they  see  cause,  and  thus 
the  young  members  have  the  benefit  of  a  number  of  their  seniors  in  expe¬ 
rience,  upon  every  one  of  the  varied  subjects  brought  forward ;  and  these  not 
theoretical  ones,  but  the  results  of  real  practice. 

It  is  our  intention,  in  future  numbers,  to  report  the  floral  proceedings  of 
this  x\ssociation  as  fully  as  our  limits  will  allow  ;  but  this  month,  the  principal 
meeting  was  a  business  one,  and  what  was  done  is  of  interest  only  to  the 
members  themselves.  The  common  meetings  are  of  a  different  character ; 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  the  number  and  talent  of  those  who 
take  part  in  the  discussions,  they  are  very  valuable.  We  sincerely  wish  that 
there  were  such  an  association  in  every  place,  where  there  are  gardeners 
enough  to  form  even  a  very  limited  one ;  and  it  were  well  that  similar  associ¬ 
ations  should  be  formed  by  the  members  of  other  professions  and  trades. 


August.  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. — The 
last  Exhibition  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Society’s  gardens,  Old  Trafford. 
The  first  prizes  awarded  in  each  class : — 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Dahlias,  24  distinct  varieties. ..Thomas  Appleby,  gardener  to  Thomas  Brocklehurst,  Esq. 
Ditto,  18  distinct  varieties...  William  Deas,  gardener  to  P.  Lucas,  Esq. 

Ditto,  12  distinct  varieties...  James  Taylor. 

Ditto,  9  distinct  varieties. ..John  Gaskell. 

Ditto,  6  distinct  varieties. ..George  Race. 

Pansies,  12  varieties,  in  pans. ..William  Chorlton,  gardener  to  P.  M.  James,  Esq. 
Orcliideous  Plants. ..Peter  Norbury,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Birley,  Esq.  for  Renantlirea 
coccinea. 

Stove  Plants. ..Thomas  Appleby,  gardener  to  Thomas  Brocklehurst,  Esq.  for  Costus 
Nepalensis. 

Greenhouse  Plants. ..William  Deas,  gardener  to  P.  Lucas,  Esq.  for  Sisanthus  rustinarius. 
Ericas...  William  Slow,  gardener  to  John  Knowles,  jun.  Esq.  for  Erica  pulcherrima. 

Dark  Pelargoniums. ..William  Chorlton,  gardener  to  P.  M.  James,  Esq.  for  Lowndes’s 
Perfection. 

Light  Pelargoniums...  James  Walker,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Barton,  Esq.  for  Alexandria. 
Fuchsias. ..William  Deas,  gardener  to  P.  Lucas,  Esq.  for  Fuchsia  Chandelerii. 
Calceolaria. ..James  Walker,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Barton,  Esq.  for  Purpurea. 

Herbaceous  PI  ts... Ditto,  for  Statice  latifolia. 

Ornamental  P. cults... William  Deas,  gardener  to  P.  Lucas,  Esq. 

Basket  of  Plants. ..Thomas  Appleby,  gardener  to  T.  Brocklehurst,  Esq. 

Basket  of  Cu  Flowers...  James  Walker,  gardener  to  R.  W.  Barton,  Esq. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Dahlias,  36  distinct  varieties. ..William  Lodge,  nurseryman. 

Ditto,  24  distinct  varieties. ..Ditto,  ditto. 

Orchidea  or  Stove  Plants. ..Thomas  Appleby,  gardener  to  T.  Brocklehurst,  Esq.  for  Onci- 
dium  lanceatum. 

Greenhouse  Plants. ..Ditto. 

Basket  of  Plants. ..William  Slow,  gardener  to  John  Knowles,  jun.  Esq. 

Pines, ..Francis  Macbeth,  gardener  to  R.  Mann,  Esq. 
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ON  GROUPING  FLOWER-BEDS,  SO  AS  TO  GIVE  THE  GREATEST 
POSSIBLE  EFFECT  TO  THEIR,  COLOURS. 

BY  JOHN  CAIE,  AT  HER  GRACE  THE  DOWAGER  DUCHESS  OF  BEDFORD^, 

BEDFORD-LODGE,  CAMPDEN  HILL. 

The  grouping  together  of  plants  of  species,  so  as  to  form  a 
mass  of  colour,  in  the  flower-garden,  is  of  recent  origin,  but  not 
less  valuable  on  that  account ;  for,  in  fact,  it  has  very  much  to 
recommend  its  more  general  adoption,  not  only  in  large  flower- 
gardens,  but  also  in  small  suburban  residences.  As  the  plants 
are  now  numerous  for  such  a  purpose,  compared  with  what  they 
were,  little  difficulty  will  arise  in  making  a  proper  selection ;  and 
when  made,  as  little  trouble  attend  the  keeping  of  them,  because 
the  greater  portion  requires  not  much  more  care  than  what  can 
be  attained  by  pits  filled  with  lqaves,  or  any  fermenting  material 
of  equal  heating  properties.  Previous  to  the  winter  setting  in, 
it  will  be  well  to  get  the  pit  set  in  order.  What  we  mean  by 
this  is,  that  the  angle  of  the  lights  to  the  sun  during  summer  will 

not  be  the  angle  for  the  wintering  of  such  plants  as  we  allude  to 

•» 

during  the  cloudy  days  of  winter  ;  quite  otherwise,  for  we  would 
raise  the  lights  on  the  back  very  much  more  during  the  diminished 
light,  than  when  the  sun’s  rays  are  powerful.  Such  raising  of  the 
lights  does  not  only  enable  the  wet  to  pass  sooner  off,  but  it  in¬ 
creases  the  influence  of  light,  and  consequently  dispels  damp, 
that  great  barrier  to  the  wintering  of  summer-flowering  plants, 
because  they  are  naturally  found  under  a  more  powerful  sun  than 
we  have.  By  September,  the  pits  should  be  set  in  order  ;  then 
get  a  number  of  pots,  or  boxes,  fill  them  up  to  within  three  inches 
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of  the  rim  of  the  pot  with  turfy  soil,  over  which  put  sand  and  peat 
earth,  of  equal  proportions,  sufficient  to  fill  the  pot ;  then  press  it 
down,  and  take  shoots  for  cuttings,  rather  firmer  in  texture  than 
otherwise,  prepare  them  with  a  sharp  knife,  allowing  two  joints  to  be 
inserted  in  the  soil,  water  them,  and  then  set  the  pots  in  the  pits, 
not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  glass,  and  keep  the  pits  close  till 
the  cuttings  are  rooted,  when  occasional  airing  will  be  necessary, 
and  in  frosty  weather  additional  covering  will  be  required  ;  but 
by  all  means  admit  air  and  light  whenever  it  can  be  done  con¬ 
veniently.  When  greenhouses  are  accessible,  much  of  what  we 
have  said  may  be  obviated,  as  after  the  plants  are  rooted  they 
may  be  put  on  shelves,  and  may  be  either  kept  in  the  cutting-pots, 
or  potted,  off  singly  until  May,  when  they  should  be  planted  out 
into  the  flower-garden,  and  then  pegged  on  the  ground,  if  they  are 
naturally  of  a  creeping  habit  of  growth  ;  and  even  if  they  are  not 
so,  instances  occur  in  which  it  may  be  done  with  propriety. 

The  figure  which  we  have  given  in  connexion  with  these  re¬ 
marks  is  merely  to  illustrate  our  view's  of  grouping ;  and  if  any 
person  will  take  a  little  trouble  in  studying  it,  the  justness  of  the 
principle  will  soon  become  apparent,  and  consequently  its  advan¬ 
tages  as  compared  with  the  promiscuous  method  of  planting  beds. 
When  figures  are  seen  in  their  length  and  breadth,  it  is  a  sure 
criterion  that  they  ought  to  be  a  mass  of  one  colour  ;  for  if  not  so 
planted,  the  first  view  is  removed  in  looking  after  other  objects  in 
the  figure,  and  consequently  trouble  is  the  result  instead  of 
pleasure. 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  FIGURES. 


1.  Eschscholtzia  croeea,* 

2.  Verbena  picta. 

3.  Verbena  Tweediaua. 

4.  Verbena  Neillii. 

5.  Calceolaria  rugosa. 

(3.  Verbena  teucrioides, 

7.  Frogmore  scarlet  Geranium. 

8.  Petunia  erubescens. 


9.  Verbena  Lambertiana. 

10.  Calceolaria  angustifolia. 

11.  Verbena  Tweediaua  grandiflora. 

12.  Verbena  incisa. 

13.  Petunia  nyctaginiflora. 

14.  Verbena  Hendersoni. 

15.  Verbena  pulchella. 

16.  Calceolaria  integrifolia. 


There  are  many  more  plants  allied  to  these,  but  which  will 
show  what  is  meant. 


*  Is  a  North  American  annual,  and  which,  as  well  as  many  others  from  the 
same  country,  if  sown  in  the  autumn,  will  produce  a  gay  appearance  in  the 
flower-garden,  at  a  time  when  the  summer  flowering  plants  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  seen  in  perfection,  namely,  the  spring  months. 
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ON  FORCING  HYACINTHS. 

BY  MR.  R.  PLANT. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  “  Florist’s  Journal,'5  I  read  with  much 
interest  an  excellent  and  entertaining  article  on  Forcing  Hyacinths, 
from  that  very  useful  Society,  the  West  London  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Shearer’s  essay  contains  very  excellent  practical 
instructions  for  early  forcing  ;  indeed,  those  bulbs  intended  to  be 
placed  in  heat  before  Christmas,  cannot  be  subjected  to  more 
proper  treatment.  But  what  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Shearer, 
the  members  of  the  Association,  and  to  the  readers  of  this  journal, 
is  the  necessity  of  something  more  than  is  mentioned  in  the 
article  alluded  to,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  bloom  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  forcing  season,  a  period  when  the  best  flowers  are  most 
wanted,  especially  by  those  who  are  exhibitors  at  the  early  Flower 
Shows,  at  most  of  which  there  are  prizes  offered  for  Hyacinths, 
and  generally  but  few  competitors.  It  will  be  found,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  that  the  bulbs  intended  for  late  forcing,  and  which  con¬ 
sequently  remain  out  of  doors,  say  to  the  end  of  January  or 
February,  will  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  also  protruded 
them  for  some  length  through  the  bottom,  and  when  they  meet  with 
obstruction,  will  frequently  lift  the  bulb  an  inch  above  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  when  usually,  from  want  of  support,  it  falls  on  one  side, 
a  very  unsightly  object ;  but  to  say  nothing  of  appearances,  it  is 
very  evident  such  roots  can  be  of  but  little  immediate  benefit  to 
the  bulbs,  as  from  their  position  they  are  incapable  of  deriving  any 
advantage  from  the  soil  in  the  pots ;  and  when  removed  to  the 
forcing-house,  a  very  little  extra  bottom  heat  will,  to  use  a 
technical  term,  burn  them,  and  also  in  the  removal  the  roots  are 
very  liable  to  injury  from  being  broken,  &c.  These  objections 
occurred  to  me  some  seasons  back  ;  and  to  remedy  them,  I  repotted 
all  the  bulbs  intended  for  late  forcing  :  the  result  fully  bore  out  all 
my  anticipations.  This  I  am  aware  is  not  included  in  the  general 
practice,  but  for  this  reason,  I  wish  the  more  readily  to  make  it 
known.  The  method  I  adopt  is,  in  the  first  potting,  to  use  large 
forty-eight  pots,  in  order  to  allow  of  using  thirty-twos  for  the 
shift ;  and  as  soon  as  I  find,  on  examination,  the  roots  have  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  first  pots  used,  I  very  carefully  turn  them  out, 
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preserving  the  earth  about  the  roots  entire,  and  pot  them  in  thirty- 
twos,  using  the  same  compost  as  at  first,  nearly  the  same  as  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr.  Shearer,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  good  loam  ; 
this  should  be  done  at  least  a  fortnight  before  they  are  placed  in 
heat,  by  which  time  they  will  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  shifting,  which,  however,  will  be  but  very  slight  if  carefully 
done,  and  the  stimulus  given  by  the  fresh  earth  will  soon  be  made 
apparent  in  the  size  of  the  flower  stem. 

As  the  raising  of  florists’  flowrers  from  seed  is  an  operation 
full  of  interest,  especially  to  amateur  growers,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  In  saving  Hyacinth 
seed,  that  from  the  best  formed  flowers  should  be  selected,  prefer¬ 
ring  the  semi-doubles.  It  should  be  perfectly  ripe  before  gathered, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  pericarpium  splitting,  or  assuming 
a  yellowish  cast ;  then  cut  it  off  with  the  stem  attached,  and  keep  it 
in  a  dry  cool  place  till  the  time  of  sowing,  which  may  be  either 
the  latter  end  of  October,  or  beginning  of  March  ;  it  may  be 
sown  either  in  deep  boxes  or  on  a  warm  border,  though  boxes 
are  preferable,  as  being  more  easily  protected  in  severe  weather ; 
the  soil  should  be  of  an  open  texture  ;  common  garden  mould,  with 
about  a  third  part  sand  added,  will  suit  them.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  moderately  thick,  and  covered  with  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
same  earth.  They  require  no  further  attention,  except  to  clear 
them,  of  weeds,  and  to  protect  them  from  frost,  though  this 
must  be  well  attended  to  the  second  winter,  as  the  little  bulbs  are 
many  of  them  then  very  near  the  surface  ;  but  farther  than  this 
they  require  nothing,  till  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  when  a  top 
dressing  of  rotted  cow-dung  should  be  given  them,  and  in  the 
following  July  they  should  be  taken  up  and  treated  the  same  as 
large  bulbs  ;  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  seasons  all  the 
strongest  roots  will  flower,  when  the  best  may  be  marked  or  named. 
Those  selected  from  the  seedlings  should  contain  more  or  less  of  the 
following  properties,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  generally  received 
criterion  of  a  good  Hyacinth.  The  stem  should  be  not  less  than 
eight  inches  in  Jieight,  strong  and  erect.  The  foot-stalk  of  each 
flower  to  be  short  and  strong,  standing  out  in  a  horizontal  position, 
so  that  the  flowers,  which  must  be  large,  may,,  when  expanded, 
form  a  compact  pyramid  ;  the  crown,  or  centre  flower,  must  be 
perfectly  upright  ;  they  should  assume  a  convex  form,  the  petals 
to  be  thick,  fleshy,  and  broad,  and  double  flowers  should  fill  well 
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up  in  tlie  eye,  the  colours  should  be  bright  and  distinct,  and  if  the. 
colour  of  the  eye  is  of  an  opposite  shade  to  the  colour  of  the 
petals,  as  is  the  case  with  that  beautiful  variety  Anna  Maria,  it 
gives  additional  value  to  this,  at  any  time,  beautiful  flower. 

R.  P. 

The  Howe ,  Halsted. 


ACACIA  ARMATA, 

BY  MR.  W.  SHERWOOD, 

GARDENER  TO  MRS.  ERASER,  CAMPDEN  HILL,  KENSINGTON. 

Having  read  in  the  Florist’s  Journal,  No.  21,  a  paper  on 
the  Acacia  Armata,  in  which  is  detailed  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  regarding  the  habit  of  that  plant,  its  natural  position 
on  the  earth,  and  the  soil  and  climate  peculiar  to  that  locality, 
the  correctness  of  every  statement  made  by  the  writer  I  think  no 
one  will  question  ;  but  of  the  justness  of  the  inference,  “  that  it  is 
for  the  want  of  imitating  their  climate,  and  partly  also  the  native 
soil  of  these  plants,  that  they  do  not  do  well  with  us,”  I  entertain 
a  doubt,  in  consequence  of  having  under  my  care,  at  the  present 
time,  some  well-grown  healthy  specimens,  qualities  which  I  attri¬ 
bute  to  treatment  just  the  opposite  of  that  which  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  by  nature,  particularly  in  reference  to  soil. 

I  think  the  culture  of  this  plant  is  so  simple,,  that  I  can  in  a 
few  words  state  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 
We  will  begin  with  propagation.  They  may  be  raised  from 
cuttings  or  seed.  If  by  seed,  it  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is 
ripe  in  the  summer,  in  pots  filled  with  sandy  peat,  and  kept  in  a 
cold  frame  till  the  plants  are  up,  when  they  should  be  removed 
to  a  cool  situation.  If  cuttings  are  preferred,  they  will  strike  root 
in  white  sand,  with  a  little  bottom  heat,  under  bell  glasses,  in  the 
spring.  In  either  case  they  will  be  fit  for  potting  in  small  sixties 
in  September,  and  then  removed  to  the  greenhouse  or  a  dry  pit. 
When  they  are  beginning  to  grow  freely,  the  following  spring, 
they  should  be  shifted  into  48-sized  pots,  and  the  point  of  the 
leading  shoot  of  each  plant  pinched  off.  The  proper  place  for 
them  this  year  (and  every  succeeding  one),  from  June  till  October, 
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is  one  out  of  doors,  sheltered  from  cutting  winds  and  partially 
shaded,  but  not  under  trees,  taking  great  care  to  prevent  worms 
getting  into  the  pots. 

The  second  spring,  before  they  commence  growing,  every  shoot 
should  be  tied  to  a  straight  stick,  and  all  of  them  staked  except 
the  centre  one.  Tf  this  is  attended  to?  and  the  plants  frequently 
turned  round,  and  not  crowded  when  growing,  neither  pruning 
or  staking  wdll  be  required  ever  after.  This  brings  me  to  the 
last  part  of  the  subject,  namely,  the  application  of  water  and  the 
choice  of  soil. 

And  here  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  err  if  we  are  guided  by 
the  laws  of  nature  in  applying  the  elements  essential  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  plant  when  we  have  completely  changed  its  constitution 
by  artificial  treatment.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  plants,  by  their 
peculiar  organization,  are  enabled  to  endure  the  long-continued 
drought  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  their  native  climate,  but  we 
must  remember  that  their  roots  enjoy  an  unlimited  range,  and 
probably  descend  to  where  some  moisture  is  to  be  found.  And 
it  is  a  fact  demonstrated  by  experience,  that  although  plants  are 
endowed  with  the  hardihood  to  bear  extreme  changes  of  the 
elements,  fyet  their  health  is  not  impaired  if  these  changes  are 
diminished.  Therefore  I  would  advise  water  to  be  given  when¬ 
ever  the  soil  indicates  dryness,  and  then  only.  I  am  convinced 
it  will  do  no  harm  if  the  pots  are  well  drained. 

Another  prevalent  error  is,  that  of  supposing  the  natural  soil 
of  a  plant  is  best  suited  for  its  growth  in  a  pot.  As  well  might 
we  say  that  the  soil  in  a  flower  garden  is  the  best  for  putting  the 
numerous  varieties  of  exotic  plants  which  luxuriate  in  it  during 
the  summer  months,  and  indeed  seem  to  indicate  by  their  growth 
that  the  quality  of  soil  was  to  them  a  matter  of  subordinate 
importance  ;  but  one  trial  will  suffice  to  prove  the  fallacy.  It  is 
very  evident  that  all  plants  that  root  in  the  earth  require  certain 
properties  which  it  contains  ;  these  they  collect ;  but  when  • 
restricted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  pot,  the  soil  we  provide  ought 
not  only  to  abound  with  these  nutritious  properties,  but  have 
nothing  in  it  inimical  to  that  particular  plant.  The  soil  which  I 
have  found  to  come  the  nearest  to  this  standard  of  excellence 
respecting  the  Acacia,  is  the  Wimbledon  peat.  This  I  use  in 
all  stages  of  their  growth,  shifting  them  into  larger  pots  every 
spring,  if  they  require  it.  This  peat  or  bog  is  a  mass  of  decaying 
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vegetables,  that  have  been  naturally  produced  on  the  surface  of  a 
diluvium  deposit,  which  is  a  mixture  of  sandy,  flinty  gravel, 
containing  a  large  quantity  of  iron,  and  resting  on  the  bed  of  the 
London  clay.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  first  vegetable 
production  of  this  soil  was  lichens,  which  absorb  a  large  portion 
of  carbon  from  the  air,  and  require  little  from  the  soil.  These 
were  succeeded  by  mosses,  which  by  their  decomposition  and 
mixture  with  the  sand  formed  a  thin  strata  of  mould,  fit  for  the 
production  of  other  plants,  amongst  which  were  ferns.  The  roots 
of  these  would  penetrate  to  a  great  depth  in  the  gravelly  soil, 
and  collect  what  alkali  it  was  capable  of  yielding  :  and  so,  by  the 
decay  of  a  crop  of  leaves  annually  on  the  surface,  a  quantity  of 
potash  would  become  incorporated  with  the  new-formed  earth 
sufficient  for  the  growth  of  heath,  and  ultimately  leguminous 
plants,  such  as  furze  and  Acacia.  The  peat,  therefore,  which  we 
use  for  potting  is  a  soft,  light,  spongy  substance,  holding  water  by 
capillary  attraction  ;  is  composed  of  woody  fibre,  white  sand,  a 
little  potash,  the  oxide  of  iron  imparted  to  it  by  the  subsoil,  and 
dispersed  through  the  whole  mass  ;  as  is  also  the  tannin  principle 
of  the  mass  which  it  contains  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  has 
given  to  it  that  antiseptic  property  without  which  it  could  never 
have  been  composed  ;  because  if  plants  are  not  imbued  with  this 
principle,  their  whole  substance,  when  life  is  extinct,  would  pass 
into  air,  and  resume  their  original  elements. 

But  the  power  of  this  tannin  is  not  only  destroyed  by  lime  and 
other  earths,  but  also  rapidly  by  the  roots  of  the  plant  I  am 
writing  of. 

If  we  can  place  any  reliance  in  Liebeg’s  theory,  we  may  rea¬ 
sonably  infer  that  the  principle  called  humic  acid  exists  in  peat, 
“  humus  being  a  carbonaceous  substance,  and  containing  hydrogen, 
undergoes,  when  moistened,  a  process  of  slow  combustion.  This 
goes  on  in  the  woody  fibre  from  the  commencement  of  its  decay 
till  it  passes  into  coal  of  humus.  During  the  intermediate  stages 
it  constitutes  the  former  description  of  humus,  which,  when  acted 
upon  by  an  alkali,  is  converted  into  humic  acid,  and  combines 
with  it.” 

So  that,  if  humic  acid  is  the  agent  by  which  the  soluble  parts 
of  soil  are  converted  into  the  proper  food  of  plants,  we  see  that  the 
process  is  facilitated  or  retarded  by  the  presence  of  a  large  or 
small  quantity  of  alkalies.  I  may  here  mention  one  circumstance 
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which  induces  me  to  think  that  humic  acid  does  exist  in  peat, 
and  that  is,  that  the  iron  which  gives  sand  the  red  colour  is  all 
abstracted  when  in  this  earth. 

W.  S. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  SACCOLABIUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  singular,  of  orchideous  genera.  They  are  all  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  moist  and  warmest  parts  of  India,  where  they  decorate 
the  woods  with  their  splendid  flowers,  and  perfume  the  country  for 
miles  round  with  their  sweet  odour.  They  are  what  are  termed 
air  plants.  Their  scent  is  to  be  compared  to  a  bed  of  violets 
when  in  its  highest  state  of  perfection.  The  best  mode  of  growing 
this  singular  and  beautiful  genus  is  to  have  billets  of  oak  wood 
with  the  bark  on.  The  billets  should  be  proportioned  to  the  size 
that  the  plants  grow  to.  Before  placing  them  on  the  billets,  a  little 
sphagnum  should  be  placed  on  the  part  where  the  plant  is  to  be 
put.  The  plant  then  should  be  placed  on  the  moss,  and  fastened 
on  by  a  piece  of  lead  wire  ;  and  two  small  nails  should  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the  lead  wire  ;  and  when  the  plant 
is  made  fast,  more  sphagnum  should  be  placed  around  the  base  of 
the  plant  and  over  the  billet,  so  that  it  may  be  nearly  two  inches 
thick,  that  as  much  moisture  may  be  retained  about  the  plants  as 
possible,  as  they  are  natives  of  the  dampest  woods  of  the  tropics  ; 
for  in  their  season  of  growth  the  places  where  they  grow  cannot 
be  compared  to  any  thing  but  a  strong  vapour  bath.  The  moss 
must  all  be  fastened  on  by  lead  wire.  The  wire  must  be  made 
fast  with  small  nails  on  the  under  side  of  the  billet.  The 
billet  then  must  have  a  nail  at  each  end,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  wire  fast,  by  which  they  must  be  suspended.  The 
wire  for  this  purpose  must  be  copper.  Their  season  of  growth 
with  us  is  generally  from  the  beginning  of  March  till  the  latter 
end  of  October.  Moisture  then  should,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
withheld  ;  for,  after  that  time,  if  they  have  much  water  or  mois¬ 
ture,  there  is  little  chance  of  their  perfecting  their  flower  buds. 
All  their  season  of  growth  the  plants  should  have  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture,  and  the  heat  should  range  from  65°  to  100°.  All  this 
season  they  should  be  frequently  syringed,  so  as  to  keep  them 
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moist ;  but,  after  the  latter  end  of  October,  they  should  be  kept 
nearly  dry,  and  the  house  should  range  from  45°  to  70°.  The 
plants  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  billets,  so  that  they 
may  hang  in  a  horizontal  position  ;  that  is,  that  the  heads  of  the 
plants  may  droop  downwards,  but  not  too  much  ;  so  that  as 
little  water  may  remain  in  the  heart  of  the  plant  as  possible.  The 
number  of  species  belonging  to  this  genus  is  not  many.  I  shall 
enumerate  them  as  far  as  I  know. 

Saccolabium  guttatum ,  (beautiful  spotted.)  This  is  a  noble  plant ; 
I  shall  not  say  the  finest,  but  equal  to  any  of  the  species.  The 
leaves  are  in  two  rows,  or  what  is  called  distichous.  The  leaves  are 
long,  falcate,  and  abruptly  two-lobed  at  the  apex.  The  flower  spikes 
proceed  out  from  the  base  of  the  leaves.  They  are  long  racemes 
of  flowers,  of  pink,  white,  and  rose.  They  are  crowded  all  round 
the  flower-stem,  so  that  they  form  a  complete  wreath  of  pendant 
flowers,  more  like  artificial  than  natural.  It  has  generally  from 
three  to  six  pendant  spikes,  all  open  at  one  time,  which  gives  to 
the  plants  a  most  splendid  appearance.  When  I  say  from  three 
to  six  spikes,  I  mean  from  one  shoot ;  but  when  the  plant  comes 
to  be  strong,  and  having  a  number  of  shoots,  it  may  have  as  many 
as  one  hundred  spikes  all  open  at  one  time.  When  that  is  the 
case,  it  will  astonish  every  beholder.  When  with  its  three  and 
six  spikes,  it  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  orchideous  plants. 
This  is  a  native  of  India,  introduced  in  1831.  Flowers  from 
March  to  July. 

Saccolabium  prcemorsum.  Another  equally  as  splendid  as 
guttatum.  The  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  spots  are  also  larger, 
pink  and  white.  The  leaves  are  more  fleshy,  two  rowed  or  dis¬ 
tichous,  but  more  abruptly  two-lobed  at  the  apex.  They  appear 
as  if  they  were  torn  at  the  apex,  as  the  lobes  are  very  irregular, 
which  gives  its  name.  This  is  a  very  scarce  plant.  There  are 
not  more  than  two  plants  of  this  splendid  species  in  the  country, 
that  I  am  aware  of.  This  species  flowers  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  last,  but  the  flowers  are  less  crowded,  and  the  spikes  are  not 
quite  so  long,  but  more  stout.  A  native  of  India ;  introduced  in 
1834.  Flowers  from  March  to  June. 

Saccolabium  Blumei.  Another  splendid  species,  equally  as 
fine,  if  not  finer,  than  the  other  two,  which  one  who  had  not  seen 
the  plants  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible  to  be  finer.  The 
leaves  are  shorter  and  stouter  than  either  of  the  ether  species. 
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The  flowers  are  spotted  with  crimson  on  a  white  ground.  Flowers 
equally  as  fine,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  other  two.  A 
native  of  Java  ;  introduced  in  1839.  Flowers  from  March  to  June. 

Saccolabium  giganteum,  ( largest.)  This  is  by  far  the  finest  of  all 
the  species.  The  flowers  are  said  to  be  nearly  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  guttatum,  and  of  a  richer  colour.  A  native  of  Java  ;  not 
yet  introduced,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Saccolabium  Cumingii ,  (Cuming’s.)  This  is  a  very  pretty 
species.  Sepals  green  spotted  with  brown  ;  petals  dull  white 
spotted  with  purple  ;  the  lip  spotted  with  blueish  purple.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  thinly  scattered  on  the  spike,  which  is  stiff 
and  somewhat  erect.  This  is  not  so  large  a  growing  species  as 
the  last;  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  shorter,  and  more  pointed, 
but  bifid  at  the  apex.  A  native  of  the  Philippines  ;  introduced 
1840. 

Saccolabium  papillosum.  An  upright  growing  species.  The 
spikes  of  flowers  are  numerous.  When  the  plant  is  strong  the 
spikes  are  short  and  few  flowered.  The  sepals  are  green  ;  petals 
yellowish  with  brownish  spots.  The  lip  is  crimped,  white  with 
purple  spots.  A  native  of  India  ;  introduced  in  1830. 

Saccolabium  compressum,  (compressed.)  This  is  a  very  rare 
species  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  ;  they  are  indi¬ 
vidually  very  pretty,  and  more  so  when  altogether.  Not  having 
seen  the  flowers  of  this  species,  I  cannot  say  what  the  colour  is. 
A  native  of  the  Philippines  ;  introduced  1838. 

Saccolabium  densiflorum,  (dense-flowering.)  Sepals  brown  ; 
petals  and  lip  yellow  spotted  with  purple.  This  is  a  very  pretty 
species.  They  are  produced  in  dense  spikes,  which  are  short  and 
somewhat  pendant  A  native  of  Manilla  ;  introduced  1837. 

Saccolabium  micranthum,  (small-flowered.)  A  pretty  little 
species.  The  leaves  are  short  and  bifid  at  the  apex.  One  of  the 
lobes  is  somewhat  shorter  than  the  other.  They  are  of  a  pale 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  small  spikes  of  about 
eight  to  ten  flowers,  violet-coloured,  on  each  spike.  A  native  of 
India  ;  introduced  1837. 

Saccolabium  denticulatum ,  (tooth-flowered.)  The  leaves  are 
pale  green  and  pointed  at  the  apex,  and  narrower  than  in  that  of 
micranthum.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  small  spikes,  and  very 
pretty.  A  native  of  India  ;  introduced  1838. 

Saccolabium  bifidum ,  (two-cleft.)  The  sepals  are  of  a  straw 
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colour,  while  the  petals  are  white,  with  the  lip  beautifully  spotted. 
This  is  a  very  neat  species.  Its  flowers  are  small.  A  native  of 
Manilla;  introduced  in  1837. 

Saccolabium  calceolare.  The  leaves  are  linear-channelled  and 
somewhat  pointed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  small  spikes  of 
about  four  to  six  flowers  on  each.  They  are  very  large  and 
handsome  for  the  size  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  are  yellowish, 
beautifully  spotted  with  crimson.  A  native  of  India  ;  introduced 
1837. 

Saccolabium  carinatum ,  (keeled.)  This  is  also  a  very  neat 
species.  The  flowers  are  not  very  large,  but  of  a  very  pretty 
colour.  A  native  of  India  ;  introduced  1838. 

Saccolabium  paUeiis,  (pale.)  Another  of  the  small  flowered 
species,  but  very  pretty.  The  flowers  of  this  I  have  never  seen ; 
but  I  believe  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow.  A  native  of  India  ;  in¬ 
troduced  1837. 

Saccolabium  gemmatum .  A  species  with  small  leaves,  which 
are  linear  and  furrowed  above,  of  a  dark  green.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  on  small  spikes,  are  of  a  rich  purple,  not 
large,  but  very  handsome.  A  native  of  the  East  Indies  ;  intro¬ 
duced  1837.  Flowers  from  May  to  June. 

Saccolabium  rubrum.  Another  splendid  species.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  rosy  pink,  and  exceedingly  delicate.  The  spike  of  flowers 
is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  large  ;  the 
leaves  are  distichous  and  recurved,  of  a  pale  green,  and  toothed 
at  the  apex.  This  is  a  very  free-flowering  species.  A  native  of 
the  East  Indies  ;  introduced  in  1838.  Flowers  from  April  to 
June. 

There  are  about  twelve  more  species  besides  those  here  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  country,  but  which  have  not  yet  flowered.  There 
are  others  known  to  botanists,  but  not  yet  introduced  into  this 
country  ;  but  we  hope  they  soon  will.  All  the  attention  that  the 
cultivator  of  this  singular  and  lovely  tribe  can  give  them  will  not 
be  thrown  away.  He  will  have  the  pleasure  of  reaping  the  fruits  of 
his  labour,  by  having  a  splendid  show  of  flowers  of  the  most  lovely 
of  nature’s  children.  Even  the  flowers  of  the  minutest  species  of 
this  genus  are  beautiful ;  and  every  one  of  the  species  ought  to  be 
cultivated  wherever  there  is  a  stove  ;  for  there  is  not  any  tribe  of 
plants  that  can  vie  with  orchidem  in  beauty  and  singular  forms  of 
their  flowers,  and  also  the  singular  mode  by  which  they  are  culti- 
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vated.  Persons  who  have  not  got  an  orchideous  house  may  grow 
many  of  these  singular  and  beautiful  plants  in  the  common  plant 
stoves,  where  the  heat  ranges  from  50°  to  90°,  and  suspended 
from  the  rafters  of  the  house.  There  I  have  no  doubt  many  ol 
them  would  do  well.  T  hope,  for  the  information  of  those  who 
never  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  splendid  tribe  of  plants, 
that  a  figure  or  two  will  be  given  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Florist  for  next  year.  No  one  can  have  any  idea  of  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  orchidese  unless  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
plants  in  flower  or  in  figure.  As  soon  as  I  know  of  any  new 
species  of  this  splendid  genus  flowering,  I  shall  send  an  account 
of  it  to  the  Florist  ;  as  well  as  an  account  of  those  species  which 
have  flowered  belonging  to  those  genera  which  have  been  men- 

O  O  o 

tioned  in  the  Florist,  and  have  flowered  since. 

p.  N.  Don. 

Tooting , 


TEE  WEATHER  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Though  there  is  usually  but  little  except  hardy  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  left  exposed  during  this  month,  yet  November  may  be  regarded  as  the 
month  which  is  ultimately  to  give  a  character,  not  only  to  the  rest  of  the 
winter,  but  to  the  spring,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  whole  ensuing  year. 
Therefore  the  study  of  the  weather  for  November  has  claims  upon  the  flori¬ 
culturist  of  a  far  more  general  and  important  nature  than  there  is  in  the 
immediate  aspect  of  the  grounds,  especially  the  beds  and  borders,  during  the 
month  itself.  We  do  not  say  that  November  is  the  cause  of  this  importance, 
for  the  phenomena  of  every  month  or  period  of  time  are  effects,  not  causes. 
But  still,  there  are  certain  months  during  which  the  causes  may  be  estimated 
from  their  effects,  and  among  these,  November  holds  a  high  and  conspicuous 
place,  in  the  influence  of  seasonal  causes,  and  the  effect  of  this  causation,  on 
the  east  side  of  Britain.  This  arises  from  the  locality  of  the  British  Islands, 
which  are  so  proximate  to  the- Continent  on  their  eastern  sides  that,  in  general 
estimate  of  climate,  the  intermediate  sea  may  be  overlooked,  and  Britain  may 
be  regarded  as  situated  between  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  Atlantic. 

The  climatal  variations  which  are  produced  by  these  causes  may  be  regarded 
as  divided  along  the  mesial  line,  or  spinal  heights  of  Britain  ;  for,  though 
there  are  violent  storms,  which  sweep  over  the  whole  till  they  have  exhausted 
their  fury,  the  general  influence  of  a  foreign  character,  which  affects  the 
climate  of  Britain,  is  produced  by  continental  Europe  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
by  the  Atlantic  on  the  western.  Ireland,  as  part  of  the  general  group,  comes 
almost  wholly  within  the  range  of  Atlantic  influence  ;  for  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  north-east  of  it  is  affected  by  continental  winds,  proceeding  by  the 
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valley  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal ;  and  to  all  the  remainder  the  mountains 
of  the  south  of  Scotland,  of  England,  and  of  Wales,  present  a  barrier  generally 
insuperable  to  the  east  winds  from  the  continent. 

The  west  wind,  or  wind  at  south-west,  is  the  natural  direction  of  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  current  in  Britain,  where  that  current  is  the  return  occasioned  by  the 
trade  winds  further  to  the  south.  As  such,  it  is  generally  loaded  with  mois¬ 
ture  up  to  the  point  of  saturation,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  the  result  is  a  greater 
humidity  of  the  Irish  climate  than  of  the  English,  and  a  more  rainy  atmo¬ 
sphere  all  along  the  western  side  of  Britain  than  along  the  eastern. 

When  the  surfaces  of  the  north  and  north-eastern  regions  of  Europe  are 
heated  by  the  drought,  which  is,  generally  speaking,  longer  and  more  pro¬ 
tracted  than  in  Britain,  there  is  an  acceleration  given  to  the  eastern  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  extends  over  Britain  and  the  intervening  sea  to  the  continent; 
and  in  this  state  of  things,  the  atmosphere,  except  where  affected  by  local 
causes,  such  as  downs  and  plains,  mountains  and  valleys,  is  comparatively 
tranquil  ;  and,  to  what  distance  soever  it  may  extend,  this  south-westerly  wind 
is  always  favourable  to  wholesome  vegetation.  Upon  the  low  and  heated 
shores  of  the  west  the  quantity  of  rain  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  inland  towards 
the  heights,  because  the  cold  air  which  the  current  has  to  encounter  on  these 
heights  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  whole,  and  consequently  its  capacity 
for  moisture  ;  and,  independently  of  all  local  causes,  there  may  be  rain  on  the 
central,  or  spinal,  mountains  and  hills,  when  there  is  dry  weather  both  to  the 
eastward  and  to  the  westward  of  them.  But  it  is  the  upland  slopes,  toward 
the  west,  upon  which  rain  falls  the  most  abundantly ;  and  it  diminishes  the 
temperature,  and  produces  showery  weather,  which,  though  admirably  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  potatoes  and  fruits,  does  not  answer  so  well  for  wheat  as 
climates  which  are  less  showery. 

When  the  current  of  the  atmosphere  is  from  any  point  between  the  north 
and  east,  the  state  of  things  is  reversed  and  unnatural.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
the  cold  winds  from  the  continent  may  counteract  the  natural  current  from  the 
south-west  as  far  as  the  western  shores  of  Britain.  These  east  winds,  when 
they  quit  our  eastern  shores,  are  not  saturated  with  humidity ;  and  therefore 
they  produce  blighting  winds  in  the  spring,  and  deluges  of  autumnal  rain  on 
some  parts  of  the  country,  although  the  west  wind,  which  still  continues  at  a 
certain  height  above  the  sea,  is  the  source  out  of  which  the  deluges  of  rain, 
with  an  easterly  wind  on  the  surface,  are  produced. 

There  are  two  principal  seasons  of  those  effects  of  east  wind, — the  blighting 
winds  of  spring,  and  blighting  winds  again  during  the  autumn,  the  latter  being 
those  which  are  accompanied  by  the  most  heavy  deluges  and  floods.  The 
spring  blights  are  occasioned  by  a  premature  heating  of  the  surface  of  the 
country ;  and  they  continue  drying  winds  until  the  central  heights  are  arrived 
at.  The  severe  wind  of  autumn  is  produced  by  an  unduly  protracted 
autumn,  which  blows  across  the  country,  and  mingles  with,  and  overcomes,  the 
west  wind,  which  is  opposed  to  it ;  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  above  what 
serves  to  saturate  the  compound  is,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  deposited  on  the 
earth  in  water  or  in  snow,  according  to  the  locality.  If  the  character  of  the  soil 
be  such  as  to  render  it  easily  cooled  by  evaporation,  this  produces  the  same 
effect  as  is  produced  in  other  places  by  greater  altitude  ;  and  hence  there  is 
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often  snow  pon  the  downs  of  Kent  as  early  as  on  the  lower  or  middle  slopes 
of  the  Grampians. 

The  setting  in  of  early  dry  and  warm  weather  in  Britain,  before  the  cold  has 
given  way  upon  the  continent,  is  the  great  cause  of  the  blighting  east  winds  of 
spring,  which  are  the  most  destructive  of  any  by  which  Britain  is  visited. 
They  destroy  the  buds  of  the  early  fruit-trees,  hurt  the  prematurely  expanded 
buds  of  flowering  shrubs,  prevent  the  early  sown  or  transplanted  annuals  from 
coming  properly  to  maturity,  and,  generally  speaking,  injure  the  whole  vege¬ 
tation,  whether  natiye  or  cultivated,  within  the  range  of  their  action.  In  like 
manner,  the  autumnal  floods  are  occasioned  by  protracted  warmth  in  Britain 
after  the  cold  has  set  in  on  the  continent ;  and  these  are  the  grand  causes 
from  which  those  engaged  in  cultivation  must  form  their  prognostic  of  the 
succession  of  seasons,  that  is,  of  the  weather,  whether  the  space  cultivated  by 
the  prognosticator  be  a  farm,  or  ornamental  park,  or  a  single  flower-bed. 
The  cause  both  of  the  early  and  late  growth  in  Britain  is  drought  in  the  soil, 
which  occasions  a  more  than  usual  absorption  of  heat,  which  penetrates 
beyond  the  average  depth.  A  dry,  and  therefore  a  warm  spring,  summer,  and 
early  autumn,  are  the  circumstances  which  produce  this  excess  of  temperature  ; 
and  when  the  rain  or  the  snow  sets  in,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  heat  is  re¬ 
tained  in  the  soil  below  these,  or  either  of  them  ;  and  is  in  its  turn  the  means  of 
producing  another  warm  and  early  season  ;  the  corrective  of  this  is  occasional 
showery  weather  throughout  the  summer,  though  in  not  so  great  quantity  as 
to  soak  the  roots  of  plants,  or  prevent  a  wholesome  blooming  and  fruiting  ; 
for  the  water,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  as  compared  with  dry  soil,  the 
heat  absorbed  is  inferior  in  quantity,  and  does  not  penetrate  so  deeply.  1841 
has  been  a  year  of  this  description ;  the  natural  inference  is,  it  will  not  be  too 
early,  and  that,  consequently,  much  of  the  damage  to  plants  will  be  avoided ; 
at  least,  such  is  the  consequence  as  grounded  on  the  experience  of  former 
years.  November  has  been  throughout  a  month  increasing  in  cold,  with 
alternations  of  rain  and  frost ;  but,  though  a  good  deal  of  the  former  has  fallen, 
it  has  probably  not  reached  the  average  over  the  whole  country.  It  appears 
also  to  have  had  little  connexion  with  the  continent,  or  with  any  thing  else 
extrinsic  of  the  country  itself.  This  is  inferable  from  the  local  extent  of  the 
different  storms  ;  for,  though  in  some  of  the  more  violent  ones  the  course  has 
extended  to  some  distance  from  the  district  in  which  it  was  produced,  this 
appears  to  have  been  owing  more  to  the  momentum  of  the  air  in  rapid  motion 
than  to  any  general  cause  affecting  the  whole  country.  In  illustration  of  this 
we  might  mention  many  storms  which  occurred,  but  we  confine  ourselves  to 
a  very  violent  thunder-storm  which  occurred  near  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  and 
which  was  obviously  produced  by  a  collision  between  the  air  of  the  Downs  and 
that  of  the  Weald,  ^hen  these  had  very  strongly  opposed  electric  tendencies. 

Such  are  the  facts  ;  the  conclusion,  in  the  first  instance,  is,  that  the  heat  of 
the  soil  of  Britain  is  not  too  high  ;  and  from  that  again  may  be  inferred,  as  a 
secondary  evidence,  that  the  ensuing  spring  will  not  be  early,  but  that  it 
will  be  safe.  Subject,  howevei’,  as  we  are  to  the  opposing  influence  of  two 
atmospheres  besides  our  own  one.  circumstances  may  occur  overturning  even 
our  most  rational  conclusions. 
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August.  South  London  Floricultural  Society.  The  Dahlia  Show, 
at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  was  visited  by  the  largest  assemblage  of 
company  that  we  ever  witnessed  at  this  or  any  other  floral  exhibition  ;  during 
the  afternoon  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  30,000  persons  in  the 
garden. 

The  stands  of  Dahlias  contained  a  number  of  handsome  blooms,  although 
a  portion  appeared  to  have  suffered  from  the  weather.  There  were  some  good 
seedlings,  most  of  which,  however,  we  have  already  seen  and  noticed  in  former 
papers ;  among  them  were  a  pretty  white,  from  Mr.  Neville,  of  Peckham, 
called  Princess  Royal;  a  dark  and  rather  small  flower,  from  Mr.  Wharton;  a 
beautiful  white,  from  Mr.  Wildman  ;  an  orange,  from  Mr.  Pain,  of  Mitcham  ; 
a  good  purple,  from  Mr.  Wildman  ;  a  good  orange,  from  Mr.  Brown,  of  Slough, 
called  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  ;  a  beautiful  lilac,  from  Mr.  Jeffries,  of  Ipswich, 
called  Lady  Harland  ;  and  a  lilac,  from  Mr.  Sadler,  of  Walworth. 

The  collections  of  Plants  were  remarkably  good,  considering  the  time  of 
year ;  that  of  Mr.  Coutts  contained  some  handsome  specimens  of  Gloxinia, 
Vinca,  &c.  Mr.  Denyers  had  a  great  variety  of  Heaths,  Fuchsias,  &e.  Mr. 
Groom  exhibited  a  collection  of  Lilium  lancifolium  album,  which  was  much 
admired.  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  sent  a  splendid  collection  of  Roses. 
Collections  of  Cut  Flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Denyer,  Bruce,  Davies, 
and  Bursell ;  Asters  by  Messrs.  Paul,  Edmonds,  Halley,  and  Fester.  Mr. 
Tansley,  of  Croydon,  exhibited  a  handsome  specimen  of  Fuchsia  corymbi- 
flora ;  aud  Mr.  Cuthill,  of  Camberwell,  a  well  grown  plant  of  Lisianthus 
Russellianus. 

AMATEURS,  MEMBERS  ONLY. 

Best  24  Dahlias... dissimilar  blooms,  gold  medal,  Mr.  Knight ;  large  silver  medal,  Mr. 
Humber;  middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  Proctor  ;  small  silver  medal,  Mr.  Lidgard. 

Best  12  ditto,  ditto. ..large  silver  medal,  Mr.  Cook;  middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  Trevers; 
ditto,  Mr.  Wildman  ;  small  silver  medal,  Mr.  Bell ;  second  small  silver  medal,  Mr.  Clark. 

Best  12  Asters. ..small  silver  medal,  Mr.  Bridges. 

Best  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Plants. ..middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  Allnutt. 

Best  Heartsease. ..large  silver  medal,  Mr.  Bridges. 

Best  Collection  of  Cut  Flowers. ..middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  Davis ;  small  silver  medal, 
Mr.  Busheil. 

gentlemen’s  gardeners. 

Best  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Plants. ..gold  medal,  Mr.  Attlee;  large  silver  medal, 
Mr.  Bruce  ;  middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  Coutts  ;  small  silver  medal,  Mr.  Pattison. 

Best  24  Dahlias. ..dissimilar  blooms,  large  silver  medal,  Mr.  Mortiboy ;  middle  silver 
medal,  Mr.  Cowan;  ditto,  Mr.  Burchett;  small  silver  medal,  Mr.  Gunner;  second  small 
silver  medal,  Mr.  C.  Baker. 

Best  24  Asters. ..small  silver  medal,  Mr.  Foster. 

Best  Heartsease. ..middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  Hancock;  small  silver  medal,  Mr.  Foster. 

Best  Collection  of  Cut  Flowers.. .large  silver  medal,  Mr.  Bruce;  middle  silver  medal, 
Mr.  Inwood ;  small  silver  medal,  Mr.  Mosely. 

nurserymen,  market  gardeners,  and  florists. 

Best  50  Dahlias...dissimilar  blooms,  gold  medal,  Mr.  Willmer ;  large  silver  medal,  Mr. 
Tyler;  middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  Brown  ;  ditto,  Mr.  Gaines;  small  silver  medal,  Mr. 
Jackson. 

Best  24  ditto,  ditto. ..large  silver  medal,  Mr.  T.  Back;  middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  King  ; 
small  silver  medal,  Mr.  Alexander. 

Best  36  Asters. ..small  silver  medal,  Mr  Henbrey. 

Best  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Plants. ..large  silver  medal,  Mr.  Jackson;  middle  silver 
medal,  Mr.  Fairburn ;  small  silver  medal,  Mr.  Denyer. 

Best  Collection  of  Roses. ..large  silver  medal,  Mr.  Paul. 

-  Best  Heartsease. ..large  silver  medal,  Mr.  Buxton;  middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  Henbrey. 

Best  Collection  of  Cut  Flowers. ..middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  Fairbairn  ;  small  silver  medal, 
Mr.  Denyer. 
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OPEN  TO  ALL  CLASSES. 

Best  Specimen  Plant. ..large  silver  medal,  Mr.  II.  Tansley';  middle  silver  medal,  Mr. 
Wilson  ;  small  silver  medal,  Mr.  Dowson. 

Best  Collection  of  Orchideous  Plants  in  flower... large  silver  medal,  Mr.  Sparrey. 

Best  Seedling  Dahlia  of  1840. ..middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  Sparrey;  small  silver  medal, 
Mr.  Jeffries. 

Ditto  of  1841. ..middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  'Wharton  ;  small  silver  medal,  Mr.  Wildman. 

Extra  Prize. — (Given  by  R.  Seldon,  Esq.  to  Amateurs  not  keeping  a  regular 
Gardener,  Members  of  the  Society.) 

Best  12  Dahlias. ..dissimilar  blooms,  middle  silver  medal,  Mr.  Humber. 


September  9.  Devon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural  Society.  The 
nineteenth  exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Plymouth. 
The  flowers  included  some  rare  plants,  which  attracted  great  attention,  parti¬ 
cularly  some  among  the  collection  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Luccombe,  Pince, 
and  Co.  of  Exeter.  Judges,  Messrs.  Barrett,  Tatam,  Roberts,  Dyer,  Luke, 
and  Saunders.  List  of  prizes  : — 


FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 


Stove  Plants. ..the  best  group  of  6,  17.  Mr.  Griffin,  Cowley. 

Greenhouse  Plants. ..the  best  group  of  8,  15s.  Mr.  Griffin;  second  best  ditto,  10s.  P.  E. 
Lyne,  Esq.  Lipson. 

Dahlias. ..best  collection  of  24  blooms,  dissimilar  flowers,  Class  1,  Gold  Medal,  J.  E. 
Kingdon,  Esq.  Exeter;  second  best  ditto,  Silver  Medal,  R.  Sleeman,  Esq.  Tavistock; 
third  best  ditto,  10s.  Mr.  Dyer,  gardener  to  H.  Wiliyams,  Esq.  Carnanton. 

Ditto. ..best  collection  of  12,  Class  2,  Silver  Medal,  J.  E.  Kingdon;  second  best  ditto,  15s. 
T.  Tripe,  Esq.  Plymouth  ;  third  best  ditto,  10s.  R.  Sleeman,  Esq. ;  fourth  best  ditto,  5s. 
Mr.  Dyer. 

German  Asters. ..the  best  collection  of  24,  7 s.6d.  Mr.  J.  Paul,  Saltash  ;  second  best  ditto, 
5s.  J.  Burrell,  Esq.  St.  Stephen’s. 

Cockscombs. ..the  best  6,  5s.  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Trematon  Castle;  second  best  ditto,  3s.  Gd. 
Miss  Revell,  Tamerton. 

Hardy  Annuals. ..the  best  collection  of  24  sorts,  10s.  W.  C.  Hodge,  Esq,  Pounds  ;  second 
best  ditto,  7s.  6 d.  Mr.  Griffin. 

Indigenous  Plants. ..the  best  group  of  not  less  than  50  sorts,  10s.  Mr.  Griffin. 

TenAVeek  Stocks. ..best  collection  of,  5s.  Mr.  Griffin;  second  best  ditto,  3s.  Gd.  Mr.  J. 


Cook,  Stoke. 

Marigolds. ..the  best  collection  of,  3s.  Gd.  J.  E.  Kingdon,  Esq. ;  second  best  ditto,  2s.  6d. 
Mr.  J.  Taylor. 

Zinnia. ..best  collection  of  sorts,  7s.  0 d.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Verbenas. ..the  12  best,  in  pots,  7s.  6d.  W.  C.  Hodge,  Esq. 

The  best  specimen  rare  Plant.. .not  having  before  obtained  a  prize,  10s.  Cattleya,  new 
species,  not  named,  Mr.  Griffin. 

Best  Design  of  Cut  Flowers,  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Griffin. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Dried  Specimens  of  Grasses  indigenous  to  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  ’with  their  names  and  localities,  the  collection  obtaining  the  prize  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Society,  Gold  Medal,  Rev.  W.  S.  Hore,  Stoke. 

24  Dahlias. ..5s.  Mr.  J.  Bate,  Stonehouse. 

12  Ditto. ..2s.  Gd.  W.  C.  Hodge,  Esq. 


Seedling  Dahlia.. .2s.  Gd.  Mr.  J.  Cook. 

Cockscombs...2s.  6d.  Mr.  J .  Cook. 

Group  of  Orchideous  Plants. ..Gold  Medal,  Mr.  Griffin. 
Group  of  Ericas.. .Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Griffin. 

Dried  Grasses...  10s.  6d.  Mr.  Griffin. 

Group  of  Indigenous  Plants... 7s.  Gd.  Mr.  J.  Ellis,  Widey. 


September  9.  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society.  The  summer  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society  took  place  at  the  Victoria 
Assembly  Rooms,  Southampton. 

The  Show  was  magnificent,  as  it  always  is,  though  not  superior  to  that  of 
last  year.  On  entering  the  room,  the  first  objects  that  met  the  eye  were  six 
splendid  Cockscombs,  from  the  garden  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county, 
F.  Holloway,  Esq.  The  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  these  superb  flowers. 
The  silver  cup  was  obtained  by  If.  C.  Compton,  Esq.  M.P.  for  the  best  30 
Dahlias. 
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The  value  of  the  Medals  was  as  usual— Silver  gilt,  15s.;  dead  silver,  12s.  6d.; 
bright  silver,  10s.  Qd. ;  German  silver,  7s.  6cL;  gilt-rimmed  bronze,  5s.  6d. ; 
bronze,  3s.  6d.  Prizes  were  as  follows  : — 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Best  Orchideous  Stove  Plant. ..d.  s.  m.  to  Rev.  F.  Beadon,  for  Stanhopea  grandiflora. 
Best  Stove  Plant,  not  Orchideous. ..d.  s.  m.  to  J.  Pulteney,  Esq.  lor  Gloriosa  superba. 
Best  Collection  of  Stove  Plants...d.  s.  m.  to  Rev.  F.  Beadon. 

Best  Greenhouse  Plant. ..d.  s.  m.  to  Rev.  F.  C.  Rashleigh,  for  LrsiantJms  Ryselli anus 
Best  Collection  of  ditto...!.  D.  s.  m.  to  Rev.  F.  Beadon ;  2.  G.  r.  b.  m.  to  J.  Pulteney, 

Esq.  _ 

Dahlias. ..30  best,  Silver  Cup,  to  H.  C.  Compton,  Esq. 

Ditto. ..24  best,  b.  s.  m.  to  Mr.  Ross. 

Ditto. ..20  best,  g.  s.  m.  to  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Ditto. ..12  best,  g.  r.  b.  m.  to  Rev.  F.  Beadon. 

Best  12  Perennial  Herbaceous  Plants. ..named,  g.  r.  b.  m.  to  the  Rev.  the^Warden. 

Best  12  Hardy  Annuals. ..named,  g.  r.  b.  m.  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden. 

Heartsease...  12  best,  named,  W.  J.  Campion,  Esq. 

Best  Collection  of  ditto. ..b.  m.  to  W.  J.  Campion,  Esq. 

Best  10  China  and  Hybrid  Roses. ..named,  Rev.  F.  Beadon. 

Best  3  Climbers. ..cut  or  in  pots,  Rev.  G.  C.  Rashleigh. 

Best  Collection  of  Salpiglossis... ditto,  Rev.  Dr.  Moberly. 

Best  Collection  of  Zinnias. ..b.  m.  to  Lady  Hewitt. 

Best  French  Marigolds. ..b.  m.  to  J.  Guitton,  Esq. 

Best  Collection  of  China  Pinks. ..b.  m.  to  G.  R.  G.  Ricketts,  Esq. 

Best  6  Coxcombs. ..H.  Holloway,  Esq. 

Best  4  Shrubby  Calceolarias. ..W.  J.  Campion,  Esq. 

Best  4  mixed  ditto. ..W.  J.  Campion,  Esq. 

Best  Collection  of  Stocks. ..G.  R.  G.  Ricketts,  Esq. 

Best  Collection  of  Cut  Flowers... g.  r.  b.  m.  to  Rev.  F.  Beadon. 

Best  Seedling  Dahlia. ..g.  s.  m.  to  Mr.  Ross. 

Best  Collection  of  Phlox... g.  s.  m.  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden. 

Best  Collection  of  Plants. ..(all  kinds  admissible),  b.  s.  m.  to  J.  Fleming,  Esq. 

September  10.  Granchester  Dahlia  Show.  The  successful  compe¬ 
titors  were — 

Best  12  Blooms... 1L  Mr.  Taylor;  second  ditto,  15s.  Mr.  R.  Boning;  third  ditto,  10s. 

Mr.  Newman.  ,,  .  ,  e.  m/  R 

Best  6...  15s.  Mr.  J.  Boning;  second  ditto,  10s.  Mr.  Sparrow;  third  ditto,  5s.  M  . 

Wright. 

Best  3... 10s.  Mr.  E.  Wright;  second  ditto,  7s.  6d.  Mr.  Edis. 

Best  1...10s.  Mr.  J.  Boning;  second  ditto,  5s.  Mr.  Taylor.^ 

Best  Seedling.. .3s.  Mr.  Nutter;  second  ditto,  2s.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Best  Device. ..10s.  Mr.  Edis;  second  ditto,  5s.  Mr.  Nutter. 

September  22  &  23.  Leicestershire  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society.  The  fourth  and  last  Exhibition  of  the  season  was  held  at  the 
Exchange  Room.  The  Dahlias  were  exceedingly  good,  and  decidedly  the  best 
that  have  been  exhibited  at  any  of  their  previous  shows.  They  embraced 
most  of  the  esteemed  varieties.  The  awards  of  the  judges  were  as  under : 

DAHLIAS. — OPEN  CLASS. 

First  Pan  of  Fifteen.. .Mr.  E.  Morley,  Sapcote,  with  Phenomenon,  Rival 
isham  Rival,  Springfield  Rival,  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Suffolk  Rival  Lancashire  Witch, 
Lady  Middleton,  Unique,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  President  of  the  West,  Mana,  Conse 

vative,  Suffolk  Hero,  and  Climax.  .  >A,  .  ,  T  .n^ooiiirp  Witch 

Second  ditto. ..C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq.  (Harden,  gardener,)  with  Amato,  Ra^ashire  Witch, 

Essex  Rival,  Beauty  of  West  Riding,  Mary,  Contender,  Bishop  ofJVln1cl^f  TTrUrmJ  and 
dleton,  Hope,  Grace  Darling,  Climax,  Conservative,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Unique,  ana 

MThird  ditto...Ditto,  Conservative,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Contender,  President  of  the  West, 
Conqueror,  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Climax,  Rienzi,  Amato,  Lady  Middleton,  Hope,  Essex 
Rival,  Grace  Darling,  Rosa,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

AMATEURS’  CLASS. 

First  Pan  of  Six. ..Mr.  E.  Morley,  Sapcote,  with  Unique,  Rival  Sussex,  Phenomenon, 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  Le  Grand  Baudine,  and  Bishop  of  Winchester.  , 

-  Second  ditto...Mr.  J.  Smalley,  with  Springfield  Rival,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Contender, 
Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Rival  Sussex,  and  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
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Third  Pan  of  Six. ..Mr.  J.  Smalley,  Conservative,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Contender,  Spring- 
field  Rival,  Rienzi,  and  Bowling-green  Rival. 

CLASSES. 

Dark...l.  Rival  Sussex,  Mr.  E.  Morley.  2.  Suffolk  Hero,  Ditto.  3.  Contender,  C.  B. 
Robinson,  Esq.  4.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Ditto.  5.  Perfection,  Mr.  William  Musson. 
6.  Rienzi,  C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq.  7.  Essex  Rival,  Ditto.  8.  Bowling-green  Rival,  Ditto. 

Purple  or  Shaded... 1.  Le  Grand  Baudine,  Mr.  E.  Morley.  2.  Conservative,  C.  B. 
Robinson,  Esq.  3.  Conservative,  Ditto.  4.  Conductor,  Mr.  E.  Morley.  5.  Climax,  C.  B. 
Robinson,  Esq.  6.  Horwood’s  Defiance,  Ditto.  7.  Pickwick,  Mr.  G.  Walker.  8.  Amato, 
Mr.  J.  Smalley. 

White,  or  Blush  White...  1.  Lewisham  Rival,  Mr.  E.  Morley.  2.  Virgin  Queen,  Mr.  J. 
Smalley.  3.  Eva,  Mr.  E.  Morley.  4.  Queen  of  Whites,  Ditto.  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  Smalley. 
6.  Criterion,  Mr.  W.  Musson.  7.  Seedling.  8.  Clara,  Mr.  J.  Smalley. 

Yellow,  or  Orange...  1.  Cox’s  Defiance,  Mr.  G.  Walker.  2.  Argo,  C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq. 
3.  Sulphurea  elegans,  Mr.  J.  Smalley.  4.  Rival  Yellow,  Mr.  W.  Musson.  5.  Unique, 
Mr.  J,  Smalley.  6.  Goldfinder,  Mr.  G.  Walker.  7.  Seedling,  Mr.  E.  Morley.  8.  Topaz, 
Mr.  J.  Mott. 

Scarlet. ..1.  Lee’s  Bloomsbury,  C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq.  2.  Metella,  Mr.  G.  Walker.  3. 
King  of  Scarlets,  C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq.  4.  Mrs.  Milner,  Mr.  E.  Morley.  5.  Conqueror, 
Ditto.  6.  Conservative,  Mr.  Musson.  7.  Seedling,  Mr.  J.  Cork.  8.  Hylas,  Mr.  W. 
Musson. 

Rose,  or  Rose  Crimson...  1.  Grace  Darling,  C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq.  2.  Duchess  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Mr.  E.  Morley.  3.  Rosa,  C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq.  4.  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Mr.  E. 
Morley.  5.  Hope,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell.  6.  Seedling,  Ditto.  7.  Queen,  Mr.  Smalley.  8. 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq. 

White  Tipped. ..1.  Phenomenon,  Mr.  E.  Morley.  2.  Beauty  of  the  Plain,  Ditto.  3. 
Queen  of  Scots,  Mr.  W.  Musson.  4.  Beauty  of  Kingscote,  Mr.  G.  Walker.  5.  Lancashire 
Witch,  C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq.  6.  Dodd’s  Mary,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell.  7.  Jeremy  Bentham, 
Mr.  J.  Mott.  8.  Queen  of  Sarum,  Mr.  G.  Walker. 

Lilac...  1.  Lady  Middleton,  C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq.  2.  Pembroke,  Mr.  E.  Morley.  3.  Rosa, 
C.  B.  Robinson,  Esq.  4,  Perfection,  Mr.  J.  Smalley. 

First  Three  Stove  Plants. ..Heydichium  Garderianum,  Brunsfelsia  Americana,  and 
Gloxina  Speciosa,  Mr.  J.  Mott. 

Second  Ditto. ..Achrosticum  Alcicorne,  Gloxina  Menzesii,  and  Gloxina  Speciosa,  Mr.  J. 
Mott. 

First  Three  Greenhouse  Plants. ..Fuchsia  Chandlerii,  Salvia  Patens,  and  Fuschia  Shel- 
thorpii,  Mr.  J.  Mott. 

Second  Ditto. ..Dr.  Shaw. 

Best  Twelve  Herbaceous. ..Mr.  J.  Mott. 

Best  Twelve  Annuals. ..Ditto. 

Best  Seedling  Dahlia,  White,  shaded  with  Lilac. ..Mr.  J.  Cork. 


September  24.  Trowbridge  Horticultural  axd  Floricultural  So¬ 
ciety.  The  first  Exhibition  of  the  Society  took  place  at  the  Tontine  Inn. 
Dahlia  prizes  awarded  : — 

Best  12  Dahlias. ..Mr.  J.  Barratt,  for  Virgin  Queen,  Scarlet-le-grand,  Mary-words,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  West,  Hero  of  Seven  Oaks,  Ellen  of  Eaton,  Beauty  of  Hyde  Vale,  Beauty  of 
the  Plain,  Mackinzie’s  Perfection,  Barratt’s  Perfection,  Climax,  Egyptian  Prince. 

Second  best  12... Mr.  Williams,  Gardener  to — Prichard,  Esq.  for  Mackinzie’s  Perfection, 
Miss  Masters,  \  irgin  Queen,  Fireball,  Napoleon,  Topaz,  Glory  of  Plymouth,  Marquis 
oi  Lothian,  Yandyke,  Hope,  Miss  Johnstone,  Springfield  Rival. 

Third  best  12. ..Mr.  J.  Barratt,  for  Danecroft,  Eva,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Miller’s  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  Pamplin’s  Duchess  of  Kent,  Plymouth  Rival,  Miss  Masters,  Grand  Turk, 
Lady  Dartmouth,  Virgin  Queen,  Columbine,  Defiance,  Cox. 

Best  6. ..Mr.  V.  Clarke,  for  Dodd’s  Mary,  Springfield  Rival,  Pamplin’s  Bloomsbury, 
Argo,  Virgin  Queen,  Hope. 

Second  best  6... Mr.  Williams,  for  Virgin  Queen,  Napoleon,  Glory  of  Plvmouth,  Van-  ■ 
dyke,  Springfield  Rival,  Kate  Nickleby. 

Third  best  6... Mr.  Wright,  for  Virgin  Queen,  Topaz,  Rienzi,  Springfield  Rival,  Dodd’s 
Mary,  Bowling  Green  L^ival. 

Best  Scarlet... Mr.  Smith. 

Best  White...  Ditto. 

Best  Lilac. ..Ditto. 

Best  Yellow... Mr.  W.  Clarke. 

Best  tipped. ..Ditto. 

Best  Sulphur. ..Ditto. 

Best  Rose. ..Mr.  Rushton. 

Best  Maroon... Ditto. 

Best  Bronze. ..Mr.  Smith. 

Best  Ruby. ..Ditto. 

Best  Seedling. ..Mr.  W.  M.  Roper. 
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Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  223. 
Cheltenham,  229. 

Colchester,  223. 

Crieff,  221. 

Devon  and  Cornwall,  259. 

- Exeter,  225,  261. 

Doncaster,  240. 

Dundee,  230. 

Elham,  220. 

Everton  and  Kirkdale,  239. 

Faversham,  168. 

Granchester,  305. 

Grantham,  232. 

Hampshire,  304. 

Plinckley,  217. 

Huntingdonshire,  260. 

Kilmarnock,  234. 

Leeds,  236. 

Leicestershire,  218,  231. 

Lichfield,  264. 

London,  140,  165. 

- South,  227. 

Manchester,  167,  288. 

Musselburg,  224. 

Nottingham,  237. 

North  Herts  and  South  Beds,  234, 
Ripon,  239. 

Sheffield,  261. 

Shrewsbury,  238. 

Society  of  Ireland,  262. 

Spilsby,  &c.  225. 

Stamford,  &c.  235. 

Trowbridge, 

Uxbridge,  222. 

Vale  of  Evesham,  221. 

Wingham,  217,  233. 

Wisbech,  224. 

Worcester,  222. 

Fuchsia  Corymbiflora,  by  Mr.  Standish,  161. 
- —  - - and  Fulgens,  254. 
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Gardeners,  Office  and  Remuneration  of,  5. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants,  advan¬ 
tage  of  Gardeners  understanding  it,  by 
Mr.  Keane,  29.  . 

Grouping  of  Flower-beds,  289. 

Heartsease,  Cultivation  of,  92. 

Hyacinths,  on,  291. 

Insects,  destruction  of,  by  Mr.  Main,  62. 

Keane,  Mr.  on  the  Geographical  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Plants,  29. 

Lucas  on  the  Action  of  Charcoal  on  Vege¬ 
tation,  158. 

Main  on  the  Destruction  of  Insects,  62, 

M'Donald,  Mr.  on  Floriculture,  280. 

Moisture,  60. 

Morse,  Mr.  on  the  Auricula,  33. 

- Schizanthus  Pinnatus 

and  Priestii,  111. 

Notes  on  Flowers,  68. 

Oncidium,  Mr.  Don  on  the  Cultivation 
of,  74. 

Pelargoniums,  Notes  on,  38. 

Philosophy  of  Floriculture  :  on  the  Seeding 
of  Cultivated  Flowering  Plants,  245. 

Picottee  (Zenobie),  49. 

Plant,  Mr.  on  Chrysanthemum,  244. 

- Ericaceae,  19,  20,  112. 

- Flower  Shows,  204. 

- Stapelia,  204. 

Plants,  Union  of  different  Species  or  Varie¬ 
ties  of,  251. 

■ -  for  a  Greenhouse,  remarks  on  the 

choice  of,  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  271. 

Polyanthus,  66. 

Queries,  with  Answers  by  Mr.  Don,  184. 


Ranunculi,  Mr.  Tyso  on  the  Propagation 
and  Culture  of,  ]  69. 

Relations  between  Plants  and  Flowers  and 
their  Native  Climates,  145 
Rock-work,  Root-work,  &c.  155. 

Roses,  their  number  and  variety,  97. 

- kinds,  character,  and  culture, 

199. 

Saccolabium,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  by  Mr. 
Don,  296. 

Schizanthus  Pinnatus  and  Priestii,  Mr. 

Morse  on  the  Cultivation  of,  in  Pots,  111. 
Sherwood’s,  Mr.  Remarks  on  Greenhouse 
Plants,  271. 

Stachys  Speciosa  and  Coccinea,  Mr.  Don  on 
the  Culture  of,  212. 

Standish,  Mr.  on  Fuchsia  Corymbiflora,  161. 
Stanhopea,  new,  69. 

Stapelia,  by  Mr.  Plant,  150. 

Tigridia  Conchiflora,  25. 

Tyso,  Mr.  on  Ranunculi,  169. 

Varieties  of  Flowers — Hybridization,  152. 
Vegetable  Growth,  Remarks  on,  126. 

Weather  for  December  1840,  24. 

- January  1841,  48. 

-  February,  71. 

—  - .  March,  95. 

- April,  119. 

- May,  143. 

■ -  June,  164. 

-  July,  1S6. 

- August,  214. 

- September,  257. 

— — -  October,  284. 

—  - -  November,  300. 

West  London  Gardeners’  Association,  32, 
33,  207,  286. 

Wild  Flowers  and  Plants,  on  the  Culture 
of,  84-. 

Window  Floriculture,  102. 
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